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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


It  has  afforded  me  no  small  gratification  that  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  should  have  met  with  so  very  fiivourable  a  recep- 
tion, both  by  the  Profession  at  large,  and  by  the  British  fuad 
Foreign  Medical  Press ;  and  especially  that  it  should  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  being  translated  into  French  and  German, 
in  both  of  which  languages  it  will  be  published  in  the  course 
of  this  year. 

Stimulated  by  such  encouragement,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
render  the  second  edition  as  complete  as  possible,  cmd  have 
made  numerous  additions,  incorporating  all  the  important  feicts 
elucidated  by  the  most  recent  researches,  so  that  the  work 
might  be  brought  up  to  the  latest  date. 

16,  Sattlb  Bow, 

J£<y,  1870. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Within  the  last  few  years  the  want  has  often  been  expressed 
of  an  English  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  which  should 
embrace  the  modem  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Schools  of  Ophthalmology,  and  should  thus  enable 
the  practitioner  and' student  to  keep  up  with  the  knowledge 
and  opinions  of  the  present  day. 

I  now  venture  to  lay  before  the  Profession  a  work  which  I 
trust  may  be  deemed,  to  a  certain  extent,  worthy  to  meet  this 
desideratum.  Whilst  I  have  endeavoured  to  enter  fully  into 
all  the  most  important  advances  which  have  been  lately  made 
in  Ophthalmic  science,  I  have  not  contented  piyself  with 
simply  recording  the  views  of  others,  but  have  sought  ia 
most  instances  to  make  myself  practically  conversant  with 
them,  so  that  I  might  be  able,  from  my  own  experience,  to 
form  an  independent  and  unbiassed  opinion  as  to  their  rela- 
tive value.  The  vast  and  peculiarly  favourable  opportunities 
which  I  have  had  at  Moorfields  of  studying  all  phases  and 
kinds  of  eye-disease,  as  well  as  the  great  benefit  which  I  have 
enjoyed  of  witnessing  the  practice  and  operations  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  most  materially  assisted  me  in  the  possibility  of 
doing  this. 

In  preparing  this  work,  I  have  steadily  kept  one  purpose 
in  view,  viz.,  to  make  it  as  practical  and  comprehensive  as 
possible,  and  I  have,  therefore,  entered  at  length  into  an  ex- 
planation of  those  subjects  which  I  have  found  to  be  particu- 
larly difficult  to  the  beginner.  I  have,  on  purpose,  occasionally 
repeated  important  points  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  in  order 
to  render  each  article,  to  a  certain  extent,  complete  in  itself, 
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80  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  reader  having  constantly 
to  refer  to  other  portions  of  the  book  for  explanation  or  infor- 
mation. Moreover,  I  have  thought  that  this  would  prove  of 
great  convenience  to  those  who  may  desire  to  consult  and 
study  certain  subjects,  without  being  obliged  to  peruse  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book. 

The  subjects  of  "  Injuries  to  the  Eye,"  and  of  "  Congenital 
Malformations  of  the  Eye,"  have  assuAed  such  considerable 
dimensions,  that  I  have  been  obUged  to  treat  of  them  somewhat 
briefly,  and  would,  therefore,  refer  the  reader,  who  seeks  for 
fuller  information,  to  special  treatises  upon  these  afiections. 
Of  these,  I  would  particularly  recommend  the  following  excel- 
lent works: — "Injuries  of  the  Eye,  Orbit,  and  EyeUds,"  by 
Mr.  George  Lawson;  "  Verletzungen  des  Auges,"  by  Drs. 
Zander  and  Geissler ;  and  the  "  Malformations  and  Congenital 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Sight,"  by  Sir  William  Wilde. 

My  best  and  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  my  colleagues  at 
the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields,  and  more 
especially  to  Mr.  Bowman,  for  their  constant  kindness  in  per- 
mitting me  to  have  free  access  to  their  cases,  and  for  affording 
me  much  valuable  information  and  advice  upon  all  subjects 
oonnected  with  Ophthalmology. 

Owing  to  the  great  UberaUty  of  my  friend  Dr.  Liebreich,  and 
of  his  publisher,  Mr.  Hirschwald  of  Berlin,  I  have  been  able  to 
illustrate  this  work  with  16  excellent  coloured  ophthalmoscopic 
figures,  which  are  copies  of  some  of  the  plates  of  Liebreich's 
admirable  "  Adas  d'Ophthalmoscopie." 


As  very  frequent  reference  is  made  to  certain  Ophthalmic 
periodicals,  I  have  used  the  following  abbreviations : — 

R.  L.  0,  H,  Rep,  signifies  "Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  Reports,"  edited  by  Messrs.  Wordsworth  and  Hutchin- 
son (Churchill). 

A.  /.  0.  signifies  **  Archiv  fiir  Ophthalmologie,"  edited  by 
Profe.  Arlt,  Donders,  and  Von  Qraefe  (Peters,  BerUn). 

Kl.  MonatsbL  signifies  **  Klinische  Monatsblatter  der  Augen- 
heilkunde,"  edited  by  Prof.  Zehender  (Enke,  Erlangen). 
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The  following  symbols  are  also  frequently  employed  in  the 

course    of   the    work: ,  means  range  of  accommodation;  r, 

A 

punctum  remotissimum  (far  point) ;  jt?,  pimctum  proximum 
(near  point) ;  oo  (=  0),  infinite  distance ;  ',  foot,  ",  inch,  '", 
line. 

The  test  types  of  Jaeger  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields,  and 
those  of  Snellen  from  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

16,  Sathje  Bow, 

JDecember,  19SS, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ik  order  to  avoid  nnnecessary  repetition  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
I  think  it  advisable  to  give  in  this  introduction  a  brief  description  of 
some  of  the  more  important  and  frequent  modes  of  examination  of  the 
eye,  as  well  as  of  certain  remedies  and  appliances  in  common  nse  in 
o{^thalmic  practice. 

Evertian  of  the  upper  eyelid  has  frequently  to  be  practised  if  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  is  suspected  beneath  it,  or  if  certain 
remedies  are  to  be  applied  to  its  lining  membrane.  Various  contriv- 
ances have  been  suggested  for  facilitating  this  proceeding,  but  it  is 
best  done  in  the  following  manner: — ^The  patient  being  directed  to 
look  downwu^  the  surgeon  seizes  lightly  the  central  lashes  of  the 
upper  lid  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  and 
draws  the  lid  downwards,  and  somewhat  away  from  the  eyeball.  He 
next  places  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  on  the  centre  of 
the  lid,  about  half  an  inch  from  its  fr'ee  margin.  With  a  quick  move- 
ment, the  edge  of  the  lid  is  to  be  then  turned  over  the  tip  of  the  fore- 
finger (which  should  be  simultaneously  somewhat  pressed  downwards). 
By  slightly  pressing  the  margin  of  the  everted  lid  backwards  against 
tiie  upper  edge  of  the  orbit,  the  whole  retro-tarsal  fold  will  spring  into 
Tiew,  and  the  lid  become  folly  everted.  In  those  exceptional  cases  in 
wbich  the  patient  is  very  unmanageable,  and  forcibly  contracts  the 
orbicularis  muscle,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  probe,  or  the  end  of  a 
quill  pen  or  pencil,  over  which  to  turn  the  lid,  instead  of  the  fore- 
finger. But  as  a  rule  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ  the  latter,  as  we 
may  not  always  have  a  probe  at  hand,  and  as  anything  in  the  shape  of 
an  instrument  frightens  some  patients,  whereas  we  may  often  sacoeed 
in  everting  the  lid  with  the  finger,  before  they  have  even  time  to  resist. 
The  surgeon  maj  also  stand  behind  the  patient,  and  steady  the  head  of 
the  latter  against  his  breast,  and  evert  the  Hd  frt>m  behind. 
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2.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  oblique  or  foeaX  illumination  is  in  constant  requisition  fgr  ascer- 
taining tHe  condition  of  the  stractnres  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  eye- 
ball. By  its  aid  we  are  enabled  to  examine  with  great  minuteness  the 
appearances  presented  by  the  cornea,  iris,  pnpil,  lens,  and  even  the 
most  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour.  This  mode  of  examina- 
tion is  to  be  thus  conducted : — ^A  lamp  being  placed  somewhat  in  front 
and  to  one  side  of  the  patient,  at  a  distance  of  from  2 — 2^  feet  [Fig.  1], 
and  on  a  lerel  with  his  eye,  the  light  is  concentrated  upon  the  cornea 
or  the  crystalline  lens  by  a  strong  bi-conyex  lens  of  2 — 2^  inches 

Fig.  1. 


focus.  The  observer's  eye  is  then  to  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
patient,  so  as  to  catch  the  rays  emanating  from  the  eye  of  the  latter. 
By  shifting  the  cone  of  light  frx)m  one  portion  of  the  cornea  or  lens  to 
another,  we  may  rapidly,  yet  thoroughly,  examine  its  whole  expanse 
and  detect  the  slightest  opacity.  In  order  to  gain  a  larger  image,  we 
may  employ  a  second  lens  as  a  magnifying  glass.  Opacities  of  the 
cornea  or  lens  will  appear  by  the  oblique  illumination  (reflected  light) 
of  a  light  grey  or  whitish  colour,  whereas  with  the  ophthaknosoope 
(transmitted  light)  they  will  appear  as  dark  spots  upon  a  bright  red 
background. 

The  method  of  examining  the  eye  with  the  ophthaknoscope  will  be 
found  described,  at  length,  in  the  section  upon  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  mode  of  CMcertaining  the  degree  of  vntra-ocular  tension  is  as 
follows : — ^The  patient  being  directed  to  look  slightly  downwards,  and 
gently  to  close  the  eyelids,  the  surgeon  applies  both  his  forefingers  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  eyeball  behind  the  region  of  the  cornea.  The 
one  forefinger  is  then  pressed  slightly  against  the  eye  so  as  to  steady 
it,  whilst  the  other  presses  gently  against  the  eye,  and  estimates  the 
amount  of  tension,  ascertaining  whether  the  globe  can  be  readily 
dimpled,  or  whether  it  is  perhaps  of  a  stony  hardness,  yielding  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  even  to  the  firm  pressure  of  the  finger.  The 
beginner  will  do  well  to  make  himself  thoroughly  conversant  ^yith  the 
normal  degree  of  tension,  by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  healthy 
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eyes,  and  then,  if  he  should  he  at  all  in  donht  as  to  the  degree  of  ten- 
sion in  any  individual  case,  he  should  test  the  tension  of  the  patient's 
other  eye  (if  healthy),  or  that  of  some  normal  eye,  so  as  to  he  ahle  to 
dnw  a  comparison  hetween  them.  If  there  is  much  oedema  of  the 
hds,  or  oonjanctiyal  chemosis,  or  if  the  eyes  are  small  and  deeply  set, 
it  maj  be  diificnlt  accorately  to  estimate  the  degree  of  tension.* 

I  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  signs  which  Mr.  Bowman 
has  devised  for  the  designation  of  the  different  degrees  of  tension  of 
the  eyebaU,  as  they  will  he  found  most  useful,  not  only  in  practice,  but 
also  in  the  reporting  of  cases,  or  in  the  preservation  of  an  accurate 
record  of  the  state  of  tension. 

Mr.  Bowman  introduced  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession in  1862,  in  his  admirable  paper  "  On  Glaucomatous  Affections, 
and  their  Treatment  by  Iridectomy,"  read  before  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,t  in  which  he  says,  **  I  have  long 
paid  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  tension  of  the  globe,  and  par- 
ticularly since  it  has  assumed  so  much  additional  importance  in  the 
last  few  years.  I  have  found  it  possible  and  practically  useful  to  dis- 
tingnish  nine  degrees  of  tension ;  and,  for  convenience  and  accuracy 
in  note-taking,  have  designated  them  by  special  signs.  The  degrees 
may  be  thus  exhibited:  J 

"  T  represents  tention  (*  t '  being  commonly  used  for  *  tangent,'  the 
capital  T  is  to  be  preferred).  Tn,  iermon  normal.  The  interrogative,  ?  , 
marks  a  doubt,  which  in  such  matters  we  may  often  be  content  with. 
The  numerals  following  the  letter  T,  on  the  same  line,  indicate  the 
degree  of  increased  tension;  or  if  the  T  be  preceded  by  — ^  of  diminished 
tension^  as  ftirther  explained  below.     Thus : 

"  T  3.  Third  degree,  or  extreme  tension.  The  fingers  cannot  dimple 
the  eye  by  firm  pressure. 

"T  2.  Second  degree,  or  considerable  tension.  The  finger  can 
■lightly  impress  the  coats. 

"  T  1.     First  degi-ee  slight^  \mi  positive  increase  of  tension, 

*  In  order,  if  poesible,  to  estiinate  the  degree  of  intra-ocolar  tension  with 
extreme  nicety,  instnunentt,  termed  tonometers,  haye  been  deyised  bj  Yon  Graefe, 
BoDdert,  Dor,  etc.  It  must,  howerer,  be  admitted  that  the  results  obtained  by 
them  were  not  suffidentlj  accurate  to  render  them  preferable  to  the  palpation  bj 
the  fingera.  But  more  lately  Monik  has  inyented  a  tonometer,  which  appears  to 
Uiwer  well,  and  which  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  indicating  the  depth  to 
vtieh  a  minute  pin,  connected  with  the  instrument,  is  pressed  into  the  sclerotic,  and 
•ho  the  fcroe  employed  to  produce  the  depression.  A.  f.  O.,  xyi,  1,  48.  A  yeiy 
istoeeimg  pi^wr  <m  Ophthahnotonometrie  by  Dr.  Pfltiger  will  be  found  in  Knapp's 
AidoT.,  ii.  2, 1. 

t  "British  Medical  Journal,''  Oct.  11th,  1862,  p.  878. 

I  **  Since  this  p»p«r  was  read  I  haye  simplified  the  signs,  with  the  concurrence 
of  my  friend,  Profeesor  Donders,  in  order  to  adapt  them  for  general  use.  The  sim- 
plifted  form  has  been  substituted  aboye.** 
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"  T  1  ?.     Donbifal  if  tension  is  increased. 

"  Tn.     Tension  normal. 

"  — ^T  1  ?.     Doubtful  if  tension  be  less  than  natural. 

" — T  1.  First  degree  of  reduced  tension.  Slight  but  positive 
reduction  of  tension. 

"  T —  2 1  Successive  degrees  of  reduced  tension,  short  of  such  con- 

"  T —  3  J  siderable  softness  of  the  eye  as  allows  the  finger  to  sink 
i*  the  coats.     It  is  less  easy  to  define  these  by  words." 

For  the  examination  of  the  acuteness  of  vision  various  test-types  are 
used,  more  especially  those  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.  The  former  do 
not,  however,  afford  a  perfect  clue  to  the  acuteness  of  vision,  for  a 
person  may  be  able  to  read  No.  1  of  Jaeger  with  facility  and  yet  not 
enjoy  a  normal  acuteness  of  sight.  Snellen  has,  however,  devised  a 
set  of  test-types  which  fulfil  this  desideratum.  The  letters  are  square, 
and  their  size  increases  at  a  different  ratio,  so  that  each  number  is  seen 
at  an  angle  of  five  minutes.  Thus,  No.  1  is  seen  by  a  normal  eye  up 
to  a  distance  of  one  foot,  at  an  angle  of  five  minutes.  No.  2  up  to  two 
feet,  and  so  on.  These  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  seen  distinctly 
beyond  these  distances.* 

Now,  if  the  eye  is  suffering  from  any  diminution  of  acuteness  of 
vision,  it  will  require  to  see  the  letters  under  a  larger  angle  than  that 
of  ^re  minutes,  in  order  to  gain  larger  retinal  images.  No.  1  cannot 
be  read  at  a  distance  of  one  foot,  but  only,  perhaps,  No.  4  or  6.  We 
may  easily  calculate  the  degree  of  the  acuteness  of  vision  thus : 

"The  utmost  distance  at  which  the  types  are  recognised  (d) 
divided  by  the  distance  at  which  they  appear  at  an  angle  of  five 
minutes  (D),  gives  the   formula   for  the   acuteness   of  vision  (V)  : 

^       D 

"  If  d  and  D  be  found  equal,  and  No.  20  be  thus  visible  at  a  distance 

20 
of  twenty  feet,  then  V  =  5^  =  1 ;   in  other  words,  there  is  normal 

acuteness  of  vision.  If,  on  the  contrary,  d  be  less  than  D,  and  if  No.  20 
is  only  visible  within  ten  feet,  No.  10  only  within  two  feet.  No.  6  only 
within  one  foot,  these  three  cases  are  thus  respectively  expressed : 

•  At  Professor  Longmore's  suggestion,  Dr.  Snellen  has  giren  in  his  second  edition 
of  the  test-types  some  tables  containing  a  series  of  figures  and  single  numbers,  for 
the  examination  of  such  recruits  for  the  British  Army  as  are  unable  to  read.  For 
farther  information  as  to  the  examination  of  the  sight  of  recruits,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Professor  Longmore's  excellent  **  Ophthahnic  Manual,'*  which  I  would 
also  recommend  to  the  special  notice  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteer 
Corps.  These  tertrtypes  may  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate's,  Hen- 
rietta  Street,  OoTent  Gnxd&n. 
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d  may  sometimes  be  greater  than  D,  and  No.  20  be  visible  at  a  greater 
distance  than  twenty  feet.  In  this  case  vision  is  more  acnte  than  the 
normal  average." 

It  mnst,  however,  be  confessed  that  some  patients  (more  especially 
amongst  the  lower  classes)  often  experience  a  difficulty  in  fluently 
reading  type  composed  of  these  square  letters.  They  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  ordinary  type,  the  letters  of  which  are  of  unequal 
thickness,  and  diflfer  both  in  dimension  and  definition.  I,  therefore, 
generally  employ  Jaeger's  test-types  for  ascertaining  the  fluency  with 
which  small  print  can  be  read,  and  those  of  Snellen  for  testing  with 
accuracy  the  acuteness  of  vision. 

Besides  examining  the  acuteness  of  vision,  it  is  often  of  much 
importance  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  and  care  the  condition  of  the 
field  of  vision,  which  may  be  readily  done  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  patient,  being  placed  straight  before  us  at  a  distance  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  is  directed  to  look  with  the  eye  under 
examination  (closing  the  other  with  his  hand)  into  one  of  our  eyes, 
bis  right  eye  being  fixed  upon  our  left,  and  vice  versd.  In  this  way 
any  movement  of  the  eye  may  be  at  once  detected  and  checked. 
Whilst  he  still  keeps  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  ours,  we  next  move 
one  of  our  hands  in  difierent  directions  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  field  of  vision  (upwards,  downwards,  and  laterally),  and  ascer- 
tain how  far  from  the  optic  axis  it  is  still  visible ;  we  then  approach 
the  hand  nearer  to  the  optic  axis,  and  examine  up  to  how  far  from  it 
he  is  able  to  count  fingers  in  different  directions.  The  number  of  the 
extended  fingers  is  to  be  constantly  changed,  and  the  examination  to  be 
repeated  several  times,  so  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  the  patient 
can  count  them  with  certainty,  or  whether  he  hesitates  in  his  answers, 
or  only  gnesses  at  their  number.  We  may  thus  readily  discover 
whether  the  field  of  vision  is  of  normal  extent,  or  whether  it  is  defec- 
tive or  altogether  wanting  in  certain  directions. 

We  may  term  that  part  of  the  field  in  which  the  patient  can  still 
distinguish  an  object  (a  hand,  a  piece  of  chalk,  &c.)  the  qucmtitative 
field  of  vision,  in  contradistinction  to  that  smaller  portion  in  which 
he  is  able  to  count  fingers,  and  which  maj  be  designated  the  quali- 
toHve  field. 

The  following  method  of  examining  the  field  is  still  more  accurate, 
and  I  should  advise  its  adoption  in  all  cases  where  it  is  of  importance 
to  have   an   exact   map  of  the  extent  of  the   field,  as  in  glaucoma, 
detachment  of  the  retina,  &c.,  so  that  a  record  may  be  kept  of  the* 
condition  of  the  field  dunng  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  that  we 
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may  be  able  to  compare  its  extent  before  and  after  an  operation.  The 
patient  being  placed  before  a  large  black  board,  at  a  distance  of  from 
12  to  16  inches,  is  directed  to  close  one  eje  and  to  keep  the  other 
steadily  fixed  upon  a  chalk  dot,  marked  in  the  centre  of  the  board  and 
on  a  level  with  his  eye.  A  piece  of  chalk,  fixed  in  a  dark  handle,  is 
then  gradually  advanced  from  the  periphery  of  the  board  towards  the 
centre,  and  the  spot  where  the  chalk  first  becomes  visible  is  then 
marked  npon  the  board.  This  proceediug  is  to  be  repeated  thronghout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  field ;  the  difierent  points  at  which  the  object 
first  becomes  visible  are  then  to  be  united  by  a  line,  which  indicates 
the  outline  of  the  quanbitaMve  field  of  vision.  The  extent  of  the  quaU' 
tative  visual  field  is  next  to  be  examined,  and  it  is  to  be  ascertained 
how  far  from,  the  central  spot  the  patient  can  count  fingers  in  different 
directions.  The  points  thus  found  are  also  to  be  marked  on  the  board, 
and  the  marks  afterwards  united  with  each  other  by  a  line,  which 
should  be  of  a  different  colour  or  character  to  that  indicating  the 
extent  of  the  quantitative  field,  so  that  the  two  may  not  be  confounded. 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  care  is  to  be  taken  that  during  the 
examination  the  patient's  eye  remains  steadily  fixed  upon  the  central 
spot,  that  the  other  eye  is  kept  closed,  and  that  his  distance  fr^m  the 
board  is  not  altered.  The  extent  of  the  field  inwards  will,  naturally, 
vary  according  to  the  prominence  of  the  patient's  nose. 

It  is  still  more  convenient  to  map  out  the  field  upon  a  large  piece 
of  blue  paper  placed  against  the  board,  as  this  saves  us  the  trouble  of 
copying  the  map  from  the  latter.  Such  maps  are  to  be  kept  for  friture 
reference,  or  for  comparison  with  others  that  may  be  taken  of  the  same 
case  at  a  later  period.  If  this,  however,  cannot  be  done,  we  may  keep 
a  record  of  the  shape  of  the  field,  and  of  the  distance  to  which  the 
patient  can  see  in  different  segments  of  it,  by  the  following  simple 
expedient  which  I  have  for  some  time  adopted. 

The  board  is  to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  a  vertical  and 
horizontal  line  (of  about  4  feet  in  length),  cutting  each  other  at  the 
central  cross;  each  quadrant  is  then  again  to  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  another  line,  so  that  the  whole  is  divided  into  eight 
equal  segments. 

The  method  of  examining  the  patient's  field  of  vision  is  to  be  the 
same  as  that  above  described,  when  a  plain  board  is  used.  The 
object  of  the  divisions  is  only  to  furnish  a  kind  of  framework  for  the 
map  of  the  field,  which  enables  us  to  sketch  it  with  more  ease  and 
rapidity.  The  boundary  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  fields  is  to 
be  marked  both  upon  and  between  each  of  the  divisional  lines,  and 
the  distance  of  each  of  these  marks  from  the  centre  of  the  board  is 
then  to  be  measured,  and  its  extent,  in  inches,  is  to  be  placed  against 
each  mark.    A  small  fao-simile  of  the  field  of  vision  thus  mapped  out, 
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jDMj  then  be  drawn  in  the  note-book,  the  field  being  here  also  divided 
into  eight  s^ments,  the  boundaries  and  measurements  of  the  map 
being  likewise  copied ;  so  that  we  may  preserve,  in  a  small  and  con- 
venknt  form,  an  accurate  record  of  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  visual 
field. 

But  the  si^t  of  the  patient  may  be  so  much  impaired  that  he  can 
no  longer  count  fingers,  even  in  the  optic  axis,  being  only  able  to  dis- 
tingaish  between  light  and  dark,  as  in  cases  of  mature  cataract, 
severe  caaes  of  glaucoma,  etc.,  and  yet  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
know  wbether  or  not  the  field  of  vision  is  of  normal  extent.  This  may 
be  readOy  ascertained  in  the  following  manner : — The  patient  is  directed 
to  look  with  the  one  eye  (the  other  being  closed)  in  the  direction  of  his 
uplifted  hand  (held  straight  before  him,  on  a  level  with  his  eye,  and  at 
a  distance  of  from.  12  to  18  inches).  A  lighted  candle  is  then  held  in 
different  portions  of  the  visual  field,  and  the  furthest  point  at  which  it 
is  still  visible  in  various  directions  is  noted,  the  candle  being  alter- 
nately shaded  and  uncovered  by  our  hand,  so  as  to  test  the  readiness 
and  accuracy  of  the  patient's  answers.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
shade  the  candle  when  it  is  removed  to  another  portion  of  the  field. 
The  light  may  likewise  be  thrown  upon  various  portions  of  the  eyeball 
by  the  mirror  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  the  patient  questioned  as  to 
the  direction  from  which  the  light  appears  to  come. 

Mr.  Pridgin  Teale  has  devised  a  modification  of  the  above  method, 
by  subdividing  the  board  (already  divided  by  vertical,  horizontal,  and 
diagonal  lines)  by  a  series  of  concentric  circles.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  travelling  white  disc  of  card  board,  which  can  be  moved  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  board  to  the  centre  along  the  diagonal  and  other  lines, 
thus  forming  a  very  convenient  and  easily  recognisable  object.  There 
is  1^80  a  rest  to  steady  the  patient's  head,  and  maintiain  it  at  a  certain 
distance.  He  marks  the  existence  of  good  vision  by  a  -h  sign,  imper- 
fect vision  by  ~,  and  absence  of  vision  by  0.  Blank  diagrams*  are 
prepared,  which  are  a  copy  of  the  markings  on  the  board,  on  a  scale 
of  }  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  of  the  board. 

De  Wecker  employs  the  following  mode  of  taking  the  field.  He  uses 
a  large  black  board,  towards  the  centre  of  which  can  be  moved,  in  a 
radiating  direction,  a  number  of  small  white  ivory  balls,  thus  marking 
the  extent  of  the  field ;  as  soon  as  the  ball  reaches  the  limit  of  the 
fidd,  it  is  turned  round,  and  presents  its  black  posterior  surface  to  the 
patient.  On  the  back  portion  of  the  board,  the  shape  and  extent  of 
the  field  can  be  read  off  from  the  position  of  the  white  balls,  which  give 
ill  exact  delineaticm. 

Pro&nor    Fdrtter'a  Perimeterf  is   an   excellent   instrument  for 

*  Tb«tt  wmj  be  obUined  at  Meww.  Hanriion't,  46,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

t  For  a  AUIer  deacriptioii  of  thie  inetruineBt,  and  the  method  of  uaing  it,  I  matt 
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measnriDg  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision.  It  consists  of  a  semicir- 
calar  band  of  brass,  which  is  mounted  on  a  stand.  This  band  or  arc 
is  2  inches  wide,  and  cnrved  at  a  radius  of  12  inches ;  it  revolves 
round  a  central  axis,  which  permits  of  its  being  placed  in  different 
meridional  positions.  Each  half  of  the  arc  is  divided  into  90*^ ;  0^  being 
situated  in  the  middle,  at  the  central  axis,  and  the  90°  at  each  extre- 
mity. The  object  for  testing  the  field  consists  of  a  small  black 
moveable  knob,  having  a  white  centre ;  this  knob  can  be  rapidly  run 
along  to  any  point  of  the  arc  by  means  of  a  couple  of  strings  worked 
from  behind  by  a  winch.  At  the  back  of  the  central  axis  is  a  graduated 
disc,  on  which  a  needle  indicates  the  various  meridians  in  which  the 
arc  is  placed,  and  its  inclination  to  the  vertical  meridian;  also  the 
degrees,  from  0**  to  180°,  within  these  meridians.  In  order  to  note 
the  extent  of  the  field  in  different  directions,  and  to  record  the  results, 
Forster  has  devised  small  circular  maps,  which  are  copies  of  the  disc, 
and  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  within  each  meridian.  On  these  skeleton 
maps  can  be  readily  traced  the  extent  of  the  field  in  any  given  case. 
In  examining  the  field  of  a  patient,  he  is  not  to  have  his  visual  line 
fixed  on  the  centre  (axis)  of  the  arc,  but  on  a  little  button  placed  15° 
to  the  inner  (nasal)  side  of  the  centre,  so  as  to  bring  the  blind  spot 
opposite  the  latter.* 

refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Carl  Miser's  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Perimeter 
(Breelau,  1869,  published  bj  H.  Lindner)  ;  also  to  the  Compte  Rendu  du  Congrte 
d'Ophthabnologie,  1867,  p.  125.  The  perimeter  is  made  by  Mr.  Sitte,  optician. 
8,  Alte  Tascbenstrasse,  Breslau,  and  costs  about  £7. 

*  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  I  must  here  explain  the  signification 
of  the  terms  "  yisual  line  "  and  **  blind  spot."  By  '*  yisual  line  "  is  understood  the 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  jellow  spot  to  the  object  point,  and  this  line  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  optic  axis,  hence  it  is  often  said  when  a 
person  is  looking  at  an  object,  "  that  his  optic  axes  are  fixed  upon  it."  This  is,  how- 
eyer  not  strictly  correct,  for  Helmholts  has  showli  that  the  visual  line  and  optic 
axis  are  not  identical,  but  that  the  former  Ues  on  the  cornea,  mors  or  less  inwards, 
and  somewhat  upwards  of  the  optic  axis;  its  posterior  (retinal)  extremity  con- 
sequently lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  axis,  and  somewhat  below  it.  A  fuUer 
description  of  this  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XIII. 

Fig.  2. 
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Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  has  reoently  devised  an  excellent  modification 
of  this  Perimeter  which  is  more  simple  in  construction,  less  costly,  and 
less  liable  to  get  oat  of  order.  He  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  instrument  in  the  "  Lancet,'*  July  6,  1872  :— 

"  It  consists  of  a  simple  tripod,  supporting  a  hollow  stem  (Fig.  3,  a), 
in  which  a  second  stem  (b)  moves  up  and  down,  and  can  be  fixed 
at  any  desired  height  by  the  screw  (c).  At  the  top  of  the  stem  (b) 
is  a  short  horizontal  axis  (d),  carrying  the  quadrant  (e,  e'),  which 
^ums  in  a  complete  circle,  and 

moves  with  just  stiffness  enough  '  , 

to  remain  wherever  it  is  placed. 
On  the  quadrant  is  a  travelling 
slide  (f),  with  a  white  spot ;  and 
a  second  independent  axis  is  in- 
serted in  the  axis  of  the  quadrant 
at  G,  and  carries  a  short  tube, 
in  which  may  be  placed  a  stem 
to  support  the  fixing  point.    The 
second  or  inner  axis  makes  a  com- 
plete revolution  without  affecting 
the  position  of  the  quadrant,  and 
without  being  affected  by  it.     At 
its  attached  extremity  the  quad- 
rant terminates  in  a  circular  disc 
(s'),  which    is  graduated    into 
degrees  at  the  back,  and  a  fixed 
index  allows  pie  exact  position 
of  the  quadrant  to  be  read  off.     The  quadrant  is  also  graduated  from 
ten  degrees  to  ninety,  on  its  concave  £Etce,  so  as  to  show  the  exact 
position  of  the  slide.     The  fixing-point  may  be  either  an  ivory  knob 
at  the  end  of  a  wire,  or,  what  is  for  most  purposes  better,  a  small  disc 
with  a  central  perforation,  as  shown  at  H,  through  which  the  patient 


The  nerre  fibres  of  the  optic  nerre  are  not  excited  by  objective  light,  hence  the 
li^t  which  falls  on  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  (optic  disc)  is  not  perceived,  and 
a  correfponding  gap  exists  in  the  field  of  vision.  This  gap  or  deficiency  is  called  the 
Uind  spot,  or  ponctum  cecum,  and  corresponds  in  sixe  and  position  to  the  optic  disc. 
This  fact  is  proved  hj  the  following  experiment.  If  the  left  eye  of  the  observer  is 
eloeed,  and  the  right  eje  fixed  steadily  on  the  cross  in  Fig.  2,  it  will  be  found  that 
wheu  the  book  is  removed  to  about  12  inches  from  the  eye,  the  white  circle  entirely 
disappears,  and  the  whole  figure  is  black.  This  gap  in  the  visual  field  is  not  per- 
ceived, because  our  vision  is  binocular,  and  the  defect  in  the  one  eye  is  compensated 
for  by  the  other.  Moreover  we  pay  but  little  attention  to  impressions  which  finU 
apou  those  parte  of  the  retina  which  lie  at  a  litUe  distance  from  the  point  of  fixation. 
The  diameter  of  the  blind  spot  is,  according  to  Helmholtz,  1  mm,  81.  According 
to  Listing,  I  mm,  55. — ^Yide  Helmholtz,  Physiologische  Optik,  p.  209. 
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looks  at  an  object  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  obtains  fixation 
without  exercise  of  the  accommodation  and  consequent  &tigue  to  the 
eye.  The  travelling  slide  (f)  may  be  made  to  carry  a  spot  of  any 
colour  or  size  that  is  desired,  and  it  is  furnished  with  a  ring  at  the 
back,  by  which  it  may  be  moved  by  means  of  a  hook  set  in  a  handle, 
so  that  its  position  may  not  be  indicated  by  that  of  the  hand  of  the 
operator.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  exact  measurements  of  the  blind 
spot,  the  quadrant  is  graduated  at  the  back  from  eight  degrees  to 
twenty-five,  in  degrees  and  sixths  of  a  degree ;  and  a  white  spot  is 
placed  on  the  centre  of  the  axis  (o),  to  serve  as  a  fixing-point  for 
this  particular  purpose." 

Double  inuigee  {diplopia), — An  object  only  appears  single  when  both 
visual  lines  are  fixed  upon  it ;  any  pathological  deviation  of  either  visual 
line  must  necessarily  cause  diplopia,  as  the  rays  from  the  object  do  not 
then  fftll  upon  identical  portions  of  the  retina.  The  slightest  degree 
of  diplopia  is  that  in  which  the  double  images  are  not  distinctly  defined, 
but  seem  to  lie  slightly  over  each  other,  so  that  the  object  appears  to 
have  a  halo  round  it. 

We  meet  with  two  kinds  of  double  images. 

1.  Homonymotu  (or  direct)  diplopia,  in  which  the  image  to  the 
right  of  the  patient  belongs  to  his  right  eye,  the  left  image  to  the 
left  eye. 

2.  OroBsed  double  images,  in  which  case  the  image  to  the  right  of 
the  patient  belongs  to  his  left  eye,  that  on  his  left  to  his  right  eye. 

Homonymous  diplopia  is  always  produced  (except  in  incongruence 
of  the  retinflB)  in  convergent  squint,  for  if  the  eye  deviates  inwards 
from  the  object,  the  rays  coming  from  the  latter  will  fall  upon  the  ioner 
portion  of  the  retina  and  the  image  will  (in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  projection)  be  projected  outwards,  as  in  fig.  4. 

Let  I.  be  the  right  eye,  whose 
Fig-  ^  visual  line  is  fixed  upon  the  object 

(b).  II.  The  left  eye,  whose 
visual  line  (c  d)  deviates  inwards 
from  the  object ;  the  rays  from 
b  therefore  fikU  upon  e,  a  portion 
of  the  retina  internal  to  the  yel- 
low spot  (d),  and  the  image  is 
consequently  projected  outwards 
to  f ;  b  and  f  are,  therefore, 
homonymous  double  images,  the 
image  b,  which  \b  to  the  right 
of  the  patient,  belonging  to  his 
right  eye,  the  image  f  to  his 
left  eye. 
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Crossed  doable  images  arise  in  divergent  sqnint,  for  as  the  one  eye 
deviates  ontwards  &om  the  object,  the  rajs  &om  the  latter  fall  upon 
a  portion  of  the  retina  external  to  the  macula  latea,  the  image  is  pro- 
jected inwards,  and  crosses  that  of  the  other  eye,  as  in  fig.  5. 

L  The  right  eye,  whose  visnal 
Hne  is  fixed  npon  the  object  (b). 
n.  The  left  eye,  whose  visnal  line 
(c  d)  deviates  ontwards  from  the 
object;  the  rays  from  the  latter 
therefore  &n  npon  e,  a  portion  of 
the  retina  external  to  the  macula 
hitea  (d),  and  the  image  is  pro- 
jected to  f^  crossing  the  image  b ; 
the  image  f,  which  lies  on  the 
patient's  right  hand  therefore  be- 
longs to  his  left  eye,  the  image 
b,  whidi  lies  on  his  left  side,  to 
the  right  eye. 

If  one  eye  squints  upwards,  the 
rays  wiQ  ^1  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  retina,  and  the  image  be 
projected  beneath  that  of  the  healthy  eye.  The  reverse  will  be  the 
case  if  the  eye  squints  downwards,  for  then  the  rays  will  fall  upon  the 
lower  portion  of  the  retina,  and  the  image  will  be  projected  above  that 
of  the  healthy  eye. 

We  should  never  forget  to  ascertain  whether  the  diplopia  be  mon- 
ocular or  binocular ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  of  course  disi^pear  upon 
the  closure  of  either  eye.* 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  action  of  prisms.  When  a  ray  of  light 
&!lils  upon  a  prism,  it  is  refracted  towards  its  base.  If,  for  instance, 
whilst  we  look  at  an  object  (e.^.,  a  lighted  candle)  at  8  feet  distance, 
with  both  eyes,  a  prism,  with  its  base  towards  the  nose,  is  placed 
before  the  right  eye,  the  rays  from  the  candle  will  be  deflected  towards 
the  base  of  the  prism,  and  fall  upon  a  portion  of  the  retina  internal  to 
the  ydlow  spot,  and  be  consequently  projected  outwards,  giving  rise  to 
honumymous  diplopia.  As  we  are,  however,  very  susceptible  of  double 
images,  the  eye  will  endeavour  to  unite  them  by  an  outward  move- 
ment (its  external  rectus  becoming  contracted),  which  ynll  again  bring 
the  rays  upon  the  yellow  spot,  but  at  the  same  time  of  course  cause  a 

•  In  aTaminrng  the  double  images  of  a  patient,  it  is  conTenient  to  place  a  slip  of 
led  gbM  before  the  sound  eye,  for  we  thus  enable  him  readily  to  distinguish  the 
two  images  by  their  colour,  and  we  also  weaken  the  intensity  of  the  image  of  the 
sound  eye,  and  approximate  it  more  to  that  of  the  affected  one,  whose  image,  owing 
to  the  rays  from  the  object  fiedling  upon  an  eccentric  portion  of  the  retina,  will  be 
lets  intense  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  spot,  upon  which  the  rays  £fdl,  from 
the  macula  Intea. 
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divergent  squint.    Fig.  6  will  explain  this.    Let  a  b  be  the  yisoal  line 
of  the  left  eye  fixed  (with  the  other)  npon  a  candle  8  feet  off.    Now,  if 

a  prism  (with  its  base  towards  the 
^'  ^'  nose)   be   placed  before   the  right 

eye,  the  rays  are  refracted  towards 
the  base  of  the  prism  and  do  not,  as 
in  the  other  eye,  fall  npon  the  yel- 
low spot,  but  npon  a  pwtion  of  the 
retina  (d)  internal  to  the  latter,  and 
the  image  is  projected  outwards  to 
e ;  homonymous  diplopia,  therefore, 
arises,  and  to  avoid  this  the  exter- 
nal rectus  muscle  contracts  and 
moves  the  eye  outwards,  so  as  to 
bring  the  macula  lutea  (c)  to  the 
spot  (d)  to  which  the  rays  are  de- 
flected by  the  prism.  As  the  rays  from  the  object  will  now  fall  in 
both  eyes  upon  the  macula  lutea,  single  vision  will  result,  accompanied, 
of  course,  by  a  divergent  squint  of  the  right  eye. 

The  reverse  will  occur  if  we  turn  the  prism  with  its  base  to  the 
temple,  for  then  the  rays  will  be  deflected  to  a  portion  of  the  retina 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  macula  lutea,  and  the  image  will  be  projected 
inwards  across  that  of  the  left  eye,  and  crossed  diplopia  will  be  the 
result.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  the  internal  rectus  will  contract  and 
move  the  eye  inwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  macula  lutea  to  that  spot  to 
which  the  rays  are  deflected. 

The  Compress  Bandage. — ^The  form  of  bandage  to  be  employed,  as 
well  as  its  mode  of  application  to  the  eye,  is  of  much  practical  import- 
ance, and  it  should  vary  according  to  the  eflect  which  we  desire  to 
produce.  If  the  bandage  is  applied  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  dressing  upon  the  eye,  of  preventing  the  movement  of  the  latter 
and  of  the  eyelids,  or  of  guarding  the  eye  against  the  eflect  of  light  or 
cold,  it  need  but  be  of  a  very  simple  kind,  and  I  think  Liebreich's 
bandage  answers  these  purposes  best.  But  Von  Graefe  has  shown  that 
the  compress  and  bandage  may  often  be  made  of  great  therapeutical 
value,  especially  in  arresting  and  limiting  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  cornea,  such  as  is  apt  to  occur  in  old  and  decrepid  persons  after 
injuries  to  the  cornea,  or  an  operation  (c.^.,  extraction  of  cataract). 
In  such  cases  Liebreich*s  bandage  does  not  suffice,  and  we  must  employ 
the  pressure-bandage  of  Von  Graefe. 

Liebreich's  bandage  consists  of  a  knitted  cotton  band  abont  12 
inches  long  and  2J  inches  wide.  At  the  one  end  are  two  tapes,  the  one 
going  round  the  back  of  the  head,  the  other  forming  a  cross-bar  with 
the  first,  and  passing  over  the  top  of  the  head.     The  other  end  of  the 
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husdage  also  carries  a  tape  which  is  to  be  tied  at  the  side  of  the  head, 
opposite  the  affected  eye,  to  the  one  coming  round  from  the  back.  The 
piineipal  advantages  offered  by  this  bandage  are — that  it  perfectly 
retains  its  position  without  slipping,  and  that  it  can  be  undone  and  the 
dressings  changed  without  the  patient's  head  having  to  be  raised  from 
the  pillow.  If  the  thick  knitted  band  proves  heavy  and  hot,  I  substi- 
tute for  it  a  band  of  fine  muslin  or  of  elastic  web.  The  bandage  is  to 
be  applied  over  the  following  dressing : — The  patient  being  directed 
gently  to  close  his  eyes,  a  piece  of  soft  linen  is  laid  over  the  lids  so  as 
to  soak  np  any  discharge,  small  oval  pledgets  of  charpie*  or  carded 
cotton- wool  are  then  placed  over  this,  more  especially  in  the  hollows  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  eyeball  and  beneath  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit,  so 
as  to  fill  these  out,  and  bring  the  padding  nearly  to  the  same  level  as  in 
the  centre.  The  pressure  of  this  cushion  should  be  quite  uniform,  and 
not  greater  upon  one  portion  of  the  eye  than  another,  more  especially 
upon  the  centre  of  the  eyeball,  otherwise  it  will  produce  pain  and  dis- 
comfort. The  succession  of  the  pledgets  of  charpie  should  be  applied 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  lid  is  gently  stretched  across  the  eye- 
ball in  a  lateral  direction,  and  the  lids  thus  kept  immoveable.  The  two 
principal  points  of  pressure  should  be  at  the  inner  and  outer  canthus, 
so  that  the  eyeball  is  only  pressed  by  the  upper  lid  being  stretched 
gently  across  it. 

Von  Grraefet  nsed  three  different  forms  of  compressive  bandages — 
1,  the  temporary ;  2,  the  regular  compress ;  3,  the  pressure  compress. 

1.  The  temporary  handage  simply  consists  of  a  knitted  cotton  band 
about  15  inches  in  length  and  1}  inch  in  width,  which  is  to  be  placed 
over  the  eye  and  fiistened  by  a  couple  of  tapes.  For  this  purpose  I 
think  Liebreich's  bandage  is  to  be  greatly  preferred,  but  with  the  next 
two  forms  of  bandage  it  is  different,  for  with  them  we  can  regulate 
the  degree  and  mode  of  pressure  desired  with  a  nicety  and  accuracy 
not  to  be  obtained  with  Idebreich's. 

2.  The  Regular  Compress, — This  bandage  is  about  If  yard  long  and 
\\  inch  wide.  Its  outer  two-thirds  consist  of  fine  and  very  elastic 
flannel,  its  central  third  of  knitted  cotton.  The  eye  having  been  padded 
with  charpie  or  cotton  wool,  as  above  directed,  the  bandage  is  to  be 
thus  adjusted : — One  end  is  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead  just  above 
Ihe  affected  eye,  and  is  then  to  be  passed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
forehead  and  above  the  ear  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  the  knitted  por- 

*  Charpie  oonsirta  of  threads  of  very  fine  hnen ;  the  linen  should  be  cut  into 
anmS\  fqnAies  of  about  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  indiyidual  threads  are 
then  to  be  pnUed  out,  thos  forming  the  charpie,  whicb  should  be  folded  into  small 
pledgets.    This  is  mooh  cooler  and  more  comfortable  than  cotton  wool. 

.t  A.  f.  O.  ix,  2 ;  vide  also  an  abridgment  of  this  paper,  by  the  author,  in  B.  L. 
O.  H.  Eep.  ir,  2. 
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tion  is  next  carried  on  below  the  ear  and  brought  upwards  over  the 
compress,  the  bandage  being  then  again  passed  across  the  forehead 
and  its  end  firmly  pinned.  I  generally  use  a  bandage  made  through- 
out of  very  fine  flannel  or  musUn,  and  in  cases  of  extraction  of  cataract, 
or  eren  in  some  cases  of  iridectomy,  I  place  a  pad  and  a  turn  of  the 
bandage  oyer  the  sound  eye  for  the  first  day  or  two,  so  as  to  keep  both 
dosed.  This  is  especially  advisable  in  hospital  practice  or  if  the  patient 
is  very  restless  and  troublesome. 

8.  The  pressure  bandage  is  made  of  fine  and  very  elastic  flannel, 
and  should  be  about  3|  yards  long  and  1}  inch  wide.  It  is  intended 
to  produce  complete  immobility  of  the  eye,  and  to  exert  a  considerable 
degree  of  graduated  pressure.  The  one  end  of  the  bandage  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  cheek,  at  a  point  about  midway  between  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  and  the  ear  of  the  afiected  side,  and  the  bandage  brought  up 
over  the  compress  (but  not  applied  too  tightly)  and  carried  across  the 
forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  and  then,  passing  beneath  the  ear, 
a  second  turn  is  to  ascend  (somewhat  more  vertically)  over  the  com- 
press, pressing  firmly  upon  the  latter.  The  bandage  is  then  again 
carried  across  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  finally  brought 
once  more  over  the  compress,  but  this  time  it  is  not  to  be  pulled 
tight. 

Baron  Heurtelaup^s  Artificial  Leech. — ^This  instrument  is  of  the 
greatest  service  in  4;he  abstraction  of  blood  in  deep-seated  intra-ocular 
diseases,  as,  for  instance,  in  inflammations  of  the  choroid,  retina,  and 
optic  nerve.     For  in  order  to  relieve  the  intra-ocular  circulation,  it  is 
necessary  thai  the  depletion  should  be  rapid,  and  we  find  that  in  the 
inflanmiations  of  the  deeper  tunics  of  the  eye,  depletion  by  leeches  is 
almost  useless,  whereas  the  effect  of  the  artificial  leech  is  very  consider- 
able.    The  instrument  consists  of  a  small  sharp  cylindrical  drill,  and 
of  a  glass  exhausting  tube,  with  an  air-tight  piston.     The  drill  can  be 
set  so  as  to  make  the  incision  of  the  desired  depth,  and  is  worked  by  a 
string,  on  pulling  which  a  rapid  revolution  of  the  drill  is  caused,  and 
the  skin  consequently  deeply  incised.*  The  instrument  is  to  be  appUed 
to  the  temple,  and  the  hair  should  be  previously  shaved  off*  at  this  spot, 
otherwise  it  will  get  between  the  skin  and  the  edge  of  the  exhausting 
tube,  and  thus  cause  the  admission  of  air.     The  incision  should  be 
Y  deep  (the  depth  varying  of  course  with  the  thickness  of 
order  that  the  blood  may  flow  freely  and  rapidly.     The 
n  is  then  to  be  applied  over  the  incision,  and  a  few  rapid 
so  that  the  skin  may  be  somewhat  drawn  up  into  the 
lood  will  now  flow  very  rapidly,  and  the  screw  in  the 

eiM  hare  lately  subttitated  a  spring  for  the  oord,  which  fiKsilitates 
renden  it  lesi  painliiL 
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XHBton  must  be  moved  in  accordance  with  the  flow  of  blood,  so  that  no 
Yacaxim  exiats  between  the  ping  and  the  colnnin  of  blood,  nor  should 
the  screw  be  moved  ronghlj  or  too  qnickly,  otherwise  it  may  produce 
great  pain.  The  glass  cylinder  (which  holds  about  1  oz.  of  blood) 
fdiould  be  fiUed  in  from  three  to  four  minutes.  The  cork  plug  should 
be  soaked  in  hot  water  previous  to  the  operation,  so  that  it  may  swell 
iq>  and  fit  veiy  tightly  into  the  tube,  and  the  edge  of  the  latter,  which 
is  applied  to  the  skin,  should  be  greased  or  soaped,  in  order  that  it 
may  fit  closely  to  the  skin,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  air ;  if  the  plug 
be  made  of  leather,  it  should  be  kept  well  soaked  in  oil.  With  a  little 
practice  the  operation  may  be  gently,  yet  efiectually  performed  without 
giving  much  pain  to  the  patient.  As  the  abstraction  of  blood  near  the 
eye  always  causes  considerable  increase  in  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
part  and  its  vicinity,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  until  the  period  of  reaction  is  passed. 
At  first  the  sight  will  be  a  little  dim  and  indistinct,  but  after  thirty  or 
thirty-six  hours  have  eli^sed,  the  beneficial  efiects  of  the  depletion  will 
generally  be  marked. 

The  Eye-douche. — The  best  and  cheapest  form  of  this  instrument 
gaanmsts  of  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  about  4|  feet  in  length,  carry- 
ing a  rose  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  crnrved  piece  of  metallic  pipe, 
which  is  to  be  suspended  in  a  jug  of  water  placed  on  a  high  shelf.  The 
fine  jet  of  water  thrown  up  through  the  rose  is  about  12  or  15  inches 
in  height,  and  the  force  with  which  it  plays  upon  the  eye  may  be  regu- 
lated by  approximating  or  removing  the  latter  from  the  rose.  This 
form  of  eye-douche  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  applied  by  meaus 
of  a  cup  to  the  eye  itself^  as  the  jet  is  in  this  case  &r  too  strong,  and 
often  increases  instead  of  alleviating  the  irritation.  It  is  to  be  em- 
ployed night  and  morning,  or  oftener  if  the  eyes  feel  hot  and  tired,  for 
two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time.  The  eyelids  are  to  be  dosed,  and  the 
stream  of  water  is  to  play  gently  upon  them. 

Mathien's  water  pulverizer,  or  the  instrument  used  for  Dr.  Richard- 
son's ether  spray,  will  also  be  found  very  useftd  and  agreeable. 
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Chapter  I. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 


1.— HTPER/EMIA   OF  THE   CONJUNCTIVA. 

We  not  nnfrequenily  meet  with  a  hyperssmio  condition  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  it  is  of  practical  importance  to  distingnish  this  from  a 
mild  form  of  conjnnctiyitis.  In  the  former  condition  we  find,  on  evert- 
ing the  eyelids,  that  their  lining  membrane  is  abnormallj  red,  and 
perhaps  a  little  swollen,  and  traversed  by  well-marked  meshes  of  blood- 
vessels, which  render  the  Meibomian  glands  somewhat  indistinct. 
This  increased  redness  may  extend  to  the  retro-tarsal  fold,  canmcle, 
semilunar  fold,  and  even  to  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  so  that  the  white  of 
the  eye  appears  flushed  and  injected.  The  papillsB  of  the  conjunctiva 
may  also  be  slightly  swollen  and  turgid,  which  gives  a  somewhat  rough 
and  velvety  appearance  to  the  inside  of  the  lids.  The  patient  is  generally 
troubled  by  a  feeling  of  smarting  and  itching  in  the  eye,  and  a  heaviness 
and  weight  in  the  eyelids,  so  that  he  experiences  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  open.  These  sensations  become  worse  in  the  evening, 
more  especially  in  bright  artificial  light.  Sometimes  there  is  a  slight 
tendency  to  lacluymation  when  the  eyes  are  exposed  to  wind  or  a  smoky 
atmosphere,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  mucous  discharge. 

This  hypersdmic  condition  may  be  produced  by  long-continued  work 
at  small  objects,  such  as  reading,  engraving,  microscopizing,  more  espe- 
cially by  strong  artificial  light.  It  is  also  not  unfrequently  a  reflex 
symptom  of  hypersomia  of  the  choroid  and  retina.  Thus  in  very  short- 
sighted persons  affected  with  sclerotico- choroiditis  posterior,  we  often 
notice  that  the  conjunctiva  becomes  flushed  if  they  persist  long  in 
reading,  sewing,  etc.  Again,  we  frequently  meet  with  the  same  thing  in 
persons  sufiering  from  hypermetropia,  who  either  do  not  use  spectacles 
at  all,  or  of  insufficient  power,  so  that  their  accommodation  is  strained 
and  fatigued. 

It  may  also  be  caused  by  an  irritating  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
e.g,y  cold  wind,  dust,  etc.  Or  it  may  be  due  to  mechanical  irritants, 
such  as  a  foreign  body  lodged  under  the  eyelids  or  in  the  cornea,  to 
inversion  of  the  lashes,  or  an  obstruction  of  the  laohiymal  passages. 

The  treatment  of  hyperssmia  of  the  conjunctiva  is  very  simple,  and 
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diould  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  cause.  K  it  be  brought 
on  by  overwork,  cessation  from  this  must  be  enforced,  and  if  the  patient 
suffers  from  h jpermetropia,  ihis  most  be  treated  bj  the  proper  nse  of 
spectacles.  The  eye-donche  or  the  pulverizer  must  be  frequently  used, 
and  the  eyelids  should  be  bathed  with  an  evaporating  lotion,  which 
gready  relieves  the  feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  Hds.  The  following 
lotions  will  be  found  very  useful  for  this  purpose : — 

1.  9)  Sp.  ^ther.  Nit.  Jj,  Acet.  Aromat.  gtts.  yj,  Aq.  Distill  Jvj.  or 
2,  $>  Sp.  Amnion.  Aromat., Ether.  Sulphuric  aa  5ij.  aq.  Bosar.  J vj.  These 
lotions  are  to  be  sponged  over  the  closed  eyelids  and  around  the  eyes 
3 — 4  times  daily,  and  allowed  to  evaporate. 

3.  |l  ^t^eris  5ij — 5iv.  Spir.  Bosismar,  ^iv.  To  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  above,  but  in  smaller  quantity,  especially  if  the  skin 
be  very  delicate  and  susceptible.  The  best  astringent  lotions  are  those 
composed  of  2 — 4  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  acetate  of  lead,  in  4 — 6 
MS.  of  water.  A  piece  of  folded  lint  saturated  with  the  lotion,  is  to 
be  laid  over  the  eyelids  for  15  or  20  minutes  several  times  a  day,  and 
a  few  drops  may  be  allowed  to  enter  the  eye. 

But  if  the  hypersemia  has  become  chronic,  these  appHcations  will 
not  suffice,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  apply  a  drop  or  two  of  a 
weak  cc^yrinm  (gr.  j. — ij.  to  5j.  of  water)  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper, 
OT  ev^i  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  to  the  conjunctiva  ;*  or  the  sulphate  of 
copper  or  the  lapis  divinusf  may  be  lightly  applied  in  substance.  The 
eye-douche  or  cold  compresses  should  be  used  after  these  applications. 
I  must  here  call  attention  to  a  very  prevalent  popular  error,  namely, 
that  it  strengthens  the  eyes  to  dip  the  ^ice  into  cold  water  with  the 
eyehds  open.  This  habit  is,  however,  to  be  condenmed,  as  it  often 
produces  much  irritation  and  hypersBmia  of  the  conjunctiva^ 

2.— CATABBHAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

The  term  "  simple  conjunctivitis "  should,  I  think,  be  altogether 
discarded.  It  is,  in  &ct,  only  the  mildest  form  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia^ 
and  hence  there  is  no  reason  to  make  it  a  distinct  disease. 

*  CoOyria  are  best  apf^ed  with  a  earners  hair  brush  or  the  hollow  part  of  a 
quill  pen,  which  is  not  to  be  cut  pointed  (as  for  writing)  but  rounded  off,  a  small 
bole  being  cut  in  the  upper  part,  so  that  the  air  may  enter  and  force  out  the  Hquid. 
Tbe  surgeon  ^ould  stand  in  front  of  the  patient,  and,  directing  him  to  look  upwards, 
niie  the  upper  lid  with  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand,  and  depress  (and  slightly 
erert)  the  lower  lid  with  the  thumb,  in  this  way  a  Uttle  pouch  is  formed  between  the 
lower  hd  and  the  eyehaU,  into  which  the  drop  is  to  be  poured.  The  patient  should 
tiiflB  mb  the  lids  well  together,  so  that  the  coUyrium  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
vhole  at  the  conjunctiTal  surface.  Instead  of  the  quill  or  brush,  the  stopper  of  a 
diop-bottle,  aa  sold  by  most  chemists,  may  be  used. 

t  Lapis  dirinus  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of 
potMs  and  alum,  which  ingredients  are  to  be  moulded  into  sticks. 
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18  DISEASES  OP  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

On  evertdng  the  eyelids  in  a  case  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  we  notice 
that  the  conjnnctiya  is  red,  vascnlar,  and  swollen,  so  that  the  Meibomian 
glands  are  nearly  or  entirely  hidden.  Thp  hypersamia  oonunenoes  at 
the  tarsal  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  to  which  it  may  indeed  remain 
confined  in  very  mild  cases.  (Generally,  however,  it  soon  extends  to 
the  retro-tarsal  fold,  carande,  semilunar  fold,  and  ocular  conjunctiva, 
reaching  perhaps  quite  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea. .  As  the  disease 
subsides,  the  vascularity  retraces  its  steps  in  the  reverse  direction.  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  the  vascularity  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  from 
that  of  the  subjunctival  tissue.*  The  former  is  characterised  by  a 
superficial  network  of  vessels  of  a  brick-red  or  scarlet  colour,  whidi  run 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  are  freely  moveable  upon  the  scle- 
rotic. The  meshes  of  this  network  are  coarse  and  large,  more  espe- 
cially towards  the  region  of  the  retro-tarsal  fold.  On  and  between  them 
are  often  noticed  coarse  red  patches  of  extravasated  blood,  particularly 
near  the  cornea.  But  these  efi^isions  are  also  seen  on  the  palpebral 
ooi\junctiva  and  r^ro-tarsal  fold.  If  the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  alone 
implicated,  the  white  sclerotic  can  be  seen  shining  through  the  vascular 
meshes.  But  it  is  different  if  the  subjunctival  tissue  is  also  injected, 
for  we  then  notice  fine,  parallel  vessels  of  a  rosy  tint,  radiating  towards 
the  cornea,  around  which  they  form  a  pink  zone.  These  vessels  are 
not  moveable  upon  the  sclerotic. 

The  eyelids  are  generally  somewhat  swollen  and  red,  and  their  tem- 
perature is  perhaps  slightly  increased ;  but  none  of  these  symptoms  are 
BO  marked  as  in  purulent  ophthalmia.  Occasionally,  the  oedema  of  the 
eyelids  is  so  considerable  that  the  upper  lid  hangs  down  in  a  massive 
fold,  and  overlaps  the  lower.  The  edges  of  the  lids  are  usually  some- 
what red  and  swollen,  and  at  a  later  stage,  they  often  become  sore 
and  excoriated  from  the  discharge  and  the  altered  secretion  of  the 
Meibomian  glands.  Indeed,  this  irritation  may  in  time  give  rise  to 
marginal  blepharitis. 

The  degree  of  swelling  of  the  lids  does  not,  however,  necessarily 
correspond  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  or  the  redness  of  the  con- 
junctiva. Thus,  in  feeble  subjects  we  sometimes  find  that  there  is  great 
oedema  of  the  lids,  leading  us  to  suspect  a  severe  form  of  the  disease, 

*  We  may  diHtn'Tigiiiwh  three  kinds  of  vasouliuity  on  the  eyeball :  1.  The  con* 
junctiyal  yessels,  whioh  are  brick-red,  large-meshed,  and  fireely  moreable.  They 
consist  both  of  veins  and  arteries.  2.  The  aubooigunctiTal  yessels,  which  are  of  a 
pink,  rosy  tint,  their  meshes  being  smaller,  and  the  vessels  radiating  in  a  parallel 
direction  towards  the  edge  of  the  oomea,  around  which  they  form  a  rosy  zone ;  these 
yessels  are  chiefly  venous,  8.  The  sclerotic  vessels,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  form 
of  distinct  individual  vessels,  but  as  small  ill-defined  red  patches,  which  lend  a  bluish- 
red  blush  to  the  surfiuse  of  the  sclerotic.  For  further  information  as  to  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  eye,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Leber's  important  researches,  ^  f.  0> 
xi,  1, 1 ;  and  also  to  those  of  Donders,  Klin.  MonaUblttt  1864. 
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andyelt  on  opening  the  eye,  we  are  surprised  to  find  but  slight  injection 
of  the  palpebral  and  ocular  conjanotiya^  and  but  little,  if  any,  discharge. 
In  snch  cases  we  should  examine  as  to  the  existence  of  an  hordeolum, 
or  whether  the  patient  has  been  stung  on  the  lid  by  an  insect. 

In  the  sererer  cases  of  catarrhal  ophthahnia,  we  find  that  the  con- 
junctiys  becomes  veiy  swollen,  more  especiaUy  in  the  region  of  the 
retro-tarsal  fold,  so  that,  on  considerable  eversion  of  the  eyelids,  it 
qiringB  into  view  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  ^ck  red  girdles  encircling 
the  eyebalL  The  camnde  and  semilunar  fold  are  also  swollen,  and 
assume  a  dark-red  and  fleshy  appearance.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
•ffeetion,  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  is  firm,  and  lends  a  peculiar 
Instroiis  and  g^tening  appearance  to  the  inner  saTCace  of  the  lids ;  but 
later  it  becomes  more  flaccid  and  s(^  and  falls  more  readily  into  folds. 
The  papillaa  of  the  oonjunctiya  generally  become  swollen  and  turgid, 
often  to  a  considerable  degree,  so  that  they  give  a  rou^  velvety,  and 
so-called  "  granular  "  appearance  to  the  conjunctiva.*  In  severe  cases, 
especially  in  old  decrepid  peisons,  and  after  the  long-continued  use  of 
cold  applicoticms,  the  ocular  conjunctiva  may  also  become  swollen 
(diemosis),  which  is  due  to  a  serous,  or  perhaps  even  plastic,  infiltra- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  the  chemosis  is  but  very  slight. 

The  discharge  varies  in  quantity  and  quahty,  according  to  the 
stage  and  intensity  of  the  affection.  In  the  early  stages,  there  is  gener- 
ally only  an  increased  secretion  of  tearo,  but  the  disdiarge  soon  becomes 
more  opaqne  and  stringy,  and  of  a  yellowish  red  tinge,  consisting  chiefly 
of  albumen  and  broken  down  epithelial  cells.  As  the  disease  advances, 
and  liie  inflammatory  symptoms  increase  in  severity,  the  discharge 
becomes  more  copious  and  oi  a  muoo-purulent  character,  the  pus  cells 
being  suspended  in  the  mucus.  It  then  also  assumes  a  light  yellow 
oolonr,  and  a  thicker  and  more  creamy  consistence.  In  very  mild  cases 
it  is  often  so  slight  in  quantity  that  it  may  easily  escape  detection. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  on  very  considerable  eversion  of  the  lids,  that  a  thin 
yellow  string  of  matter  is  observed  to  be  imbedded  and  almost  hidden 
in  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  collected  in  the  form  of  a  small 
jeUow  bead  at  the  angle  of  the  eye.  The  lashes  are  generally  found  to 
be  somewhat  glued  together  in  the  morning  by  the  discharge,  and  the 
ahered  and  increased  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands. 

*  hx  unsg  the  tenn  "  grannlsr "  for  this  appearance  of  the  eonjanctiTa,  I  muat 
iteong^  inant  upon  the  great  neceeniy  of  not  confounding  this  oondition  with  that 
of  tnie  granular  lids,  which  is  hnt  too  often  done,  and  which  has  led  to  yeiy  great 
eonfosion,  not  only  in  the  diagnosis,  hut  also  in  the  treatment  recommended  for  these 
affeetiona.  In  the  former  case,  the  granular  appearance  is  simply  due  to  the  infil- 
trated and  turgid  condition  of  the  papilhe,  whereas  the  true  granulations  are  a  new 
fennation  of  a  perfsetly  di&rent  character. 

C  2 
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20  DISEASES  OP  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

There  is  generallj  yery  little  pain  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  The 
patient  only  complains  of  a  feeling  of  heat  and  itching  in  the  lids,  which 
causes  him  to  mb  them  frequently.  These  sensations  increase  towards 
night,  and  manifest  themselves  especially  during  reading  or  writing  by 
artificial  light,  or  in  a  crowded  and  smoky  room.  The  eyelids  feel  stiff 
and  heavy,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  open  them,  this  is  especially  the  case 
if  the  Hds  are  rather  tight  and  press  upon  the  globe.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  symptoms  is  the  sensation  as  if  a  foreign  body,  such  as 
sand,  grit,  or  finely-powdered  glass  were  lodged  under  the  lids.  This 
is  evidently  due,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mackenzie,  to  the  friction  of 
the  swollen  papill89  against  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  This  sensation 
should,  however,  remind  us  of  the  &ct  that  the  symptoms  of  catarrhal 
ophthalmia,  vis.,  conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  injection,  lachryma- 
tion,  pain,  Sdc.,  may  be  produced  by  a  foreign  body,  and  the  inner  sur- 
&ce  of  both  hds,  as  well  as  the  cornea,  should  therefore  be  careftdly 
ozamined,  in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  a  foreign  body  be 
present  or  not. 

There  is  generally  only  a  slight  degree  of  photophobia.  If  it  is 
severe,  and  accompanied  by  much  lachrymation,  subconjunctival  injec* 
tion,  and  considerable  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  more  particularly 
over  the  brow  and  down  the  side  of  the  nose  (ciiiaiy  neuralgia),  it  is  a 
sign  that  there  is  much  irritation  of  the  ciliary  nerves. 

Vision  is  only  in  so  far  affected,  that  objects  may  appear  somewhat 
hazy  and  indistinct,  as  if  seen  through  ground  glass,  which  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  little  of  the  discharge  upon  the  cornea.  The  patients 
also  notice  muscaB  volitantes  in  the  shape  of  strings  of  fine  beads  float- 
ing through  the  field  of  vision,  these  are  produced  by  mucus  and  little 
flakes  of  epithelium  being  washed  over  the  cornea  by  the  movements  of 
the  eyeHds.  For  the  same  reason,  the  flame  of  a  candle  often  appears  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  coloured  ring,  which,  however,  also  disappears 
when  the  lids  are  rubbed.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  this  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  luminous  ring  round  a  flame,  which  is  one  of 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  glaucoma. 

Catarrhal  ophthalmia  may  be  caused  by  sudden  dianges  in  the 
atmosphere,  by  exposure  to  cold,  draught,  and  wet,  or  to  great  heat  and 
glare,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  blacksmith's  forge,  or  a  large  cooking  fire. 
Long  confinement  in  hot,  smoky,  crowded,  and  ill- ventilated  rooms  may 
likewise  produce  it,  as  also  excessive  use  of  the  eyes,  especially  by  arti- 
ficial light.  Or  it  may  show  itself  in  conjunction  with,  and  be  a  part 
symptom  of,  the  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  or 
respiratory  organs.  As  a  continuation  of  the  common  integument,  the 
conjunctiva  may,  moreover,  become  affected  in  the  acute  exanthemata, 
as  in  small  pox,  scarlatina,  and  measles,  also  in  erysipelas,  herpes  zoster, 
and  eczema  of  the  &ce.    It  may  suffer  consecutively  in  affections  of  the 
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eyelida,  as  for  instance  in  ectropion  or  distichiasis,  or  in  those  of  the 
lachiynuJ  apparatos.  Lideed  epiphora  dependent  upon  some  impedi- 
ment to  the  free  efflux  of  the  tears,  is  a  not  nnfreqnent  cause  of  obstinate 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  readily  disappears 
as  soon  as  the  lachrymal  affection  is  cured.  Undetected  foreign  bodies, 
or  injuries  from  mechanical  or  chemical  irritants  may  also  give  rise  to 
ooDJunctivitis. 

Finally,  it  may  be  produced  by  contagion,  more  especially  if  the 
disease  is  at  all  severe,  if  tbe  swelling  extends  to  the  retro-tarsal  fold  of 
tibe  upper  lid,  and  the  discharge  is  of  a  muco-purulent  character.  It 
almost  always  reproduces  catarrhal  ophthalmia  and  only  in  rare  cases 
gives  rise  to  tfie  pumlent  or  diphtheritic  form. 

The  prognosis  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  ^Etvourable,  for  the  affec- 
tion is  very  amenable  to  treatment.  The  milder  forms  generally  run 
their  course  in  a  few  days,  the  more  severe  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
cornea  becomes  but  seldom  implicated,  and  even  if  ulcers  should  form 
upon  it,  they  are  generally  quite  superficial  and  peripheral,  so  that  at 
tiie  worst  they  only  give  rise  to  a  slight  opacity.  Only  in  very  severe 
cases  and  under  very  injudicious  treatment  do  the  cornea  and  iris 
participate  to  any  dangerous  extent. 

If  the  affection  is  neglected,  it  may  become  chronic  and  prove  very 
obstinate  and  intractable,  more  especially  in  old  persons.  The  conjuno- 
tiva  becomes  flaccid  and  rough,  and  this  may  give  rise  to  superficial 
comeitis,  or  ectropion,  particularly  of  the  lower  lid. 

The  ireadment  must  vary  according  to  the  stage  and  the  severity 
of  the  disease.  If  the  eye  is  very  irritable,  and  there  is  much  photo- 
phobia, lachiymation,  and  ciliary  neuralgia,  accompanied  by  conjunc- 
tival and  marked  subconjunctival  injection,  astringent  lotions  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  as  they  would  increase  the  irritability,  or  might 
even  set  up  inflammation  of  the  cornea  or  iris.  In  such  cases,  the  lids 
should  be  well  everted,  and  a  careful  examination  made  as  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  body  beneath  them,  or  upon  the  cornea.  If  none  is 
detected,  the  condition  of  the  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  of 
ihe  cornea  and  iris  should  next  be  ascertained,  as  these  symptoms  of 
irritation  may  be  due  to  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  or  to  a  commencing 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  or  iris.  In  this  condition  of  the  eye,  it  is 
ofien  impossible  to  decide  whether  it  is  simply  a  case  of  commencing 
oUarrhal  ophthalmia  accompanied  by  unusually  severe  symptoms  of 
ciliary  irritation,  or  whether  it  is  a  case  of  incipient  comeitis  or  iritis. 
It  is,  therefore,  always  the  wisest  plan  to  leave  the  question  of  diagnosis 
open,  until  the  real  character  of  the  affection  becomes  more  pronounced, 
and  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  symptoms  of  irritation  by  soothing 
applications  (such  as  atropine  and  warm  fomentations).  By  so  doing, 
we  guard  ourselves  against  committing,  perhaps,  a  serious  error  in 
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treatmeni.  For  if  it  ahoiild  tnm  out  to  be  a  oaae  ci  caksirrhtl  ophthal- 
nua,  astaringenis  may  be  employed  as  Boon  as  the  symptoms  of  irritation 
have  somewhat  sabsided,  and  the  diadiarge  has  aasomed  a  mnoo- 
pnmlent  character ;  i^  on  the  other  hand,  it  ahonld  prove  to  be  a  caaa 
of  comeitis  or  iritis,  the  treatment  has  been  most  appropriate  and  jndi- 
cioQS,  whereas  the  use  of  astringents,  more  espedallj  the  more  powerful 
ones,  wonld  have  been  very  injarions. 

The  patient  should  be  warned  to  guard  his  eyes  against  exposore 
to  wet  or  oold ;  and  to  abstain  from  all  reading,  dsa,  more  especially  by 
artificial  light. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  ciliary  nenralgta,  hoi  poppy  fomentatimiB 
should  be  applied  to  the  eye ;  but  if  the  patient  should  be  of  a  rheumatio 
habit,  the  moisture  may  produce  considerate  cadema  of  the  lids,  and 
hot  dry  flannels  are  therefore  to  be  preferred. 

A  solution  of  atropine  (gr.  ij  to  Jj  of  water)  should  be  dropped  into 
the  eyes  two  or  three  times  a-day,  and  the  following  compound  bdla- 
donna  ointment  should  be  rubbed  over  the  forehead : — 

9>  Extract  Belladonn»  gr.  x. — Hydrarg.  Ammon.  Chlorid.  gr.  v. 
Adip.  3j.  M.  A  portion  of  this  is  to  be  rubbed  over  the  forehead  three 
or  four  times  daOy,  and  should  be  covered  by  a  piece  of  thin  tissue 
paper,  so  as  to  prevent  its  drying  and  becoming  hard.  It  should  not 
be  washed  off  until  it  is  time  for  its  le-apjdication.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days  a  slight  papular  eruption  will  appear,  when  the  oint- 
ment is  to  be  discontinued. 

When  the  acute  symptoms  of  irritation  have  subsided,  and  those  of 
catarrhal  ophthalmia — more  especially  a  muco-purulent  discharge — 
begin  to  show  themselves,  astringents  must  be  applied.  In  the  milder 
cases,  in  which  there  is  not  much  conjunctival  redness,  and  the  dis- 
charge  is  chiefly  of  a  mucous  character,  lodging  in  the  form  of  thin^ 
yellowish  stringy  flakes  in  the  retro-tarsal  fold,  or  the  angles  of  the 
eye,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper  (1  or  2  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  distilled  water)  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye  two  or  three  times 
daily.  If  the  blood-vesseLs  are  much  dilated,  and  the  conjunotiva 
relaxed  and  flaccid,  a  solution  of  tannin  (gr.  iv — ^viij  to  ^  of  water)  is  to 
be  prefen^.  I  have  also  found  much  benefit  firom  the  chloride  of  zino 
(gr«  ss— j  to  Ij)  which  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Critchett. 

But  if  the  inflammation  is  severe,  if  the  discharge  is  copious,  thick, 
and  creamy,  these  remedies  will  no  longer  suffice,  and  we  must  have 
irse  to  nitrate  of  silver,  the  strength  of  the  solution  varying 
ding  to  the  amount  and  thickness  of  the  discharge.  For  general 
yaoB  a  solution  of  2  or  3  grains  to  the  ounce  will  be  found  the  best, 
rge  drop  of  this  should  be  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  or  a 
to  the  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
ihould  then  be  rubbed  with  the  finger,  so  that  the  solution  may 
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oome  in  ocmtact  with  the  whole  of  the  oonjimctiya.  The  feeling  of  grit 
and  sand  in  the  eye  as  well  as  the  lachrymation  are  mnch  relieved,  and 
will  disappear  for  five  or  six  hours.  On  their  reappearance,  the  coUyrinm 
should  he  again  applied.  It  may,  however,  he  necessary  to  apply  a  still 
stronger  solution  (gr.  iv — ^^*  to  Jj)  if  the  discharge  is  very  copious  and 
thick,  and  if  i^e  affection  has  lasted  for  some  time,  or  the  mitigated 
nitrate  of  silver  should  he  applied  in  substance,  vide  p.  34.  Before  the 
ooDyrinm  is  applied,  the  discharge  must  be  removed  by  the  injection 
of  lukewann  water  beneath  the  lids.  This  renders  the  action  of  the 
oollyTinm  &r  more  efficacious.  After  each  instillation  of  the  astringent 
ooQyria,  oold  water  compresses  should  be  applied  to  the  lids  for  the 
^laoe  of  from  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  being  changed  as  soon  as  they 
become  at  all  warm.  This  will  give  great  relief  to  the  patient,  and 
subdue  the  pain  and  irritation  produced  by  tiie  lotion. 

Lukewarm  water  should  be  injected  between  the  lids  every  two  or 
three  hours,  so  as  to  wash  away  the  discharge.  Or  the  following  lotion 
reoonunended  by  Mackenzie  may  be  employed  with  advantage  for  this 
purpose.  9>  Hydrarg.  Bichlorid.  gr.  j. — Ammoniaa  Mmiat.  gr.  vj. — 
Aq.  distilL  ^vj, — Misce.  A  table-spoon^l  of  this  lotion  is  to  be  mixed 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  hot  water.  In  mild  cases  the  eyes  should 
be  fomented  with  it  three  or  four  times  daily,  a  little  being  permitted 
to  enter  the  eye.  In  severer  cases  it  should  be  injected  over  the  whole 
eonjunctiTa. 

A  little  simple  cerate  or  unscented  cold  cream  is  to  be  applied  to 
tiie  edges  of  the  lids  to  prevent  their  sticking.  K  crusts  have  formed 
upon  tiie  lashes,  they  are  to  be  soaked  with  warm  water,  and  then 
carefully  removed  so  as  not  to  produce  any  excoriation.  If  the  edges 
or  angles  of  the  lids  are  sore  and  excoriated,  the  red  precipitate  oint- 
ment (gr.  j — ^ij  to  the  drachm  of  lard)  is  to  be  applied  night  and 
morning,  or  the  weak  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment  may  be  used 

The  attendants  must  be  warned  that  the  discharge  in  catarrhal 
ophtfaymia  is  contagious,  and  that  the  sponges,  towels,  Ac.,  used  for 
the  patient  must  be  carefhUy  kept  apart,  and  not  employed  for  any 
other  porpoee.  Some  authors  have  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  oon- 
tagionsness  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  but  in  out-patient  practice  we 
have  very  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  several  members  of  the 
same  fionily  affected  consecutively  with  the  disease;  Constitutional 
fe^atment  will  hardly  be  required ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  freely 
open,  and  if  the  patient  is  feeble  and  out  of  healtii,  tonics  should  be 
administered. 

3._PtJRULENT  OPHTHALMIA. 

(Syn.  E^^yptian  ophthalmia,  contagious  ophthalmia,  military  oph- 
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We  cannot  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  acute 
catarrhal  and  pnrolent  ophthalmia.  The  latter  may  indeed  be  re- 
garded as  a  more  severe  form  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  in  which  all  the 
symptoms  of  this  affection  are  intensified  in  degree.  The  lids  are  more 
cedematons,  hot,  and  red,  the  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctiva  more 
injected  and  swollen,  and  the  papill89  more  turgid  and  prominent. 
The  chemosis  is  also  more  considerable,  and  the  discharge  is  thicker^ 
more  copious,  and  more  contagious.  The  inflammation  is,  moreover, 
not  confined  to  the  conjunctiva,  but  extends  deeper,  and  involves  also 
the  sub-oonjunctival  tissue.  So  that  there  is  not  only  a  secretion  of 
muco-purulent  discharge  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  but 
also  an  infiltration  of  sero-plastic  lymph  into  the  substance  of  this 
membrane.  The  cornea  is,  moreover,  far  more  frequently  and  more 
seriously  implicated  than  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 

At  the  commencement,  the  patient  experiences  a  sensation  of  heat 
and  itching  in  the  eye,  as  if  a  foreign  body,  more  especially  sand  or 
grit,  were  lodged  beneath  the  eyelids.  The  edges  of  the  latter  become 
slightly  glned  together,  and  small  beads  of  matter  collect  and  harden 
on  the  lashes  and  at  the  comers  of  the  eye.  On  eversion  of  the  lids, 
their  lining  membrane  is  found  to  be  very  vascular,  swollen,  and  of  a 
uniform  redness,  so  that  the  Meibomian  glands  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  retro-tarsal  fold,  the  caruncle,  semilunar  fold,  and 
ocnlar  conjunctiva  are  also  abnormally  red  and  swollen.  The  eyelids 
are  red,  glistening,  and  perhaps  somewhat  puffy.  At  first,  there  is 
only  considerable  lachrymation,  but  the  discharge  soon  assumes  a, 
muco-purnlent  character,  having  yellow  flakes  of  pus  and  broken-down 
epithelial  cells  suspended  in  it. 

Up  to  this  point,  all  these  symptoms  are  only  those  of  catarrhal 
ophthalmia.  But  as  the  disease  advances,  they  soon  become  more 
severe  in  character.  The  patient  often  experiences  great  pain  in  and 
around  the  eye,  which  may  even  extend  to  the  corresponding  half  of 
the  head,  especially  if  the  inflammation  be  of  a  sthenic  character,  in 
which  case  marked  febrile  symptoms  may  also  present  themselves. 
Generally,  the  pain  diminishes  as  soon  as  the  discharge  becomes 
purulent.  It  may,  however,  again  increase  in  severity  if  the  cornea 
becomes  affected,  and  especially  if  the  iris  or  other  tissues  of  the  globe 
should  become  involved  in  the  inflammation.  In  general  inflammation 
of  the  eyeball  (panophthalmitis)  the  pain  is  often  excruciating. 

The  lachrymation  and  photophobia  increase,  the  lids  become  very 
swollen,  so  that  the  upper  hangs  down  in  a  thick  heavy  fold,  and  they 
can  only  be  opened  or  everted  with  difl&culty.  They  are  red,  glistening, 
and  oedematous,  and,  if  deeply  pressed,  somewhat  tender.  Their  tem- 
perature, though  markedly  increased,  never  reaches  a  very  high  degree, 
and  this,  together  with  the  absence  of  tenderness,  is  of  importance  in 
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the  di£RBrential  diagnosis  between  pnmlent  and  diphtheritic  ophthaknia. 
The  conjnnctiYa  becomes  vascnlar  and  swollen,  and  patches  of  e£Eiised 
Uood  are  noticed  both  on  its  palpebral  and  ocular  portion.  The 
papillfle  are  very  turgid  and  prominent,  giving  a  rough^and  villous 
appearance  to  the  inside  of  the  lids.  As  thej  increase  in  size  they 
become  flattened  at  the  sides,  &om  being  pressed  against  each  other, 
and  they  appear  arranged  in  rows  without  a  distinct  base.  The  pro- 
minence may  be  so  considerable  that  they  assume  the  appearance  of 
cauliflower  excrescences.  They  ofben  bleed  freely  on  the  slightest 
touch,  as  their  epithelial  covering  is  very  thin  and  easily  shed.  The 
retro-tarsal  fold  is  much  swollen,  and,  on  eversion  of  the  lids,  springs 
into  view  in  ihe  form  of  thick,  red,  fleshy  girdles,  which  encircle 
the  eyefaalL  The  ocular  conjunctiva  becomes  very  vascular,  and  a 
serous  or  even  plastic  effiision  takes  place  into  it  and  the  sub-con- 
junctivtJ  tissue.  This  chemosis  is  far  more  marked  than  in  catarrhal 
ophtiialmia,  and  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  rise  like  a  high,  red, 
aemi-transparent  mound  round  the  cornea,  overlapping  its  edges  more 
or  less  considerably,  and  even  perhaps  protruding  between  the  lids. 
The  chemosis  is  most  prominent  at  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the 
oomea,  at  the  triangular  spaces  opposite  the  palpebral  aperture ;  for 
the  pressure  of  the  lids  keeps  down  the  chemotic  swelling  above  and 
below.  On  account  of  the  great  swelling  and  weight  of  the  eyelids 
and  the  great  chemosis,  the  vessels  supplying  the  cornea  become  much 
compressed,  and  its  nutrition  proportionately  impaired;  and  this 
explains  the  great  tendency  to  ulceration  and  suppuration  of  the  cornea 
in  severe  purulent  ophthalmia.  For  the  idea  that  the  irritating  and 
noxious  character  of  the  discharge  produces  the  affection  of  the  cornea 
is  erroneous. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  discharge  increases  in  quantity,  becomes 
more  opaque,  thick,  and  creamy,  and,  on  account  of  its  admixture  with 
blood,  frequently  assumes  a  reddish-yellow  tint.  It  is  often  so  con- 
siderable in  quantity  that  it  wells  out  from  between  the  eyelids  when 
tliese  are  opened,  and  flows  down  over  the  cheek ;  the  lashes  become 
clogged  wiih  it,  and  glued  together  into  little  bundles.  It  collects  in 
the  retro-tarsal  fold  and  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  in  the  hollow 
formed  by  the  chemosis,  and  this  appearance  may  easily  be  mistaken 
by  a  superficial  observer  for  suppuration  of  the  cornea.  The  discharge 
should,  therefore,  always  be  wiped  away  from  the  oomea  before  any 
opinion  is  formed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  latter.  On  cleansing  away 
the  matter  from  the  surfi&ce  of  the  palpebral  conjxmctiva,  we  notice 
that  the  latter  looks  red,  glistening,  villous,  and  succulent,  which 
enables  us  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  the  disease  from  diphtheritio 
conjunctivitis.  Sometimes,  however,  the  discharge  is  more  tenacious 
and  dings  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  conjunctiva  like  a  thin  membrane,  so 
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that  it  cannot  be  easilj  wiped  sway,  bnt  requires  to  be  stripped  off, 
when  it  oomee  off  in  the  form  of  thin  flakes.  But  on  its  removal,  we 
find  that  the  membrane  was  qnite  superficial,  and  that  the  appear- 
anoe  of  the  oonjunotiya  beneaUi  is  the  same  as  that  described  above. 
Hence  it  is  erroneous  to  call  this  "  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,"  simply 
because  the  discharge  is  more  tenacious  and  comes  off  in  flakes,  for  the 
symptoms  of  true  diphtheritic  ophthalmia  are  not  only  very  different, 
but  demand  a  very  different  course  of  treatment ;  there  can,  however, 
be  no  objection  to  terming  it  '^  membranous  ophthalmia."  But  we 
sometimes  meet  with  mixed  forms  of  purolent  and  diphtheritio 
ophihalmia. 

The  diief  danger  in  purulent  ophthalmia  is  the  implication  of  the 
oomea.  Any  cloudiness  of  the  latter  must,  therefore,  be  always  re- 
garded as  an  untoward  symptom,  more  especially  if  it  already  shows 
itself  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  if  there  is  any  tendency  to 
a  diphtheritic  character  in  the  ophthalmia.  At  a  later  period  it  is  less 
to  be  feared.  The  appearance  of  the  oomea  must  be  carefully  watched 
from  day  to  day,  and  in  severe  cases  its  condition  should  be  examined, 
if  possible,  at  the  interval  of  a  few  hours.  Implication  of  Uie  cornea 
is  especially  likely  to  occur  if  the  inflammation  is  very  severe,  the 
temperature  of  the  lids  much  increased,  the  chemosis  considerable  and 
firm,  and  accompanied  by  great  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  ciliary 
neuralgia.  The  pain  is  generally  intermittent,  and  often  very  severe, 
especially  towards  night ;  it  may  extend  deep  into  the  orbit  and  over 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  face.  On  examining  the  condi- 
tion of  the  oomea,  we  may  then  perhaps  discover  small  phlyctenulao  or 
infiltrations  at  its  edge  or  upon  its  sur&ce,  which  soon  pass  over  into 
ulcers.  Sometimes  there  is  a  serous  infiltration  (oedema)  into  the 
oomea,  which  may  remain  confined  to  the  periphery,  giving  it  a  slightly 
steamy  or  clouded  appearance.  If  this  opacity  is  considerable,  and 
extends  over  the  centre  of  the  oomea,  the  sight  may  be  greatly 
impaired,  or  a  circumscribed  light  grey  infiltration  may  show  itself  at  one 
portion  of  the  oomea  and^^^disappear  again  as  the  ophthalmia  subsides, 
or  it  may  become  nu^e  dense  and  assume  a  yellow  tinge.  (Generally, 
the  infiltration  soon  changes  into  an  ulcer,  which  may  in  ^Ekvourable 
cases  remain  superficial,  and  ultimately  leave  only  a  very  slight,  or  even 
no  opaciiy  of  the  oomea.  But  if  the  infiltration  or  ulcer  is  of  oon- 
siderable  size  and  rather  deep,  a  dense  opaciiy  may  remain  behind,  and 
greatly  impair  the  sight  if  it  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea. 
The  ulcer,  instead  of  remaining  superficial,  may,  however,  rapidly 
increase  in  circumference  and  depth,  and  soon  lead  to  extensive  per- 
foration of  the  cornea,  accompanied  by  prolapse  of  the  iris,  escape  of 
the  lens  and  perhaps  a  certain  quantity  of  vitreous  humour,  and  be 
followed  probably  by  the  formation  of  a  considerable  staphyloma. 
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Wben  the  oomaa  gives  way,  the  patient  experienoee  a  sodden 
rasnissioii  of  the  yiolent  pain,  acoompanied  by  a  gnsh  of  fluid  over 
the  dieek.  If  1^  nloer  is  large,  the  oomea,  on  acoonnt  of  being 
thinned  and  softened  at  this  point,  may  become  somewhat  bnlged 
forward  before  perforation  occnrs.  The  dangerous  character  of  the 
nicer  of  conrse  increases  with  its  extent,  as  the  perforation  will  be  pro- 
portioinate  in  size. 

Sometimes,  several  infiltrations  are  formed  near  to  each  other  and 
then  coalesce,  thns  giving  rise  to  one  large  ulcer.  In  many  cases  the 
perforation,  if  it  be  bat  of  limited  extent,  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
oocor,  for  the  nicer,  instead  of  increasing  in  circnmforence,  then  begins 
at  once  to  heal.  ' 

Perforation  of  the  cornea  may  give  rise  to  the  following  complica- 
tions. 1.  Prolapse  of  the  iris.  2.  Anterior  synechia.  3.  Central 
c^isolar  cataract.  4.  Displacement  or  obliteration  of  the  pupil.  5. 
Anterior  stiqihyloma.  For  further  information  upon  this  subject,  I 
must  r^er  the  reader  to  the  diapter  on  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 

If  the  perforation  of  the  cornea  is  small,  a  little  portion  of  itie  iris 
win  foil  against  it ;  when  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  lymph  will  bo 
effoaed.  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  iiis  will  become  adherent  at 
tioB  point  to  the  cornea,  giving  rise  to  an  anterior  synechia.  The  pupil 
will  be  dragged  towards  the  adhesion  and  more  or  less  displaced ;  or  it 
may  be  partially  or  wholly  implicated  in  it.  If  the  perforation  was 
extremely  small  (such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  fine  needle)  ihe 
re-aocnmulaiion  of  the  acqueous  humour  may  tear  through  any  little 
adhesion  that  has  taken  place  between  the  iris  and  cornea^  and  no 
anterior  synechia  will  be  left.  When  the  perforation  occurs  at  the 
centre  of  the  cornea,  the  lens  will  oome  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of 
the  ulcer,  and  a  central  anterior  capsular  cataract  may  be  formed.  If 
the  cornea  gives  way  to  a  greater  extent,  a  knuckle  of  iris  may  be 
pushed  into  the  ulcer  and  cause  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  which  may 
increase  to  a  very  considerable  siee  from  the  aqueous  humour  collecting 
witiiin  it  and  swelling  it  out.  A  small  protrusion  of  this  kind  has  been 
termed  a  myoeephaion.  Or  the  lens  may  escape  together  with  some 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  if  the  rupture  of  the  cornea  is  large,  and  then 
the  eyeball  may  become  atrophied.  Or  the  iris  fidls  into  the  gap, 
becomes  adherent  to  ihe  cornea  and  covered  with  lymph,  which  assumes 
a  cicatridal  character,  and,  yielding  gradually  to  the  intra-ocular  pres- 
sure, becomes  more  and  more  prominent,  and  thus  a  partial  or  total 
staphyloma  results. 

A  very  dangerous  kind  of  ulcer  is  that  which  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  form  of  a  smidl  crescentic  ulcer  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea 
(generally  ihe  lower),  looking  as  if  it  "had  been  scratched  by  a  finger 
naiL    Its  edges  soon  become  infiltrated,  and  assume  a  yellow  tint.    It 
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increases  in  depth,  and  rapidly  extends  farther  And  fhrther  ronnd  the 
cornea,  nntil  it  may  give  rise  to  a  very  considerable  perforation  op 
slongh  of  the  latter.  On  acconnt  of  its  being  situated  so  closely  to  the 
edge  of  the  cornea,  this  form  of  nicer  is  often  hidden  by  the  chemosis 
and  thns  easily  overlooked  at  the  ontset. 

In  very  severe  cases  of  pnmlent  ophthalTpia  with  intense  inflamma- 
tory symptoms,  sloughing  of  a  great  portion  or  even  of  the  whole  of 
the  cornea  may  take  place  within  a  few  hours.  The  cornea  loses  its 
transparency,  becomes  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  which  soon  passes 
into  a  yellow  tint,  and  looks  shrivelled  and  quite  opaque.  It  soon 
yields  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  gives  way,  and  the  eyeball  becomes 
atrophied. 

Iritis  may  supervene  when  the  ulceration  has  extended  to  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  cornea,  or  when  perforation  has  occurred.  H  severe,  it 
generally  gives  rise  to  great  ciliary  neuralgia,  photophobia,  and  lachiy- 
mation.  If  a  portion  of  the  cornea  remains  sufficiently  clear  to  permit 
of  our  seeing  the  iris,  we  find  the  latter  discoloured,  and  the  pupil  con- 
tracted, irregular,  and  perhaps  blocked  up  with  lymph,  or  there  may 
be  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber.  The  inflammation  may  extend  from 
the  iris  to  the  other  tissues  of  the  eye,  and  general  inflammation  of  the 
eyeball  (panophthalmitis)  set  in,  accompanied  by  excruciating  pain. 
Pannus  occurs  but  seldom  in  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  only  in 
cases  where  the  papill®  have  been  much  swollen  from  the  very  com* 
mencement  of  the  disease,  and  from  their  rubbing  against  the  cornea 
have  induced  a  superficial  vascular  comeitis.  It  is  more  frequently 
met  with  in  chronic  ophthalmia.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance, 
that  if  the  cornea  has  been  sufiering  from  pannus  before  the  attack  of 
purulent  ophthalmia,  there  is  £eu*  less  danger  of  its  ulcerating  or  suppu- 
rating than  if  it  is  quite  transparent.  This  important  fact  has  been 
utilized  in  the  treatment  by  inoculation  of  pannus  dependent  upon 
granular  lids. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  generally  runs  its  course  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
It  may,  however,  become  chronic  and  last  for  many  months  or  even 
years,  and  prove  very  obstinate.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the 
papillea  remain  swollen  and  prominent,  for  by  their  constant  friction 
against  the  cornea,  pannus  is  but  too  often  produced.  The  relaxed 
condition  of  the  conjunctiva  may  also  give  rise  to  ectropion,  or  this 
may  be  produced  by  the  lids  having  become  everted  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  not  having  been  properly  replaced. 

Cattses. — Purulent  ophthalmia  may  become  developed  from  an  acute 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  by  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  increasing  in 
severity,  either  through  a  continuation  of  the  original  cause,  through 
neglect,  or  through  a  mistaken  course  of  treatment.  The  same  canses 
which  may  give  rise  to  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  viz.,  exposure  to  cold  or 
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dmugbt,  great  glare,  &c.y  may  also  produce  the  pnnilent  form.  We 
aometinies  find  that  it  occurs  epidemically,  and  that  mild  irritants, 
which  wonld  at  other  times  only  have  cansed  a  simple  catarrhal  con- 
jimctiTitis,  now  produce  purulent  ophthalmia.  An  unhealthy  locality, 
a  vitiated  atmosphere,  crowded  and  badly  ventilated  rooms,  exposure  to 
great  heat  or  cold,  dust,  and  glare,  intensify  the  character  of  the  epidemic. 
Some  of  these  causes  are  frequently  met  with  in  places  where  many 
persons  are  collected  together,  as  in  workhouses,  foundling  hospitals, 
and  large  barradcs.  If  purulent  or  even  catarrhal  ophthalmia  once 
la-eaks  out  in  such  establishments,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  arrest  it 
before  it  has  spread  widely  amongst  the  inmates  and  committed  great 
ravages.  If  soldiers  on  their  march  or  in  camp  are  exposed  to  great 
heat  and  glare,  and  to  hot  winds  carrying  before  them  clouds  of  sand 
and  dust,  as  occurs  in  India  or  Egypt,  ophthalmia  will  soon  show  itself 
amongst  them.  Hence  the  terms  military  and  Egyptian  ophthalmia. 
These  names  should,  however,  be  abandoned,  for  this  affection  shows  no 
special  characteristics  warranting  its  being  classed  as  a  disease  sui 
generU.  The  epidemic  is  in  such  cases  generally  one  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  but  sometimes  it  may  assume  the  character  of  severe 
catarrhal  or  granular  conjunctivitis.  Or  these  affections  may  pass  one 
into  the  other,  or  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  army.  This  being  so, 
we  can  easily  understand  how  such  various,  and  often  conflicting  and 
confused  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  character,  the  severity,  and 
the  contagiousness  of  the  so-Called  military  ophthalmia. 

Contagion  is  the  most  frequent  cause,  as  the  contagious  power  of 
the  discharge  is  often  very  great.  This  varies,  however,  according  to 
the  severity  and  stage  of  the  disease.  Piringer,*  who  made  a  great 
number  of  valuable  and  interesting  experiments  to  test  the  contagious 
power  of  the  discharge,  found  that  during  the  earliest  stage,  and  also  in 
chronic  cases,  in  which  the  discharge  is  thin,  watery,  and  transparent, 
it  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  contagious.  But  it  becomes  slightly  so  when, 
though  still  watery,  it  assumes  a  somewhat  muco-pnrulent  character, 
and  then  it  generally  reproduces  a  mUd  form  of  the  disease.  The  con- 
tagiousness increases  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  affection,  and 
the  purulent  nature  of  the  discharge.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
the  discharge  of  a  severe  purulent  ophthalmia,  if  applied  to  a  healthy 
conjunctiva,  may  reproduce  the  disease  in  from  6 — 12  hours ;  that  from 
a  moderately  severe  form  in  from  12 — 36 ;  the  mild,  in  60 — 70 ;  and 
that  from  chronic  ophthalmia  in  72 — ^96  hours.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance  to  remember  that  the  discharge  from  purulent 
ophthalmia  does  not  always  reproduce  the  purulent  form,  but  may  give 
rise  to  catarrhal,  granular,  or  even  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis.    Just  as 

« 
*  Firinger ''  Die  BlenaochoS  im  MenBoheimuge,"  Gbatz,  1841. 
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the  discliarge  firom  catarrhal,  diphtheritic,  and  aonte  grannlar  ophthal* 
mia  may  produce  pnmlent  ophthalmia.  The  special  form  of  conjnnctiyitis 
which  may  arise,  will  depend  npon  atmospherical,  local,  and  oonstifca- 
tional  canses,  and  also  npon  the  age  of  tiie  patient.  Thns  Yon  Gbaefe 
states*  that  in  Berlin  the  matter  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  when 
applied  to  the  eyes  of  children  of  two  or  three  years  of  age,  generally 
produces  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  whereas  when  applied  to  adults  it 
m6stly  gives  rise  to  purulent  or  sometimes  to  granular  opht/halmia. 

Healthy  eyes  are  more  rapidly  and  severely  affected  by  the  inocula- 
tion of  contagious  matter  than  those  su£fering  from  vascular  forms  of 
comeitis,  more  especially  pannus.  Repeated  inoculation  dimiuiflhes  the 
contagions  power  of  the  discharge.  This  is  also  lessened  by  diluting 
the  latter  with  water,  it  being  altogether  lost  when  it  is  diluted  with  about 
one  hundred  parts  of  water.  Gonorrhceal  and  vaginal  discharges  may 
also  produce  purulent  ophthalmia.  It  appears  certain  that  the  air  ia 
often  a  carrier  of  the  contagion,  especially  if  many  persons  suffering 
from  severe  purulent  ophthalmia  are  crowded  together  in  one  room, 
and  this  is  perhaps  small  and  ill  v^itilated.  Yon  Gbaefe  thinks  that  iu 
such  cases  the  propagation  is  partly  caused  by  the  suspension  of  the 
constituents  of  the  discharge  in  the  atmosphere,  and  partiy  by  the  air 
expired  frt>m  the  lungs,  from  the  disdiarge  passing  down  the  lachrymal 
passages  into  tiie  nose.  Just  tiie  same,  in  fact,  as  what  occurs  in  common 
nasal  catarrh,  the  contagious  nature  of  which  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
expired  air. 

The  prognosis  which  may  be  given  in  a  case  of  purulent  ophthalmia 
will  depend  upon  the  stage  and  severity  of  the  disease,  and  also  upon 
the  prevailing  character  of  tiie  epidemic,  should  such  exist.  It  may  be 
&vourable,  if  the  affection  is  of  a  mild  muoo-pumlent  character  and  is 
due  to  spontaneous  causes ;  or,  having  been  produced  by  contagion,  if 
the  inoculating  matter  was  mild  and  chiefly  mucous  in  character. 
Also,  if  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  ^elids  and  conjunctiva  are  but 
slight ;  if  the  inflammation  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  palpebral  oonjuno- 
tiva,  or  should  it  extend  to  the  ocular,  if  the  chemosis  is  serous  and 
soft,  not  plastic  and  hard ;  if  the  discharge  is  thin  and  scanty  the  cornea 
unaffected,  the  character  of  the  epidemic  mild,  without  any  tendency  to 
the  diphtheritic  form  of  conjunctivitis.  We  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  extremely  guarded  in  our  prognosis,  or  even  form  an  unfEivourable 
one,  if  the  inflammation  is  very  intense,  the  chemosis  hard  and  larda- 
ceous,  and  so  considerable  as  completely  to  surround  the  cornea  and 
overlap  it ;  if  there  is  any  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  especially  if  this  be 
considerable  in  extent,  and  occurs  early  in  the  disease ;  if  the  inflamma- 
tion shows  a  diphtheritic  character. 

TreatmerU.  If  the  attack  is  severe,  tlie  patient  should  be  confined  to 
•  DeutMhd  Klinik,  18€tA,  p.  79. 
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a  dukened  room,  or  even  to  his  bed.    The  room  moBt,  however,  bewell 
▼aoiilaied,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  be  admitted,  particularly  if  it  is  oocu- 
pied  by  several  patients.     Those  who  have  the  disease  in  a  severe  fcurm, 
should  if  poesiUe  be  separated  from  the  milder  cases.     I  need  hardly 
point  out  that  in  banracks,  nnicms,  schools,  &c.,  the  healthy  inmates 
should  be  strictly  kept  apart  from  those  who  are  sn£[ering  from  ophthal- 
mia.   Their  eyes  should,  moreover  be  examined  every  day,  in  order 
thai  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  detected.     The  patients 
and  attendants  should  be  made  aware  of  the  contagious  character 
of  the  disease,  which  continues  as  long  as  the  disduurge  remains 
opaque  and  mucous.    Special  cure  must  be  taken  that  the  sponges, 
towels,  water,  Jko,  which  are  employed  for  the  patients  are  not  used  by 
others.     To  guard  them  against  the  risk  of  contagion,  the  medical 
attendants  and  nurses  should  wear  the  curved  blue  eye  protectors, 
more  especially  wlulst  applying  the  collyria  or  syringing  out  the  eyes, 
as  a  little  of  the  matter  may  otherwise  be  easily  splashed  into  their 
eyes.      If^  by  accident,  any  of  the  discharge  should  have  got  into  a 
healthy  eye,  lukewarm  water  should  be  at  once  injected  under  the  lids 
80  as  to  wash  it  away,  and  then  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  (2  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water)  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be 
applied  to  the  conjunctiva.     If  only  one  eye  is  afifected  with  purulent 
ophthalmia,  the  other  must  be  at  once,  without  loss  of  time,  hermetioally 
dosed.      The  common  compress  bandage  will  not  suffice  for  this 
purpose,  fiM*  the  discharge  might  soak  Ihrough,  especially  during  the 
night,  when  it  may  run  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose  from  the  affected  to 
the  healthy  eye.      The  best  protection  is  the  following  compress, 
reoommended  by  Yon  Graefe.    A  pad  of  charpie  or  cotton  wool  should 
be  aj^lied  to  the  eyelids  and  covered  by  diacolon  plaster,  which  is  to  be 
fixed  down  by  collodion,  so  as  to  completely  exclude  the  air.    This 
conipreBB  should  be  removed  twice  daily,  and  the  eye  cleansed  and  care- 
faHy  examined.     If  there  is  any  redness  or  swelling  of  the  coi\junctiva^ 
or  any  discharge,  the  pad  should  be  discontinued,  although  in  some 
cases  the  continuance  of  the  firm  pressure  appears  to  cut  short  the 
attack.     A  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of 
sine  should  be  at  once  applied.     Ice  compresses  may  also  be  applied  to 
the  eyelids,  as  they,  according  to  Piringer,  will  often  cut  short  the 


There  is  generally  not  much  constitutional  disturbance,  except  the 
disease  is  severe,  in  which  case,  more  especially  in  gonorrhosal 
of^thalmia,  it  is  often  accompanied  by  marked  febrile  symptoms.  If 
the  tongue  is  foul  and  loaded,  a  brisk  purgative  should  be  administered, 
and  the  bowels  be  kept  well  opened.  If  the  patient  is  plethoric  and 
finrerish,  cooling  salines  must  be  prescribed,  and  the  diet  be  low. 
Fonnerly  the  depletory  plan  of  treatment  was  carried  to  great  excess. 
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and  yenesection  employed  to  snch  an  extent  that  we  read  of  cases  in 
which  the  patient  was  bled  ^*  as  long  as  the  blood  conld  be  got  from 
the  arm  "  (Wardrop).  Now,  however,  this  course  of  treatment  has 
fortunately  almost  completely  exploded,  and  yenesection  is  hardly  ever 
employed.  Indeed,  we  not  nnfreqnently  find  that  patients  suffering  from 
purulent  ophthalmia  are  of  a  weakly  and  cachectic  habit,  in  whom  such 
a  line  of  treatment  would  be  most  injudicious  and  injurious.  In  all 
such  cases  tonios,  especially  quinine  and  steel  with  perhaps  some 
ammonia,  should  be  freely  administered,  the  patients  being  at  the  same 
time  put  upon  a  good,  nourishing  and  easily  digestible  diet,  with  meat 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and,  if  necessary,  they  may  eyen  be  allowed  a 
moderate  quantity  of  stimulants.  In  this  we  must,  however,  be  guided 
by  individual  considerations.  If  the  patient  is  restless  and  sleepless,  a 
narcotic  should  be  given  at  night,  as  it  is  a  great  relief  if  he  can  obtain 
a  good  night's  rest. 

The  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  local  treatment.  The 
eye  should  be  frequently  cleansed  of  the  discharge.  The  eyelids  being 
opened,  a  small  stream  of  lukewarm  water  or  milk  and  water  pressed 
from  a  sponge  should  be  allowed  to  play  gently  upon  them,  until  all 
the  discharge  is  washed  away.  Still  better  is  it  to  employ  for  this 
purpose  a  small  syringe,  the  nozzle  of  which  is  to  be  gently  inserted 
between  the  eyelids.  The  syringe  should  be  very  carefrdly  and  deli- 
cately handled,  otherwise  it  may  bruise  and  irritate  the  eye,  or  even 
perhaps  rub  against  the  cornea.  The  nurse  must  also  be  very  careful 
that  no  drop  of  the  returning  fluid  is  thrown  into  her  eyes.  In  severe 
cases  the  eye  should  be  thus  cleansed  every  hour  or  two,  in  milder  cases 
three  or  four  times  daily  will  suffice.  The  bichloride  of  mercury  lotion 
may  also  be  used  for  cleansing  the  eye  instead  of  warm  water.  The 
crusts  which  form  upon  the  eyelashes  should  be  well  soaked  with  warm 
water  and  then  gently  removed,  so  as  not  to  excoriate  the  Uds.  A 
little  simple  cerate  should  be  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  latter,  night 
and  morning  to  prevent  their  sticking,  or  if  they  are  getting  sore  the 
citrine  ointment  may  be  substituted.  If  the  temperature  of  the  lids  is 
but  moderately  increased,  it  is  only  necessary  to  employ  cold  compresses 
for  an  hour  or  two  after  the  application  of  caustics,  for  we  thus  assist 
the  astringent  action  of  the  caustic  upon  the  blood-vessels,  and  also 
moderate  the  reaction  produced  by  it.  But  if  the  attack  is  very  severe, 
and  the  eyelids  very  red,  swollen,  and  hot,  a  temporary  use  of  cold 
water  will  not  suffice,  and  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  constant  appli- 
cation of  ice  compresses.  They  should  be  applied  in  the  foUowing 
manner :  Slightly  moistened  pledgets  of  lint,  of  a  sufficient  size  to  cover 
both  eyelids,  should  be  laid  upon  a  lump  of  ice  until  they  are  quite  cold, 
when  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  eyelids  and  changed  as  soon  as  they 
get  the  least  warm.     Several  of  such  pledgets  should  be  kept  lying 
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upon  the  ice,  so  tliat  one  is  always  ready  for  nse.  If  the  temperatnre 
of  the  lids  is  Tery  high,  the  lint  may  require  to  be  changed  every  three 
or  four  minntes.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  nurse 
for  each  patient,  or  at  least  for  every  two.  Instead  of  the  lint,  the 
small  caoutchouc  ice  bags  may  be  employed.  If  great  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  the  application  of  the  ice  compresses,  it  is  better  to 
abstain  altogether  from  their  use,  as  they  may  otherwise  do  more  harm 
than  good.  We  must  then  rest  satisfied  with  cold  water  dressing  or 
Goulard  lotion.  YHien  the  eyelids  become  cooler  and  less  red,  the 
patient  b^ins  to  find  the  extreme  cold  disagreeable,  and  then  cold 
water  dressing  should  be  substituted  for  the  ice  compress,  or  it  may 
even  be  necessary  to  pass  over  to  the  use  of  warm  fomentations.  A 
constant  small  stream  of  cold  water  may  also  be  allowed  to  play  upon 
the  eyelids  by  means  of  a  small  syphon  connected  with  a  little  reservoir 
placed  at  the  bed  head. 

Local  depletion  is  often  of  great  benefit.  If  there  is  much  ciliary 
neuralgia,  accompanied  by  great  swelling,  heat  and  redness  of  the  eye- 
lids, and  if  these  symptoms  do  not  readily  yield  to  cold  compresses, 
leeches  should  be  at  once  applied.  The  best  place  for  their  application 
is  on  the  temple,  about  an  inch  from  the  outer  canthus,  for  if  they  are 
put  close  to  the  eyelids,  they  often  produce  great  oedema  of  the  lids 
which  may  even  extend  to  the  cheek.  Their  number  should  vary  from 
four  to  eight,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  They  should 
be  applied  two  at  a  time,  so  that  the  efPect  may  be  prolonged,  and  free 
after-bleeding  is  to  be  encouraged  by  warm  fomentations. 

If  the  eyelids  are  much  swollen,  very  tense,  and  press  greatly  upon 
the  eyeball,  and  especially  if  the  cornea  is  beginning  to  become  affected, 
the  outer  commissure  of  the  lids  should  be  divided.  This  will  not 
only  mitigate  the  injurious  pressure  of  the  lids  upon  the  eyeball  and 
cornea,  but  it  will  also  give  rise  to  free  bleeding  from  the  vessels  which 
are  divided,  and  thus  greatly  relieve  the  circulation  of  the  external 
portions  of  the  eye.  The  incision  is  to  be  carried  through  the  skin 
and  fibres  of  the  orbicularis,  but  not  through  the  mucous  membrane, 
otherwise  an  ectropion  may  be  produced. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment, 
namely,  the  topical  application  of  caustics  and  astringents.  At  the 
commenoement  of  the  disease,  whilst  the  discharge  is  still  but  moderate 
in  quantity,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  employ  too  strong  a  caustic, 
more  especially  if  the  eyelids  are  hard  and  the  conjunctiva  and  papillsa 
not  much  swoUen,  for  fear  that  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  diphthe- 
ritic conjunctivitis,  which  would  be  greatly  aggravated  by  free 
cauterization.  As  soon  as  the  discharge  has  become  copious,  and  the 
symptoms  of  true  purulent  ophthalmia  are  well  pronounced,  astringents 
must  be  employed  more  energetically.    The  choice  of  the  astringent 
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and  the  mode  of  its  c4)plicatioii  will  depend  npon  circnmstances.  K 
we  have  to  treat  the  person  as  an  ont-door  hospital  patient,  and  shall 
perhaps  only  see  him  every  second  or  third  day,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
g^ve  him  a  remedy  which  can  be  readily  and  efficiently  applied  by  some 
attendant.  Under  these  circnmstances  I  have  fonnd  the  injection  of 
snnc  and  alnm,  as  employed  at  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
Moorfields,  by  far  the  best.  Its  strength,  and  the  frequency  of  its  appli- 
cation, mnst  vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  I  generally 
employ  a  solution  of  2  gr.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  4  or  6  gr.  of  alum  to 
the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  This  is  to  be  injected  between  the  eye- 
lids with  a  small  glass  syringe  every  15  or  30  minutes  during  the  day, 
and  every  two  hours  at  night.  As  the  condition  of  the  eye  improves, 
it  is  to  be  employed  less  frequently.  Before  its  application,  the  dis- 
charge should  be  thoroughly  washed  away  by  an  injection  of  lukewarm 
water,  in  order  that  the  coUyrium  may  come  everywhere  in  contact 
Mrith  the  sur&ce  of  the  conjunctiva.  Every  second  or  third  day,  the 
surgeon  should  apply  a  drop  or  two  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (gr.  x  to  Jj  of  water)  to  the  inside  of  the  lids,  or  it  should  be 
brushed  over  the  conjunctiva  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  ;  the  patient  in 
the  interval  continuing  with  the  injection. 

Much  benefit  may  also  be  derived  from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(gr.  X  to  3j  of  water  if  the  case  is  severe),  which  should  be  dropped  into 
the  eye  eveiy  five  or  six  hours,  with  a  quill  or  camel's  hair  brush.  But 
it  is  more  difficult  to  apply  these  drops  properly  and  efficiently  than 
the  injection,  and  it  is  therefore  always  better  that  the  surgeon  should, 
if  possible,  do  this  himself.  At  Moorfields  we  sometimes  treat  out- 
patients suffering  from  very  severe  purulent  or  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia 
in  the  following  manner,  which  was,  I  believe,  suggested  by  Professor 
Bonders,  and  proves  very  successful.  The  lids  being  well  everted,  a 
very  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  sQver  (gr.  xxx — to  xl  to  the  Jj)  is 
applied  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  to  the  conjunctiva  once  a-day.  In 
the  intervals,  the  patient  uses  an  injection  of  alum  eveiy  half  hour  or 
hour.  Quinine  or  steel  is  at  the  same  time  given  internally  if  the 
patient  is  weak  and  feeble. 

But  if  the  patient  is  in  the  hospital,  or  can  be  frequently  seen  by 
the  surgeon,  I  greatly  prefer  to  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance. 
It  has  this  great  advantage,  that  we  can  regulate  and  Umit  its  effect, 
and  prevent  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  cornea  and  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva, which  is  quite  impossible  with  the  solution.  Moreover,  the 
latter  is  easily  decomposed  if  the  discharge  is  copious,  and  its  effect  is 
thus  impaired.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  surgeon 
or  a  skilful  assistant  should  apply  it,  as  it  cannot  be  entrusted  to  a 
nurse.  We  are  indebted  to  Von  Qraefe*  for  the  scientific  explanation 
•  Von  Onefe  on  Diphtheritic  Coi\)imctiTitis  (**  A  f.  O.,*'  toI.  I). 
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of  the  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  pnmlent  ophthalmia,  and  for 
▼erj  exact  and  comprehensive  directions  as  to  its  nse.  Daring  a  pro- 
longed stay  in  Berlin,  I  saw  it  employed  most  snccessfnlly  in  this  way 
by  Yon  Omefe  in  many  cases  of  pnmlent  ophthalmia. 

Pnre  nitrate  of  silver  is  too  strong  to  apply  in  substance  to  the  con- 
junctiva, as  its  escharotic  action  is  too  severe.  It  produces  a  thick 
eschar  which  is  thrown  off  with  difficulty,  hence  the  superficial  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  very  liable  to  become  destroyed,  and  deep  cicatrices 
may  be  produced.  Its  strength  should,  therefore,  be  diluted  by  mixing 
it  with  one-half  or  two- thirds  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

The  application  is  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner : — The  eye- 
lids having  been  thoroughly  everted,  so  as  to  bring  the  retro-tarsal  fold 
well  into  view,  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  and  lower  lid 
diould  be  allowed  to  cover  the  cornea,  and  thus  protect  it  from  the 
actioii  of  the  caustia  The  crayon  of  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  should 
Uien  be  lightly  passed  over  every  part  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  especially  in  the  retro-tarsal  region.  A  solution  of  salt 
and  water  should  then  be  freely  applied  with  a  large  cameFs  hairbrush, 
in  order  to  neutralize  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  caseous  shreds  of 
chloride  of  silver  which  are  thus  formed,  should  be  washed  away  with 
dean  cold  water,  before  the  lids  are  replaced.  We  can  very  easily 
regulate  the  action  of  the  caustic.  When  but  a  slight  effect  is  required, 
tfie  crayon  should  be  passed  but  once  or  twice  very  lightly  over  the 
conjunctiva.  If  a  stronger  action  is  desired,  it  may  be  used  with  more 
freedom.  The  neutralization  with  the  salt  and  water  should  not  take 
place  immediately  after  the  application  of  the  caustic,  except  where  the 
etBsct  of  the  latter  is  to  be  but  very  slight.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
postponed  longer  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds. 

The  caustic  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  applied  to  the  ocular  conjunc- 
tiva, for  as  this  is  but  secondarily  affected,  its  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion will  generally  subside  as  the  condition  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva 
improves.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  do  so,  if  the  chemosis  is 
so  considerable  as  to  protrude  between  the  lids,  and  does  not  yield  to 
finee  incisions.  But  it  should  only  be  touched  here  and  there,  and  the 
salt  and  water  should  be  applied  immediately  afterwards. 

If  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  is  very  considerable,  it  should  be 
fineely  scarified  with  a  scalpel  or  Desmarres'  scarifier,  directly  after  the 
neotnilization  of  the  caustic ;  and  the  bleeding  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  application  of  hot  sponges,  and  by  slightly  kneading  the  lids 
between  the  fingers.  The  incisions  in  the  papillaa  should  be  very 
superficial,  oth^'wise  deep  cicatrices  will  be  left.  The  lids  should  on 
no  account  be  scarified  before  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
for  the  latter  would  act  too  severely  upon  the  incised  conjunctiva.  If 
the  chemosis  is  great,  incisions  radiating  towards  the  cornea  should  be 
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made  in  it,  either  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  scalpel :  or  a  small  fold 
of  conjanctiva  may  be  snipped  ont  with  scissors  near  the  enter  edge  of 
the  cornea.  Ice  compresses  are  to  be  applied  directly  after  the  canteri- 
zation,  for  they  diminish  the  inflammatory  reaction,  and  assist  in  the 
contraction  of  the  blood-vessels. 

If  we  watch  the  condition  of  the  eye,  we  shall  find  that  it  becomes 
very  hot  and  painfhl  directly  after  the  canterization,  and  that  this  is 
accompanied  by  increased  lachrymation  and  a  mncons  discharge.  The 
eschars  which  are  formed  npon  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  are  shed  in. 
from  30 — 60  minutes  in  the  form  of  little  yellowish- white,  roUed-np 
flakes.  Those  on  the  ocnlar  conjunctiva  remain  somewhat  longer.  The 
inflammatory  symptoms  soon  subside,  the  conjunctiva  becomes  less 
turgid,  the  lachrymation  and  purulent  discharge  diminish,  and  the  stage 
of  remission  sets  in,  during  which  the  epithelium  is  regenerated.  When 
this  has  taken  place,  the  original  condition,  as  it  existed  before 
the  application  of  the  caustic,  begins  to  reappear.  The  conjunctiva 
becomes  more  red  and  swollen,  the  discharge  increases  in  quantity, 
and  the  inflammation  in  severity.  It  is  of  consequence  to  endeavour, 
by  renewed  cauterization,  to  cut  short  this  third  period  at  the  outset, 
before  it  has  regained  its  original  intensity.  We  shall  thus  be  able,  by 
degrees,  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  stage  of  remission,  and  to 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  stage.  Generally,  it  will 
suffice  to  apply  the  crayon  once  in  24  hours ;  in  veiy  severe  cases  it 
may  be  necessary  to  do  so  more  frequently,  but  it  should  never  be 
applied  until  the  purulent  discharge  has  again  set  in. 

Von  Graefe  has  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  (although 
it  momentarily  increases  the  congestion),  is  to  contract  the  blood- 
vessels, and  to  accelerate  the  circulation,  which  is  retarded  in  purulent 
ophthalmia,  the  conjunctiva  being  at  the  same  time  very  vascular  and 
congested,  and  its  vessels  dilated ;  moreover,  the  serous  infiltration  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  copious  serous  effusion  which 
follows  the  cauterization.  This  is  the  period  of  remission,  during  which 
the  epithelial  layer  of  the  conjunctiva  is  regenerated. 

If  the  cornea  becomes  cloudy,  a  solution  of  atropine  (gr.  iL  to  ^*  of 
distilled  water)  is  to  be  dropped  into  the  eye  three  or  four  times  daily. 
Where  the  crayon  is  employed,  the  atropine  should  not  be  used  until 
the  period  of  remission  has  set  in.  If  the  nitrate  of  silver  drops  are 
used,  the  atropine  should  be  applied  during  the  intervals,  and  about 
two  hours  after  the  former. 

If  there  is  a  deep  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  which  threatens  to  perforate 
the  latter,  we  should  at  once  perform  paracentesis  by  pricking  the 
bottom  of  the  ulcer,  and  letting  the  aqueous  humour  flow  off"  very 
gently.  The  opening  in  the  cornea  will  thus  be  extremely  small;  a  little 
portion  of  iris  will  fall  against  it,  lymph  will  be  efiused,  and  the  intra- 
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ocular  preesnre  being  now  taken  off,  the  nicer  will  begin  to  heal  from 
the  bottom.  The  re-accnmnlation  of  the  aqneons  hnmoor  will  generally 
snffioe  to  detach  the  portion  of  iris  ft>om  the  cornea.  If,  however,  a 
small  anterior  synechia  Bhoold  persist,  atropine  drops  should  be  applied, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  tear  it  through.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  paracentesis  several  times,  if  we  see  that  the  bottom  of  the  nicer  is 
being  bulged  forwards  by  the  aqueous  humoiir.  By  such  a  timely 
paracentesis  we  often  limit  the  ulcer  to  a  small  extent,  and  finally  little 
or  no  opacity  of  the  cornea  may  remain.  But  if  we  permit  the  ulcer  to 
perforate  of  its  own  accord,  the  opening  will  be  much  larger,  for  the 
bottom  of  the  ulcer  becomes  attenuated  and  extended  in  size  before  the 
oomea  gives  way.  The  aqueous  humour  will  then  escape  with  consider- 
able force,  and  carry  the  iris,  or  even,  perhaps,  the  lens  if  the  perfora- 
tion be  large,  into  the  opening  in  the  cornea,  and  thus  a  considerable 
anterior  synechia,  or  prolapse  of  the  iris,  may  occur.  If  the  latter  is 
large  it  should  be  pricked  with  a  fine  needle,  and  the  aqueous  humour 
distending  it  be  allowed  to  flow  off,  which  will  cause  the  prolapse  to 
collapee.  This  may  be  repeated  several  times,  until  it  shrinks  and 
dwindles  away.  K  this  does  not  occur,  the  prolapse  should  be  snipped 
off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  afker  having  been  pricked.  Should  the  lens 
have  fallen  into  the  opening  and  be  presenting  through,  it  should  be  at 
once  removed,  together,  perhaps,  with  a  little  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
An  incision  should  be  made  through  the  central  portion  of  the  per- 
forated cornea,  with  Yon  Graefe*s  narrow  cataract  knife.  If  a  piece  of 
iris  protrudes,  thijs  should  be  somewhat  drawn  out  and  snipped  off. 
The  capsule  should  be  freely  lacerated  with  the  pricker,  and  the  lens 
will  then  readily  escape  if  slight  pressure  is  made  upon  the  eye.  A 
little  vitreous  humour  will  generally  exude,  and  the  lips  of  the  incision 
&11  into  close  apposition.  A  firm  compress  bandage  should  be  carefully 
^ypHed,  so  as  to  keep  the  eye  immoveable  and  the  vitreous  pressed 
back.  Should  the  latter  show  a  tendency  to  protrude  through  the 
incision,  and  thus  interfere  with  its  firm  cicatrization,  it  should  be 
pricked,  and  a  little  be  allowed  to  escape,  the  bandage  being  then  re- 
applied. We  may  thus  be  able  to  save  a  sufficient  portion  of  clear 
oomea  to  permit  of  the  subsequent  restoration  of  some  useful  degree  of 
sight,  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil. 

If  the  disease  has  become  chronic,  the  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  less 
frequently  applied,  or  it  should  be  exchanged  for,  or  alternated  with, 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  substance.  A  crayon  of  this  should  be 
passed  lightly  over  the  palpebral  conjxmctiva,  more  particularly  in  the 
re<ax>-tarsal  region,  once  every  day.  Or,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (gr.  ij  ad  Jj)  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye  once  or  twice 
daQy.  The  astringent  must  be  occasionally  changed,  as  the  con- 
jnnctava  after  a  time  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  loses  its  effect. 
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Thas,  we  may  alternate  the  sulphate  of  copper  with  a  coUyrixun  of  the 
sulphate,  acetate,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  alnm,  acetate  of  lead,  or  yinxun 
opii,  or  the  red  or  white  precipitate  ointment  may  be  applied  to  the 
conjnnctiva.  In  chronic  conjunctival  disease  in  which  the  mnoons 
membrane  is  very  relaxed,  Dr.  Pope  speaks  highly  of  the  use  of  acetic 
acid  sp.  g.  =  1,041,  painted  on  very  lightly  with  a  very  fine  camel's 
hair  brush,  the  conjunctival  sur&ce  being  first  dried;  he  has  ako 
found  it  efficacious  in  inflamed  pinguecula,  warty  degeneration  of  the 
conjunctiva,  etc.  Knapp*s  Archiv.,  1,  2,  446.  K  the  papilke  are  much 
swollen  and  veiy  prominent,  like  cauliflower  excrescences,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  snip  them  off*  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

4.— GONORRHCEAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

Gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  virulent 
diseases  of  the  eye.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  presents  the  symptoms 
of  a  very  severe  purulent  ophthalmia,  accompanied  sometimes  by 
marked  constitutional  disturbance. 

Shortly  after  the  infection,  the  patient  experiences  a  feeling  of  tin- 
gling and  smarting  in  the  eye,  as  if  a  Uttle  grit  or  sand  had  become 
lodged  beneath  the  lids.  The  eye  becomes  red,  watery,  and  irritable, 
and  the  edges  ef  the  eyelids  somewhat  glued>  together  by  a  slight 
greyish  white  discharge.  These  symptoms  rapidly  increase  in  severity, 
and  the  disease  quickly  assumes  the  character  of  purulent  ophthalmia 
of  an  aggravated  type.  The  eyelids  become  greatly  swollen,  hot,  red, 
and  oedematous,  the  conjunctiva  very  vascular,  swollen,  and  villous ; 
the  chemosis  is  often  also  very  considerable,  enveloping  and  overlapping 
the  cornea,  and  protruding  between  the  Uds.  The  disdiarge  is  thick 
and  creamy,  and  perhaps  so  profdse  that  it  oooes  out  between  the  lids 
and  when  they  are  opened  streams  over  the  cheek.  There  is  always 
great  danger  of  the  cornea  becoming  afiected  with  deep  and  extensive 
ulceration,  which  frequently  quickly  leads  to  perforation.  The  consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  often  severe ;  the  patients  being  generally  in  a 
feeble  and  weakly  condition,  their  gen^^  health  having  perhaps 
sufiered  from  the  existence  of  the  gonorrhoea. 

Sometimes,  the  disease  shows  from  the  outset  a  marked  tendency 
to  assume  the  character  of  diphtheritic  conjunctivitiB,  and  this  proves 
especially  dangerous  to  the  eye.  In  such  cases,  we  notice  that  the 
conjunctiva,  instead  of  presenting  the  usual  red,  vascular,  succulent 
appearance  common  to  purulent  ophthalmia,  becomes  pale,  smooth, 
and  infiltrated  with  a  fibrinous  exudation.  The  discharge  is  also  quite 
different,  being  thin,  grey,  and  watery.  The  cases  of  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia  which  prove  so  virulent  as  to  destroy  the  cornea  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  are  probably  mostly  of  this  diphtheritic,  (h*,  at  all 
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erentB,  of  a  mixed  character.  In  England,  however,  this  form  is  very 
rare,  and  amongst  the  nmnerons  cases  of  gonorrhoaal  ophthalmia  which 
have  oome  nnder  mj  care  or  oheervation,  I  have  only  met  with  the 
pnrolent  disease. 

Ckmorrhoeal  ophthalmia  is  always  dne  to  contagion,  and  the  doctrine 
ci  metastasis  (which  was  formerly  mnch  in  yogne)  is  quite  untenable. 
It  may  be  produced  during  any  stage  of  the  urethral  disease,  but  about 
the  third  week  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  is  the  most  dangerous 
period,  the  discharge  being  then  very  copious,  thick,  and  noxious.  I 
hare,  however,  seen  the  discharge  from  a  gleet  give  rise  to  severe  and 
even  destmctive  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia.  Medical  men  unfortunately 
sometimes  altogether  n^lect  to  warn  their  patients  of  the  danger 
of  contagion  from  the  urethral  discharge.  I  have  met  with  several 
instances  of  severe  and  destructive  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  in  which 
the  patients  had  never  been  informed  by  their  medical  men  of  the  very 
contagions  character  of  the  discharge  from  the  urethra,  and  had  acci- 
dentally inoculated  one  of  their  eyes. 

Gkmorrhceal  ophthalmia  is  far  more  frequent  amongst  men  than 
women,  and  the  right  eye  is  the  one  usually  attacked,  the  corresponding 
hand  being  most  used  for  the  purpose  of  ablution,  etc.,  and,  consequently, 
most  prone  to  be  the  carrier  of  the  virus  to  the  eye. 

If  we  see  the  patient  very  shortly  after  the  inoculation,  the  eye 
should  be  thoroughly  syringed  out  with  lukewarm  water,  and  a  drop 
or  two  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  ij.  ad  ^)  be  at  once 
api^ied,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours.  Ice  compresses 
may  also  be  employed.  The  other  eye  should  be  at  once  protected  by 
the  hermetical  bandage  (vide  p.  31)  against  the  danger  of  contagion. 
The  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  that  for  purulent  ophthalmia,  the 
patient's  health  being  sustained  by  tonics  and  a  generous  diet.  But  if 
the  disease  shows  a  tendency  to  assume  the  diphtheritic  character,  the 
use  of  astringents  (more  especially  the  nitrate  of  silver)  must  be  par- 
ticularly avoided,  and  the  case  must  be  treated  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  viz.,  by  ice  compresses,  leeches, 
and,  perhaps,  the  use  of  mercurials. 

5.— OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  cannot  recognise  this  as  a  special  form,  for  it 
assumes  the  character  either  of  purulent  or  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  It 
demands,  however,  some  special  remarks  as  to  the  treatment  to  be  pur- 
Boed.  The  inflammation,  generally,  appears  first  in  one  eye,  the  other 
becoming  a&cted  a  few  days  later  if  preventive  measures  are  not  at 
once  taken.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  vary  from  those  of  mild 
catarrhal  cozgunctivitis  to  those  of  severe  purulent  ophthalmia.    On 
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account  of  the  kudtj  of  the  tissues,  there  is  great  serous  infiltration 
and  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  even  perhaps  in  the  milder  cases.  The 
papiUffi  of  the  conjunctiva  also  become  very  prominent  and  swollen ; 
and  there  is  often  a  great  tendency  to  ectropion. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  authorities  that  the  cornea  is  more 
frequently  impUcated  in  infants  than  in  adults,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case,  although  suppuration  of  the  cornea  is  of  but 
too  frequent  occurrence,  from  the  feeble  and  weakly  condition  of  many 
of  the  infants,  and  the  negUgence  and  want  of  care  in  the  nursing, 
which  is  so  often  met  with  amongst  the  out-patients  of  an  hospital. 

Contagion  is  a  very  fr^uent  cause  of  the  disease.  The  infection 
of^an  occurs  from  some  leuoorrhoeal,  or  perhaps  gonorrhoeal  discharge 
during  the  passage  of  the  child  through  the  vagina.  But  it  must 
be  always  remembered  that  other  vaginal  discharges  besides  the 
gonorrhoeal  may  induce  this  ophthalmia.  The  disease  may  also  be 
produced  by  the  child's  eyes  being  wiped  and  cleansed  with  a  sponge 
or  cloth  which  is  soiled  with  some  vaginal  discharge.  Frequently,  the 
ophthalmia  is  not  due  to  contagion  at  all,  but  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
exposure  of  the  infant  to  the  irritation  of  bright  dazzling  light,  cold 
winds,  or  by  a  want  of  cleanliness  in  washing  the  eyes.  This  is  proved 
by  the  &ct  that  the  disease  sometimes  does  not  make  its  appearance 
till  some  weeks  after  birth ;  whereas  if  it  were  due  to  contagion  this 
would  not  be  the  case,  for  we  find  in  inoculation  that  the  period  of 
incubation  lasts  from  12  to  70  hours. 

The  course  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  generally  much  less  intense 
than  that  of  purulent  ophthalmia  (due  to  contagion)  in  adults. 

Although  the  pure  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  never  occurs  in  new- 
bom  infimts,  yet  we  sometimes  meet  with  mixed  forms,  in  which  during 
the  early  stages,  the  purulent  ophthalmia  shows  a  more  or  less  marked 
tendency  to  assume  a  somewhat  diphtheritic  appearance.  The  lids  are 
not  soft  and  flaccid  (doughy),  but  stdfi*,  and  rather  hard,  and  their  ten- 
perature  is  high.  The  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  is  of  a  pale  or  yeUowish 
grey  tint,  the  papillBd  being  not  much  swollen ;  the  discharge,  instead 
of  being  thick  and  creamy,  is  thin,  fibrinous,  and  rather  flaky,  so  that 
it  adheres  somewhat  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  has  to  be  removed  with 
forceps,  exposing  beneath  it  a  red  succulent  sur&ce.  These  peculiar 
symptoms  are  simply  due  to  a  stasis  in  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  fibrinous 
mass  does  not  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  diphtheritic  form. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  severity  of  the  attack,  and  the 
condition  of  the  cornea,  the  same  rules  holding  good  as  in  purulent 
ophthalmia  (p.  30) ;  and  if  there  be  any  epidemic,  upon  the  nature  of 
this  in  general. 

Treatmenl, — The  first  indication  is  prevention.     The  eyes  should  be 
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washed  with  warm  water  directly  after  birth,  and  this  should  be  re- 
peated frequently.  The  sponges,  towels,  lint,  etc.,  should  be  perfectly 
dean,  and  used  for  no  other  porpose.  The  hands  of  the  nurse  and  the 
mother  (more  especially  if  she  is  snffering  from  any  vaginal  discharge) 
should  always  be  washed  before  the  infant's  eyes  are  cleansed.  If  the 
disease  breaks  out  in  a  workhouse,  or  lying-in  charity,  the  children 
snffmng  from  it  should  be  separated  from  the  healthy,  and  should 
have  special  nurses.  Moreover,  they  should  not  be  crowded  together 
into  small  ill- ventilated  wards,  bnt  enjoy  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

If  the  eyes  look  red  and  irritable,  with  a  discharge  at  the  corners  or 
upon  the  lashes,  a  weak  coUyrium  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (gr.  j — ji  ad  ^') 
ahould  be  used  2 — 8  times  daily,  and  the  eyes  frequently  cleansed.    But 
if  the  discharge  is  thick,  creamy,  and  considerable  in  quantity,  stronger 
astringents  must  be  employed.     In  out-patient  practice,  where  the 
patients  can  only  be  seen  two  or  three  times  a  week,  by  far  the  best 
remedy  is  the  injection  of  the  coUyrium  of  alum  and  zinc  (Zinc 
Sulph.  gr.  ij..  Alum.  gr.  iv.,  Aq.  dist.  ^.).     A  little  of  this  is  to  be 
injected  with  a  glass  syringe  between  the  lids  every  quarter  or  half- 
hour  during  the  day,  and  every  three  or  four  hours  during  the  night. 
The  frequency  of  the  injection  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease.     The  eyes  are  to  be  cleansed  before  the  nse  of 
the  coUyrium  by  the  injection  of  lukewarm  water  between  the  lids,  so 
Uiat  the  discharge  may  be  washed  away.     If  the  patient  can  be  seen 
every  day,  or  even  more  fi^uently,  the  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver,  in 
substance,  should  be  nsed,  as  we  can  regulate  and  localize  its  effect  far 
better  than  can  be  done  if  injections  or  coUyria  are  employed.     During 
the  early  stage  of  the  ophthalmia,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  sub- 
stance or  strong  solution,  should  always  be  employed  with  great  care 
and  circumspection,  even  although  there  may  be  a  considerable  degree 
of  swelling  and  succulence  of  the  conjimctiva.     For  the  reaction  is  apt 
to  be  too  great  and  prolonged,  the  eschars  being  only  very  tardily 
thrown  ofE ;  and  this  great  reaction  may  give  rise  to  small  marginal 
infiltrations  of  the  cornea,  which,  if  due  precautions  be  not  taken,  may 
easily  pass  over  into  ulcers.*      Hence  it  is  always  wiser,  at  the  outset 
of  the  disease,  never  to  use  a  stronger  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  than 
2 — 5  grains  to  the  ounce.     The  edges  of  the  lids  should  be  smeared 
night  and  morning  with  simple  cerate,   or,  if  they  are  sore  and 
excoriated,  with  a  httle  citrine  ointment.     For  severe  cases,  other  local 
remedies  are  also  indicated,  e.g.^  leeches,  scarification,  cold  compresses, 
etc.     But  we  unfortunately  encounter  great  difficulty  in  their  proper 
employment,  except  in  a  special  hospital,  or  in  private  practice.     The 
nurses  or  parents  are  often  so  careless  in  the  application  of  cold  com- 
presses that  they  do  more  harm  than  good. 

•  Vide  Dr.  Alfred  araefe's  paper,  '*  El  MonaUbl,"  1865,  p.  374. 
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If  there  is  a  tendency  to  stasis  in  the  circulation  of  the  conjnnctiva, 
and  to  the  formation  of  the  above-named  fibrinons  membranes,  the 
astringents  must  be  nsed  with  care,  and  their  effect  closely  watched. 
J£  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  is  employed,  it  should  be  only 
lightly  used,  at  once  neutralized  by  salt  and  water,  and  the  cauterization 
be  followed  by  free  scarification  and  the  application  of  cold  compresses 
to  the  eyelids.  De  Wecker,  moreover,  recommends  the  administration, 
of  small  doses  of  calomel  during  this  condition  of  cyanosis  of  the  con- 
junctiva. Affections  of  the  cornea  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
in  purulent  ophthalmia.  The  health  of  the  mother  or  wet-nurse  should 
also  be  attended  to.  If  the  in&nt  is  feeble,  and  the  ophthalmia  shows 
a  tendency  to  become  chronic,  and  the  mother  is  out  of  health,  tonics 
and  a  generous  diet  should  be  prescribed. 

6.— DIPHTHERITIC  CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

This  extremely  dangerous  disease  is  -fortunately  very  rare  in 
England.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  case  of  pure  diphtheritic  con- 
junctivitis here,*  whereas  during  my  residence  in  Berlin,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  cases  in  Yon  Qraefe's  clinique.  Indeed,  it 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  that  city,  and  often  assumes  a  very  severe 
and  even  epidemic  character. 

The  first  symptom  is  very  rapid  and  great  swelling  of  the  eyelids, 
which  are  also  hard  and  firm,  very  hot,  and  exquisitely  tender,  so  that 
the  patient  shrinks  back  and  trembles  at  the  mere  idea  of  their  being 
touched.  The  swelling  and  stiffiiess  of  the  eyelids  soon  become  so 
great,  that  they  can  hardly  be  opened,  and  certainly  not  everted; 
whereas  in  purulent  ophthalmia  we  have  seen  that  although  the  eyelids 
may  be  greatly  swollen,  they  are  soft,  flaccid,  and  not  painful  to  the 
touch,  nor  is  the  temperature  very  high;  they  can  also  be  readily 
everted. 

The  conjunctiva  is  at  first  somewhat  red,  but  soon  assumes  a  greyish 
yellow  tint,  especially  at  the  retro-tarsal  fold.  It  is  not  soft,  red,  suc- 
culent, and  villous,  as  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  but  thick,  smooth,  and 
somewhat  glistening.  This  pale,  greyish-yellow  tint  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  firm,  gelatino-fibrinous  infiltration  of  the  substance  of  the  con- 
junctiva, which  compresses  the  blood-vessels,  and  g^ves  rise  to  a  great 
retardation,  or  even  stoppage  in  the  circulation.  Numerous  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  may  also  be  noticed  on  the  conjunctiva.  The  chemosis 
is  pale  and  yellow,  but  the  infiltration  is  not  serous  and  transparent, 
but  firm  and  fibrinous,  pressing  upon  and  strangulating  the  blood-vessels 

*  Dr.  Samebon,  of  Manchester,  has,  howeyer,  met  with  several  instanoes,  as  he 
stated  in  a  paper  upon  this  subject  read  at  the  last  International  Ophthabnological 
Congress. 
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which  snpplj  the  oomea,  and  hence  the  great  danger  which  the  latter 
runs  in  this  disease.  When  the  lids  are  opened,  a  stream  of  hot,  scald* 
ing  tears  gnshes  forth,  mixed  perhaps  with  a  few  yellow  fibrinous  flakes, 
quite  different  to  the  thick  creamy  discharge  in  purulent  ophthalmia. 

£yen  deep  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  fails  to  produce  a  copious 
saDgnineous  discharge,  for  the  latter  is  either  thin,  scanty,  and  of  a 
reddish-yellow  tint,  or  the  incisions  remain  almost  dry. 

The  discharge  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  often  assumes  the 
(arm  of  thin,  yellowish,  reticulated  patches,  of  varying  size.  In  some 
cmeo,  thick  opaque  membranes  are  formed,  which  are  so  coherent  that 
they  can  be  stripped  off  in  large  pieces,  forming  casts  of  the  lids  and 
the  sor&oe  of  the  eyeball.  Their  forcible  removal  may  cause  consider* 
able  bleeding,  but  we  do  not  find,  as  is  the  case  in  purulent  ophthalmia, 
that  the  denuded  conjunctiva  presents  a  red,  succulent,  villous  surface, 
but  we  come  down  upon  another  layer  of  yellowish-grey  fibrinous  infil« 
tration.  In  fi^ct,  the  latter  is  not  confined  to  the  sur&rce  of  the 
ocmjunctiva,  but  extends  more  or  less  deeply  into  its  stroma. 

The  disease  is  not  idways  accompanied  by  such  severe  inflammatory 
symptoms,  but  may  run  a  milder  and  less  dangerous  course.  It  may 
occur  as  a  primary  affection,  or  ensue  secondarily  upon  purulent 
ophthalmia,  the  latter  assuming  a  diphtheritic  character. 

In  the  primary  form,  it  generally  sets  in  with  considerable  violence, 
all  ihe  characteristic  symptoms  showing  themselves  in  two  or  three 
days ;  indeed,  the  disease  may  even  attain  its  acme  in  that  time,  remain 
stationary  for  a  few  days,  and  then  gradually  pass  over  into  the  second 
or  blezLorrhoio  stage.  The  latter  k  ushered  in  by  the  following  symp- 
toms : — ^The  lids  diminish  in  hardness  and  become  more  soft  and  flaccid, 
so  that  they  can  be  everted  with  greater  ease,  and  without  much  pain. 
The  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  assumes  a  more  vascular  and  succulent 
appearance ;  here  and  there  patches  of  fibrinous  exudation  soften  and 
become  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  bleeds 
more  or  less  freely.  The  deep-seated  infiltration  gradually  diminishes, 
and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  firmness 
and  hardness  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  assumes  a  more  vascular,  suc- 
culent) and  villous  appearance,  the  discharge  at  the  same  time  becoming 
thick,  creamy,  and  copious.  In  hct,  the  disease  now  presents  the 
characters  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  with  this  peculiarity,  however,  that 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of  cicatrices,  and  shrinking 
(^  the  conjunctiva.  But  sometimes  there  is  a  relapse  afber  the  purulent 
stage  has  set  in,  the  diphtheritic  symptoms  reappearing  with  more  or 
less  prominence,  and  such  relapses  may  occur  more  than  once.  This  is 
especially  the  case  if  the  use  of  astringents  has  been  commenced  too 
early,  or  they  have  been  top  energetically  employed. 

Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  is  a  far  more  dangerous  disease  than 
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purulent  opHthalmia,  on  account  of  the  frequency  and  severiiy  of  corneal 
complications.  Extensive  ulceration  or  suppuration  of  the  cornea  is  but 
too  frequent.  The  dense,  hard,  infiltrated  conjunctiva  presses  upon  the 
cornea  and  upon  the  blood-vessels  which  supply  it,  hence  the  nutrition 
of  the  cornea  is  greatly  impaired,  and  its  suppuration  may  rapidly  ensue. 
If  the  cornea  is  about  to  be  implicated,  we  notice  that  its  lustre  is 
slightly  diminished,  its  sur&ce  faintly  clouded,  and  its  epithelial  layer 
somewhat  abraded.  A  yellow  infiltration  appears,  which  rapidly  passes 
over  into  an  ulcer,  the  latter  extending  quickly  in  circumference  and 
depth,  until  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea  may  be  involved. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  ulcer  has  extended  nearly  as  &r  as  the  mem- 
brane of  Descemet,  its  floor  becomes  somewhat  more  transparent,  and 
bulged  forward  by  the  aqueous  humour.  The  patient's  sight  is  tem- 
porarily much  improved,  and  he  is  buoyed  up  by  the  vain  hope  that  his 
eye  is  safe ;  but  perforation  generally  rapidly  ensues.  If  the  disease  is 
very  severe,  and  the  cornea  has  become  affected  at  a  very  early  stage, 
the  whole  cornea  may  suppurate,  give  way,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  contents  of  the  globe  escape.  The  perforation  is  soon  blocked  up 
by  a  glutinous  exudation,  which  also  glues  down  the  edges  of  the  pro- 
lapsed portion  of  iris  to  the  oomea.  The  earlier  the  cornea  becomes 
affected,  the  greater  is  the  danger,  for  the  ulcers  which  occur  at  a 
later  period  of  the  disease  spread  less  rapidly,  and  show  a  greater 
tendency  to  limitation.  We  also  find,  as  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  that 
those  eyes  are  safest  in  which  there  exist  either  vascular  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  or  a  vascular  pannus,  for  then  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  is 
carried  on  by  the  blood-vessels  upon  its  surface,  and  there  is  far  less 
danger  of  its  undergoing  suppuration. 

The  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable  if  the  disease  is  at  all  intense, 
and  the  character  of  the  epidemic  (if  such  exist)  is  severe,  and  if  the 
patient  is  an  adult.  It  is  somewhat  more  favourable  in  children,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  epidemic ;  also  if  the  first  sta^  of  the  disease 
is  not  very  severe. 

In  framing  our  prognosis,  we  must  be  chiefly  guided  by  the  severity 
of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  amount  of  the  fibrinous  exudation, 
the  swelling  and  hardness  of  the  lids  and  of  the  chemosis,  and  especially 
by  the  condition  of  the  cornea.  If  the  latter  becomes  affected  Yery 
shortly  after  (within  24 — 36  hours  of)  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  or 
during  the  first  period,  before  that  of  vascularization  has  set  in,  we 
must  look  upon  the  eye  as  all  but  lost.  If  the  cornea  is  not  implicated 
until  the  second  period  (that  of  purulent  ophthalmia)  has  set  in,  the 
prognosis  is  more  favourable,  but  even  in  this  ca^  we  must  re- 
member that  a  relapse  may  occur,  and  the  safety  of  the  eye  be  again 
endangered. 

The  causes  of  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  are  very  much  the  same  as 
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those  which  may  produce  other  inflammations  of  the  eonjnnctiya ;  but 
it  mnst  be  conceded  that  there  is  generdllj  some  constitntional  pecn* 
liarity  which  determines  the  character  of  the  disease,  the  same  canses — 
ezposnre  to  cold,  draughts,  inocnlation,  etc. — producing  in  one  case  a 
pnmlent  or  granular,  in  the  other  a  diphtheritic  ophthalmia ;  moreover, 
it  generallj  afiect«  both  eyes,  however  much  we  may  guard  the  second. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  weakly  and  scrofulous  persons,  more 
espedally  in  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  eight,  of  a  delicate, 
feeble  habit,  or  affected  with  hereditary  syphilis.  In  them  it  often 
oocnrs  in  conjunction  with  croup  or  diphtheria.  Contagion  is  also  a 
very  frequent  cause,  for  the  discharge  from  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis 
is  exceedingly  contagious.  If  it  be  applied  to  a  healthy  oonjunctiva,  it 
generally  reproduces  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  but  this  does  not 
neoessarOy  follow.  The  infection  may  be  carried  by  the  atmosphere, 
and  not  be  due  to  direct  contagion  from  sponges,  towels,  etc.*  Some- 
times the  disease  occurs  epidemically,  which  is  especially  the  case  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  more  particularly  in  Berlin. 

The  injudicious  and  excessive  use  of  caustics  in  the  treatment  of 
purulent  ophthalmia  (more  particularly  that  of  children)  may  change 
the  disease  into  the  diphtheritic  form. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have, 
unfortunately,  but  little  control  over  the  disease  during  the  first 
period. 

Our  first  care  must  be  to  remove  the  patient  from  all  noxious 
influences  that  may  keep  up  and  intensify  the  disease,  and  every  effort 
mnst  be  made  to  prevent  its  spreading. 

We  must  endeavour  to  diminish  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  more 
particularly  if  they  assume  a  sthenic  type.  If  the  eyelids  are  greatly 
swollen,  and  very  red,  hot,  stiff,  and  painM,  ice  compresses  must  be 
employed  almost  without  intermission,  being  changed  as  soon  as  they 
become  at  all  warm.  They  must  be  less  frequently  employed  when  the 
second  period  (that  of  vascularization)  is  setting  in,  and  when  this  has 
become  fuUy  established,  they  must  be  only  used  after  the  cauterization. 
The  effect  of  the  cold  is  to  counteract  the  stasis  by  causing  contraction 
of  the  vessels,  and  it  also  acts  as  a  sedative,  giving  great  relief  to  the 
intense  pain.  But  if  there  is  extensive  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  the  cold 
compresses  should  be  replaced  by  warm  fomentations,  so  that  we  may 
produce  an  acceleration  in  the  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva.  Indeed, 
lately  some  surgeons,  especially  Berlinf  and  Mooren  J  have  recommended 
the  substitution  of  warm  fomentations  for  the  ice  compresses,  on  the 
ground  that  they  bring  about  the  second  period  more  rapidly.  Thus 
th^  may  prove  of  advantage  when  ulceration  of  the  cornea  occurs 

•  Vide  Dr.  Homei^B  article,  "  Kl.  Monafcsbl.,"  1869,  May,  p.  187. 

t  "  Kl.  Monatebl.,"  1864,  p.  259.    J  "  Ophthalmiatrische  Beobachtungen,"  p.  70. 
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daring  the  first  period,  and  the  nloer  shows  no  tendency  to  become 
limited  or  yascnlarized,  for  the  tendency  to  necrosis  is  markedly  aggra- 
vated by  the  application  of  cold  or  of  canstics.  Mooren  formerly  always 
employed  ice  compresses,  bnt  in  later  years  he  has  substitnted  the  use 
of  warm  ponltices,  together  with  derivatives  internally.  But  then  ho 
himself  admits,  that  the  disease  never  appears  in  Diisseldorf  with  the 
extreme  intensity  which  it  so  often  assumes  in  Berlin. 

If  the  cornea  becomes  implicated,  atropine  must  be  at  once  em- 
ployed, in  conjunction  with  the  other  local  remedies,  and  the  corneal 
affection  treated  in  the  manner  mentioned  at  p.  36. 

Local  depletion  also  proves  of  such  service.  Unfortunately,  the 
disease  occurs  so  frequently  in  anaomic  and  cachectic  individuals,  that 
we  generaUy  cannot  make  a  full  use  of  this.  In  adults,  more  particulariy 
if  the  disease  is  due  to  contagion,  and  the  patient  robust  and  strong, 
leeches  should  be  appHed  in  large  quantities  to  the  temples,  or  at  the 
upper  angle  of  the  nose.  Three  or  four  leeches  should  be  applied 
at  a  time,  and  as  soon  as  these  drop  off  they  are  to  be  replaced  by 
others.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  push  this  remedy  too  far, 
especially  in  feeble  persons,  for  by  greatly  weakening  the  patient  we 
increase  the  danger  of  sloughing  of  the  cornea.  In  very  severe  cases 
as  many  as  30 — 40  leeches  (Wecker)  or  even  a  greater  quantity 
(Qraefe)  may  have  to  be  applied  before  any  impression  is  made  upon 
the  disease. 

Scarification  is  but  of  little,  if  any,  use  during  the  first  stage,  for 
only  a  very  small  quantify  of  blood  is  obtained ;  indeed,  sometimes  it 
may  even  do  positive  harm,  being  followed  by  a  more  considerable 
fibrinous  infiltration ;  but  when  the  second  stage  has  set  in,  when  the 
conjunctiva  has  become  more  vascular  and  there  is  an  effusion  of  serum 
into  it,  scarification  is  often  of  much  benefit.  The  incisions  should  be 
somewhat  deeper  than  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  the  bleeding  be 
kept  up  by  kneading  the  lids. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  vascularization  and  the  breaking  down  and 
elimination  of  the  fibrinous  infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  system 
should  be  got  as  quickly  as  possible  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  so 
that  salivation  may  be  produced  in  the  course  of  30 — 40  hours.  The 
mercury  may  either  be  administered  internally  in  the  form  of  calomel 
and  opium  (calomel  gr.  ss. — gr.  j  every  2 — 3  hours)  in  doses  varying 
with  the  age  of  the  patient,  or  from  58s — 5j  ^^  ^^®  mercurial  ointment 
should  be  rubbed  in  three  times  daily.  In  very  severe  cases,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  fibrinous  infiltration  pervades  the  conjunctiva 
is  often  so  great  that  the  cornea  becomes  implicated  and  the  eye  lost, 
before  the  system  can  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
Moreover,  the  fr'ee  use  of  this  remedy  is  often  contra-indicated  by  the 
very  feeble  and  cachectic  condition  of  the  patient,  in  which  case  tonics, 
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more  especiaU  j  quinine  and  preparations  of  iron,  slionld  be  adminia- 
teed,  and  ihe  patient  be  placed  on  a  generous  diet. 

When  the  disease  is  passing  over  into  the  second  stage,  and  is 
MRuning  more  and  more  the  character  of  pnmlent  ophthalmia,  we 
most  gradually  commence  the  use  of  the  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver. 
But  at  first  the  cauterization  must  be  employed  with  great  care  and 
diBcretion,  as  there  is  always  the  risk  of  causing  a  relapse  if  it  be  used 
with  too  great  a  freedom  at  once.  Should  symptoms  of  stasis  reappear 
the  cauterization  must  be  immediately  abandoned  until  these  have 
passed  away,  and  the  disease  again  assumes  the  purulent  character. 

7.— GRANULAR  OPHTHALMIA.. 

It    has   been   already  mentioned   that  in  catajrhal  and  purulent 

ophthalmia,  the  papilkd  of  the  conjunctiva  are  often  much  swollen  and 

hypertrophied,    forming   more   or   less   prominent    elevations  on  the 

palpebral  conjunctiva.   They  appear  in  the  form  of  bright  or  bluish-red, 

velvety,  succulent  elevations,  which  have  no  distinct  pedicle,  but  seem 

to  pass  over  into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva.     They  are  ranged  in 

TOWS,  and  are  of  course  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 

which  contains  papillaa.     Conmiencing  at  about  a  line  from  the  free 

margin  of  the  lid,  they  extend  slightly  beyond  its  tarsal  border ;  their 

sides  are  generally  flattened,  on  account  of  the  papillsB  being  pressed 

against  each  other.     They  are  often  very  conspicuous  at  the  angles  of 

the  eje,  and  assume  also  a  considerable  size  near  the  retro-tarsaJ  fold, 

looking  perhaps  like  large  warty  excrescences.     The  name  of  granular 

lids  is  but  too  often  given  to  this  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  papillsB, 

instead  of  being  limited  to  the  true  granulations,  which  are  neo-plastio 

formations,  and    not  swollen  papillsB.     On  account  of  this  error,  the 

greatest  confusion  still  reigns  upon  this  subject,  a  conftision  which  not 

only  materially  affects   the  diagnosis  but  also  the  treatment  of  the 

disease.    What  has  tended  still  more  to  foster  this  misconception  of 

the  real  nature  of  granular  ophthalmia,  is  the  fact  that  true  granulations 

are  generally  accompanied  in  the  course  of  their  development,  by  a 

more  or  less  swollen  and  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  papillaa.     If 

the  latter  gain  a  considerable  prominence,  the  granulations  may  even  be 

hidden  by  them.    Stellwag  von  Carion*  applies  the  term  of  ^^pofpUla/ry 

trachoma  or  grcmuUiiions  "  to  these  hypertrophied  papilla?,  and  I  see  no 

objection  to  retaining  this  name,  if  it  be  only  remembered  that  these 

differ  altogether  in  their  nature  and  mode  of  development  from  the 

tnie  granulations. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  granular  ophthalmia,  I 
most  call  special    attention  to  a  peculiar  vesicular  condition  of  the 

•  <*  Pracktiflche  AugenheiUninde/'  8rd  edition,  p.  404.    18G7. 
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coDJnnctiya,  which  is  freqnentlj  premonitory  of  that  affection.     It  is  a. 
matter  of  snrpriso  that  this  condition,  which  has  been  so  cardfnllj  and 
elaborately  described  by  several  eminent  continental  writers,  more 
especially  Stromeyer,  Bendz,  and  Warlomont,  shonld  have  apparently 
altogether  escaped  the  attention  of  many  English  ophthalmic  snrgeons  ; 
indeed,  we  are  principally   indebted  to   two   distingnished  English 
military  snrgeons*  for   giving  this   snbject  dne   prominence  in  our 
medical  literature,  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession,  and  more 
especially  of  army  medical  men,  to  a  condition  of  the  eye  which  is 
very  important  to  all  who  have  the  charge  of  large  bodies  of  men,  e.g.^ 
soldiers,  paupers,  convicts,  etc. 

This  vesicular  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  is  distinguished  by  the 
following  symptoms : — On  everting  the  lower  eyehd,  we  notice  upon  it 
small,   round,   transparent  bodies   like  little  sago  grains  or  herpetic 
vesicles,  which  are   situated  directly  beneath  the  epithelium.     They 
mostly  make  their  appearance  first  on  the  lower  eyelid,  and  may, 
indeed,  remain  confined  to  it,  but  they  generally  extend  to  the  upper 
eyelid,  and  I  have  seen  a  few  rare  instances  in  which  they  encroached 
considerably  upon  the  ocular  conjunctiva.    The  vesicles  are  sometimes 
isolated,  and  but  few  in  number,  being  sparsdy  scattered  about  the 
conjunctiva,  especially  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.     In  other  cases, 
they  are  studded  thickly  over  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  rctro-tarsal 
fold.     They  cannot  be  emptied  of  their  contents  by  pricking,  and  differ 
in  this  from  the  sudamina  of  herpes,  and  the  serous  elevation  of  the 
epithelium   of  the   conjunctiva,  which   is   occasionally   met  with  in 
catarrhal  ophthalmia;   moreover,  in  the  latter  condition  the  vesicles 
are  much  larger.     The  vesicles  consist  of  a  stroma  of  connective  tissue, 
containing  nucleated  cells  like  lymph  corpuscles,  with  a  little  fiuid. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  delicate  layer  of  condensed  connective  tissue, 
which  has  no  proper  enveloping  membrane,  but  passes  over  into  the 
neighbouring  less  condensed  tissue.    With  a  fine  needle  we  may  often 
succeed  in  removing  them  entire.      They  seem  to  be  identical  in 
structure  with  the  closed  foUicles  of  the  intestines,  etc.     Sometimes 
these  vesicles  appear  without  any  change  in  the  conjunctiva.  Generally, 
however,  there   is  an  increased  vascularity  of  this   membrane  with 
some  swelling,  more  especially  at  the  retro-tarsal  fold.     The  vessels 
of  the  conjunctiva  are  very  apparent,  and  often  of  a  dusky  bluish-red 
colour,    sending   small   branches   towards   the   vesicles,   which   may 
appear  arranged    in   rows  like  little  transparent  beads.      But  this 

•  I  refer  here  to  the  excellent  and  very  interesting  artidee  on  "  Military  Oph- 
thalmia," by  Dr.  Frank,  late  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  and  by  Dr.  Marston. 
Both  deserve  the  carefnl  study  of  all  surgeons.  The  first  appeared  in  the  *'  Army 
Medical  Blue  Book,"  of  1862;  the  second  in  Beale*s  "Archives  of  Medicine/* 
No.  xL    1862. 
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hjpenBinic  oonditioii  may  sometimes  mask  the  presence  of  tlie  vesicles, 
^pedallj  if  they  are  small  and  not  yeiy  numerous,  so  that  they  might 
readify^  be  overlooked  by  a  superficial  observer.  If  the  conjunctiva 
is  however  examined  through  a  magnifying  glass,  they  will  be  easily 
distinguished.* 

If  the  hypersBmia  of  the  conjunctiva  is  but  slight,  these  vesicles 
may  exist  for  a  very  long  time,  for  months  or  years,  without  producing 
any  sensible  discomfort  or  symptoms  of  inflammation.  The  patient  may 
either  be  quite  anaware  that  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  his  eyes, 
or  he  may  only  notice  a  slight  sensation  of  pricking  or  itching  in  the 
eye,  the  lashes  being  perhaps  somewhat  glued  together  in  the  morning. 
There  may  also  be  a  tendency  to  irritability  of  the  eyes  during  reading 
or  writing,  more  especially  by  artificial  light.  Sometimes,  however, 
even  these  symptoms  are  entirely  absent. 

This  vesicular  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  is  due  to  an  enlargement 
of  the  closed  lymphatic  follicles  of  Krause,  which  are  situated  directly 
beneath  the  epithelium,  and  which  are  not  apparent  in  a  normal  state 
of  the  conjunctiva,  but  become  swollen  and  enlarged  when  this  mem- 
brane is  in  an  irritable  condition.  Stromeyerf  called  special  attention 
to  these  vesicnlar  granulations,  but  supposed  that  they  were  pathological 
products,  and  did  not  exist  in  a  healthy  conjunctiva.  The  researches 
of  Krause  and  Dr.  Schmidt  of  Berlin  have,  however,  distinctly  proved 
that  they  are  physiological  organs,  which  are  not  apparent  to  the  naked 
eye  whilst  the  conjunctiva  is  in  a  normal  condition,  but  are  apt  to 
become  enlai^ed  into  these  sago  grain  vesicles  from  a  proliferation  of 
their  contents,  more  especially  of  their  connective  tissue  elements,  when 
there  is  any  chronic  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Now  it  is  a  very  important  question,  and  one  which  has  not  at 
present  received  a  decided  and  satisfactory  answer,  whether  the  true 
granulations  are  developed  from  these  vesicular  bodies,  or  rather  the 
foUicles  of  Krause,  or  whether  they  are  a  distinct  neo-plastio  formation, 
due  to  a  proliferation  of  the  contents  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  of 
the  conjunctiva.  The  former  view  is  maintained  by  several  observers 
of  eminence,  more  especially  Bendz  and  Stromeyer.  But  one  weighty 
argument  against  this  view  is  furnished  by  the  fiict  that  true  granula- 
tions sometimes  occur  in  situations  where  these  follicles  are  more  or 

*  In  an  article  on  trachoma,  in  Graefe's  Archiy.  (xy,  1, 129),  Dr.  Blumberg; 
•tatM  that  his  retearches  have  led  htm  to  consider  the  trachom  grannlations  as  cir- 
ciuittcribed  hyperpLaaiBd  of  the  lymphoid  cells,  which  pre-exist  in  the  normal  con- 
juDctrfa,  and  are  scattered  ahout  in  its  reticulated  connective  tissue.  In  the  further 
pffogrets  of  the  disease,  the  trachom  follicles  undergo  fiitty  and  caseous  (tubercular) 
degmeralion,  and  finally  cicatricial  changes,  wliich  lead  to  a  contraction  of  the  but* 
loonding  conjnnctiTal  tlMue.  In  this  last  stage,  such  complications  as  entropion, 
tridiiacis,  pannus,  etc.,  begin  to  manifest  themselyes. 

t  Stromeyer,  "  Maximen  der  Kriegsheilkunst.''    1861. 
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less  oompletelj  wanting,  as  for  instance  on  the  ocular  conjonctiYa. 
De  Wecker  strongly  advocates  the  view  that  the  trae  granulations  are 
neoplastic  formations,  akin  to  tubercle,  and  are  due  to  a  proliferation  o£ 
the  contents  of  the  connective  tissue  cells,  and  that  they  consist  of  a 
mass  of  closely  packed  nuclei  with  little  or  no  connective  tissue  betweexi 
them.  At  a  later  stage,  the  connective  tissue  becomes  increased  in 
quantity,  and  forms  a  semi-transparent,  gelatinous,  grumous  mass,  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  &t.  The  nuclei  diminish  in  number,  and 
are  finally  only  sparsely  scattered  amongst  the  connective  tissue.  It  ia 
an  important  fact  that  this  gelatinous  mass  becomes  transformed  at  a 
later  stage  into  a  dense  fibrillar  tissue,  and  that  the  latter  shows  a 
great  tendency  to  contraction,  thus  causing  more  or  less  destruction  of 
the  true  conjunctival  tissue.  A  firm  cicatricial  tissue  is  formed,  which 
gives  a  streaky,  tendinous  appearance  to  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  lids ; 
the  latter  become  gradually  shortened,  the  retro-tarsal  fold  almost 
obliterated,  the  tarsal  cartilages  incurved,  thus  giving  rise  to  trichiasis 
and  entropion. 

I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  distinctly  tracing  the  trans- 
formation of  the  vesicles  into  true  granulations,  as  they  are  &Lr  less 
frequently  mot  with  in  civil  than  in  military  practice.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  watch  the  patients  so  constantly  and  closely.  They  attend 
perhaps  for  some  length  of  time  with  vesiculai'  granulations,  and  are 
then  lost  sight  of.  The  same  difficulty  exists  with  regard  to  the  deter- 
mination as  ip  whether  a  given  case  of  acute  or  chronic  granulations 
has  been  preceded  by  a  viscular  condition  of  the  lids,  for  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  latter  may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  patient.  The  definite  settlement  of  these  questions 
will,  I  think,  depend  very  much  upon  the  observations  made  by  our 
military  oonfrhreSy  who  enjoy  every  opportunity  of  constantly  watching 
the  development  of  the  disease  from  its  earliest  (vesicular)  stage  to  the 
latest,  and  their  experience  upon  these  points  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

But  whether  we  accept  or  not  the  theory  that  vesicular  granula- 
tions are  the  first  symptoms  of  granular  ophthalmia,  and  may  become 
developed  into  true  granulations,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  strongly  predisposing  cause  of  the 
latter.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that  their  existence  should 
be  detected  as  early  as  possible,  more  especially  where  a  large  number 
of  persons  are  collected  together,  as  in  barracks,  workhouses,  and 
schools.  For  this  vesicular  state  of  the  conjunctiva  must  be  watched 
with  care  and  anxiety,  as  it  chiefly  occurs  in  individuals  living  in  a 
confined  and  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  under  faulty  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. Proper  hygienic  measures  should,  therefore,  be  at  once  adopted, 
and  the  patients,  if  necessary,  submitted  to  treatment ;  for  if  these  vesi- 
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cokr  gnmnlations  be  allowed  to  exist  unchecked,  and  such  eyes  are 
exposed  to  the  nsnal  irritating  influences  itiet  with  in  marches  and 
encampments,  as  for  instance  exposure  to  wind,  dnst,  draughts  of  cold 
air,  or  bright  glaring  sunlight,  an  epidemic  of  granular  ophthalmia  is 
bat  too  likely  to  break  ont,  the  ravages  and  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
feretold.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Stromeyer*  also  met  with  these 
Tesicolar  granulations  amongst  many  of  the  domestic  animals,  more 
eepeciaUy  pigs,  and  that  they  existed  in  proportion  to  the  dirty  condi- 
tion in  which  these  animals  were  kept.  These  observations,  moreover, 
entirely  agree  with  those  made  amongst  hnman  beings,  for  he  found 
that  vesicular  granulations  occur  especially  amongst  persons  inhabiting 
crowded,  close,  dirty,  and  ill- ventilated  dwellings. 

Dr.  Marston,  who  has  enjoyed  great  opportunities  of  studying  the 
phenomena  of  granular  ophthalmia,  holds  similar  views.  He  found  f 
Tesicolar  granulations  very  prevalent  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in 
Gozo,  especially  where  there  was  a  large  family,  who  Uve  in  wretchedly 
confined  cabins,  often  with  their  domestic  animals.  With  regard  to  the 
importance  of  vesicular  granulations,  as  being  indicative  of  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  he  says,  '*  So  certain  do  I  feel  that  the  pre- 
valence of  vesicular  disease  of  the  lids  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount 
and  degree  of  defective  sanitary  arrangements,  that  I  conceive  the  pal- 
pebral conjunctiva  offers  a  delicate  test  and  evidence  as  to  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  a  regiment.*'  X 

It  is,  therefore,  of  much  importance  to  discover  the  presence  of 
vesicular  granulations  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  ward  or  sleeping  apartment  of  the  patient  may  be 
thoroughly  examined.  Such  patients  should  be  placed  in  large,  airy, 
wdl  ventilated  rooms,  which  are  not  exposed  to  the  bright  sunlight. 
Strict  orders  should  also  be  given  that  the  same  sponges,  towels  or 
water  are  not  used  for  others.  Indeed,  it  is  advisable  that  even  healthy 
persons  should  always  wash  in  perfectly  clean  water  which  has  not 
been  already  used  by  others.  It  is  better  to  separate  those  affected 
with  vesicular  granulations  from  the  healthy,  for  I  think  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  vesicular  granulations  are  contagious,  more 
especialiy  when  they  are  accompanied  by  conjunctival  swelling,  and  a 
little  muoo-purulent  discharge.  The  patients  should  be  in  the  open  air 
as  much  as  possible,  care  being  taken,  however,  that  they  are  not 
exposed  to  dust,  wind,  and  bright  sunlight.     Their  diet  should  be 

*  Stromeyer,  "  Maximen  der  Kriegsheilkanst/'  p.  49. 

t  Loc.  cit.,  p.  201. 

}  To  the  militarj  surgeon  I  would  espeoiallj  reoommend  the  admirable  article 
on  **  L'Ophthafanie  if  iliUdre  en  Belgique,"  by  Dtb.  Warlomont  and  Testelin,  in  their 
Freneh  tnuulattoii  of  Mackenxie.  AUo  the  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Hairion,  pub* 
liah»d  in  the  '*  Archivee  Belgee  de  M^ecine  Militaire,  1848." 
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nutritions  and  easily  digestible.  If  they  are  weak  or  scrofalons, 
quinine,  steel,  cod-liver  oil,  etc.,  should  be  administered.  If  there  is 
slight  conjunctivitis,  with  a  little  discharge,  or  small  yellow  shreds  are 
formed  on  the  conjunctiva,  a  weak  astringent  collyrium  (Zinc.  Sulpb.  or 
Plumb.  Acetat.,  g.  1^-4  ad  Jj  Aq.  distill.,  or  Boracis  gr.  'iv — vj  ad  Jj) 
should  be  used,  or  the  lids  may  be  very  lightly  touched  with  a  crayon 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  stiU  better,  of  the  lapis  divinus.  Pricking  the 
vesicles  with  a  needle  does  little  or  no  good.  The  eye-douche  or  the 
pulverizer  is  found  to  be  very  beneficial  and  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
I  have  occasionally  met  with  this  vesicular  condition  of  the  eyelids 
amongst  wealthy  persons,  in  whom  the  conjunctiva  was  in  a  state  of 
irritation  from  exposure  to  cold,  bright  light,  etc.,  and  where  no  faulty 
hygienic  arrangements  could  be  discovered.  The  affection  readily 
yielded  to  mild  astringents,  the  eye-douche,  and  careful  guarding  the 
eyes  against  exposure  and  too  much  reading,  etc.  Vesicular  granula- 
tion may  also  be  produced  by  the  long-continued  use  of  atropine.  I 
have  lately  met  with  some  striking  examples  of  this.  The  disuse  of 
the  atropine  and  the  employment  of  a  weak  astringent  collyrium  soon 
caused  the  granulations  to  disappear;  but,  on  the  re-application  of 
atropine,  a  fresh  crop  rapidly  sprung  up. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  "  Granular  Ophthal- 
mia.*' In  practice  we  find  that  we  may  distinguish  two  special  forms 
under  which  the  disease  shows  itself,  viz.,  the  acute,  which  is  often 
accompanied  by  severe  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  the  chronic,  in 
which  these  are  sometimes  but  moderate,  and  occasionally  almost 
entirely  absent.  Of  course,  we  meet  with  numerous  cases  which  cannot 
be  properly  placed  in  either  category,  but  show  a  mixed  character. 
Practically,  it  is,  however,  of  much  consequence  to  distinguish  between 
the  acute  and  chronic  forms,  for  great  and  serious  mischief  may  accrue 
from  a  mistaken  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  a  case  of  severe  acute 
granular  ophthalmia. 

ACUTE  GRANULAR  OPHTHALMIA. 

If  the  attack  is  severe,  there  are  generally  marked  inflammatory 
symptoms ;  the  eyelids  are  red,  swollen,  and  oedematous,  and  on  open- 
ing the  eye,  we  see  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  conjunctival  and  sub- 
conjunctival injection.  The  degree  of  conjunctival  swelling  varies; 
sometimes  it  is  considerable,  more  especially  in  the  retro-tarsal  region, 
and  there  may  also  be  marked  serous  chemosis.  The  photophobia  and 
lachrymation  are  often  very  great,  so  that  the  patient  is  quite  unable  to 
open  the  eye,  and  directly  it  is  attempted,  hot  scalding  tears  flow  over 
the  cheek.  There  is  often  severe  throbbing  pain  in  and  around  the  eye, 
and  perhaps  over  the  corresponding  half  of  the  head.     On  eversion  of 
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the  Kds,  we  find  that  the  conjonctiya  is  vascular  and  swollen,  and  that 
the  papOlsd  are  prominent,  red,  and  snccolent.  On  closer  inspection 
(with  or  withont  a  magnifying  glass)  we  notice,  scattered  between  the 
papills  and  perhaps  almost  hidden  by  them,  numerous  small,  round, 
white  bodies,  like  sago  grains,  which  are  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
p^pebral  conjnnctiva,  but  extend  to  the  retro-tarsal  fold.  They  are 
•Iso  sometiines  seen  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  even  on  the  cornea, 
where  they  give  rise  to  a  superficial  vascular  inflammation  (pannus). 
If  we  examine  the  cornea  in  such  a  case  by  the  oblique  illumination, 
and  through  a  magnifying  glass,  we  find  that  this  opacity  is  composed 
of  a  quantity  of  small  elevated  grey  dots,  with  the  epithelium  raised 
over  them.  Numerous  blood-vessels  run  over  from  the  conjunctiva  to 
these  spots,  giving  a  more  or  less  red  tint  to  the  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
This  vascular  opacity  may  involve  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea, 
and  is  not  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  half,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
pannus  produced  by  the  friction  of  granulations  or  inverted  eyelashes 
rf  the  upper  lid  upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  Sometimes  small 
ulcers  appear  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  When  the  acute  stage  has 
lasted  for  a  few  days,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  begin  to  diminish. 
The  severe  pain,  photophobia,  and  lachrymation  decrease,  the  papillso 
at  Uie  sazne  time  becoming  more  turgid,  vascular,  and  prominent,  thus 
hiding  ihe  granulations ;  whilst  the  discharge,  which  has  hitherto  been 
<^efly  watery,  with  perhaps  only  a  few  yellow  flakes  suspended  in  it, 
becomes  thicker  and  muco- purulent  in  character.  The  intensity  of  the 
conjunctival  inflanmiation  varies  greatly ;  sometimes  it  reaches  only  the 
catarrhal  form,  at  others  it  assumes  a  severe  purulent  type.  The  stage 
of  purulent  ophthalmia  generally  lasts  for  several  weeks,  and  then  the 
symptoms  gradually  subside;  the  papillaa  diminish  in  size,  and  the 
white  sago  grain  granulations  are  then  perhaps  found  to  have  disap- 
peared, they  having  in  fact  been  absorbed  during  the  inflammatory 
state  of  the  conjunctiva.  But  so  flEivourable  a  result  is  not  always 
obtained,  for  on  the  decrease  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  the 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  papillaa,  the  white,  and  now  more  promi- 
nent, spots  may  reappear  between  them,  the  inflammation  having  been 
insufficient  for  their  absorption.  If  the  patient  is  exposed  to  any  fresh 
exciting  cause,  a  relapse  may  occur,  and  a  renewed  attack  of  more  or 
less  severe  acute  ophthalmia  may  take  place.  This  is,  however,  &r  less 
common  than  in  the  chronic  form. 

Contagion  is  a  very  fr^uent  cause,  for  the  discharge  from  an  eye 
affected  with  acute  granulations  is  very  contagious,  more  especially 
daring  the  muco-purulent  stage.  It  does  not  necessarily  reproduce  the 
same  affection,  but  like  purulent,  or  even  diphtheritic  ophthalmia,  may 
give  rise  to  catarrhal,  purulent,  or  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis.  This 
wiQ  depend  upon  local  and  individual  circumstances,  and  upon  the 
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character  of  any  epidemic  of  conjnnctivitis  that  may  be  prevaiHng  a^ 
the  time.  Another  very  froit^l  sonroe  of  acute  granulations  is 
defective  hygiene ;  the  long  continued  use  of  atropine  may  also  produco 
ihem. 

The  prognosis  in  acute  g^nular  ophthalmia  is  generally  &yourableiy 
if  the  true  nature  of  the  affection  is  recognised  at  the  outset,  and  a 
proper  course  of  treatment  is  adopted.  But  if  the  disease  is  mistakoi 
for  a  case  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  freely  treated  by  strong  caufitics, 
the  intensiiy  of  the  irritation  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  inflam- 
mation may  even  assume  a  diphtheritic  character.  At  the  best,  the 
salutary  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  will  be  suppressed,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  granulations  checked. 

The  treatment  must  vary  with  the  nature  and  stage  of  the  affeotaon. 
We  must  especially  remember  that  when  the  acute  symptoms  of  irrita* 
tion  have  subsided,  our  chief  object  is  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the 
absorption  of  the  granulations  by  keeping  up  a  certain  amount  of 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  degree  of  the  latter  should  just 
suffice  to  promote  this  absorption,  but  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  so  considerable  as  to  arrest  or  retard  it. 

K  there  is  much  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  ciliary  irritation, 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  all  stimulating  applioB;tions. 
Atropine  drops  (gr.  ij  ad  ^)  should  be  applied  three  or  four  times  daily. 
If  they  are,  however,  found  to  keep  up  or  increase  the  irritability,  they 
should  be  at  once  exchanged  for  a  Belladonna  coUyrium  (Ext.  Bellad. 
5ss.  ad  Aq.  distill.  ^'),  which  should  be  appUed  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently, and  in  larger  quantity.  At  the  same  time,  the  C(Hnpound 
belladonna  ointment  should  be  rubbed  into  the  forehead  every  four  or 
six  hours,  until  a  slight  papular  eruption  is  produced.  If  the  pain  in 
and  around  the  eye  is  very  severe,  of  a  pulsating,  throbbing  character, 
and  increases  much  towards  night,  a  few  leeches  should  be  applied  to 
the  temple.  Cold  compresses  are  also  of  much  benefit  in  subduing  the 
irritation  and  relieving  the  pain.  They  must,  however,  be  applied  with 
circumspection,  and  their  effect  watched.  If  tiie  cold  is  disagreeable 
to  the  patient,  warm  poppy  or  belladonna  fomentations  should  be  sub- 
stituted. If  the  conjunctiva  is  much  swollen,  more  especially  in  the 
retro-tarsal  region,  it  may  be  lightly  scarified,  care  being  taken  to  make 
the  incisions  very  superficial,  so  that  no  cicatrices  may  be  left.  Mnc^ 
benefit  and  comfort  are  often  experienced  from  the  application  of  a 
bandage,  for  this  keeps  the  eye  quiet,  and  prevents  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  constant  movement  of  the  lids. 

When  the  s3rmptoms  of  irritability  subside,  and  the  disease  assumes 
the  character  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  it  must  be  treated  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  afBsction.  The  same  rules  as  to  the  choice  and  mode 
of  application  of  caustics  apply  as  in  the  latter  disease.     The  only 
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diffbrenoe  being,  that  the  cauterization  must  not  be  repeated  so  fre- 
quently, as  we  must  remember  that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  certain 
degree  of  inflammation  in  order  to  f&YOwr  the  absorption  of  the  granu- 
btions.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  oommenoe  the  use  of  caustics 
too  earlj,  whilst  there  is  still  considerable  irritability  of  the  eye,  other- 
wise  this  will  be  greatly  incre&sed,  and  infiltrations,  or  even  ulcers  of 
the  cornea,  may  be  produced.  In  those  cases  in  which  we  are  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  irritability  of  the  eye  is  not  still  too  great  for  the 
i^plicatiou  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper,  it  is  always 
wiser  to  feel  our  way  with  some  mild^  application.  For  this  purpose 
we  may  try  a  weak  solution  (gr.  vi — x  ad  Jj)  of  the  acetate  of  lead, 
a  little  of  which  should  be  painted  over  the  granulations  with  a  brush, 
and  at  once  washed  off  with  warm  water,  and  if  this  is  well  borne,  and 
causes  a  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  we  may,  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  pass  over  to  the  use  of  the  stronger  caustics. 
But  if  any  infiltrations  or  ulcers  of  the  cornea  exist,  the  acetate  of  lead 
should  never  be  used,  as  it  will  be  precipitated  upon  the  cornea,  and 
give  rise  to  very  marked  stains.  Yon  Graefe*  strongly  recommends 
chlorine  water  for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  way  for  the  use  of  stronger 
caustics  in  acute  granulations. 

When  the  crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  potash  is  applied,  it  should 
be  at  once  neutralized  by  the  application  of  salt  and  water.  As  a  rule, 
the  cauterization  should  not  be  repeated  more  frequently  than  every  48 
hours.  Ghreat  care  must  be  taken  if  any  ulcers  of  the  cornea  exist,  for 
they  may  be  easily  aggravated  by  too  hee  a  use  of  the  nitarate  of  silver. 
If  Uiere  is  a  great  deal  of  irritation,  I  often  apply  atropine  drops  in  the 
interral  of  the  cauterization.  When  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  has 
considerably  subsided,  and  the  purulent  discharge  diminished,  the 
sulphate  of  copper  in  substance,  or  a  collyrium  of  acetate  of  lead  may 
he  employed  with  advantage.  If  it  is  found  that,  together  with  the 
diminution  of  the  inflammation  and  the  size  of  the  papillso,  the  granu- 
lations assume  a  more  prominent  character  and  increase  in  size  and 
nnmher,  this  tendency  to  a  neo-plastic  formation  must  be  checked  at 
once,  and  their  absorption  hastened,  by  exciting  a  more  considerable 
amount  of  inflammation  by  means  of  a  freer  use  of  some  caustic, 
sspeciafly  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  possesses  the  great  advan- 
tage of  increasing  the  inflammation,  without  giving  rise  to  thick  firm 
eechare. 

CHRONIC   GRANULATIONS. 

Instead  of  the  very  pronounced  symptoms  of  irritation  and  inflam- 
iiuition  which  are  met  with  in  acute  granular  ophthalmia,  the  inflnmma- 
*^  accompanying  the  chronic  form  is  often  very  slight,  and  may, 
•  "A.f.  0.,"x,2,  ld7. 
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indeed,  be  almost  absent  at  the  commencement  of  the  affection.     So 
that,  in  fiacfc,  persons  may  be  suffering  from  chronic  grannlations  with- 
out being  aware  that  there  is  anything  particolar  the  matter  with  their 
eyes ;  the  eyelids  being  only  a  little  glned  together  in  the  morning,  or 
there  being  perhaps  a  slight  feeling  of  roughness  under  the  eyelids.    Ajt 
the  same  time,  the  upper  lid  may  hang  down  somewhat,  ita  natural 
folds  being  more  or  less  obliterated,  and  the  palpebral  aperture  conse- 
quently narrowed.     During  all  this  time  the  conjunctival  inflammation 
may  be  almost  absent ;  indeed,  it  is  never  very  prominent,  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  the  granulations.     On  eversion  of  the  lids, 
we  at  once  notice  the  presence  of  the  granulations  in  the  form  of  small 
greyish- white  bodies,  like  tapioca  grains,  more  especially  at  the  retro- 
tarsal  fold,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  angles  of  the  eye.    They  may 
also  appear  on  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  which  is  somewhat  injected 
and  swollen.    In  this  situation,  however,  their  size  and  number  are  less 
than  at  the  retro-tarsal  fold.     These  may  be  termed  "  simple  granula- 
tions," or,  according  to  Stellwag,  "granular  trachoma."     Gtenerallj, 
however,  this  condition  is  soon  followed  by  inflammatory  symptoms. 
The  conjunctiva  becomes  vascular,  thickened,  and  swollen,  and  the 
papillflB  hypertrophied  and  prominent,  having  the  granulations  scattered 
between  them.     Here,  therefore,  we  have  true  granulations  existing 
side  by  side  with  the  swollen  papiUaa,  and  hence  Stellwag  calls  this 
form   "mixed    granulations."      The  lids  are  more  or  less  pulpy,  the 
conjunctiva  red  and  swoUen,  especially  in  the  retro-tarsal  region,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  some  chemosis  round  the  cornea.     The  discharge, 
which  was  at  first  thin  and  watery,  with  only  a  few  yellow  flakes  sus- 
pended in  it,  becomes  thicker,  more  copious,  and  of  a  muco-purulent 
character.     The  eyes  are  very  irritable,  and  the  patient  experiences  a 
sensation  as  of  grit  or  sand  in  them,  especially  under  the  upper  lid,  and 
is  unable  to  expose  them  to  wind,  bright  glare,  dust,  or  to  long  con- 
tinued work,  without  their  becoming  very  red,  watery,  and  inflamed. 

But  all  these  symptoms  vary  considerably  in  intensity,  according  to 
the  deg^ree  of  the  accompanying  conjunctival  inflammation.  Some- 
times this  assumes  a  mild  catarrhal  form ;  in  other  cases  it  is  more 
severe  and  of  a  purulent  type.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  often  ex- 
tremely protracted,  extending  over  many  months,  or  even  years.  A 
source  of  danger,  as  well  as  of  annoyance  and  discomfort,  is  the  tendency 
to  relapses,  the  intensity  of  which  also  varies.  Thus  a  mild  attack  of 
chronic  mixed  granulations  may  be  nearly  cured,  when  from  an  expo- 
sure to  some  irritating  cause,  a  relapse  occurs,  accompanied,  perhaps, 
by  a  more  severe  form  of  conjunctivitis  than  the  original  one,  and  a 
fresh  crop  of  g^nulations  appears  before  the  former  ones  have  been 
absorbed.  These  inflammatory  symptoms  are,  however,  rather  due 
to  a  renewed   swelling  of   the   papillsd   than  to  a  new  formation  of 
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gTBimlations.  Sometimes  these  relapses  are  accompanied  by  con- 
dderahle  infiltrationB  of  the  cornea.  Such  relapses  may  occnr  again 
and  again,  leaving  the  eye  each  time  in  a  worse  condition,  and  gradually 
giying  rise  to  various  serious  complications,  snch  as  pannus,  trichiasis, 
entropion,  etc. 

If  ibe  attack  is  severe,  and  the  crop  of  granulations  very  con- 
siderable, the  infiltration  but  too  often  extends  from  the  surface  to  the 
substance  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  granulations  then  become  more 
▼dvety,  red,  prominent,  and  difiused  in  appearance  (hence  the  "  diffuse 
trachoma  *'  of  Stellwag),  and  are  often  divided  by  deep  chinks.  They 
are,  therefore,  less  distinguishable  from  the  papillae,  especially  as  the 
latter  often  assume  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  their  epithelial  layer 
becomes  somewhat  thickened. 

If  the  development  of  the  granulations  cannot  be  checked,  and  they 
extend  deeply  into  the  stroma  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  latter  often  con- 
tracts, atrophies,  and  becomes  gradually  changed  into  a  kind  of  fibrous 
cicatricial  tissue.     These  changes  may  even  extend  to  the  cartilage,  and 
the  cicatrices  lend  a  peculiar  glistening  or  tendinous  appearance  to  the 
sur&oe  of  the  conjunctiva.     We  then  see  the  latter  occupied  by  narrow 
tendinous  streaks,  the  longest  and  most  marked  generally  running 
parallel  to,  and  about  one  line  from,  the  edge  of  the  lid.     Other  ten- 
dinous streaks  extend  in  a  reticulated  manner  towards  the  retro-tarsal 
fokL    But  if  the  atrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cartilage  is  very 
considerable,  the  blood-vessels  gradually  become  obliterated,  and  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva  then  assumes  a  pale,  waxy,  uniformly  ten- 
dinous appearance;  the  papiUsB,  follicles,  and  finally  the  Meibomian 
glands  becoming  destroyed.     It  is  important  to  remember  that  too  free 
a  use  of  caustics  (especially  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  or  in 
itrong  solution)  will  destroy  the  delicate  structure  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  produce  more  or  less  extensive  cicatrices. 

These  changes  oflen  extend  to  the  retro-tarsal  fold,  which  becomes 
contracted  and  tendinous,  so  that  its  free  border  is  shortened  and 
rounded.  It  no  longer  springs  into  folds  at  the  point  where  it  is 
reflected  from  the  lid  on  to  the  eyeball,  but,  on  account  of  this  short- 
ening, it  passes  almost  straight  on,  so  that  the  fold  or  cul  de  sac 
whidi  should  exist  at  this  point  is  obliterated.  This  condition  has 
been  termed  symblepharon  posterius.  K  it  is  very  considerable,  the 
lids  cannot  be  completely  closed,  and  thus  a  certain  degree  of  lagoph- 
thalmos  may  be  produced. 

These  changes  in  the  conjunctiva  are  of  course  accompanied  by  an 
alteration  and  diminution  in  its  normal  secretions,  so  that  its  surface 
Wnnes  diy,  roughj  and  scaly.  This  dryness  (xeropthalmia)  is  often 
iocreased  by  the  narrowing  or  even  obliteration  of  the  ducts  of  the 
Itchrjmal  gland  by  the  infiammation  of  this  portion  of  the  conjunctiva. 
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On  aooonnt  of  the  atrophy  and  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  nanS. 
tarsal  cartilage,  the  latter  becomes  shortened  and  incurred.     If  this  lie 
but  slight,  it  may  only  produce  an  inversion  of  the  eyelashes  (trichiafiiii)  , 
which  now  sweep  and  mb  against  the  surfiEice  of  the  cornea.     This 
inversion  may  be  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  lashes,  or  extend  to  tbe 
whole  row.     If  the  contraction  of  the  cartilage  is  considerable,  no'fc 
only  the  eyelashes,  bnt  the  free  edge  of  the  lid  will  be  rolled  in,  ancl 
thus  an  entropion  will  be  produced.      The  constant  friction  of  tke 
lashes  and  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  against  the  cornea,  irritates  the  latter, 
and  soon  gives  rise  to  superficial  vascular  comeitis  (pannns).     This 
pannus  may  be  termed  **  traumatic  "  (Arlt),  being  produced  by  the 
friction  of  the  inverted  lashes,  or  of  prominent  granulations  or  papillas, 
etc.,  in  contradistinction  to  the  pannus  which  is  due  to  an  extension  of 
the  granulations  on  to  the  cornea.     The  differential  diagnosis  between 
these  two  forms  is  generally  not  difficult.     In  the  latter,  we  can  trace 
the  extension  of  the  disease  frt>m  the  ocular  conjunctiva  on  to  ihe 
cornea.     Small,  round,  elevated,  grey  infiltrations  are  formed  on  its 
surface  just  beneath  the  epithelium,  and  extend  over  a  considerable 
portion,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  cornea.     Between  these  Utile  nodules, 
blood-vessels  appear  in  more  or  less  considerable  number.     These  in- 
filtrations often  leave  behind  them  depressions  or  small  ulcers  on  the 
surface  of  the  cornea.     The  traumatic  pannus  almost  always  commences 
at  the  upper  portion  of  the  cornea,  extending  from  the  periphery.    This 
is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  g^ranulations  are  generally  more  prominent, 
and  triachisis  is  more  frequent  in  the  upper  Ud  than  in  the  lower.     The 
pannus  frequently  remains  confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  cornea, 
the  lower  continuing  transparent.      Besides  the  incurvation  of  the 
edges  of  the  lids  and  consequent  entropion,  we  often  find  that  the 
palpebral  aperture  becomes  much  shortened  (blepharophymosiB)  in 
chronic  granulations.       The  pressure  thus   exerted  on  the  eyeball 
increases  any  existing  pannus,  and  greatly  retards  the  cure  of  the 
granulations. 

Chronic  granulations  occnr  most  frequently  in  adults,  and  are  but 
seldom  met  with  in  children,  or  the  very  aged.  Both  eyes  generally 
become  affected  either  at  the  outset,  or  after  a  time.  It  has  been 
maintained  by  some  ophthalmic  surgeons  of  eminence  (more  especially 
Arlt),  that  the  disease  is  often  due  to  constitutional  causes,  particu- 
larly scrofula.  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the  case,  although 
it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  weakly,  cachectic, 
and  scrofulous  individuals.  But  ill-health  is,  I  think,  rather  the  effect 
than  the  cause,  for  the  very  protracted  course  of  the  disease  is  sure  to 
tell  more  or  less  severely  upon  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  patient. 

Defective  hygiene  and  contagion  are  also  the  chief  causes  of  chronic 
granulations.     The  muco-puruJent  discharge  is  very  contagious,  and 
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maj  re-pioduoe  a  similar  affoction,  or  it  may  cause  catarrhal,  purulent, 
or  eren  diphtheritic  ophthalmia,  just  as,  conversely,  these  diseases  may 
produce  granular  lids. 

It  is  probable  that,  as  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  the  disease  may  also 
be  propagated  by  the  air,  more  especially  if  it  is  accompanied  by  severe 
purulent  disdiarge,  and  the  oases  are  crowded  together  in  small,  close, 
ill-ventilated  rooms.  The  disease  may  occur  epidemically  and  endemi- 
caDy.  It  spreads  rapidly  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  closely-crowded 
dwellings,  such  as  barracks  and  workhouses.  It  is  very  prevalent 
amongst  certain  nationalities,  where  the  people  are  crowded  together 
for  a  length  of  time  in  small  dirty  cabins,  filled,  perhaps,  with  smoke 
and  ammomacal  exhalations.  Thus  it  is  very  common  amongst  the 
poorer  Irish,  and  also  amongst  the  Russian  peasants  (de  Weoker). 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  granular  ophthalmia  may  be  favourable,  if 
ihe  granulations  have  been  but  limited  in  number,  and  the  patient  has 
been  treated  from  the  outset.  It  must,  however,  be  always  remem- 
bered that  the  course  of  the  disease,  even  in  the  most  favourable  cases, 
is  apt  to  be  very  protracted.  This  will  be  more  especially  the  case,  if 
the  granulations  have  appeared  in  considerable  quantity ;  if  they  have 
invaded  the  stroma  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  if  there  is  a  tendency  to 
relapses.  For  then  serious  complications,  such  as  trichiasis,  entro- 
pion, and  pannus,  are  likely  to  occur,  and  will  not  only  aggravate  the 
symptoms,  but  greatly  retard  the  cure. 

Li  the  treaiment  of  this  disease,  our  first  care  must  be  to  place  the 
patients  under  the  most  favourable  sanitary  conditions.  They  should 
take  a  good  deal  of  out-door  exercise,  their  eyes  being  protected 
against  wind,  dust,  and  bright  light  by  blue  glasses.  They  should  be 
warned  not  to  expose  themselves  to  any  irritating  causes,  as,  for 
instance,  tobacco  smoke.  I  have  often  known  the  disease  aggravated 
and  k^t  up  by  the  patient  spending  much  time  in  a  room  filled  with 
tobacco  smoke.  For  this  reason  no  smoking  should  be  allowed,  except 
in  the  open  Mr,  and  then  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  general  health 
mast  also  be  attended  to.  Not  only  may  the  patient  be  naturally  weak 
and  feeble,  but  the  severity  and  protracted  course  of  thi»  disease  are  but 
too  likely  to  affect  the  health,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exercise  a  most 
depressing  influence  upon  the  mind.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious, 
and  eanly  digestible,  and  malt  liquor  and  wine  will  generally  be  very 
beneficial.  If  the  patient  is  scrofulous,  or  weak  and  feeble,  cod  liver 
oil,  steel,  and  qainine  should  be  freely  given,  and  every  care  taken  to 
Hivigorate  the  constitution  as  much  as  possible  by  open  air  exercise, 
sea-bathing,  or  even  a  voyage. 

In  onr  local  treatment  we  must  be  chiefly  influenced  by  the  £EU)t, 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  con- 
jonctiva  is  necessary  and  desirable,  in  order  to  produce  and  hasten  the 
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abBorptdon  of  the  grannlations.  Our  chief  efforts  must,  therefore,  be 
directed  to  maintain  the  requisite  degree  of  inflammation,  and  so  to 
balance  it  that  it  shall  not  on  the  one  hand  be  too  considerable,  nor  on 
the  other  too  slight  for  promoting  the  absorption. 

The  greatest  stress  most  be  laid  npon  the  fact,  as  Arlt  and  Stromeyer 
remind  ns,  that  the  pnrpose  of  the  cauterization  is  not  that  of  chemicallj 
destroying  the  grannlations,  for  this  would  lead  to  great  and  lasting 
injury  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  destruction  of  its  secreting  organs, 
and  the  formation  of  dense  cicatrices ;  but,  its  object  is  to  maintain  a 
certain  degree  of  hypersBmia  and  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  in 
order  to  hasten  the  absorption  of  the  grantdations.     The  nature  and 
strength  of  the  caustic  must  vaiy  with  the  effect  we  desire  to  prodnce. 
If  iliere  is  much  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  papilled,  togetiier  with 
a  thick,  copious  muco-purulent  discharge,  the  crayon  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  potash  should  be  applied,  its  effect  being  at  once  neutralised 
by  the  solution  of  salt  and  water.     The  cauterization  may  be  repeated 
every  48  hours.     If  the  patient  cannot  be  seen  sufficiently  frequently 
for  this,  he  should  use  a  collyrium  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  ij — iv  ad  Jj), 
or  of  sulphate  of  copper  of  the  same  strength,  two  or  three  times  daily. 
In  these  cases  we  may  also  first  try  the  effect  of  a  collyrium  of  acetate 
of  lead,  gr.  ii — ^iv  ad  ^*,  or  the  chlorine  water,  in  order  to  see  if  ihe 
conjunctiva  will  bear  the  nitrate  of  silver.    The  use  of  very  strong  solu- 
tions of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  x — xx  ad  Jj)  is  not  judicious,  as  they  are 
but  too  likely  to  destroy  the  granulations,  and  with  them  the  normal 
structure  of  the  conjunctiva,  instead  of  simply  favouring  their  absorp- 
tion.    I  think  the  crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  copper  is  always  to  be 
preferred  to  the  use  of  collyria,  as  we  can  regulate  and  limit  the  efi^ 
of  the  cauterization  according  to  our  wish,  confining  it,  if  necessary, 
chiefly  or  entirely  to  certain  portions  of  the  conjunctiva.     If  there  is 
considerable  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  especially  at  the  retro-tarsal 
fold,  superficial  scarification  may  be  employed  with  much  advantage. 
After  the  cauterization,  cold  compresses  should  always  be  applied  to 
the  eyelids,  in  order  to  diminish  the  inflammatory  reaction ;  or  the  cold 
douche  or  pulverizer  may  be  employed.      If  the  conjunctivitis  is  so 
slight  as  not  to  produce  the  absorption  of  the  granulations,  but  rather 
to  encourage  their  development,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
hypersBmia  and  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  repeated 
application  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  substance  is  very  effectual  for  this 
purpose.     The  same  effect  may  also  be  produced  by  the  application  of 
warm  compresses  over  the  eyelids.     Von  Graefe*  has  found  this  treat- 
ment very  successful,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  granula- 
tions tend  to  extend  deeply  into  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  which  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  degree  of  hyperemia  and  swelling  of  this  membrane. 
•  "A.f.O.,"vi,2,U7. 
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These  wann  oompresses  should,  however,  only  be  applied  for  a  limited 
period,  otherwise  they  may  produce  too  considerable  an  inflammation 
iod  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  eye. 

In  treating  chronic  granulations,  it  will  be  necessary  occasionally 
to  diange  the  canstic,  as  it  loses  its  effect  after  a  time,  firom  the  con- 
jimctiya  becoming  accostomed  to  it.     Thus  alnm,  acetate  of  lead,  or 
tannin,  may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
sulphate  of  copper.    Some  patients  are  more  benefited  when  the  astrin- 
gent or  caustic  is  applied  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  than  of  a  collyrium. 
If  it  is,  therefore,  found  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  granulations  or 
duronic  ophthalmia  that  the  various  collyria  are  doing  but  little  good, 
m  ointment  must  be  substituted  for  them,  containing  sulphate  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  acetate  of  lead.     The  strength  of  the  oint- 
ment must  vary  with  the  severity  of  the  case,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  best  to 
employ  it  rather  weak  at  first,  for  fear  of  setting  up  too  much  irritation. 
The  foUowing  proportions  will  be  found  most  generally  useful :  1.  Gupri 
snlph.  gr.  i — ^iv  ad  Jj  Axung.       2.    Argent  nitrat.  gr.  ss. — ^iii  ad  Jj. 
3.  Plumb,  acet.  gr.  iv — xii.  ad  Jj.     The  glycerine  plasma  may  be  sub- 
stitated  for  the  lard.    A  small  portion  (about  the  size  of  a  split  pea) 
of  Uie  ointment  should  be  placed  with  a  probe  or  the  end  of  a  quill  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  lower  lid ;  the  eye  is  then  to  be  closed  and  the 
lids  rubbed  over  the  globe,  so  that  the  ointment  may  come  in  contact 
with  the  whole  conjunctival  surface.     Oreat  care  must  be  taken  never 
to  order  any  preparation  of  the  salts  of  lead  if  there  is  any  abrasion  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  cornea  or  any  ulcer  of  the  latter,  as  it  wiU  pro- 
duce an  indelible  lead  stain.     Hairion*  strongly  recommends  the  use 
of  tanniQ  in  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmia,  etc.     He  employs  it  in  two 
forms,  as  a  collyrium  and  as  a  mucilage.     The  former  contains  about 
12  grs.  of  tannin  to  }y'  of  distilled  water,  and  is  chiefly  indicated  in  cases 
of  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  The  mucilage  is  much  stronger  and  is  employed 
in  chronic  granulations,  chronic  ophthalmia,  pannus,  etc.     It  is  to  be 
prepared  in  tlie  following  manner :  One  part  of  tannin  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  four  parts  of  water  and  this  solution  strained  through  fine  muslin, 
then  two  parts  of  gum  arabic  are  added  and  the  whole  carefully  mixed 
and  worked  up  into  mucilage.     A  small  quantity  is  to  be  applied  with 
a  fine  earners  hair  brush  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  lid.     In 
cdironic  granulations,   etc.,   and  chronic  ophthalmia  much  benefit  is 
often  derived  firom  the  application  of  astringents  and  caustics  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  lids.     Thus  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(gr.  iv— viii  ad  ^)  may  be  painted  over  the  external  surface  of  the 
upper  lid,  or  a  compress  of  lint  dipped  in  it  and  laid  over  the  closed 
lids.    Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  solution  is  not  too  strong 
ori^epeated  too  often,  otherwise  it  may  easily  stain  the  skin.     Com- 
*  French  Translation  of  Mackenzie,  I,  p.  753. 
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preaaes  soaked  in  either  of  the  following  lotions  and  laid  orer  t2x^ 
closed  lids  will  also  be  found  very  benefiioiaL     1.  liq.  plnmb.  diaoei.  3^ 
aq.  dist.  ^iv.     2.  liq.  plumb,  diaoet  5j  borads  3ij  aq.  amygdaL  aniAsr. 
(Pmssian  PharmaoopoBia)  Jss.  aq.  dest.  ^yj.     These  compresses  are  tx^ 
be  changed  every  3 — 4  minutes  and  continued  for  20 — 30  minates, 
this  being  repeated  two  or  ihree  times  daily.   In  some  cases,  the  acetai^e 
of  lead  should  be  rubbed  in  (finely  powdered)  between  the  grannlsk- 
tions.     This  treatment,  which  was  first  adopted  by  Buys,*  has  been 
practised  with  great  success,  especially  in  Belgium.     I  have  employed 
it  with  much  benefit  in  those  cases  in  which,  together  with  but  a  sli^lrt 
secretion  and  lachrymation,  the  granulations  are  prominent  and  fleshy^ 
being  arranged  in  rows,  with  deep  furrows  or  chinks  between  them. 
Finely  powdered  acetate  of  lead  should  be  freely  rubbed  into  these 
furrows  until  they  are  quite  filled  up.   The  efiect  of  this  is,  so  to  spealc, 
to  choke  the  granulations,  their  vitahty  is  impaired,  and  they  gradually 
dwindle  down  in  sise  and  disappear.     After  the  application,  the  con- 
junctiva looks  marbled  or  tatooed  of  a  red  and  white  colour,  the  chinka 
are  filled  up,  and  it  soon  becomes  smooth  and  even.     An  important 
fact  in  connection  with  this  treatment  is,  that  the  discharge  is  now  no 
longer  contagious ;  at  least  in  Belgium  it  is  always  considered,  when 
the  acetate  of  lead  has  been  rubbed  in,  that  the  patients  may  go  with 
impunity  amongst  healthy  persons  *,    so  that  soldiers  afiected  with 
granular  lids  need   no   longer  be  confined   and  separated  from  the 
others,  but  may,  if  they  are  able,  resume  their  duties  without  danger 
of  spreading  the  disease.     The  acetate  of  lead  is  best  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — ^The  eyelids  having  been  thoroughly  everted  and  the 
retro-tarsal  fold  brought  well  into  view,  a  small  portion  of  very  finely 
powdered  acetate  of  lead  is  then  taken  up  in  a  small  curette  and 
dusted  over  the  granulations,  being  well  rubbed  into  the  chinks  so  as 
to  fill  them  up.     The  watery  discharge  from  the  conjunctiva  changes 
the  powder  into  a  thin  plasma,  which  runs  through  and  fills  up  the 
furrows  between  the  granulations.     When  it  has  been  applied  to  eyery 
portion  of  the  granular  conjunctiva,  a  small  stream  of  cold  water, 
either  from  a  sponge  or  an  india-rubber  ball  syringe,  should  be  made 
to  play  upon  the  conjunctiya,  in  order  to  vrash  away  any  superfluous 
^''y  of  the  powder,  which  comes  away  in  small  white  flakes, 
yelids  may  be  everted  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  fold  over  and 
the  cornea,  the  powder  being  rubbed  over  both  eyelids,  and 
)am  of  water  applied  before  they  are  replaced.   But  if  the  simul- 
i  eyersion  of  boih  lids  is  difficult,  or  the  patient  very  restless  and 
it  is  better  to  evert  one  lid  at  a  time.     It  is  best  to  commence 
e  lower  lid,  for  if  the  lead  be  applied  first  to  the  upper,  the 
ecomes  reddened  and  bathed  in  tears,  so  that  it  will  not  only 
*  French  TranilAtion  of  Mackeniia'f  Treatise,  I,  748. 
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be  diflUcalfe  to  see  the  climkB,  bat  the  powder  will  be  readily  washed 
awaj  by  the  tears,  whereas  the  conjnnctiya  of  the  npper  lid,  from  its 
greater  expanse,  can  be  more  readily  dried,  and  the  teare  are  hence  of 
less  inconvenience. 

Directly  after  the  application,  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  tears, 
the  ocular  conjnnctiTa  becomes  injected,  and  this  is  accompanied 
perhaps  by  considerable  irritation,  heat,  and  smarting  in  the  eye,  but 
these  symptoms  will  soon  yield  to  the  application  of  cold  compresses. 
In  about  half  an  hour,  the  lids  should  be  everted  and  the  conjunctiva 
again  washed  by  a  stream  of  water,  in  order  that  any  remains  of  the 
lead  may  be  removed.  The  conjunctiva  will  now  be  more  smooth  and 
eren,  the  chinks  between  the  granulations  being  filled  up  and  obliterated 
by  the  powder.  If  the  application  has  been  insufficient  or  too  super- 
ficial, the  granulations  will  reappear  after  a  time  and  increase  in  size 
and  prominence,  rendering  a  fresh  application  of  the  remedy  necessary. 
If  Uie  acetate  of  lead  is  carefully  applied  and  the  surplus  well  washed 
away,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  any  disadvantage  arise  from 
its  employment,  nor  have  I  found  that  it  roughens  the  lids  and  thus 
irritates  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  best  mode  of  applying  the 
solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  is  to  evert  the  lids,  and  after  drying  the 
conjunctiva  with  a  piece  of  Hnen,  to  apply  it  with  a  small  brush  to  the 
granulations,  this  being  neutralized  after  a  few  seconds  with  tepid 
water.  The  strength  of  the  solution  should  vary  from  6  to  10  or 
20  grains  to  the  ounce,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  ooujunotiva, 
and  it  should  be  applied  every  day  or  every  other  day. 

Mr.  Bader  speaks  highly  of  the  application  of  sulphate  of  quinine  to 
the  conjunctiva  in  cases  of  granular  lids  accompanied  by  pannus. 
About  as  much  as  would  go  on  the  point  of  a  penknife  is  to  be  applied, 
twice  daily,  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  to  the  inside  of  the  lower  lid.* 
Nagelf  has  also  found  collyria  of  quinine  beneficial  in  chronic  conjuno- 
tivitis  and  suppurative  oomeitis.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  influence 
which  quinine  exerts  in  checking  the  amseboid  movements  and 
migrations  of  the  white-blood  corpuscles,  and  in  restraining  the 
dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  shown  by  Binz. 

I  must  siarongly  object  to  the  application  of  undiluted  liquor  potassae 
to  the  granulations,  as  this  not  only  more  or  less  destroys  the  stroma 
of  the  conjunctiva,  but  gives  rise  to  very  considerable  cicatrices,  leading 
to  entropion,  etc. 

Should  any  ulcers  of  the  cornea  exist,  the  treatment  of  the  conjunc- 
tivitis by  caustics  must  be  continued,  but  atropine  should  be  applied  in 
the  intervals.  The  application  of  a  firm  compress  bandage  often  acts 
very  advantageously  in  checking  the  growth  of  the  granulations,  and 
hastening  their  absorption ;  but  other  local  remedies  must  be  at  the 
•  "  Uncet,"  Oct.  28, 1871.  t  "  Kl.  Monatsbl.,*'  1869,  p.  430. 
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same  time  applied.     It  has  even  been  snggested  to  keep  up  a  consider- 
able d^^ree  of  compression  by  ivoiy  plates  adjnsted  to  the  lids.* 

The  treatment  of  the  pannns  must  vary  according  to  its  canse,  its 
degree,  and  length  of  existence.  If  it  be  dependent  npon  the  friction  o£ 
inverted  lashes,  prominent  granulations  or  papilla),  or  npon  entropion, 
these  affections  mnst  be  treated,  and  when  they  are  cured,  the  pannns 
will  soon  disappear.  Bnt  if  the  granular  lids  and  the  pannus  have 
become  very  chronic,  they  may  set  an  obstinate  defiance  to  the  most 
varied  treatment.  Caustics  and  stimulant  applications  of  every  kind 
may  be  tried,  and  yet  the  disease  prove  intractable.  In  some  cases,  in 
which  the  pannns  was  not  too  dense  and  vascular,  I  have  found  con- 
siderable benefit  from  a  collyrium  composed  of  I  part  of  oil  of  turpentine 
to  2  or  4  parts  of  olive  oil.  A  drop  of  it  should  be  applied  once  or  twice 
daily  to  the  inside  of  the  lid.  This  collyrium  was,  I  believe,  first 
recommended  by  Donders.  If,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  pannus,  we 
find  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  considerably  altered,  or  a  central 
opacity  remaining,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  an  artificial  pupil,  either 
by  an  iridectomy  or  an  iridodesis.  If  the  palpebral  aperture  is  much 
shortened,  and  the  eyelids  thus  press  on  the  eyeball,  the  outer  canthoa 
should  be  divided  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  so  as  to  widen  the  opening  of 
the  lids  and  relieve  the  pressure.     (Vide  operation  of  Ganthoplasty.) 

Yon  Oraefet  has  found  great  benefit  from  chlorine  water  in  cases  of 
even  severe  complete  pannus.  He  especially  mentions  two  cases  in 
which  the  pannus  was  so  advanced  that  the  patients  could  only  dis- 
tinguish light  from  dark,  and  were  quite  unable  to  count  fingers.  In 
both,  not  only  had  various  caustics,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  been  applied  for  many  months  without  avail, 
but  syndectomy  had  been  performed,  and  in  one  inoculation,  withoat 
any  beneficial  result.  After  using  the  chlorine  water  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  they  were  both  so  much  improved  as  to  be  able  to  find  their  way 
about  tolerably  well.  In  other,  less  severe,  cases  of  pannu^  he  has  also 
experienced  much  benefit  ftoia  its  use.  The  chlorine  water  is  either  to 
be  used  as  a  collyrium  and  dropped  into  the  eye  once  or  twice  daily,  or 
it  is  to  be  lightly  brushed  over  the  everted  conjunctiva. 

For  very  inveterate  cases  of  pannus,  more  especially  if  it  only 
involves  a  portion  of  the  cornea,  syndectomy  may  be  tried.  This 
operation,  which  was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Fumari,^  proves  useful  in 
cases  of  inveterate  pannus,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is  clear,  so 

*  Vide  Dr.  Stokes'  paper  on  this  subject.  "  Dub.  Quart.  Journal  Med.  Soienoe," 
xli,88. 

t  "Af.  0.,"i,2, 198. 

t  "  Qazette  M^cale/'  1862,  No.  4,  etc. ;  ride  also  an  Article  upon  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Bader,  "  Roy.  Loud.  Opbth.  Hosp.  Reports/'  ir,  22.  This  operation  has 
reoeired  yarious  names  ;  at  one  time  it  was  termed  Oiroumcision  of  the  cornea.  It 
is  now  generallj  called  either  Syndectomy  or  Peritomj. 
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tlial;  it  would  not  be  safe  to  perform  inocnlatioii,  or,  if  the  latter  is  for 
some  resLBon  inapplicable  in  cases  of  complete  pannos.  The  object  of 
^  operation  is  to  cat  off  the  supply  of  blood  from  the  cornea  by  a 
dirkkm  and  part  removal,  not  only  of  the  conjunctival,  but  also  of  the 
snbconjimctival  vessels.  It  is  a  less  dangerous  and  troublesome  pro- 
ceeding than  inocnlation.  It  must,  however,  be  also  admitted  that  it  is 
not  always  successful,  the  cases  improving  perhaps  somewhat  at  first, 
and  then  a  relapse  may  take  place. 

Syndectomy  is  to  be  performed  in  the  following  manner: — The 
patient  should  be  placed  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
18  the  operation  is  very  painful  and  protracted,  and  the  eyelids  should 
be  kept  apart  by  the  stop  speculum.  The  operator  then  seizes  with  a 
pair  of  forceps  a  portion  of  the  conjxmctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue, 
near  the  cornea,  so  as  to  fix  the  eye  steadily.  He  next  with  a  pair  of 
conred  scissors  makes  a  circular  incision  through  the  conjunctiva  all 
round  the  cornea,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
latto,  and  parallel  to  it.  This  circular  band  is  then  dissected  off,  and 
excised  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  so  that  a  wide  circle  of  con- 
junctiva may  be  removed  all  round  the  cornea.  For  the  purpose  of 
more  easily  rotating  the  eye,  two  small  portions  of  conjunctiva  should 
be  left  standing  near  the  cornea  until  the  operation  is  completely 
finidied,  when  they  are  to  be  snipped  off.  A  circular  portion  of  the 
subconjunctival  tissue,  corresponding  to  the  wound  in  the  conjunctiva, 
is  next  to  be  removed,  quite  close  to  the  sclerotic,  so  as  to  bare  the 
latter  completely ;  if  small  portions  of  subconjunctival  tissue  remain 
adhering  to  it,  they  may  be  scraped  off  with  the  edge  of  a  cataract  or 
iridectomy  knife.  Some  of  the  larger  vessels  upon  the  cornea  may  also 
be  divided  near  its  edge.  Dr.  Fumari  advises  that  the  exposed  sclerotic 
should  be  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  is,  however,  a  most 
dangerous  proceeding,  as  it  is  but  too  likely  to  produce  inflammation 
md  sloughing  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea.  Cold  compresses  should  be 
applied  until  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  reaction  have  subsided. 
These  are,  as  a  rule,  but  moderate,  and  the  photophobia  pain  and 
lachrymation  generally  disappee^r  in  about  50  or  60  hours.  It  is 
wise  to  keep  the  patients  in  the  hospital  for  a  few  days,  so  that,  if 
severe  inflammatory  symptoms  should  supervene,  they  may  be  treated 
at  once. 

In  those  cases  of  inveterate  pannus  in  which  the  latter  is  thick,  very 
Tsscnlar,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the  cornea,  and  in  which,  on  account 
of  the  cicatricial  changes  in  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  impossible  to  excite 
sufficient  hypersemia  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  for  the  absorption 
of  the  granulations,  it  may  be  necessary  to  produce  a  purulent  inflam- 
ination  of  the  conjunctiva  by  the  inoculation  of  pus,  in  order  that 
the  granulations  may,  if  possible,  be  absorbed  and  the  cornea  cleared 
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daring  the  progress  of  the  inflammation.     This  proceeding,  which  was 
first  advocated  by  Piringer,  lias  long  been  extensively  and  sncceBsftillj 
practised  in  Belgium,  where  grantdations  are  very  common  amongst 
the  soldiers.     In  England  it  has  also  been  very  largely  and  socoesefiill j 
employed,  more  especially  at  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
Moorfields,  where  Mr.  Bader  first  introdnced  it.     I  have  seen  many 
admirable  cores  produced  by  it,  and  patients  restored  to  the  enjoyment 
of  excellent  sight  (some  being  able  to  read  No.  1  of  Jager)  who  had 
been  suffering  from  so  dense  a  pannus  that  they  were  unable  even  to 
count  fingers.     In  many  of  these  cases  most  other  remedies  had  been 
tried  without  avail.     The  chief  danger  is,  of  course,  that  the  pomlent 
inflammation  which  is  induced,  should  be  so  severe  as  to  produce  siippu- 
ration  of  the  cornea  and  loss  of  the  eye.     But  it  is  surprising  what  a 
degree  of  inflammation  a  very  vascular  and  completely  pannous  cornea 
will  bear  with  impunity,  and  be,  perhaps,  finally  restored  to  almost 
noiTnal  transparency.     It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  iJiat  the  more 
vascular  the  cornea,  the  less  danger  is  there  of  its  sloughing,  for  the 
numerous  blood-vessels  on  its  surface  will  maintain  its  vitality  during 
the  purulent  inflammation.     Inoculation  is,  therefore,  much  less  safe 
where  the  vascularity  of  the  cornea  is  but  moderate,  and  is  inadmissible 
if  a  portion  of  it  remains  transparent.    Another  danger  of  inoculation 
is,  that  the  matter,  instead  of  setting  up  purulent  ophthalmia,  may 
give  rise  to  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis.     Happily  this  danger  is  but 
very  shght  in  England,  but  we  have  seen  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
continent,  more  especially  Berlin,  this  affection  is  but  of  too  common 
occurrence,  and  that  the  nuld  forms  of  conjunctivitis  often  produce  the 
most  virulent  form  of  diphtheritic  ophthalmia.     For  this  reason,  it  is 
there  hardly  safe  to  inoculate  a  case  of  pannus  with  even  the  mildest 
purulent  matter,  for  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  may  not  give  rise  to 
diphtheritis.    Yon  Gkaef e  called  special  attention  to  this  fiMst,  and  was 
obliged,  in  consideration  of  so  great  a  risk,  to  abandon  almost  entirely 
the  employment  of  inoculation  in  the  treatment  of  pannus.    In  England 
the  occurrence  of  diphtheritic  ophthalmia  is  extremely  rare,  and  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  case  of  inoculation  in  which  it  has  ensued. 

Many  surgeons  are  still  very  much  afraid  of  inoculation,  but  I 
think,  when  we  consider  how  utterly  hopeless  most  cases  of  severe 
chronic  pannus  are,  that  we  are  justified  in  strongly  recommending 
the  patient  to  run  some  slight  degree  of  risk  for  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  useful  amount  of  sight.  I  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  employ 
it  in  cases  of  inveterate,  complete,  vascular  pannus,  in  which  the  other 
remedies  have  been  tried  without  avail,  for  in  such  we  must  admit  that 
it  is  our  last  resource,  and  that  no  other  chance  of  restoring  the  sight 
remains. 

Care  must,  however,  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  purulent  matter, 
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and  in  regolating  its  strength  according  to  the  exigencieis  of  the  case. 
The  more  dense  and  vascular  the  pannns,  the  stronger  may  the  matter 
be.  The  best  and  safest  is  that  obtained  from  the  eyes  of  an  infant 
soffermg  from  pnmlent  ophthaJmia,  more  especially  if  the  disease  is  in 
its  dedine,  and  no  affection  of  the  cornea,  or  only  a  very  slight  one, 
exists.  Yellow  pns  is  more  active  and  powerful  than  the  whitish  dis- 
charge, as  is  also  that  taken  from  the  eye  during  the  acute  stage  of  the 

The  m%Uer  from  an  eye  suffering  from  inoculation  is  stranger  than 
that  from  an  infant,  as  its  activity  appears  to  be  increased  by  the  inocu- 
lation. Gonorrhceal  matter  is  far  too  strong  and  dangerous,  and  even  in 
the  worst  cases,  I  prefer  the  whitish  discharge  from  an  infant.  Mr.  Law- 
son,  who  has  had  veiy  great  experience  in  the  subject  of  inoculation, 
hss  also  very  justly  pointed  out,*  that  in  using  gonorrhoeal  matter 
there  is  the  risk  of  its  being  tainted  by  syphilitic  virus  through  a 
chancre  perhaps  existing  in  the  urethra. 

The  mode  of  inoculation  is  as  follows  : — ^A  drop  of  pus  fix)m  the  eye 
of  an  in&nt  affected  with  purulent  ophthalmia  is  to  be  placed  with  the 
tip  of  the  finger  (or  a  camel's  hair  brush)  on  the  inside  of  the  lower 
eyelid,  and  left  there.  Within  24  hours  of  the  inoculation,  the  eyelids 
generally  begin  to  swell  and  become  oedematous,  often  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree ;  this  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  irritability  of  the 
eje,  photophobia,  and  lachrymation.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days  all  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  purulent  ophthalmia  set  in,  together 
with  a  copious,  thick,  creamy  discharge.  The  disease  mostly  runs  its 
course  in  frxnn  three  to  four  weeks,  by  the  end  of  which  time  the  cornea 
is  generally  much  more  clear,  and  the  granulations  diminished.  This 
improvement,  however,  continues  to  increase  for  many  weeks,  or  even 
months.  No  treatment  is  to  be  adopted  for  checking  the  course  of  the 
inflammation.  After  the  second  or  third  day,  the  patient  may  be  per- 
mitted to  wipe  away  the  discharge  with  a  sponge  or  a  Ut  of  linen,  so 
as  to  cleanse  the  eye.  But  however  severe  the  inflammation  may  be, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  run  its  course  unchecked  by  the  use  of  astringent 
or  caustic  applications. 

One  eye  should  be  inoculated  at  a  time,  the  other  being  carefully 
dosed  by  the  hermetic  collodion  compress.  This  must  be  more  espe- 
cially done  if  this  eye  is  sound.  Indeed,  in  such  case  it  may  be  a 
<{Qe6tion  whether  the  diseased  eye  should  be  inoculated  at  all,  for  fear 
that,  through  any  mischance  or  carelessness,  the  healthy  eye  should 
become  affected.  In  deciding  this  point,  we  must  be  chiefly  guided  by 
indiridnal  considerations.  The  compress  should  be  removed  every  day, 
in  Older  that  the  eye  may  be  washed  and  cleansed,  during  which  pro- 

•  "  Boy.  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  ReporU,"  ir,  p.  183. 
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oesa,  of  course,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  no  matter  getts 
into  it. 

A  very  interesting  and  important  fact  lias  been  pointed  out  Ijy 
Mr.  Lawson,*  viz.,  tbat  a  preliminary  syndectomj  appears  to  remcler 
tbe  inoculation  a  safer  proceeding,  for  the  conjunctiva  and  snbconJTLnc- 
tival  tissue  having  been  removed  firom  around  the  cornea,  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation  at  this  point  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  cornea 
less  apt  to  suffer.  In  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the  pannus  is  not  very 
vascular,  or  does  not  involve  the  whole  of  the  cornea,  and  where,  there- 
fore, inoculation  might  prove  dangerous,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
precede  it  by  a  syndectomy,  and  then,  when  the  eye  has  quite  recovered 
from  this,  to  employ  inoculation. 

8.— PHLYCTEITOLAR  OPHTHALMIA. 

The  disease  is  generally  ushered  in  by  a  feeling  of  heat  and  itching 
in  the  eyehds,  and  a  watery  and  irritable  condition  of  the  eye.  These 
symptoms  of  irritation  increase  until  there  may  be  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  pain  in  and  around  the  eye 
(ciliary  neuralgia).  The  latter,  however,  is  never  so  severe  when  the 
phlyctenulsB  are  confined  to  the  conjunctiva,  as  when  they  also  invade 
the  cornea.  There  is  also  more  or  lees  conjunctival  and  subconjunc- 
tival injection,  the  degree  and  extent  of  which  vary  with  the  intensity 
and  extent  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  the  injection  is  only  partial  and 
confined  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  We  then 
notice  a  triangular,  fan-like  bundle  of  conjunctival  vessels,  extending 
from  the  retro-tarsal  region  towards  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  base 
of  the  triangle  is  turned  towards  the  palpebraa,  and  the  apex  is  at  the 
cornea.  Beneath  the  conjunctival  injection  is  observed  a  correspond- 
ing rosy  Bone  of  subconjunctival  vessels.  At  this  spot  there  is  also 
generally  a  slight  oedematous  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  (serous 
chemosis).  At  the  apex  of  the  triangle  of  vessels,  one  or  more  small 
herpetic  vesicles  or  pustules  make  their  appearance,  which  are  semi- 
transparent,  or  of  a  yellowish- white  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
small  millet  seed.  They  are  especially  apt  to  occur  at  the  temporal  side 
of  the  cornea,  and  are  often  symmetrical,  being  formed  at  the  outer 
side  of  each  eye.  The  epithelium  which  covers  the  phlyctenula  is  soon 
shed,  leaving  a  small  excoriation  or  ulcer,  which  gradually  dwindles 
down  and  becomes  completely  absorbed.  In  other  cases,  the  ulcer  in- 
creases somewhat  in  size  and  depth,  and  its  contents  become  yellow  and 
opaque ;  but  after  a  time  it  is  covered  again  by  epithelium,  and  its 
contents  then  gradually  undergo  absorption.     With  the  appearance  of 

•  "  Roy.  Lond.  Oph|;h.  Hosp.  Beporto/'  ir,  p.  186. 
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tbephljcteniila,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  generally  diminiBh,  especiallj 
when  the  epitheHnm  is  shed  and  the  contents  of  the  vesicle  escape. 
As  the  latter  is  being  absorbed  the  yascnlarity  decreases,  bnt  at  the 
same  time  tbe  <x>njanctiva  may  become  somewhat  swollen,  especially 
in  the  retro-tarsal  r^on,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  mnco-pnrolent 
di«diarge;  so  that  we  have  in  fact  a  combination  of  catarrhal  and 
l^ctennlar  ophthalmia.  The  affection  may,  however,  have  this  mixed 
cfatfacter  from  the  ontset. 

If  the  phlyctennlse  are  not  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  ocular 
oonjnnctiva,  but  are  scattered  about  on  various  parts  of  it,  in  perhaps 
oonsidnable  numbers,  the  vascularity  is  diffuse  and  well  marked.  The 
symptoms  of  irritation  are  more  pronounced,  and  the  ciliary  neuralgia, 
lachrymation,  and  photophobia  greater.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  some- 
times excessive  in  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  more  especially  in  scrofu- 
lous children,  and  is  often  quite  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
Tesides.  The  phlyctenulse  frequently  form  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
surrounding  it  like  a  row  of  beads,  or  they  occur  at  the  limbus  con- 
junctive, lying  partly  on  the  cornea  and  partly  on  the  conjunctiva. 
Very  often  the  affection  appears  simultaneously  on  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  cornea.  The  pustules  sometimes  increase  considerably  in  size 
and  depth,  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  subconjunctival  tissue 
(episcleritis),  and  even  perhaps  to  the  superficial  layers  of  the  sclerotic. 
The  corresponding  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival 
tissue  is  then  often  very  vascrdar,  and  considerably  thickened  and 
swollen,  so  that  the  pustules  appear  situated  upon  a  prominent  base. 
The  vascularity  (especially  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue)  is  of  a 
peculiar  dusky,  bluish-red  tinge,  which  is  very  easily  recognised. 
This  form  is  extremely  protracted  and  very  prone  to  relapses,  so  that 
many  months  may  pass  before  it  is  cured.  When  the  pustules  are 
?ery  numerous,  it  has  been  termed  parmus  herpeticvs. 

The  prognosis  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  is  generally  very  favour- 
aUe,  especially  if  the  case  is  seen  eariy ;  if  the  phlyctenulaa  are  few  in 
number  and  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  conjunctiva ;  if  the  cornea  is 
not  affected,  and  there  is  no  episoleritiB.      In  favourable  cases,  the 
disease  generally  runs  its  course  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  and  disap- 
pears without  leaving  any  trace  behind  it.     Very  nuld  cases,  in  which 
only  one  or  two  small  phlyctenulsd  form  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea 
without  much  irritability  or  vascularity  of  the  eye,  may  even  be  cured 
in  five  or  six  days,  simply  by  a  few  insufflations  of  calomel,  without 
any  other  treatment  whatever.    The  chief  source  of  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance is  the  great  tendency  to  relapses.     Perhaps  just  as  the  disease 
Mems  to  he  all  but  cured,  fresh  symptoms  of  irritation  supervene,  and  a 
new  crop  of  phlyotenulse  appear.     If  the  disease  then  becomes  compli- 
cated with  q)iscleritis,  its  course  may  be  very  obstinate  and  protracted. 
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Phlyotenular  ophthalmia  occurs  by  far  most  fireqnenUj  amongst 
children,  especiallj  those  of  a  feeble,  scroMons  habit,  and  of  a  highly 
nenroos  excitable  temperament.  Stellwag  is  of  opinion  th&t  local 
irritants  acting  npon  the  ciliary  nerves  may  give  rise  to  it;  as,  far 
instance,  the  premature  and  excessive  use  of  strong  astringent  coUjria 
in  some  ophthalmiie,  whilst  the  irritability  of  the  eye  is  still  very  ^^reat. 
The  irritation  may  also  be  propagated  from  other  branches  of  the  fifth 
to  the  ciliary  nerves,  as  in  cases  of  eczema,  impetigo  of  the  cheek,  tiie 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  etc.  hideed,  he  thinks  that  the  disease 
is  of  an  herpetic  nature,  and  hence  terms  it  "  herpes  conjunctivae." 
Some  of  its  varieties  do  not,  however,  bear  any  resemblance  to  herpes 
in  their  course. 

The  trecUmefU  must  be  especially  directed  to  the  following  points : 
to  diminish  the  irritability  of  t^e  eye,  to  prevent  any  graver  complica- 
tions, to  hasten  the  absorption  of  the  phlyctenulee,  to  prevent  if  pos- 
sible the  occurrence  of  a  relapse,  and  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
patient's  general  health. 

If  the  photophobia  is  very  considerable,  a  compress  of  charpie  should 
be  applied  to  the  eye.     This  will  prevent  the  constant  friction  of  the 
lids  against  the  eyeball,  which  greatly  increases  the  irritability,  and 
impedes  the  regeneration  of  the  epithelial  layer  over  the  vesicle  or  nlcser. 
This  point  should  be  more  especially  attended  to  if  the  phlyctennlsB 
occur  on  the  cornea,  for  then,  as  we  shall  see  hereaft^  if  their  epithe- 
lial covering  is  shed,  the  denuded  nerve  fibres  of  the  cornea  are  exposed, 
and  this  frequently  gives  rise  to  great  irritability  of  the  eye,  and  the 
most  intense  photophobia,  these  symptoms  often  rapidly  disappearing 
as  soon  as  the  phlyctenulsB  are  again  covered  by  epithelium.    In  childrrai 
the  compress  is  especially  usefrd,  for  it  prevents  their  constantly  rubbing 
the  eyes  with  their  hands,  which  greatly  aggravates  the  irritability. 
Moreover,  the  compress  diminishes  the  lachiymation,  soaks   up  the 
tears,  and  thus  prevents  their  flowing  over  the  cheek,  which  often  gives 
rise  to  excoriations  and  eczema  of  the  lower  eyelid  and  cheek.  The  com- 
press should  be  changed  every  four  or  five  hours,  the  eye  washed  with 
lukewarm  water,  and  the  crusts  removed  from  the  edges  of  the  lids. 
If  the  latter  are  excoriated,  a  little  simple  cerate  or  weak  nitrate  of 
mercury  ointment  should  be  applied  to  them.  The  same  remedies  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  nostrils  if  they  are  excoriated,  or  a  small  dossil  of  lint 
soaked  in  olive  oil  should  be  inserted  into  them.   If  there  is  much  thick 
discharge  from  the  nose,  the  inside  of  the  nostril  should  be  lightly 
touched  with  a  finely  pointed  crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver.     Liebreich* 
strongly  recommends  the  "  Eau  de  Labarraque  '*  (a  solution  of  soda 
impregnated  with  chlorine  gas)  for  this  purpose.     If  the  lower  lid  and 
cheek  are  much  excoriated  and  eczematous,  a  little  violet  powder  should 
•  *•  Klin.  MonatBbl.,"  1864,  p.  898. 
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be  dusted  OTer  the  sores,  or  we  may  use  the  following  powder — 
Zinc  Ozid.  3j — ij  Pnlv.  Amyl.  Jij.  The  following  lotions  will  also  be 
found  very  serviceable: — Plnmb.  Acetat.  gr.  x,  Glycer.  5y — i^'i 
Aq.  dist.  Jvj,  to  be  applied  three  or  four  times  daily.  Instead  of  the 
acetate  of  lead,  borax  (5ij)  may  be  employed.  Atropine  drops  mnst  be 
applied  three  or  foor  times  a-day,  bat  if  they  are  found  rather  to  increase 
than  aUay  the  irritability  of  the  eye,  a  belladonna  collyrinm  (Ext.  Bellad. 
588.  ad  Aq.  dist.  ^ij)  most  be  substituted  for  them.  The  compound 
Belladonna  ointment  should  be  rubbed  over  the  corresponding  half  of 
the  £:>rehead  three  or  four  times  daily,  until  a  slight  papular  eruption 
is  produced.  When  the  symptoms  of  irritation  have  subsided,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  insufflation  of  calomel,  and  the  application  of  the 
red  precipitate  ointment,  two  remedies  which  may  be  regarded  as 
specifics  for  phlyctenular  ophthalmia.  Indeed  the  calomel  often  acts 
as  a  charm,  frequently  causing  a  well-marked  phlyctenula,  together 
with  the  accompanying  vascularity,  to  disappear  completely  in  the 
<x>ur8e  of  two  or  three  days.  It  should  not  be  applied  whilst  there  is 
much  vascularity,  photophobia,  or  lachrymation,  as  it  is  apt  to  prove 
too  irritating,  but  when  these  symptoms  have  subsided  it  should  be 
ined  in  very  small  quantity  at  first,  so  that  we  may  feel  our  way.  Its 
beneficial  efiect  appears  to  be  chemical,  and  not  that  of  a  simple 
mechanical  irritant,  for  experiments  made  with  other  finely  powdered 
substances  (sugar,  magnesia,  etc.),  proved  inefiectual.  It  is  supposed 
to  act  on  the  Meibomian  glands,  or  on  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  con- 
junctiva. Donders  has  found  that  after  its  use  some  of  the  smaller 
conjunctival  vessels  appear  to  become  obliterated. 

The  calomel  should  be  finely  powdered  and  perfectly  dry,  so  that  it 
does  not  form  clots  on  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  for  these  would  act 
as  medianical  irritants.  It  should  be  applied  with  a  small  camel's 
hair  brush,  held  lightly  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb;  and  a 
sli^t  quick  fillip  with  the  middle  finger  will  readily  jerk  some  of  the 
powder  into  the  eye.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  dust  in  too  much, 
more  especially  at  first,  otherwise  it  may  produce  a  good  deal  of  irrita- 
tion. It  should  be  applied  every  day  or  every  other  day,  according  to 
tiie  requirements  of  the  case,  but  if  the  lids  become  much  gummed 
toge^ier  in  the  evening,  it  should  be  employed  less  frequently.  It  is  an 
exoeUent  remedy  to  prevent  relapses,  and  should,  therefore,  be  con- 
tinued for  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  disease  is  cured.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  directing  the  patients  to  re-apply  it  at  once,  if  they  experience 
any  renewed  irritation  in  the  eye,  for  its  timely  use  will  generally 
succeed  in  cutting  short  a  renewed  attack  of  the  disease. 

In  children,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  apply  any  remedy  to  the  eye, 
on  account  of  their  great  restlessness,  or  the  intense  spasm  of  the  eye- 
lids.   In  such  cases,  the  head  of  the  patient  should  be  placed  between 
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the  knees  of  the  surgeon,  who  is  to  be  seated ;  in  this  way  it  can  be 
firmlj  and  steadily  fixed ;  an  assistant,  seated  on  a  chair  opposite, 
shonld  hold  the  child's  arms  and  legs.  The  snrgeon  should  then  open 
the  eyelids  with  Desmarres'  broad  silver  elevator,  which  will  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  thorough  view  of  the  eyeball,  and  to  apply  any  remedy. 
By  adopting  this  plan  much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved,  and  the  eye 
less  irritated  than  by  repeated  inefiectual  attempts  to  examine  it. 

The  red  precipitate  ointment  is  also  an  excellent  remedy.  Although 
it  has  long  been  employed  in  ophthalmic  practice,  we  are  indebted  to 
Pagenstecher  for  the  more  accurate  indications  as  to  its  use,  and  for 
showing  the  advantage  of  employing  it  in  considerably  stronger  doees 
than  was  formerly  done.     He  has  more  lately  substituted  the  yellow 
amorphous  oxide  of  mercury  for  the  red  oxide,  which  is  in  the  finest 
possible  state  of  division,  and,  being  entirely  free  firom  any  crystalline 
form,  does  not  adhere  by  any  fine  points  to  the  conjunctiva.*     He  uses 
an  ointment  of  very  considerable  strong^  vis.,  half  a  drachm  or  one 
drachm  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  to  an  ounce  of  lard-f     I  have 
generally  found  that  a  much  weaker  ointment  (gr.  x — ^xxiv  to  the 
ounce)  was  equally  beneficial,  and  caused  less  irritation.     It  should  be 
applied  once  a  day  with  a  small  brush  to  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  which, 
on  being  closed,  will  sweep  off  the  ointment  from  the  brush.     Aiier  a 
few  minutes  it  should  be  wiped  off  from  the  lids  (between  which  it 
becomes  exuded)  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen.     The  ointment  is  especially 
indicated  when  the  symptoms  of  severe  irritation  have  subsided,  but  it 
may  even  be  applied  with  advantage  in  the  acute  stage,  if  care  be  taken 
to  remove  it  completely  from  the  conjunctival  sac.     It  is  also  of  great 
benefit  in  checking  the  tendency  to  relapses. 

In  cases  in  which  the  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  is  accompanied  bj 
much  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  symptoms  of  catarrhal  conjunc- 
tivitis. Yon  Graefe  has  found  much  benefit  &om  chlorine  water,  as  it 
diminishes  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  especially  the  swelling,  without 
setting  up  too  considerable  a  degree  of  irritation,  which  is  the  chief 
danger  in  employing  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  any  strong  astringents  in 
these  cases.  It  is  also  indicated  in  the  prominent  ulcers  accompanied 
by  episcleritis,  as  it  considerably  hastens  the  formation  of  the  epithelial 
covering  over  the  ulcer.  Some  touch  the  latter  with  the  point  of  a 
crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  this  is  not  always  free  from  risk,  espe- 
cially when  the  ulcer  is  situated  near  the  cornea,  and  the  chlorine  water 
appears  to  act  more  beneficially. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  apply  blisters  to  the  temple,  as  the  skin  is  often 
extremely  irritable,  and  there  is  frequently  a  great  tendency  to  eczema. 

•  "  Nasaauer  Corresp.  Blatt.,"  No.  10,  1858. 

t  An  interesting  and  raluable  paper,  bj  Dr.  Pagenstecher,  on  the  use  of  this 
ointment  will  be  found  in  the  "  Ophthalmic  Beyiew,"  vol.  ii,  115. 
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dieat  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  constitutional  treatment  of  the 
patient.  He  shoold  be  placed  npon  a  nutritions  and  wholesome  diet, 
and  be  allowed  as  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  possible.  Cleanli- 
ness should  be  strictly  attended  to,  and  cold  bathing  insisted  upon  if 
the  patient  is  not  too  weak.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  as  to  confine  him 
in  the  diurk  on  account  of  the  photophobia,  for  in  this  way  the  eye  will 
become  so  sensitiYe,  that  no  light  will  be  borne.  Children  are  especially 
prone  to  seek  the  dark,  burying  their  heads  in  their  mother's  lap,  or  in 
a  sofa  or  bed  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  only  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions will  make  them  face  the  light.  They  should  be  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  it,  their  eyes  being  perhaps  protec^ted  by  a  shade,  or  a  pair  of 
blue  glasses.  The  compress  bandage  should  only  be  applied  if  the 
photophobia  and  lachrymation  are  very  intense,  and  should  be  left  off 
when  these  symptoms  of  irritation  have  diminished. 

The  use  of  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  as  a  sedative  is  often  found 
beneficial,  more  especially  if  there  is  much  photophobia,  the  latter  being 
frequently  very  soon  relieved  by  the  administration  of  10 — 20  drops  of 
antimonial  wine  given  3 — 4  times  daily.  But  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  continue  this  remedy  too  long,  so  as  to  debilitate  and  weaken  the 
patient^  and  it  should  not  be  persisted  in  if  no  improvement  takes  place 
in  the  course  of  4 — 5  days.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  weU  regulated, 
and  an  occasional  purge  of  rhubarb  and  jalap,  or  calomel  and  jalap, 
should  be  given,  particularly  in  children.  If  the  children  are  very 
irritable,  and  there  is  much  pain,  sedatives  should  be  prescribed,  e.^., 
smaH  doses  of  hyoscyamus,  conium,  or  morphia. 

Tonics,  more  especially  quinine,  are  of  great  benefit.  This  may  be 
given  in  combination  with  steel,  or  also  with  cod  liver  oil.  In  infants 
and  young  children  the  liquor  dnchonsa,  or  the  vinum  f  erri  should  be 
administered. 

The  photophobia  often  proves  very  obstinate  and  intractable,  but  as 
a  rule  less  so  than  when  the  cornea  is  also  implicated.  This  spasm  of 
the  Hds  (blepharospasm)  is  a  reflex  neurosis,  due  to  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  which  produces  hypersBsthesia  of 
the  orlncularis  muscle  (vide  blepharospasm).  The  photophobia  depen- 
dent upon  exposure  of  the  denuded  nerve  fibres  of  the  cornea,  should, 
as  has  been  recommended  above,  be  treated  by  the  application  of  a 
eompress.  As  the  health  of  the  patient  improves,  and  he  becomes 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  the  Hght,  the  photophobia  will  generally 
disappear.  In  children  it  may  be  very  advantageous  to  employ  a 
remedy,  which  I  first  saw  very  successful  in  Von  Gh'aefe's  hands,  viz., 
the  dipping  their  heads  under  water,  as  this  breaks  the  circuit  of  reflex 
action  by  the  intense  fright  of  the  child.  This  should,  if  necessary,  be 
repeated  several  iimes,  even  at  one  sitting,  until  the  child  opens  its  eyes 
properly.     I  have  often  seen  surprising  results  from  this  treatment. 
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when  all  other  remedies  had  failed.  The  head  most,  however,  be  well 
dipped  nnder  water,  so  that  the  month,  nose,  and  eyes  are  immersed,  tlie 
child  being  kept  in  this  position  for  a  few  seconds,  which  will  effectually 
frighten  it. 

In  adnlts  I  have  also  obtained  much  benefit  in  severe  blepharospasm 
from  the  snbcntaneons  injection  of  morphia  in  the  region  of  the  supra- 
orbital nerve.  The  division  of  this  nerve  will  not  be  necessary  in  tlie 
photophobia  accompanying  phlyctenular  ophthalmia. 

9.— EXANTHBMATOUS  OPHTHALMLB. 

The  eyes  often  become  affected  in  measles  and  scarlatina.  In  the 
milder  cases  the  conjunctiva  becomes  hyperasmic,  and  perhaps  symp- 
toms of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  supervene.  Exceptionally,  however, 
the  inflammation  may  assume  a  more  severe  muco-purulent  character, 
leading  perhaps  to  perforating  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  prolapse  of  the 
iris  and  anterior  staphyloma ;  this  is  more  especially  liable  to  occur  in 
children  of  a  weakly,  scrofulous  diathesis.  Not  unfrequently  the  con- 
junctivitis presents  the  phlyctenular  form,  being  accompanied  by  much 
photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  general  irritability  of  the  eye.  Exten- 
sive ulcers  of  the  cornea  or  iritis  are  only  of  rare  occurrence. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  treatment  need  only  be  very  simple. 
The  eyes  should  be  guarded  against  the  light,  be  frequently  washed, 
so  that  any  discharge  may  be  cleansed  away,  and  if  there  is  much 
hypertemia  or  any  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  a  mild  astringent 
collyrium,  of  zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  or  alum  should  be  prescribed.  If 
there  is  much  photophobia  and  lachrymation,  together  with  phlyctenulas 
on  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  atropine  or  belladonna  drops  should  be 
applied  to  the  eye,  and  the  compound  belladonna  ointment  be  rubbed 
in  over  the  forehead.  The  general  health  should  at  the  same  time  be 
attended  to. 

In  small-pox  the  eyes  are  apt  to  suffer  in  a  far  more  dangerous 
manner,  for  the  inflammation  is  not  only  more  severe,  but  the  variolous 
pustules  may  form  on  the  Hds,  the  conjunctiva,  and  even  on  the  cornea, 
leading  to  grave,  and  often  very  dangerous  complications.  Happily, 
since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  the  variolous  ophthalmia  is  £eu? 
less  dangerous  than  formerly,  when  it  led  but  too  frequently  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  sight. 

If  a  considerable  number  of  pustules  form  on  the  eyelids,  the 
swelHng  of  the  latter  is  ofben  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  open  the 
eye.  They  are  also  apt  to  form  at  the  very  edge  of  the  lid  between  the 
eyelashes,  and  ofben  destroy  the  hair  bulbs,  thus  producing  perhaps 
permanent  loss  of  the  eyelashes  (madarosis).  If  they  are  situated  on 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  near  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  they  may  oblite- 
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rate  the  openings  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  cause  a  stoppage  and 
alteration  in  their  secretions ;  or  the  growth  and  arrangement  of  the 
lashes  may  become  affected,  and  distichiasis  or  trichiasis  be  produced. 
If  the  pustules  form  on  the  limbus  conjunctivse,  they  are  chiefly  danger- 
ous inasmuch  as  they  may  extend  to  the  cornea.  The  very  prevalent 
opinion  that  variolous  pustules  ofVen  form  on  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
cornea,  during  the  eruptive  stage,  has  been  distinctly  denied  by  Drs. 
Gregory  and  Marson.  The  latter  especially  maintains  most  strongly 
that  no  pustules  form  on  the  eye.  The  conjunctival  inflammation  met 
wiUi  in  small-pox  may  assume  the  catarrhal,  muco-purulent,  or  phlyc- 
tenular character.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  The 
eyelids  and  lachrymal  apparatus  are  often  affected,  and  this  frequently 
gives  rise  to  very  obstinate  and  troublesome  complications.  But  the 
eye  may  become  implicated  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the 
scales  have  fedlen  off  from  the  pustules.  Hence  this  has  been  termed 
by  some  writers,  *'  secondary  variolous  ophthalmia."  Mackenzie  men- 
tions that  he  has  often  seen  both  central  abscess  of  the  cornea  and 
onyx  at  its  lower  edge  produced,  after  the  general  eruption  has  com- 
pletely gone.  Although  this  mostly  occurs  about  the  12th  day,  he 
states  that  it  may  even  take  place  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  patient 
has  recovered  from  the  primary  disease.  At  first  an  infiltration  of  the 
cornea  occurs,  which  generally  soon  passes  over  into  an  ulcer,  and 
this,  increasing  in  circumference  and  depth,  may  perforate  the  cornea, 
producing  prolapse  of  the  iris  or  partial  staphyloma.  If  several 
such  infiltrations  should  coalesce,  a  large  ulcer  or  abscess  will  be 
formed,  giving  rise  to  an  extensive  leucoma,  even  if  the  cornea  do  not 
perforate.  Should  the  whole  cornea  be  destroyed  by  suppuration,  a 
complete  staphyloma  will  be  the  result.  Again,  the  inflammation  may 
attack  the  other  structures  of  the  eye,  and  the  latter  be  lost  from 
panophthalmitis. 

The  ireatment  should  be  much  the  same  as  that  recommended  for 
the  ophthalmia  of  measles  and  scarlatina.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  pustules  on  the  eyelids,  glycerine,  olive  oil,  or  unscented 
cold  cream  should  be  freely  rubbed  over  them  three  or  four  times  daily. 
Mackenzie  recommends  that  two  or  three  leeches  should  be  applied  to 
the  temples,  or  behind  the  ears.  In  the  secondary  variolous  ophthalmia, 
he  has  found  much  benefit  from  tartar  emetic,  given  so  as  to  cause  free 
vomiting  and  purging.  The  general  health  should  be  kept  up  by  tonics, 
and  the  bowels  properly  attended  to.  If  pustules  form  on  the  lids  or 
conjunctiva,  they  should  be  pricked  and  emptied  of  their  contents.  If 
the  cornea  becomes  implicated,  and  perforation  threatens,  this  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers 
of  the  cornea. 

In  erysipelas  of  the  face,  the  conjunctiva  is  often  affected,  and  this 
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is  accompanied  by  very  great  swelling  of  tlie  eyelids.    The  oomea 
becomes  but  seldom  implicated. 

10.— XEROPHTHALMIA. 

In  this  condition,  the  conjunctiva  is  thickened,  diy,   and   of  a 
dnsky  red  colonr,  its  epithelial  surface  being  rough  and  scaly .^    If  the 
afEection  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  both  the  palpebral  and  ocular 
conjunctiya  assume  a  dirty,  greyish-white  appearance,  and  become 
rough,  dry,  and  cuticular.      This  condition  is  due  to  atrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva,  crubconjunctiva]  tissue,  and  even  of  the  cartilage,  all  of 
which  undergo  cicatricial  changes,   the  nattire  of  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  granular  ophthalmia.      The 
secreting  apparatus  of  the  conjunctiva  is  more  or  less  destroyed,  and 
this  membrane  assumes  more  the  character  of  the  cutis.     On  account 
of  this  disturbance  in  the  secretions  of  the  eye,  the  latter  appears  dry, 
and  the  patient  experiences  a  most  annoying  sensation  of  heat,  dryness, 
and  stiffiiess  in  the  eyes,  and  the  puncta  are  generally  much  contracted, 
or  even  obliterated.     The  semilunar  fold  is  hardly  apparent.     There  is, 
moreover,  always  more  or  less  posterior  symblepharon,  so  that  the 
hollow  in  the  retro-tarsal  region  is  obliterated,  and  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva passes  abruptly  on  to  the  eyeball.     Sometimes  small  freena 
exist  between  the  lid  and  the  globe.     During  the  movements  of  the 
eye,  the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  thrown  into  small  concentric  folds  round 
the  cornea.      The  latter  is  generally  opaque,  often  very  considerably 
so,  the  opacity  assuming  perhaps  the  character  of  pannus,  and  extend- 
ing over  the  greater  portion,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  cornea.    The 
surface  of  the  cornea  is  generally  rough  and  uneven,  and  its  sensibility, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  conjunctiva,  is  greatly  impaired,  so  that  mechanical 
irritants,  dust,  dirt,  foreign  bodies,  etc.,  are  hardly  felt,  and  excite  little 
or  no  irritation. 

Xerophthalmia  is  generally  caused  by  long  continued  and  severe 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  more  especially  by  the  chronic  diffiise 
granular  ophthalmia,  which  is  so  apt  to  give  rise  to  extensive  atrophy 
and  cicatrices  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  tarsal  cartilage.  It  may  also 
arise  after  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  or  be  produced  by  injuries  to  the 
conjunctiva  from  strong  acids,  lime,  etc.,  and  the  excessive  and  long 
continued  use  of  strong  caustics,  more  especially  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
In  the  latter  case,  we  find  not  only  that  the  palpebral  and  ocular  con- 
junctiva  have  become  dry  and  cuticular,  but  that  they  are  very  markedly 
discoloured,  being  of  a  dirty,  olive-green  tint,  which  is  extremely 
unsightly. 

Unhappily  no  treatment  is  of  much  avail.  We  can  only  endeavour  to 
remedy  the  dryness  of  the  eye,  due  to  the  absence  of  its  normal  secre- 
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tions,  by  the  fireqnent  use  of  some  bland  fluid  employed  as  a  coUyrinm. 
I  have  found  milk  answer  far  better  than  any  other,  which  has  been 
also  strongly  recommended  by  Von  Graefe.  Benefit  is  also  sometimes 
experienced  from  the  nse  of  glycerine,  which  was  first  proposed  by 
Mr.  Taylor.  The  effect  of  these  applications  is  to  soften  and  wash  away 
tiie  hardened  epithelial  scales,  and  sometimes  perceptibly  to  clear  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea. 

11.— PTERYGIUM. 

This  affection  is  due  to  an  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctival  and 
subconjunctival  tissue,  showing  here  and  there  tendinous  or  fibrillar 
expansions.  The  elevated  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  traversed  by 
numerous  blood-vessels,  which  run  a  horizontal  course.  K  the  vascu- 
larity is  but  slight,  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  tissue  but  inconsiderable, 
it  is  termed  pterygium  tentie,  whereas,  if  the  thickening  is  excessive  and 
tiie  development  of  blood-vessels  great,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  well- 
marked  red  elevation — somewhat  resembling  a  muscle — it  is  called 
pterygium  crassum.  It  is  always  triangular  or  fan-like  in  shape,  having 
its  base,  wLich  is  oftien  very  wide,  turned  towards  the  semi-lunar  or 
retro-tarsal  fold,  and  its  apex  towards  the  cornea.  It  sometimes  passes 
close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  latter  and  stops  short  just  at  the  limbus 
conjunctiva ;  in  other  cases  it  passes  beyond  this,  and  extends  more  or 
lees  on  to  the  cornea,  even  reaching  perhaps  to  the  centre,  but  very 
seldom  extending  beyond  the  latter.  Its  apex  is  generally  not  very 
•cute  or  pointed,  but  rather  rounded  off  or  indented.  The  portion 
situated  on  the  cornea  looks  tendinous  rather  than  vascular,  or  is  made 
up  of  loose  connective  tissue  like  that  on  the  sclerotic.  It  may  be  so 
superficial  as  to  be  readily  shaved  off,  or  it  may  extend  deeper  into  the 
substance  of  the  cornea,  so  that  when  it  is  removed,  an  irregular  hollow 
or  iurrow  is  left  behind.  The  pterygium  is  mostly  but  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  and  with  a  pair  of  forceps  it  can 
readily  be  lift;ed  up  in  a  fold.  But  if  the  tendinous  bands  in  its  con- 
jimdival  portion  are  considerable  and  dense,  this  laxity  is  a  good  deal 
impaired  and  the  elevation  is  rather  tense  and  stretched,  thus  impeding 
the  znovements  of  the  eyeball  to  a  certain  extent,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
sensation  of  tightness  or  dragging  when  the  eye  is  moved.  The 
pterygium  is  most  frequently  met  with  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
oorreeponding  to  the  situation  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle.  It  is 
occasionally  symmetrical  in  the  two  eyes.  It  is  less  frequently  seen  at 
the  outer  angle,  and  only  very  rarely  upwards  or  downwards.*  In 
some  exceptional  cases,  two  or  even  more  have  formed  on  the  same  eye. 

*  Kumpp  reports  an  iostanoe  of  pteiygiuni  superius  in  hie  Arohiy.  ii,  1, 170. 
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It  occurs  in  adults,  bat  is  most  frequently  seen  in  persons  beyond 
middle  age,  and  very  rarely  in  children. 

The  causes  of  pterygium  are  often  somewhat  obscure  and  uncertaiii, 
as  its  formation  is  generally  very  slow  and  gradual.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  long  and  constant  exposure  to  heat,  glare,  wind,  dust,  and 
chemical  irritants  may  produce  it,  by  setting  up  a  state  of  chronic 
irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  gradually  leads  to  a  thickening 
and  hypertrophy  of  this  membrane  and  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue. 
This  occurs  particularly  in  situations  which  are  specially  exposed  to 
these  influences,  namely,  at  the  inner  and  outer  angle  of  the  cornea, 
which  lie  in  the  palpebral  aperture,  and  are  unprotected  by  the  lids.  I 
have  frequently  met  with  this  affection  in  persons  who  have  long  resided 
in  hot  climates,  especially  in  several  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
this  agrees  with  the  experience  of  other  observers.  Pterygium  may 
also  be  produced  by  phlyctenular  and  even  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 

Arlt*  has,  I  think,  offered  by  far  the  most  reasonable  and  probable 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  pterygium  in  many  cases.     He  thinks 
that  it  is  frequently  produced  in  the  following  manner : — If  a  superficial 
ulcer  or  abrasion  (due  perhaps  to  some  chemical  or  mechanical  injury) 
exists  at  the  very  edge  of  the  cornea,  the  conjunctiva  near  it,  particu- 
larly if  it  be  somewhat  excoriated  and  relaxed  as  is  often  the  case  in 
old  people,  falls  against  it,  and  becomes  adherent  to  the  ulcer,  being  at 
the  same  time  dragged  somewhat  towards  it.     This  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  degree  of  irritation  and  serous  infiltration  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which,  on  the  serum  becoming  absorbed,  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  contraction  and  dragging  of  the  membrane.     Should  the 
external  irritants  continue  to  act  upon  the  eye,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how  this  condition  is  not  only  maintained  but  increased  in  extent, 
the  conjunctiva  being  gradually  more  and  more  dragged  upon  and 
involved  in  the  process.     Hasnerf  has  more  lately  pointed  out  that  the 
connection  between  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue  at  the 
limbus  conjunctiv8B  is  often  relaxed,  more  especially  in  aged  persons, 
and  that  this  forms  a  frequent  predisposing  cause  of  pterygium.    A 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  tissue  may  then  suffice  to  draw  up  the  neigh- 
bouring conjunctiva,  but  this  will,  of  course,  be  much  more  likely  to 
occur  if  an  ulcer  or  excoriation  is  formed,  for  during  the  cicatrization 
the  conjunctiva  will  be  more  or  less  dragged  upon.     The  pterygium  is 
often  but  of  sUght  extent  and  may  increase  but  very  slowly,  remaining 
indeed  almost  stationary  for  a  length  of  time,  and  without  perhaps 
encroaching  upon  the  cornea.     In  other  cases  its  course  is  more  rapid, 
and  it  may  extend  quite  to  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  thus  more  or  less 
affecting  the  sight  and  impairing  the  movements  of  the  eye.     Even  if 

•  "  Diseases  of  the  Eye."    1855.    1,  p.  160. 
t  "  Clinical  Obseirations/'  Prague,  1865. 
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the  pterygium  is  in  snch  cases  removed,  some  opacity  of  the  cornea 
will  remain,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  an  artificial  pupil. 

If  the  pterygium  is  but  small,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  sclerotic, 
benefit  is  often  derived  from  the  application  of  astringent  collyria,  such 
as  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc,  the  vinum  opii,  or  even  the  nitrate 
of  nhrer,  more  especially  if  there  is  any  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  The 
application  of  the  powdered  acetate  of  lead  (as  recommended  in  granular 
ophthalmia)  ha8  also  been  advocated  (Decond^).  But  if  the  disease 
is  considerable,  so  that  it  annoys  the  patient  during  the  movements  of 
the  eye,  or  if  from  its  position  on  the  cornea  the  sight  is  aflected,  these 
remedies  will  not  suffice,  and  we  must  have  recourse  to  operative  treat- 
ment. Unfortunately  this  is  not  always  so  successful  as  we  could 
desire,  for  if  the  pterygium  encroaches  much  on  the  cornea,  an  ezten- 
sive  opacity  may  be  left ;  and  if  the  base  of  the  pterygium  is  large  the 
loss  of  substance  will  be  considerable,  and  the  resulting  cicatrix  will  be 
dense,  tendinous,  and  more  or  less  prominent,  giving  rise  to  what  has 
been  termed  "secondary  pterygium,"  which  may  even  necessitate  a 
farther  operation.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  if  excision  has  been 
perfcnrmed,  and  the  wound  has  been  made  triangular  in  shape. 

Numerous  modes  of  operating  for  pterygium  have  been  advocated, 
bat  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  description  of  the  three  following,  viz. : 
1,  Excision ;  2,  Transplantation ;  3,  Ligature.  Of  these  I  have  found 
the  transplantation  the  most  successful. 

1.  Excision. — This  operation  is  to  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner : — The  patient  having  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
rofiwm,  and  the  eyelids  kept  apart  by  the  spring  speculum,  the  operator 
Beizes  the  pterygium  with  a  pair  of  finely- toothed  forceps  and,  raising  it 
up,  carefdlly  abscises  the  corneal  portion  either  with  a  cataract  knife  or 
a  pair  of  curved  scissors.   When  the  pterygium  has  been  removed  from 
the  oomea,  its  conjunctival  portion  is  to  be  excised  up  to  about  1^  or  2 
lines  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea.     The  lines  of  incision  should  run 
•long  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  pterygium  for  the  desired 
extent,  and  should  then  be  made  to  converge  towards  each  other,  so 
that  the  wound  may  not  assume  a  triangular  but  a  rhomboidal  shape. 
The  hypertrophied  tissue  having  been  thoroughly  removed,  the  edges 
of  the  conjunctival  wound  are  to  be  accurately  brought  together  by 
two  or  three  fine  sutures.    As  the  edges  of  the  incision  are  apt  to  be 
wmewhat  uneven  and  ragged  from  the  irregular  dragging  of  the  con- 
jonctiTa  into  the  pterygium,  I  have  found  it  advantageous  to  pass  the 
tlireads  through  the  conjunctiva  prior  to  the  excision,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  pterygium  to  the  desired  extent,  and  then  to  make  the  incisions 
within  the  line  of  the  sutures,  which  will  be  a  guide  to  the  operator 
^  enable  him  to  render  them  more  straight  and  even.     The  sugges- 
tion of  making  the  wound  rhomboidal,  instead  of  triangular,  is  due  to 
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Arlt.  The  cliief  advantage  of  this  is,  that  its  edges  can  thus  be  mado 
to  fit  more  neatly  and  closely  together,  that  it  yields  a  more  even  and 
straighter  line  of  adhesion,  and  that  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  wl 
thick,  prominent  cicatrix  ir  thus  greatly  diminished.  Whereas  if  ik^ 
wound  is  made  triangular,  the  angles  of  the  base  of  the  triangle  beeomo 
puckered  and  projecting  when  the  edges  are  united  by  sutures,  and  the 
central  portion  of  the  base  is  apt  to  be  drawn  towards  the  cornea,  thns 
increasing  the  tendency  to  a  prominent  cicatrix. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  desirable  to  remove  the  pter^anx 
as  far  as  the  semi-lunar  or  retro-tarsal  fold,  for  the  extent  mentioned, 
above  will  generally  suffice.  Pagenstecher*  does  not  excise  the 
pterygium,  but,  having  separated  it  from  the  cornea  and  the  sclerotic 
to  the  required  extent,  he  simply  turns  it  back,  and  brings  the  edges  of 
the  wound  together  by  sutures.  The  pterygium  soon  shrinks,  dwindles 
down,  and  gradually  disappears  altogether. 

2.  Transplantation,  which  is  chiefly  applicable  when  the  pterygium 
is  very  large,  was  first  introduced  by  Desmarres.f  He  abscises  the 
pterygiimi  from  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  quite  up  to  the  base,  and  then 
turns  it  back  towards  the  nose.  He  next  makes  an  incision  in  the 
conjunctiva  near  and  parallel  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  and 
sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  pterygium;  the  latter  is  then  inserted 
into  the  incision  and  retained  in  this  position  by  a  few  sutures.  The 
chief  advantages  of  this  proceeding  are,  that  the  conjunctiva  is  pre- 
served, that  the  pterygiimi  soon  shrinks  in  its  new  situation,  and  that 
there  is  far  less  chance  of  recurrence  than  when  excision  is  practised. 
To  avoid  the  prominence  produced  by  the  transplantation  of  a  large 
pterygium,  Enapp^  practises  the  following  modification  of  Desmarres* 
operation : — Having  dissected  off  the  corneal  portion  of  the  pterygium, 
he  makes  two  curved  incisions  running  from  the  upper  and  lower 
borders  of  the  base  of  the  pterygium  towards  the  corresponding  retro- 
tarsal  fold.  He  then  excises  the  corneal  part  of  the  pterygium,  and 
with  a  pair  of  straight  scissors  divides  the  remaining  portion  by  a 
horizontal  incision.  Next,  a  small  square  flap  of  conjunctiva  is  to  be 
dissected  off  fr*om  the  subjacent  tissue  above  and  below  the  wound,  so 
as  to  cover  the  latter.  The  contraction  produced  by  this  causes  the 
curved  incisions  to  gape  sufficiently  to  receive  the  horizontal  halves 
of  the  pterygium,  which  are  to  be  fastened  in  these  incisions  by  sutures. 
The  line  of  junction  of  the  conjunctival  flaps  is  also  to  be  united  by  a 
couple  of  sutures. 

8.  The  ingenious  operation  by  ligature  was  suggested  by  Szokalski.§ 
A  couple  of  small  curved  needles  having  been  armed  with  the  ends  of 
a  fine  silk  thread,  the  operator,  lifting  up  the  pterygium  with  a  pair 

•  "  KliniBohe  Beobaohtungen,"  1861, 15.         f  *'  Maladies  des  Yeax,"  2, 169. 
t  "  A.  f.  O.,"  14, 1,  267.         §  "  Arch.  f.  Phyriol-Heilkundc,"  1846,  2. 
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of  forceps,  inserts  one  needle  at  its  npper  edge,  near  the  cornea,  and 
passing  it  beneath  the  pterygium,  brings  it  ont  at  the  lower  edge 
(Pig.  7).    The  other  needle  is 

tlien  passed  in  the  same  manner  ^'  '  * 

beneath  the  pteiyginm,  near  its 
base.  The  needles  are  next  cnt 
off,  and  the  ligature  will  conse- 
quently be  divided  into  three 
portion^,  viz.,  an  outer,  an  inner, 
and  a  central  one.  The  ends  of 
the  inner  thread  are  then  to  be 
fiimly  tied,  so  as  to  tightly  em- 
brace this  portion  of  the  ptery- 
gium, then  the  ends  of  the  outer 
thread  are  to  be  united,  and, 
finally,  the  two  ends  of  the  cen- 
tnd  Hgature,  which  lie  at  the 
bwcr  edge  of  the  pterygium,  are 

to  be  firmly  tied.     The  ends  of  ^^^er  SteUwag  von  Canon, 

the  ligatures  may  be  snipped  off, 

or  fastened  to  the  cheek  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  At  the  end  of 
four  days,  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  pterygium  may  generally  be 
easily  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  The  affection  is  said  never  to 
recur  after  this  operation. 

We  must  not  confound  a  little  yellow  spot  near  the  cornea  (pingue- 
cala  or  pterygium  pingue)  with  true  pterygium.  It  often  appears  on 
the  conjunctiva  of  elderly  persons,  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  in 
the  form  of  a  small  yellow  elevation.  It  is  not  of  a  fatty  nature, 
bat  is  due  to  an  hypertrophy  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  accom- 
panied by  thickening  of  the  epithelium.  It  but  seldom  causes  any 
inconvenience ;  should  it  do  so,  it  may  be  snipped  off  with  a  pair  of 
scissors. 

12.-SYMBLEPHAI10N. 

In  this  affection  there  exists  an  adhesion  between  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eyelid  and  that  of  the  eyeball.  This  fraenum  may  be  extensive, 
and  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  (of  one  or 
both  lids)  be  adherent  to  the  opposite  surface  of  the  globe,  producing 
a  considerable  limitation  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeball;  or,  the 
adhesion  may  be  very  limited,  so  that  only  a  narrow  bridle  exists.  In 
the  latter  case,  there  may  be  simply  a  small  bridge  of  conjunctiva 
passing  from  the  lid  to  the  eyeball,  readily  permitting  the  passage  of  a 
probe  beneath  it ;  or,  the  adhesion  may  include  a  portion  of  the  retro- 
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tftTBal  fold,  in  which  case  no  passage  would  exist.     In  some 
have  a  combination  of  the  two,  the  probe  passing  only  part    of  the 
way.     If  the  palpebral  conjonctiva  adheres  to  the  cornea,  it  lias  been 
termed  '*  sjmblepharon  cum  come&,*'  and  it  then  assumes  somewrhat 
the  character  and  appearance  of  a  pterygium.     The  most  frequent 
causes  of  symblepharon  are  injuries  firom  red  hot  metal,  molten  lead, 
strong  acids,  or  quicklime,  or  from  gunpowder  exploding  near  tlie  ej^ 
These  produce  more  or  less  extensive  sloughing  and  exooriatioii  of  the 
oonjunctiya  of  Ike  Ud  and  eyeball,  granulations  form,  and  the  opposite 
excoriated  surfEices  become  firmly  united.     If  these  adhesions  are  bat 
of  limited  extent,  the  constant  moYoments  of  the  eyeball  will  gp:*adiiaUj 
stretch  them,  until  the  fr»na  become  perhaps  considerably  elongated. 
Wounds  penetrating  through  the  eyelids  into  the  globe  may  also  pro- 
duce symblepharon.     It  is  but  seldom  due  to  ulcerations  or  pneioles 
accompanying  non-traumatic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  effect  which  an  operation  will  have  in  the  cure  of  a  symble- 
pharon, will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  extent  of  the  latter.     If  it  is  very 
considerable,  embracing  the  retro-tarsal  fold  and  producing  a  doee 
adhesion  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball,  but  little  good  can  generally 
be  done  by  an  operation.   The  most  favourable  cases  are  those  in  whidi 
a  narrow  band  passes  like  a  bridge  from  the  palpebral  to  the  ocular 
conjunctiva,  so  that  a  probe  can  be  freely  inserted  beneath  it.     But 
even  those  cases  in  which  the  adhesion  passes  to  the  retro-tarsal  fold 
may  sometimes  be  much  improved  if  the  frasnum  is  but  smalL     If  one 
or  two  narrow  membranous  bands  exist,  they  should  be  put  on  the 
stretch  and  divided  close  to  the  globe,  and  re-union  should,  if  possiUe, 
be  prevented  by  frequently  passing  a  probe,  dipped  in  a  little  oil  or 
glycerine,  between  the  raw  surfaces ;  or,  these  may  be  touched  lighUy 
with  a  crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  order  that  an  eschar  may  be 
formed,  and  adhesion  prevented. 

When  the  adhesion  is  more  extensive,  a  simple  division  of  the 
frsBuum  will  not  suffice,  for  the  raw  surfaces  will  be  so  considerable  in 
size,  that  they  are  sure  to  re-unite,  for,  as  they  contract  during  gprann- 
lation,  the  opposing  sur£EU3es  will  be  again  drawn  towards  each  other. 
Many  of  these  cases  appear  to  do  very  well  at  first,  hut,  after  a  time,  a 
reh^se  generally  occurs,  so  that  finally  they  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  im- 
proved by  the  operation.  In  order  to  prevent  this  re-union  of  the  raw 
surfaces,  it  has  long  been  proposed  to  interpose  a  small  shield  of  glass, 
horn,  or  ivory  between  the  lid  and  eyeball.  This  has  often  been  tried, 
but  has  almost  always  failed,  except  where  the  fr»na  are  very  narrow, 
for  as  the  wound  cicatrizes,  the  parts  in  its  vicinity  contract,  and  thus 
gradually  push  out  the  shield.  Mr.  Wordsworth*  uses  a  glass  mask, 
instead  of  a  metal  shield.  It  is  a  glass  shell,  like  an  artificial  eye, 
•  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Eep.,'*  8,  216. 
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hftving  a  central  aperture  for  tbe  cornea.  He  has  found  it  very  suc- 
oessfnl  in  the  treatment  of  exfcensiYe  frsena,  and  in  cases  of  destmo- 
tion  of  ihe  epithelinm  of  the  conjnnctiya,  in  which  symblepharon  was 
imminent. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  tendency  to  re-nnion,  Arlt  has  introduced 
and  practised  with  success  the  following  operation.*  The  eyelid  having 
been  drawn  away  from  the  globe,  so  as  to  put  the  frsBUum  well  on  the 
stretch,  the  operator  passes  a  curved  needle,  armed  with  a  fine  silk 
thread,  through  the  symblepharon,  close  to  the  cornea,  the  adhesion  is 
ihen  to  be  carefully  dissected  ofif  from  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  as  far  as 
the  retro-tarsal  fold.  Two  curved  needles  having  been  armed  with  the 
^iread,  the  symblepharon  is  doubled  down,  so  as  to  bring  its  conjunc- 
tival Bur£Etce  in  contact  with  the  raw  sur£a,ce  of  the  globe,  and  the 
needles  are  then  passed  through  the  thickness  of  the  lid,  close  to  the 
orbital  edge,  and  the  sutures  tied  on  the  outside  of  the  lid,  so  as  to 
keep  the  symblepharon  folded  down  in  the  required  position.  If  the 
fnenum  is  not  very  broad,  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva should  be  brought  together  by  two  or  three  fine  sutures. 
After  the  operation,  cold  compresses  are  to  be  applied.  When  the 
conjunctival  wound  is  healed,  the  turned  down  symblepharon,  which 
will  by  this  time  have  shrunk  considerably,  may  be  excised  if  it 
should  prove  irksome  to  the  patient. 

The  operation  which  I  have  found  most  successful  for  the  perma- 
nent care  of  moderate  cases  of  symblepharon,  is  that  of  ti*anBplantation, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Teale.f  He  describes  the  mode  of 
operating,  as  follows : — 

"  Having  first  made  an  incision  through  the  adherent  lid,  in  a  line 
corresponding  to  the  margin  of  the  concealed  cornea  (see  A,  Fig.  8),  I 
dissected  the  lid  from  the  eyeball,  until  the  globe  moved  as  freely  as  if 
tbere  had  been  no  unnatural  adhesions.  Thus,  the  apex  of  the  symble- 
pharon (A,  Fig.  9)  being  part  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  was  left  adherent 
to  the  cornea. 

Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 


•  "  Pniger  Vierteljahrsch rift,"  xi,  161.  f  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  3,  253. 
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"  In  the  next  place,  two  flaps  of  conjnnctiya  were  formed,  one  froio 
the  BurfBkoe  of  the  globe,  near  the  inner  extremity  of  the  raw  sorfaoe, 
the  other  from  the  surface  of  the  globe,  near  the  onter  extremity.  I 
first  marked  out,  with  a  Beer's  knife,  a  flap  of  conjunctiva  (B,  Fig.  9), 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  two- thirds  of  an  inch  in 
length,  with  its  base  at  the  sound  conjunctiva,  bounding  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  exposed  raw  surface,  and  its  apex  passing  towards  the 
upper  surface  of  the  eyeball.  The  flap  was  then  carefully  dissected 
from  the  globe,  until  it  was  so  far  at  liberty  as  to  stretch  across  tire 
chasm  without  great  tension,  care  being  taken  to  leave  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  tissue  near  its  base.  A  second  flap  was  then  made  on  the 
outside  of  the  eyeball  in  the  same  manner.  In  making  the  flaps,  con- 
junctiva alone  was  taken,  the  subconjunctival  tissue  not  being  included. 
The  two  flaps  thus  made  were  then  adjusted  in  their  new  situation  (see 
Pig.  10).  The  inner  flap,  B,  was  made  to  stretch  across  the  raw  sur&ce 
-,.  of  the  eyelid,  being  fixed  by  its  apex  to 

the  healthy  conjunctiva,  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  wound.  The  outer  flap,  C, 
was  fixed  across  the  raw  surface  of  the 
eyebaU,  its  apex  being  stitched  to  the 
conjunctiva  near  the  base  of  the  inner 
flap.  Thus,  the  two  flaps  were  dove- 
tailed into  the  wound.  The  flaps  having 
been  adjusted  in  their  new  position,  their 
vitality  was  further  provided  for  by  incising  the  conjunctiva  near  their 
base,  in  any  direction  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  undue  tension,  and 
by  stitching  together  the  margins  of  the  gap  whence  the  transplanted 
conjunctiva  had  been  taken  (e.g.  D,  E,  Fig.  10).  One  or  two  other 
sutures  were  inserted,  with  a  view  to  prevent  doubling  in  of  the  edges 
of  the  transplanted  conjunctiva.*'  The  apex  of  skin  left  on  the  cornea 
soon  atrophies  and  disappears. 

More  lately  Mr.  Teale  has  devised  the  following  very  ingenious 
mode  of  treating  symblepharon  by  transplantation.*  The  operation 
is  to  be  performed  as  follows  : — 1.  The  patient  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloroform  the  eyelid  is  to  be  first  set  perfectly  free  from  the 
eyeball.  The  separation  of  the  lid  is  commenced  at  the  marg^  of 
the  cornea  (A,  Fig.  11),  so  as  to  leave  behind  any  skin  or  opaque 
material  adherent  to  the  cornea,  and  is  carried  deeply  into  the  fossa  (B) 
between  the  lid  and  eyeball.  2nd.  A  nearly  circular  band  (ccc)  is 
marked  out  in  the  sound  conjunctiva  about  |^  of  an  inch  in  breadth  by 
a  very  sharp  scalpel,  the  outer  incision  being  made  first.     This  band 

•  Mr.  Teale  first  described  this  operation  in  a  paper  read  before  the  International 
Ophthalmological  Congress,  held  in  London,  August,  1872,  and  showed  some 
piltients  on  whom  it  had  been  suocessfuUj  performed. 
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commences  at  one  end  of  the  gap  resulting  from  the  liberation  of  the 
Hd,  passes  round  the  sound  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  terminates  at 
the  opposite  end   of  gap.  tt-    n 

3.  Four  stitches  are  then 
inserted  near  the  middle 
of  the  flap,  two  on  each 
edge  in  order  (a)  to  pre- 
Tent  the  flap  from  curling 
np  with  the  mucous  sur- 
^oe  downwards  ;  (b)  to 
fiMiHtate  the  manipulation 
of  the  flap  whilst  it  is  being 
separated  from  the  eyeball. 
These  stitches  are  to  be 
inserted  as  follows : — a  fine 

silk  thread  is  passed  twice  through  the  eye  of  a  small  curved  needle. 
The  needle  held  in  a  holder  is  inserted  at  the  edge  of  the  flap  and 
tied  in  a  single  knot  and  allowed  to  hang  down  at  one  side,  the  needle 
being  prevented  slipping  ofE  the  thread  by  the  double  passage  of  the 
thread  through  the  eye.  The  four  stiches  are  thus  attached  each  with 
its  needle  ready  to  complete  the  suture  after  the  flap  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  its  new  bed.  4.  Separation  of  the  flap  is  completed  by  small 
curved  scissors,  the  flap  being  held  and  raised  by  the  forementioned 
sutures.  5.  The  flap  having  been  separated  on  its  under  surface, 
whilst  its  extremities  are  continuous  with  conjunctiva,  is  then  brought 
over  the  front  of  the  cornea,  raw  surface  downwards,  into  the  new  bed 
provided  by  the  liberatimi  of  the  eyeball  from  the  lid.  6.  The  sutures 
aheady  inserted  are  now  used  for  fixing  the  flap  as  deeply  as  possible 
into  the  fossa  between  the  lid  and  globe.  Other  stitches  are  inserted 
80  as  to  steady  the  flap  without  making  it  tense. 


13.— ANCHYLOBLEPHARON. 

By  this  is  meant  a  more  or  less  extensive,  thin,  membranous  or 
cicatricial  adhesion  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  to.  each  other.  It 
frequently  co-exists  with  symblepharon,  the  same  injury  having  given 
rise  to  both  these  conditions.  Sometimes,  the  adhesion  is  confined  to 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  leaving  perhaps  a  small  opening  through 
which  the  tears  can  escape  and  a  probe  may  be  passed.  Extensive 
membranous  adhesions  between  the  edges  of  the  lid  are  generally  con- 
genital. The  most  frequent  causes  of  anchyloblepharon  are  chemical 
and  mechanical  injuries,  such  as  bums  or  scalds  from  hot  iron,  molten 
lead,  strong  acids,  etc.     In  these  cases  there  is  generally  also  symble- 
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pharon.     Blepharitis,  accompanied  by  nloerations  at  the  edge  of  ^he' 
lids,  may  produce  it  if  the  ulcers  are  situated  oppocdte  to  each  oi^er   on 
the  two  lids,  and  kept  for  a  long  time  in  contact  by  the  eye  bein^ 
bandaged  (Stellwag). 

Before  an  operation  is  attempted  for  the  cure  of  anchyloblepharon, 
the  surgeon  should  ascertain  whether  or  not  symbiepharon  co-existB, 
and  if  so,  what  is  its  extent,  and  whether  it  involves  the  cornea  or  not. 
For  if  the  lid  be  widely  adherent  to  the  cornea,  little  or  no  benefit  ^rill 
accrue  from  an  operation.  If  a  small  opening  exists  at  the  nasal  side, 
or  if  the  anchyloblepharon  is  but  partial,  a  probe  should  be  passed  in 
underneath  the  lid,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  any  adhesions  exist 
between  it  and  the  eyeball.  If  the  adhesion  between  the  eyelids  is 
complete,  the  best  way  of  determining  this  is  to  pinch  the  upper  eyelid 
into  a  fold  so  as  to  draw  it  away  from  the  globe,  and  then  to  order 
the  patient  to  move  his  eye  in  different  directions,  when  we  can  easily 
estimate  the  freedom  of  the  movements.  We  should  also  examine  what 
perception  of  light  the  patient  still  enjoys,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  cornea  and  retina  are  healthy  or  not. 

K  the  adhesion  between  the  eyelids  is  not  very  considerable,  con- 
sisting perhaps  of  one  or  more  small  bands,  it  should  be  simply  divided 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  lid.  In  order  to  prevent  re-adhesion  of  the 
surfaces,  these  should  be  touched  with  collodion  (Haynes  Walton). 
If  the  anchyloblepharon  is  complete,  but  a  small  opening  exists  near 
the  nasal  portion,  a  grooved  director  should  be  passed  in  through  Uiis, 
and  run  behind  the  adhesion,  which  is  to  be  divided  upon  it  with  a 
scalpel.  If  no  opening  exists,  the  operator  should  at  one  point  lift  up 
the  lids  from  the  eyeball  in  a  vertical  fold,  and  divide  the  adhesion 
here,  then  introduce  a  director  through  this  incision,  and  finish  the 
operation  with  its  aid. 


14— INJURIES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

These  may  be  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  nature.  The  former 
may  prove  injurious  by  their  contact  with  the  conjunctiva  setting  up 
irritation  and  inflammation,  or  from  their  wounding  and  lacerating  this 
membrane.  The  foreign  bodies  most  frequently  met  with  on  the  con- 
junctiva are  bits  of  steel,  iron,  glass,  coal,  straw,  dust,  etc.,  which  may 
remwi  lodged  on  its  surface,  or  become  more  or  less  deeply  imbedded 
in  its  structure.  The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  generally 
sets  up  at  once  severe  symptoms  of  ciKary  irritation.  The  eyelids  are 
spasmodically  contracted,  the  ocular  conjunctiva  becomes  ii\jected,  and 
a  bright  rosy  zone  appears  round  the  cornea ;  there  is  also  much  pho- 
tophobia, lachrymation,  and  a  feeling  as  of  sand  and  grit  in  the  eye  or 
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uderthe  upper  lid.  Sometimes  the  pain  and  ciliarj  neoralgia  are 
ooDsidenLble,  and  the  pupil  is  markedly  contracted.  If  the  foreign 
body  is  small,  and  simply  lies  on  the  conjonctiva,  the  movements  of 
the  eyelids,  the  mbhing  of  the  eye  by  the  patient,  and  the  copious 
IftcluTomtion  will  often  suffice  to  extrude  it.  If  the  surgeon  suspects 
ihe  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  he  must  carefully  and  closely  examine 
the  snr&ce  of  the  palpebral  ooujunctiya  of  both  lids,  as  well  as  the 
ocakr  conjunctiva  and  the  cornea.  The  lower  eyelid  is  to  be  depressed 
by  tlie  fore  and  middle  finger  so  as  to  bring  its  inner  surface,  and 
especially  Uie  retro-tarsal  fold,  well  into  view,  the  patient  being  at  the 
flftme  time  directed  to  look  upwards. 

The  upper  lid  is  next  to  be  well  everted,  and  its  lining  membrane 
thoroughly  scanned,  more  particularly  the  retro-tarsal  region,  within 
the  folds  of  which  the  foreign  body  often  lies  hidden  and  may  easily 
escape  detection.  Cases  are  narrated  in  which  an  undiscovered  foreign 
body  has  set  up  a  severe  and  obstinate  ophthalmia.  When  found,  the 
foreign  body  should  be  removed  with  the  spud,  which  should  be  in- 
serted beneath  it,  and  gently  lift  it  out.  K  it  has  got  somewhat 
imbedded  in  the  conjunctiva,  Mr.  Haynes  Walton's  gouge  will  be  found 
fery  serviceable.  If  the  foreign  body,  more  especiaUy  shot  or  small 
splinters  of  glass  or  steel,  etc.,  are  buried  in  the  conjunctiva,  their  exact 
situation  should  be  ascertained  by  lightly  passing  the  finger  over  the 
sar&oe  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  they  should  then  be  excised  with  per- 
haps a  small  portion  of  the  latter.  Sometimes,  impalpable  bits  of 
dust  or  dirt  get  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and  set  up  a  good  deal  of  irrita* 
tion.  The  Hds  being  well  everted,  a  blunt  probe  should  be  passed  over 
their  lining  membrane  and  behind  the  retro-tarsal  fold,  which  will 
sweep  off  any  such  portions.  The  surfieK^  of  the  conjunctiva  should 
then  be  washed  by  a  stream  of  lukewarm  water,  directed  upon  it  from 
a  sponge  or  a  syHnge.  K  sand  or  grit  has  got  into  the  eye,  it  should 
also  be  washed  away  in  this  manner.  After  the  removal  of  a  foreign 
body  a  little  castor  or  olive-oil  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  and  if 
there  has  been  great  irritation,  cold  compresses  should  be  applied  to  the 
lids. 

Chemcdl  injuries  may  produce  a  more  or  less  extensive  abrasion  of 
the  epithelium,  or  excoriation  of  the  surfieice  of  the  conjunctiva ;  if  the 
injury  was  severe  or  the  chemical  agent  very  strong,  a  deep  slough  of 
tiiis  membrane  may  occur,  which,  in  cicatrizing,  will  cause  a  considerable 
contraction  of  the  neighbouring  tissues.  Plastic  lymph  is  e£^ed,  and 
the  opposite  raw  surfaces  of  the  conjunctiva  become  closely  adherent, 
hence  these  injuries  so  frequently  give  rise  to  symblepharon  and 
anchyloblepharon.  Sometimes,  deep  and  obstinate  ulcers  are  formed, 
the  sor&ce  of  which  becomes  covered  with  sprouting  granulations, 
paries  from  lime  are  unfortunately  of  common  occurrence,  and 
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are  very  dangerous  in  their  nature,  for  this  agent  is  strongly  irritant, 
producing  not  only  destruction  of  the  epithelium  and  the  surface  of 
ihe  conjunctiva,  but  more  or  less  deep  and  extensive  sloo^hs  of  this 
membrane  and  of  the  cornea.     It,  titerefore,  frequently   destroys  the 
sight,  or  in  more  favourable  cases  gives  rise  to  an  extensive  symble- 
pharon.     If  the  patient  is  seen  at  once,  a  weak  solution  of  vine^^ar  and 
water  (5j,  to  ^  of  water),  or  of  dilute  acetic  acid  should    be   very 
freely  injected  under  the  lids ;  this  will  produce  an  innocuous  acetate 
of  lime.     Then  a  few  drops  of  dive  or  castor-oil  should  be  applied  to 
the  eye,  so  as  to  lubricate  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  sur- 
geon, everting  both  lids,  should  proceed  to  remove  every  particle  of 
lime.     This  having   been   done,  the  eye  should   be   well  washed    by 
letting  a  stream  of  lukewarm  water  from  a  sponge  or  syringe  play 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  conjunctiva.     A  few  drops  of  olive-oil  sbonld 
be  applied  three  or  four  times  a  day.     The  eschars  which  form  on  the 
conjunctiva  must  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps.     If  th^re  is  mneh 
conjunctivitis  with  a  muco-puralent  discharge,  mild  astringent  coUyria 
of  sulphate  of  sine,  or  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  employed,  or  the  eye 
may  be  frequently  washed  with  a  glycerine  lotion  (Glycerin  Jj  ad. 
Aq.  dist.  ^vij)  a  little  being  allowed  to  flow  into  the  eye.     Bat  when 
the  sloughs  are  detached,  astringents  should  not  be  used,  as  they 
will  excite  too  much  irritation.   Nor  should  they  be  employed  if  the  eye 
is  very  irritable  and  painful,  or  the  cornea  is  affected.     In  such  cases 
soothing  applications   are  indicated,  such  as   the  belladonna-lotion, 
compound  belladonna-ointment  rubbed  on  the  forehead,  poppy  fomenta- 
tions, etc. 

Strong  acids,  such  as  the  sulphuric  or  nitric,  produce  extensive 
sloughing  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  accompanied  by  severe 
symptoms  of  irritation.  Generally,  however,  the  eyelids  suffer  the 
most,  and  the  deep  sloughs  which  may  be  produced,  frequently  give 
rise  to  entropion. 

After  an  injury  from  strong  acids,  the  eye  should  be  syringed  out 
with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potass  (3j  to  Jiv — vi  Aq. 
distill),  in  order  to  neutralise  the  acid.  Afterwards  olive-oil  is  to  be 
dropped  in. 

15.— TUMOURS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA,  ETC. 

Polypi  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  conjunctiva,  especially  at 
the  semi-lunar  fold  or  caruncle.  They  appear  in  the  form  of  small  pink 
lobulated  elevations  or  excrescences,  and  they  have  a  distinct  pedicle. 
Although  they  are  generally  small,  they  may  reach  the  sise  of  a  haael 
nut,*  and  protrude  between  the  aperture  of  the  lids.  They  may  be 
•  Gracfe,  «  A.  t  O.,"  i,  1,  289. 
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readOj  snipped  off  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  or  a  scalpel,  but  are 
apt  to  bleed  rather  fi-eely.  The  heBmoTrhage  may,  however,  be  easily 
arrested  by  a  light  touch  with  a  crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will, 
moreover,  check  the  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

A  Pinguecula  might  be  mistaken  by  a  superficial  observer  for  a 
slightly  developed  pterygium,  as  it  is  a  small  triangular  elevation,  situ- 
ated generally  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  towards  which  its  base  is 
turned.  It  occurs  at  the  outer  or  inner  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  is  due 
to  an  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  tissue,  as  . 
weU  as  of  the  epithelial  cells,  but  it  does  not  contain  any  fat,  as  might 
have  been  suspected  from  its  yellow  tint.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  in  old 
pcnons,  and  is  due  to  a  chronic  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva.  It 
generally  remains  small  and  stationary,  and  produces  no  particular 
inconvenience  or  disfigurement.  Should  it,  however,  increase  in  size, 
or  its  appearance  prove  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  it  may  easily  be 
excised. 

Fatty  tumours  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  most  frequently 
observed  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
oomea,  and  between  the  recti  muscles,  more  especially  the  superior  and 
external  rectus,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  They  are  often 
due  to  an  hypertrophy  and  extension  of  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  orbit. 
They  ^pear  in  the  form  of  smooth,  yellow,  lobulated,  elastic  tumours, 
and  may  reach  a  considerable  size.  They  are  mostly  congenital,  and 
do  not  become  very  noticeable  or  increase  greatly  in  size  until  a  much 
later  period.  When  they  attain  considerable  proportions,  they  may  push 
the  eyeball  aside,  and  by  pressure  impede  the  functions  of  the  lachrymal 
gkod. 

If  the  tumour  is  inconsiderable  in  size,  it  may  be  easily  removed, 
bat  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  conjunctiva  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  incision  should  be  closed  by  a  fine  suture. 

Dermoid    tumours   are   not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.     They  are 

situated  at  the  limbus  conjunctivaa,  partly  on  the  cornea,  and  partly  on 

the  sclerotic,  are  of  a  pale,  whitish-yellow  colour,  about  one  or  two  lines 

in  diameter,  and  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the  cornea.     The 

surface  of  the  tumour  is  generally  smooth,  but  it  may  be  lobulated, 

and  from  it  one  or  two  short  hairs  may  protrude.     Wardrop*  mentions 

an  extraordinary  case  in  which  twelve  very  long  hairs  grew  from  the 

middle  of  the  tumour,  passed  through  between  the  eyelids,  and  hung 

over  the  cheeks ;  these  hairs  had  not  appeared  till  the  patient  was  16 

years  of  age,  at  which  time  his  beard  also  began  to  grow.    The  tumour 

is  generally  congenital,  and  almost  completely  stationary,  increasing 

very  slowly  in  size  with  the  growth  of  the  body.     It  may,  however, 

hecome  developed  later  in  life,  and  augment  considerably  in  size.     The 

•  Wardrop's  "  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,"  1,  82. 
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largest  tnmonr  of  the  kind  that  I  have  met  with  I  saw  in  Von  Ghraefe*s 
cliniqne,  in  1860.  It  extended  over  the  onter  two-thirds  of  the  cornea^ 
was  prominent,  lobnlated,  and  very  disfigoring,  almost  hiding  tlie 
cornea.  From  their  close  analogy  to  the  strnctnre  of  the  skin,  theee 
tomonrs  have  been  called  "  dermoid.'*  Thej  sometimes,  howevei% 
appear  to  consist  only  of  elastic  fibrillar  connective  tissne,  mdiments 
of  tme  skin,  fat,  hairs,  and  sebaceous  follicles.  Marked  increase  in 
their  size,  or  recurrence  after  removal,  appears  to  be  dne  to  an  increase 
in  their  fatty  constituents.  They  may  be  readily  excised,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  endeavour  to  remove  them  thoroughly  from  the 
cornea,  as  they  sometimes  extend  deeply  into  its  structure.* 

Warts  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  conjunctiva,  forming  small,  red, 
flesh-coloured  excrescences,  being  met  with  either  singly,  or  in  little 
clusters.  They  may  occur  on  the  palpebral  or  ocular  conjimctiva,  and 
also  on  the  semi-lunar  fold,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  warts 
upon  the  prepuce.  They  are  generally  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree 
of  conjunctivitis,  and  a  thin  muco-purulent  discharge.  They  should  be 
at  once  snipped  off  with  scissors  before  they  attain  any  size,  or  have  time 
to  spread,  and  if  necessary,  the  cut  portion  should  be  lightly  touched 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Cysts  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be  reckdily  distinguished  by  their 
circumscribed  round  form,  and  their  pink,  translucent  appearance,  the 
transparency  of  their  contents  being  easily  ^^ecognised  with  the  oblique 
illumination.  They  may  occur  in  different  portions  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  vary  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut,  or  they  may 
even  exceed  this.  If  they  extend  into  the  orbit,  and  attain  a  consider- 
able size,  they  cause  more  or  less  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  The  walls 
of  the  smaller  cysts  are  generally  very  thin,  and  only  so  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  conjunctiva  that  they  may  be  very  readily  removed. 

Cysticerci  have  been  foxmd  several  times  beneath  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva, and  in  one  instance  (Sichel)  beneath  the  palpebral.  There 
is  seen  at  some  part  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  near  the  angle  of  the 
eye,  a  transparent,  cyst-like  elevation,  which  is  round,  sharply  defined, 
and  somewhat  moveable,  and  varies  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  small  bean. 
The  conjunctiva  over  the  cyst,  and  in  its  vicinity,  is  somewhat  hyper- 
89mic,  but  if  it  is  sufficiently  thin  and  transparent,  we  may  be  able  to 
distinguish  at  the  outer  wall  of  the  cyst  a  peculiar  yellow  or  greyish- 
white  spot,  which  is  the  head  and  neck  of  the  entozoon,  and  Sichelf 
states  that  this  appearance  is  quite  characteristic. 

Cancerous  tumours  are  sometimes  met  with  as  primary  affections, 
but  far  more  frequently  as  secondary  diseases,  after  cancer  of  the  lids 
or  of  the  eyeball. 

•  Vide  Gbaefe's  arddes  "  On  Dermoid  Tumours,"  A.  f.  O.,  lii,  2,  and  xii,  2,  227. 
t  "  Iconogiuphie  Ophthalmologique,**  p.  702. 
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fyUheUal  cancer  do^  not  ooonr  as  a  primary  disease  in  tlie  oon- 
JTmctirm,  bat  generally  extends  from  the  eyelids.  It  appears  as  a  small, 
smooth,  or  slightly  nodnlated  excrescence  or  button  at  the  edge  of  the 
cornea,  aad  often  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  a  pnstole  or 
pUjctenula.  It  may,  however,  be  distingnished  from  the  latter,  by  the 
alxence  of  all  inflammatory  chemosis  and  irritation,  and  arterial  injec- 
tion, only  a  few  dilated  tortnons  yeins  converging  toward  the  little 
tomour ;  there  is  often  also  some  serous  infiltration.  Subsequently  the 
tumonr  increases  in  size,  and  assumes  a  redder  tint,  and  its  surface 
beooznes  more  nodulated  (cauliflower  excrescences),  being  covered  by 
diy,  thickened  epithelium ;  or  there  may  be  a  breach  of  surface,  and  a 
thin,  muoo-pumlent  discharge  exude  from  the  ulcer.  The  tumour  may 
invade  the  cornea  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  is  generally  but  slightly 
adherent  to  it,  so  that  it  may  be  nearly  entirely  removed.  It  may, 
however,  produce  a  dense  opacity  of  the  cornea  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
tomoor,  or  lead  to  deep  and  extensive  ulceration,  or  even  perforation. 
If  the  tunu)ur  is  stalked,  it  may  be  fr*eely  moveable  upon  the  sur&ce  of 
the  cornea.  Like  all  cancerous  growths,  it  should  be  removed  at  the 
evliest  possible  period,  and  the  edges  of  the  conjunctival  wound  should 
be  dosed  with  fine  sutures,  in  order  that  the  sclerotic  may  not  be 
exposed.  It  is,  however,  very  apt  quickly  to  recur,  when  the  opera- 
tion should  be  repeated  without  loss  of  time.  But  if  the  tumour  has 
invaded  the  cornea  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  intimately  connected 
with  its  tissue,  and  has  greatly  impaired  the  sight,  it  will  be  better  to 
excise  the  eye ;  but  even  this  does  not  always  guard  against  recurrence, 
ihe  new  growth  springing  from  the  Hds,  or  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit. 
In  sndi  cases  it  is,  therefore,  always  advisable  to  apply  the  chloride  of 
line  paste  to  the  orbit,  after  the  removal  of  the  lids. 

MeduUary  cancer  almost  alwa3rs  extends  to  the  conjunctiva  from  the 
Hds  or  from  the  eyeball  itself,  the  cornea  or  sclerotic  giving  way,  and 
the  tomour  sprouting  forth  and  very  rapidly  spreading  thence  into  the 
neighbouring  tissues. 

MeUmoHc  cancer  appears  in  the  form  of  a  small  darkish-red  or 
brownish-black  spot  or  tumour  in  the  subconjunctival  tissue  near  the 
oomea,  or  at  the  semi-lunar  fold  or  caruncle.  As  it  increases  in  size,  it 
may  imphcate  the  lids,  extending  beneath  them  and  giving  rise  to 
more  or  less  considerable  adhesions.  The  tumour  may  remain  stationary 
for  a  long  period  and  then  rapidly  increase,  and  it  is  very  prone  quickly 
to  recur  after  removal.  It  must  be,  however,  remembered  that  many 
of  the  Httle  black  tumours  which  are  often  erroneously  called  melanotic 
cancer  are  only  sarcomata. 

Syphilitic  ulcers^  are  sometimes  met  with  on  the  conjonctiva,  being 
inmost  always  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  they  bear  a  strong 
•  "British  Med.  Journal,"  March  18, 1865. 
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resemblance  to  a  chancre  npon  the  prepnce ;  in  very  rare  instaneeB 
they  may  occur  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea.*  We  shall  enter  more  folly 
into  their  description  when  speaking  of  the  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the 
eyelids.  In  very  rare  instances  syphiHtic  gummata  of  the  conjunctiva 
may  be  met  with.  Thus  Estlander  describes  one  which  occurred  in  the 
ocular  conjunctiva  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  comea.t 

Ncevi  sometimes  extend  from  the  external  portion  of  the  eyelid  to 
the  palpebral  or  even  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  may  reach  a  very  consider- 
able size  if  they  are  not  treat-ed  at  an  early  period.  They  may,  however, 
occur  primarily  on  the  conjunctiva  or  the  semi-lunar  fold,  and  should 
be  removed  as  early  as  possible. 

Lithiasis  is  a  term  applied  to  a  hardening  or  calcification  of  the 
secretion  of  the  conjunctival  glands,  more  especially  the  Meibomian 
glands.  The  affection  appears  in  the  form  of  white,  round  concretions 
of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which  may,  however,  attain  larger  dimen- 
sions, on  the  inner  surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  occur  either  singly, 
being  scattered  about  over  the  surface  of  the  lid,  or  they  may  appear 
arranged  in  single  file  along  the  tract  of  the  ducts  leading  from  the 
gland.  The  latter  is,  however,  much  more  rare.  On  account  of  the 
roughness  which  they  produce  on  the  lid,  considerable  irritation  and 
even  a  certain  degree  of  conjunctivitis  may  be  setup.  The  little  calculi 
are  easily  removed  by  incising  the  conjunctiva  over  them,  and  lifting 
them  out  with  the  point  of  a  cataract  needle,  or  a  grooved  spatula. 
Sometimes,  the  concretion  is  sofb  and  semi-transparent,  and  appears  at 
the  opening  of  the  duct,  whence  it  may  be  readily  pressed  out. 

The  secretions  of  the  caruncle  also  sometimes  undergo  cretification  ; 
and  chalky  deposits  are  met  with  in  the  caruncle,  often  giving  rise  to 
irritation  and  swelling. 

Pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva  is  a  very  rare  affection,  of  which,  I 
believe,  only  two  cases  have  been  recorded,  viz.,  one  by  White  Cooper, J 
the  other  by  De  Wecker.§  The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic,  for 
one  or  more  large  vesicles  form  in  the  palpebral  and  perhaps  also  on  the 
ocular  conjunctiva ;  they  contain  a  turbid  serum  and  look  exactly  as 
if  they  had  been  caused  by  a  bum  or  scald.  There  is  generally  a  good 
deal  of  conjunctivitis,  accompanied  by  lachrymation,  photophobia,  and 
perhaps  some  muco-purulent  discharge.  On  bursting,  the  vesicle  leaves 
a  raw  excoriated  surface,  which  secretes  a  thick  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge. If  repeated  crops  of  vesicles  have  appeared,  they  may  graduaUy 
give  rise  to  symblepharon.  The  treatment  should  consist  of  mild  astrin- 
gent collyria,  and  the  firequent  application  of  glycerine  to  moisten  the 
lids  (De  Wecker).  Internally,  arsenic  should  be  administered,  for  these 
patients  always  suffer  from  pemphigus  of  some  other  part  of  the  body. 

t  De  Wecker,  i,  177.  t  "  Kl.  Monatfbl.,"  1870,  259. 

J  "  R.  L.  O.  H.,  Rep.,"  1, 155.  §  "  Kl.  Monatebl.,"  1868,  232. 
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Hcemorrhage  into  the  conjtmcHva  is  generally  produced  by  blows  or 
&lls  upon  the  eye  or  face,  or  by  severe  strainiiig  as  in  conghing,  sneezing, 
etc,  caosiiig  a  mptore  of  some  of  tbe  .minute  blood-yessels  of  the 
oonjmictiTa.  Such  ecchymoses  are  also  often  met  with  in  the  course  of 
rnflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  in  persons  suffering  from  scurvy. 
In  other  cases,  they  occur  spontaneously  without  any  apparent  cause  ; 
I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  this  kind  in  which  the  ecchymosis 
had  oome  on  during  the  night.  But  the  eflPdsion  of  blood  may  not  be 
due  to  a  rupture  of  any  of  the  conjunctival  blood-vessels,  but  have 
gradually  made  its  way  forwards  from  the  orbit  beneath  the  con- 
junctiva. Thus  a  blow  upon  the  skull  may,  by  a  contre-coup,  produce 
a  fracture  of  some  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  orbit ;  this  is  followed  by 
more  or  lees  severe  hsamorrhage,  and  the  eflPdsed  blood  may  make 
its  way  forwards  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  The  ecchymosis  does  not, 
however,  in  such  cases  appear  directly  after  the  accident,  but  only  at 
an  interval  of  several  hours. 

The  ecchymoses  are  generally  situated  on  the  ocular  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cornea,  or  in  the  retro- tarsal  fold. 
The  effusion  mostly  gives  rise  to  uniformly  red  patches,  which  vary  in 
sixe  and  number,  but  it  may  be  so  considerable  that  it  extends  round 
the  whole  cornea. 

The  treatment  should  consist  chiefly  in  the  appHcation  of  stimulating 
logons,  e.g,^  Tr.  Amic  '^i,  Aq  dist.  Jiv.,  to  be  applied  to  the  eye,  or  a 
compress  moistened  with  this  lotion  should  be  firmly  tied  over  the  eye ; 
indeed  a  frrm  compress  bandage  accelerates  the  absorption  of  blood 
more  than  any  other  remedy.  A  poultice  of  black  bryony  root  is  also 
usefhl. 

CEd^ma  of  the  conjunctiva  is  met  with  very  frequently  in  the  course 
of  many  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  and  inner  tunics  of  the  eye, 
more  especially  in  iritis  and  irido  choroiditis  after  operations  for  cataract, 
iridectomy,  etc. ;  but  it  may  also  occur  spontaneously,  particularly  in 
elderly,  feeble  persons,  affected  perhaps  with  disease  of  the  kidney. 
The  treatment  should  consist  in  the  application  of  a  Arm  bandage,  and 
the  use  of  mild  astringent  coUyria.  A  few  superficial  incisions  may  be 
made  in  the  chemosis  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors.  The  health  of  the 
patient  should  be  at  the  same  time  attended  to.  Dr.  Lawson  Tait* 
has  called  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  severe  oedema  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  surgical  fever  (pyeemia),  being 
dependent  on  a  thrombus  in  the  cavernous  or  ophthalmic  sinus.' 

Subconjtmctival  emphysema  is  caused  by  fracture  of  the  nasal 
parietes,  which  admits  the  air  into  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  or  by  a 
mptnre  in  the  lachrymal  sac ;  when  the  air  is  also  admitted  beneath 

•  "  Edinb.  Med.  Journal,'*  No.  45,  p.  798. 
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the  oonjnnctiTa,  if  the  noee  is  blown.  The  natore  of  the  affectkiii  xnaj 
be  reoogniBed  by  the  peculiar  crackling  which  is  heard  when  the  swell- 
ing is  pressed  with  the  finger ;  firm  pressme  causing  it  to  disappear. 
A  bandage  should  be  applied,  and,  if  necessary,  the  swelling  maj  be 
pricked  with  a  needle  and  the  air  allowed  to  escape. 
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Chapter  II. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 


1.— PANNUS. 


This  affection  k  characterised  by  a  superficial  yascnlar  opacity  of  the 
oomea,  occupying  more  or  less  of  its  expanse.     The  opacity  generally 
oommenoeB  at  the  periphery,  and  gradually  extends  towards  the  centre, 
bat  the  reverse  may  also  occur.     It  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  neo- 
plastic layer  of  cells  beneath  the  epitheHum,  and  also  perhaps  in  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  cornea,  just  beneath  the  anterior  elastic  lamina 
(membrane  of  Bowman).     These  neo-plastic  cells  show  a  tendency  to 
become  developed  into    connective  tissue  (Wedl),  and  blood-vessels 
appear  amongst  them.     The  blood-vessels   are  situated  beneath   the 
epithelimn,  and  also  somewhat  deeper,  beneath  the   anterior  elastic 
lamina.     On  closer  examination,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  two 
sets.    The  one  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  conjunctival  vessels,  and 
is  almost  entirely  venous.     It  forms  a  large-meshed,  tortuous  network 
of  vessels,  covering  a  considerable  portion,  or  perhaps  even  the  whole 
of  the  cornea,  which  is  seen  to  be  opaque  and  hazy  between  the  meshes. 
The  other  vessels,  which  are  chiefly  arterial,  are  straight  and  parallel, 
and  lie  beneath  those  from  the  conjunctiva.     They  proceed  from  the 
tnastomosis  between  the  conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  vessels,  at 
the  limbus  conjunctivaB,  where  it  forms  a  bright  rosy  zone.     I£  the 
vascularity  is  considerable,  these  parallel  vessels  are  very  numerous, 
and  give  a  very  red  appearance  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  which  is 
often  also  somewhat  swollen.     When  the  cornea  is  extremely  vascular 
and  opaque,  so  that  it  assumes  a  very  red  or  even  fleshy  appearance, 
the  disease  is  termed  ^^pannus  craasvs"  whereas  if  the  blood-vessels  are 
few  and  scattered,   and   the  cloudiness  inconsiderable,   it   is   called 

Ib  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  there  is  often  considerable  photo- 
phobia, lachrymation,  and  ciliary  neuralgia,  accompanied  by  marked 
conjiuctiyal  and  subconjunctival  injection.     But  if  the  affection  runs 
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a    verj  protracted  and  chronic  course,  the  irritability  of  the  eye  is 
generally  but  slight,  except  if  acute  exacerbations  occur.     The  surfisu^o 
of  the  cornea  gradually  becomes  more  opaque,  rough,  and  irregular, 
and   its  epithelial  layer  hypertrophied  and   thickened,   so  that   the 
cornea  may  finally  assume  almost  a  cuticular  appearance.     Or  the  epi- 
thelium may  be  shed  at  different  points,  giving  rise  to  superficial  facets 
and  irregularities.     But  the  loss  of  substance  may  extend  much  deeper, 
and  extensive  ulcers  be  formed,  which  may  even  lead  to  perforation  of 
the  cornea,  and   subsequently  to  anterior   synechia,  staphyloma,  etc. 
After  the  pannus  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  cornea  is  apt  to  become 
somewhat  thinned,  and,  yielding  gradually  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure, 
to  lose  its  normal  curvature  and  become  bulged  forward.     This  fact  is 
of  great  practical  importance,  for  even  although  the  cornea  should 
hereafter  regain  much  of  its  transparency,  this  faultiness  in  its  curva- 
ture will  produce  considerable  deterioration  of  vision. 

Amongst  the  causes  wliich  may  produce  pannus,  granular  ophthalmia 
is  by  far  the  most  fi^uent ;  in  fiict,  in  the  vast  majority  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  opacity  is  confined  to  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea, 
it  is  due  to  granular  Hdf?.  When  speaking  of  granular  ophthalmia,  I 
mentioned  that  pannus  might  be  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
roughened  surface  of  the  lid  on  the  cornea,  or  by  a  direct  extension  of 
the  granulations  on  to  the  ocular  conjunctiva.,  and  from  thence  on  to 
the  cornea.  In  the  latter  case,  small  grey  or  yellow  infiltrations  appear 
near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and,  if  the  attack  be  acute,  may  even 
extend  over  the  whole  of  the  cornea.  Between  these  infiltrations  blood- 
vessels are  seen  to  be  passing. 

Phlyctenular  or  purulent  ophthalmia  may  also  give  rise  to  pannus. 
In  the  former  case,  the  opacity  and  vascularity  are  not  considerable  in 
extent,  and  the  afiection  is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  appearance  of 
scattered  phlyctenulsB,  or  small  infiltrations  on  the  surface  of  the 
cornea. 

The  disease  may  likewise  be  produced  by  the  constant  friction  and 
irritation  of  the  cornea,  caused  by  inverted  eyelashes,  with  or  without 
entropion,  by  cretification  of  the  Meibomian  glands  (chalazion),  and  by 
the  desiccation  and  exposure  of  the  cornea  to  external  irritants,  as  in 
cases  of  lagophthalmus,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  disease  may  be  termed 
"  traumatic  pannus.*'  In  the  chronic  form,  pannus  may  exist  for  many 
years  without  imdergoing  any  particular  change,  except  perhaps  thin- 
ning and  prominence  of  the  cornea.  Inflammatory  exacerbations  may, 
however,  occur  again  and  again,  and  each  time  leave  the  sight  and  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea  in  a  worse  condition. 

The  prognosis  is  favourable  in  proportion  as  the  pannus  is  incon- 
siderable and  of  recent  origin,  and  the  cause  remediable.  In  very 
chronic  cases,  especially  of  the  pannus  crassus,  the  disease,  even  if 
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efentnallj  cared,  generallj  leaves  behind  it  eztensiye  and  dense  opaci- 
ties. If  ^&e  is  a  central  lencoma,  or  if  iritis  has  occorred  daring  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  papil  is  closed,  it  will  be  necessM^  to 
perfi>nn  iridectomy. 

The  trecUment  to  be  adopted  most  depend  npon  the  canse,  for  if  the 
ktter  can  be  cored,  the  pannns  will  also  disappear.  As  I  have  already 
in  the  article  npon  grannlar  ophthalmia  entered  very  fnlly  into  the 
mode  of  treating  pannns  prodaoed  by  that  disease,  I  need  not  recor 
to  this  sabject.  In  cases  of  tranmatic  pannns,  onr  efEorts  mnst  be 
at  once  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  canse,  e.g.,  the  entropion, 
inverted  lashes,  chalazion,  etc.  The  opacity  of  the  cornea  which  may 
remam  after  the  disappearance  of  the  original  disease,  mnst  be  treated 
hj  mfld  local  irritants,  amongst  which  may  be  especially  recommended 
insufflation  of  calomel,  the  application  of  the  red  or  yellow  precipitate 
dntment,  vinnm  opii,  oil  of  tarpentine,  sulphate  of  copper,  etc.  These 
applications  hasten  the  absorption  of  the  morbid  products,  by  pro- 
ducing a  temporary  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels. 


2.— PHLYCTENULAR  CORNEITIS  (HERPES  CORNER). 

This  disease  often  accompanies  phlyctenular  ophthalmia.  In  £Ekct, 
the  two  affections  are  alike  in  character,  and  demand  a  very  similar 
mode  of  treatment. 

As  in  phlyctenular  ophthalmia;  the  appearance  of  the  vesicles  on  the 
cornea  is  generally  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  heat  and  itching  in  the 
eyelids,  which  is  soon  followed  by  conjunctival  and  subconjunctival 
injection,  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  ciliary  neuralgia.  The  latter, 
which  is  often  but  slight  when  the  affection  is  confined  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva, is  frequently  very  severe  in  herpes  comeee.  The  same  is  the  case 
wiUi  the  photophobia,  which  is  often  most  intense  and  persistent.  The 
characteristic  little  phlyctenulse  soon  make  their  appearance  on  the 
mhce  of  the  cornea.  Their  number  and  mode  of  distribution  vary 
greatly.  Sometimes,  there  are  but  one  or  two  near  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  in  other  cases  tiiey  are  more  numerous,  and  are  either  scattered 
freely  over  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  or  are  chiefly  confined  to  one  part. 
Or  again,  they  may  be  ranged  along  its  edge  in  single  file,  surrounding 
a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea  like  a  string  of  beads. 
If  the  phlyctenulsD  are  numerous,  and  extend  over  a  considerable  expanse 
of  tiie  cornea  (pannns  scrofulosus),  the  vascularity  is  general,  and  the 
oomea  is  surrounded  by  a  bright,  rosy  zone  of  vessels ;  whereas,  if  the 
pnstaleB  are  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  cornea,  the  injection  is 
generally  also  partial.  Sometimes,  the  phlyctenulae  are  very  superficial, 
*nd  appear  in  the  form  of  small,  transparent  vesicles  or  blisters,  whose 
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epithelial  coTering  is  soon  shed,  leaTing  a  fimall  eocooriatiozi,  whioh  msj 
ealdlj  escape  detection,  and  lead  to  an  erroneonB  diagnosis  and  mode 
of  treatment.     Glenerallj,  however,  the  phlyctennla  is  more  appaz^eni, 
and  is  imbedded  in  the  oomea,  its  snmmit  rising  slightly  above  the 
snrfiice^   It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  smidl,  drcnmsoribed,  grey  infiltra- 
tion, surrounded  by  a  lone  of  slightly  opaque  and  swollen  oomeay  the 
latter  being  especially  the  case  if  several  phlyctenule  are  situated  doee 
tqe^ether.    At  its  apex  a  little  transparent  vesicle  often  forms,  which 
bursts  and  leaves  an  excoriated  surftuse,  the  bottom  of  which  is  opaqiie, 
and  of  a  grey  or  greyish-yellow  colour.  This  excoriation  may  gradnall  j 
extend  somewhat  in  drcumforence  and  depth,  and  assume  the  chairacter 
of  a  nnall  ulcer,  which  is  especially  apt  to  occur  if  the  phlyctenala  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  oomea,  and  the  affection  has  been  inju- 
diciously treated  by  strong  astringents.   K  no  transparait  vesicle  forms 
at  the  apex  of  the  phlyctenula,  this  becomes  somewhat  more  opaque 
and  infiltrated,  and  then,  losing  its  epithelial  covering,  is  changed  into 
a  superficial,  yellowish  grey  ulcer.    These  ulcers  generally  run  a  very 
favourable  course  if  they  are  judiciously  treated,  and  show  little  or  no 
tendency  to  extend  much,  either  in  circumference  or  depth.     The  nicer 
becomes  covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelium,  and  gradually  fills  up,  and 
the  cornea  regains  more  or  less  of  its  transparency.    But  if  the  infiltra- 
tions are  situated  veiy  close  to  each  other,  two  or  three  may  coalesce, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  one  extensive  uloer,  which  may  increase  in  depth, 
and  even  lead  to  perforation.     This  may  also  occur  if  the  infiltrations 
are  situated  somewhat  deeply  in  ihe  cornea,  and  if  strong  local  irri- 
tants (nitmte  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  etc.)  are  employed.     In  the 
kni^'ority  of  cases  there  is  no  fear  of  this  complication,  for  under  judi- 
cious treatment  the  excoriatic«s  or  little  ulcers  soon  fill  up,  the  corneal 
substance  is  regenerated,  and  perhaps  no  opacity  is  finally  left.   In  other 
cases,  the  result  is  not  so  fieivourable,  for  a  more  or  less  dense  opacity 
may  remain  behind. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  to  relapses.  Just  as  the  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation imd  vascularity  are  subsiding,  the  phlyctenulse  disappearing,  and 
the  disease  eeems  to  be  almost  cured,  all  the  acute  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation return,  a  firesh  crop  of  pustules  makes  its  appearance,  and  a 
severe  relapse  takes  place.  This  may  occur  again  and  again,  and  the 
affection  gradually  assume  a  chronic  character ;  vessels  are  dev^oped 
upon  the  cornea,  which  run  towards  the  infiltration,  and  this  conditioB 
might  be  mistaken  by  a  superficial  observer  for  that  of  fiucicular 
comeitis.  On  closer  examination  it  will,  however,  be  seen  that  the 
blood- vessds  are  fidw  in  number,  and  more  scattered,  not  rising  pro- 
minently above  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  not  pushing  cdong  the 
infiltmtion  before  theiat,  bat  rather  stopping  short  of  it.  When 
nutnerou6  phlyotenulfib  are  crowded  together  on  the  cornea,  and  intar- 
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spened  with  Uood-^veesels,  it  is  often  termed  ''  herpetic  or  scrofidons  " 
ptimiia,  nune  espedaUj  if  they  sre  situated  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
cornea. 

Sometimes,  as  has  heen  especially  pointed  ont  hy  Professor  Homer,* 
we  meet  with  herpetic  vesicles  in  the  cornea  in  the  course  of  catarrhal 
•flectiozis  of  the  respiratory  organs,  also  in  pneumonia,  and  they  gene- 
nlly  foDow  shortly  upon,  or  occur  simultaneously  with,  herpes  of  the 
Hpe  or  nose.  This  form  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  numerous 
tnosparent  yemdes  on  the  cornea,  mostly  arranged  in  groups ;  they 
are  gaiendly  situated  near  the  margin,  but  may  also  occur  at  the 
oeotrB.  The  Tcsicles  very  soon  burst  and  leave  behind  them  small 
excoriations  deprived  of  epithelium,  followed  perhaps  by  infiltrations 
and  suppurative  comeitis.  The  affection  is  very  painful  and  obstinate, 
and  doeely  resembles  the  form  met  with  in  herpes  soster  frontalis, 
excepting,  as  Homer  shows,  that  in  the  latter  there  is  diminution  of 
the  intra-ocular  tension  and  extensive  aneesthesia  of  the  cornea. 

The  causes  which  may  produce  this  affection  are  the  same  as  those 
whidi  give  rise  to  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  and  it  also  occurs  most 
frequently  amongst  children  and  young  persons  of  a  weakly,  scrafnlous 
constitution,  and  nervous,  excitable  temperament. 

The  freittmerU  should  also  be  similar  to  that  which  was  recom- 
mended for  phlyctenular  ophthalmia.    I  must  here  lay  the  greatest  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  use  of  caustics,  more  especially  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  for  this  greatly  increases  the  irritability  of  the  eye, 
aggravates  the  chiuracter  of  the  disease,  and  augments  any  tendency  to 
necrosis  and  breaking  down  of  the  corneal  tissue.     It  may  also  cause 
the  inflammation  to  extend  to  the  iris  and  ciliary  body.    Lideed  it  may 
he  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  all  affections  of  the  cornea,  except  those 
of  a  very  chronic  character,  the  use  of  caustics  should  be  most  strictly 
SToided*    In  phlyctenular  comeitis  our  chief  endeavour  must  be  to 
diminish  the  great  irritability  of  the  eye,  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
the  phlyctenule  or  ulcers,  and  to  &cilitate  and  assist  the  regeneration 
of  the  corneal  tissue.     The  agent  which  we  shall  find  of  the  greatest 
service  for  these  purposes  is  atropine.   Indeed  this  remedy  is  invaluable 
in  the  treatment  of  affections  of  the  cornea  and  iris.     It  exerts  a  bene* 
fidal  influence  upon  the  cornea  by  acting  as  a  local  ansBsthetic  during 
its  passage  through  the  cornea  into  the  aqueous  humour,  thus  greatly 
diminishing  the  irritability  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  ciliary  nerves. 
This  is  often  witnessed  when  a  drop  of  atropine  is  applied  to  an  eye 
aflected  with  acute  comeitis,  accompanied  by  intense  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation ;  for  if  such  an  eye  is  examined  half-an-hour  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  atropine,  we  find  a  very  marked  diminution  in  all  these 
sjmptoms ;  the  patient  expressing  himself  greatly  relieved.     The  atro- 
•  "  KL  MonsUbl.,"  1871,  821. 
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pine  also  acts  by  decreasing  the  intra-ocnlar  tension,  and  thns  relievixig' 
the  cornea  of  a  certain  degree  of  pressure;  hence  its  nntrition  azi.<l 
the  regeneration  of  its  substance  are  greatly  &u>ilitated.     This  diminu- 
tion in  the  intra-ocnlar  tension  is  of  special  advantage  in  deep  nlcers  o£ 
the  cornea,  aa  will  be  readily  understood  when  we  remember  that  the 
thinnest  portion  of  the  cornea  (the  bottom  of  the  ulcer)  has  to  sustain 
the  same  degree  of  intra-ocular  pressure  as  the  healthy  part.    The  solu- 
tion of  atropine  (gr.  ij.  ad  ^  of  water)  should  be  applied  to  the  eye 
three  or  f oxur  times  a  day.*     If  it  should,  after  a  time,  be  found  rath^ 
to  increase  than  alleviate  the  irritation,  a  collyrium  of  belladonna  must 
be  substituted.     If  it  has  abeady  produced  considerable  irritation  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  a  crop  of  vesicular  granulations,  an  astringent 
collyrium  of  alum,  borax,  or  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  j.  ad  Jj)  should  be 
employed.     The  belladonna  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  on  the  forehead 
three  or  four  times  daily,  until  a  slight  papular  eruption  is  produced. 
K  there  is  much  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  and  more  especially  if  the 
latter  is  very  painful  to  the  touch,  much  relief  is  often  experienced  from 
the  application  of  two  or  three  leeches  to  the  temple,  or  a  blister  should 
be  applied  behind  the  ear.   K,  together  with  the  photophobia  and  lachry- 
mation,  the  temperature  of  the  Hd  is  much  increased,  I  have  often 
found  very  marked  benefit  from  the  periodical  application  of  cold  com- 
presses.    These  are  to  be  applied  three  or  four  times  a  day,  for  a  space 

^  I  must,  however,  strongly  insist  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  solution  of 
atropine  being  quite  pure,  and  perfectly  free  from  any  admixture  of  strong  add  or 
spirits  of  wine.  A  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  sometimes  added  bj 
chemists  when  the  sulphate  of  atropine  is  not  quite  neutral,  and  therefore  imper^ 
fecUy  soluble.  I  have  met  with  seyeral  instances  in  which  a  pure  solution  of  atio- 
pine  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  eye  and  in 
aUeriating  the  inflammation,  and  in  which  a  fresh  supply  of  atropine  (made  up 
after  the  same  prescriptiouv  but  obtained  from  a  different  chemist)  has  at  once  set  up 
severe  irritation  of  the  eye,  accompanied  by  considerable  pain,  redness,  lachryma- 
tion,  etc.,  but  these  symptoms  soon  disappeared  again  on  the  use  of  a  pure  solution 
of  atropine.  On  examination,  the  impure  solution  was  found  to  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Such  cases  as  this  completely  disprove  the 
theory  that  a  small  quantity  of  strong  acid  or  of  alcohol  can  have  no  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the  eye,  even  although  there  may  be  much  ciliary  irritation  and  a  severe 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  or  iris.  I  must  state,  however,  that  we  occasionally 
meet  with  exceptional  cases,  in  which  there  exists  a  peculiar  idiosynoraoy  which 
renders  the  patient  most  intolerant  of  the~  use  of  even  a  weak  and  perfectly  pure 
solution  of  atropine.  I  have  seen  instances  in  which  a  drop  of  a  weak  and  quite  pure 
solution  of  atropine  has  produced  great  irritation  and  pain,  or  even  an  eiysipelatous 
condition  of  the  eyelids  and  cheek,  accompanied  by  redness  and  chemotio  swellin^r  of 
the  conjunctiva.  This  is,  however,  a  veiy  exceptional  occurrence,  and  bears  not  the 
least  analogy  to  those  cases  in  which  the  irritation  is  caused  by  the  impurify  of  the 
atropine,  for  in  such,  a  pure  solution  is  not  only  well  borne,  but  greatly  alleviates 
the  ciliaiy  irritation  and  inflammatory  symptoms.  Mr.  Lawson  also  mentions  some 
interesting  instances  of  this  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  in  a  paper  in  the  "  B.  L.  O.  H. 
Beports,"  vi,  119. 
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d  20  or  30  minntes,  and  are  to  be  changed  every  two  or  tliree  minutes, 
as  soon  as  they  get  the  least  warm.  The  photophobia  is  often,  however, 
vary  obstinate  and  intractable.  When  it  is  chiefly  dne  to  an  abrasion 
of  the  ^ithelinm  and  exposure  of  the  corneal  nerves,  a  compress  band- 
age should  be  applied.  But  sometimes  it  resists  all  remedies,  and  a 
levere  spasm  of  the  lids  (blepharospasm)  remains  even  after  the  affec- 
tion of  the  cornea  is  cured.  In  such  cases  the  different  remedies  which 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  article  on  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  should  be 
tried,  viz.,  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  immersion  of  the  fece  in 
cold  water,  and  if  all  these  fail,  and  the  spasm  is  arrested  by  pressure 
upon  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  division  of  this 
nerve.  I  have  often  found  that  a  prolonged  stay  at  the  sea-side,  together 
with  sea-bathing,  tonics,  a  generous  diet,  and  plenty  of  out-of-door 
exercise  will  cure  cases  of  photophobia,  which  have  obstinately  resisted 
all  otiier  remedies. 

Small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  sometimes  prove  useful  in  alleviating 
the  photophobia  and  ciliary  irritation  during  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease.  But  this  remedy  should  not  be  persisted  in  if  it  does  not 
produce  any  benefit  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  as  its  prolonged  use  is  . 
apt  to  weaken  and  debilitate  the  patient.  Arsenic  has  also  been 
strongly  reoonmiended  in  this  form  of  comeitis,  on  the  supposition  of 
its  similarity  to  eczema.  This  remedy  often  proves  very  serviceable, 
especially  if  the  comeitis  is  accompanied  by  an  eczematous  eruption  of 
^e  forehead  and  &ce.  In  the  latter  case  the  lotion  of  acetate  of  lead 
and  glycerine  (p.  71)  should  be  applied  to  the  face ;  or  the  following 
lodon  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose: — Jt.  Boracis  5ij  glycer. 
Jbs.  aq.  sambuci  Jij,  aq.  dist.  ad  Jviii.  A  powder  containing  oxide  of 
zinc  may  be  dusted  over  the  face.  The  patient's  general  health  should 
he  attended  to,  and  if  he  is  of  a  weakly  and  scrofulous  habit,  tonics, 
cod-liver  oil,  and  a  nutritious  and  generous  diet,  together  with  the  use 
of  ale  and  wine,  should  be  prescribed.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  well 
r^nlated,  and  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  free  action  of  the 
skin,  as  this  exerts  a  marked  influence  upon  the  symptoms  of  ciliary 
irritation,  especially  the  photophobia.  When  the  acute  symptoms  have 
subsided,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  insufflation  of  calomel,  and  if 
this  is  well  borne  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  (gr.  i — ii  ad  Jj) 
should  be  applied;  this  will  not  only  hasten  the  absorption  of  any 
remaining  opacity,  but  check  the  tendency  to  relapses.  In  chronic 
and  very  obstinate  cases,  especially  if  they  are  accompanied  by  much 
Tascukrity  of  the  cornea,  great  benefit  is  often  experienced  from  a 
Beton  at  ^e  temple. 

In  herpes  comesa  accompanying  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs 
the  insufSation  of  calomel  generally  greatly  relieves  the  pain  by  causing 
rapture  of  the  minute  vesicles.     Atropine  and  a  bandage  should  also 
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be  applied.  In  tlie  form  aooompanying  herpes  zoster  injections  of 
morphia  and  electricity  are  often  very  serviceable  in  aUeyiating  the 
snflferings  of  the  patient. 

In  rare  instances  we  meet  with  a  pecnliar  formation  of  transparent 
vesicles  npon  the  snrface  of  the  cornea,  which  are  produced  by  slight 
elevations  of  the  epithelial  layer  and  the  anterior  elastic  lamina  from 
the  snrfiice  of  the  cornea  proper.  The  appearance  presented  by  these 
little  blisters  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by 
very  severe  symptoms  of  irritation,  especially  photophobia  and  lachry- 
mation.  These  symptoms  subside  when  the  vesicles  burst,  but  a  fresh 
crop  of  the  latter  is  generally  formed  every  three  or  four  days.  In 
a  case  mentioned  by  Mooren  the  disease  assumed  the  character  of 
a  regular  tertian  type,  and  was  cured  by  the  energetic  use  of  quinine ; 
indeed  this  remedy,  combined  perhaps  with  steel,  should  be  given  in 
all  cases ;  atropine  and  a  compress  bandage  being  applied  to  the  eye. 

3.— FASCICULAR  CORNEITIS. 

This  peculiar  form  of  comeitis,  which  is  very  common  in  Germany, 
is  extremely  rare  in  England,  for  whilst  I  saw  many  instances  of  it  in 
Berlin,  I  only  remember  having  met  with  but  a  very  few  pure  cases  in 
England. 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  very  characteristic  and  easily 
recognised.  The  attack  is  generally  ushered  in  by  considerable  photo* 
phobia,  lachrymation,  and  ciliary  neuralgia.  On  examining  the  eye, 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  found  to  be  injected,  and  there  is  also  seen  a 
bright  rosy  zone  of  subconjunctival  vessels  round  the  cornea.  Near 
the  edge  of  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  noticed  at  one  spot  a  few  small 
phlyctenuhe,  and  the  limbus  conjunctivflB  is  at  this  point  also  somewhat 
swollen.  The  parallel  subconjunctival  vessels  are  seen  at  this  spot  to 
pass  on  to  the  cornea  and  extend  more  or  less  on  to  its  surfi&ce,  forming 
a  narrow  bundle  or  leash  of  vessels  (hence  the  term  "  fascicular"  cor- 
neitis),  which  lies  in  a  somewhat  swollen  and  elevated  portion  of  the 
cornea.  This  fasciculus  of  vessels  consists  both  of  veins  and  urteries ; 
at  its  apex,  and  rising  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  vessels,  is  noticed 
a  small,  cresoentic,  yellowish-grey  infiltration,  surroimded  by  a  some- 
what opaque  and  swollen  portion  of  cornea.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  infiltration  is  gradually  pushed  further  and  ftirther  on  to  the  cornea 
in  front  of  the  vessels ;  its  epithelial  covering  is  shed,  it  assumes  a 
yellowish  tint  and  becomes  changed  into  a  small  superficial  vloer.  In 
some  instances  the  original  leash  of  vessels  may  bifurcate,  so  that  it 
ftiwiimes  a  Y-shape,  having  a  separate  infiltration  at  each  ^>ex.  The 
disease  may  extend  far  on  to  the  cornea,  and  prove  dangerous  firom  its 
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letTing  a  dense  opacity  in  the  centre  of  the  oomea  just  over  the  pupil ; 
but  the  nicer  generally  remains  superficial,  and  does  not  extend  very 
deeply  into  the  cornea  or  lead  to  perforation.  During  the  progressive 
ttage,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are  very  marked  and  obstinate.  When 
the  disease  has  reached  its  acme,  it  generally  remains  stationary  for 
Bome  little  Hme  (perhaps  even  several  weeks)  and  then  gradually 
dhninishefl  in  intensity  and  slowly  retrogrades,  the  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tioQ  raiMdly  disappearing.  The  time  which  elapses  during  these  several 
stages,  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  fasciculus  of  vessels  and  of  the 
infiltration.  The  vascularity  gradually  diminishes,  the  ulcer  is  again 
ooTsred  by  a  layer  of  epithelium,  and  begins  to  fill  up  from  the 
periphery  towards  the  centre ;  the  corneal  tissue  is  more  or  less  regene- 
lated,  and  after  a  time  but  little  opacity  may  be  left. 

This  disease  is  generally  due  to  the  same  causes  as  phlyctenular 
ophthalmia,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  weakly  and  scrofulous 
persons,  and  in  them  it  is  very  apt  to  run  a  most  protracted  course. 

If  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are  very  acute,  only  soothing  reme- 
dies should  be  applied.     Atropine  should  be   dropped  into  the  eye, 
the  onnpound  belladonna  ointment  should  be  rubbed  in  over  the  fore- 
hesd,  a  blister  should  be  applied  behind  the  ear,  and  a  leech  or  two 
to  the  temple  if  the  eye  is  very  painM  to  the  touch.      If  the  vas- 
coltrity  is  very  marked  and  the  case  severe,  benefit  is  often  derived 
from  dividing  the  bundle  of  vessels  close  to  the  cornea,  either  with  a 
Bmall  scalpel  or  a  pair  of  curved  scissors  ;  for  after  this  has  been  done, 
the  Uood- vessels  on  the  cornea  and  the  infiltration  are  found  to  shrink 
and  dtmmiftli  in  sixe.    When  the  acute  symptoms  of  irritation  have 
considerably  subsided,  the  insufflation  of  calomel  should  be  at  once 
commenced,  or  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  (gr.  iv — xvi  ad  3j) 
abonld  be  applied.    Both  these  remedies,  but  more  especially  the  yellow 
oxide,  are  almost  specifics  for  this  disease.     The  ointment  may  be 
^^plied  from  the  very  commencement,  if  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are 
not  very  marked ;  it  must,  however,  be  used  with  care,  and  its  effect 
akoald  be  closely  watched.    If  we  find  the  next  day  that  it  has  excited 
considerable  redness  and  irritation,  its  use  should  be  temporarily 
abstained  from,  and  calomel  should  be  substituted.     It  is  also  of  much 
nee  in  checking  the  tendency  to  relapses,  in  cutting  these  short,  and  in 
haetening  the  absorption  of  the  corneal  opacity.     Frequently,  we  must 
ring  the  dbanges  between  the  ointment  and  the  calomel,  as  after  a  time 
they  temporarily  lose  some  of  their  effect, 

A  aeton  at  the  temple  sometimes  also  proves  of  much  benefit  in  this 
sfleoticm,  9ot  only  in  shortening  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  also  in 
preventing  the  oocurrenoe  of  relapses. 
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4.— SUPPURATIVB  CORNBITIS. 


Practicallj,  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  two  principal  forms  of 
sappuratiye  comeitis.  The  one  is  accompanied  bj  more  or  less  maj*ked 
inflammatory  symptoms,  whilst  in  the  other  these  are  entirely  absent, 
and  the  chief  danger  of  the  disease  is  foond  in  their  absence,  as  the 
Bnppnration  spreads  very  rapidjy  and  an  extensive  abscess  or  slouch 
of  the  cornea  speedily  ensnes.  These  two  forms  also  demand  a  totally 
opposite  plan  of  treatment.  In  the  inflammatory,  we  must  endeavour 
to  check  and  subdue  the  symptoms  of  irritation  and  inflammatjon  by 
local  antiphlogistics ;  whereas  in  th^  torpid,  non-inflammatory  form,  yre 
must  most  carefully  eschew  such  treatment,  and  at  once  attempt  to 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation,  in  order  to  check  the  tendency 
to  necrosis  and  purulent  infiltration. 

Whilst  drawing  special  attention  to  these  two  opposite  types  of  the 
disease,  I  must  state  that  in  practice  we  constantly  meet  with  mixed 
forms,  showing  some  of  the  symptoms  of  each  type.  Indeed  the  surgeon 
will  chiefly  display  his  skill  and  judgment,  by  distinguishing  whether 
any  of  the  symptoms  have  attained  an  undue  prominence  and  require 
to  be  checked  in  order  that  a  just  balance  may  be  maintained  between 
the  necessaiy  degree  of  inflammation  and  the  suppurative  condition  of 
the  cornea ;  so  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  not  allowed  to  become  excessive,  they  are,  on  the  other,  not  too 
much  suppressed. 

The  inflammatory  swppv/rative  comeitis  ia  often  accompanied  by  great 
photophobia,  iachrymation,  and  intense  ciliary  neuralgia ;  there  is  also 
much  conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  injection,  the   cornea  being 
surrounded  by  a  bright  rosy  zone,   accompanied  perhaps  by  some 
chemosis.     On  account  of  the  irritation  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  the  pupU 
is  often  greatly  contracted.    On  examining  the  cornea,  we  notice  a  small 
circumscribed  infiltration,  which  is  generally  situated  near  the  centre, 
but  sometimes  at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea.     Its  position  varies, 
sometimes  it  is  situated  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea,  and 
then  the  latter  may  become  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  at  this 
point,  or  it  may  He  in  the  central  or  deeper  portion  of  the  cornea,  in 
which   case  the    surface  remains  unaltered.      The  'Snfiltration  soon 
increases  in  density  and  assumes  a  creamy  yellowish-grey  colour,  being 
surrounded  by  a  well-marked  line  of  demarcation  in  the  form  of  a 
light  grey  zone,  which  gradually  shades  off  into  the  transparent 
cornea ;  the  latter  also  shows  a  certain  degree  of  inflammatory  swelling 
at  the  point  occupied  by  this  zone.     The  epithelixmi  may  be   shed, 
and  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  infiltration  break  down  and  be 
thrown  ofl^  so  that  a  more  or  less  deep  ulcer  is  formed.    Although  the 
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mbocmjimctiYal  vessels  may  pass  slightly  on  to  the  cornea,  they  never 
readi  the  nicer,  even  when  this  is  situated  near  the  periphery.  When 
it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  the  latter  appears  quite  free  from 
btood-vessels,  except  a  few  which  may  just  pass  over  its  margin.  The 
retrogressive  stage  generally  soon  sets  in,  the  infiltration  changes  its 
ydlow  hne  for  a  light  grey  tint,  and  becomes  gradually  absorbed, 
leaving  periiaps  hardly  any  opacity  behind.  The  disease  as  a  rule 
shows  a  tendency  to  remain  localised,  and  not  to  extend  superficially, 
hot  rather  in  depth.  Relapses  are  apt  to  occur  and  the  afiection  may 
thus  asfmme  a  chronic  character. 

But  the  disease  does  not  always  run  so  &vourable  a  course.    Thus, 
several  superficial  infiltrations  may  be  formed  close  to  each  other,  and 
gradually  extending  in  circumference  and  depth,  may  coalesce  and  thus 
give  rise   to   a  considerable  abscess  of  the  cornea.     Their  contents 
undergo  suppurative  and  &tty  degeneration,  the  cells  and  nuclei  break 
down,  the  infiltration  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  being  surrounded,  how- 
ever, by  a  greyish-white  zone  of  demarcation.     If  this  occurs  near  the 
centre  of  the  cornea,  it  may  prove  dangerous  from  its  leaving  a  dense 
opacity  just  over  the  pupil,  or,  from  its  perhaps  leading  to  an  extensive 
•kmgh  of  the  cornea.     Again,  if  the  infiltration  is  situated  deeply  in 
the  corneal  it  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  latter,  or  give  rise  to  onyx, 
hjpopyon,  and  iritis.     The  pus  may  sink  down  between  the  lamellsd  of 
the  cornea  to  its  lower  margin,  and  thus  produce  a  peculiar  opacity, 
tenned  onyx  or  unguis,  on  account  of  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
white  lunula  of  the  finger-nail.     If  the  onyx  is  but  small,  and  con- 
fined to  the  very  edge  of  the  cornea,  it  may  easily  be  overlooked,  more 
especially  if  it  be  somewhat  covered  by  the  swollen  limbus  conjunctivas. 
If  it  is  more  considerable,  so  that  it  reaches  nearly  up  to  one-third  of 
the  cornea,  or  even  higher,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  an  hypopyon.     But 
on  careful  examination  (more  especially  with  the  oblique  illumination) 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  latter,  for  it  will  be 
seen  to  lie  on  the  corneal  side  of  the  anterior  chamber,  a  portion  of 
tnmsparent  cornea  perhaps  dividing  it  from  the  latter,  and  it  is  situated 
it  Kme  distance  from  the  iris.     But  the  differential  diagnosis  is  of 
oonne  more  difficult  if^  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  an  hypopyon  co-exists 
with  the  onyx.* 

*  ProfeMor  Homer  believee  that  pus  oannot  sink  down  between  the  lamells  of 
the  oomea,  and  that  this  can  only  occur  between  the  cornea  proper  and  the  mem- 
InuM  of  Deaoemet.  He  is,  moieoTor,  of  opinion  that  the  purulent  deposit  in  cases 
^hjpopyon  keratitis  which,  when  observed  in  profile,  appears  at  the  first  glance  to 
be  behreeo  the  lamella  of  the  cornea,  is  mostly  really  situated  in  the  anterior 
dumber.  From  its  being  tough  and  tenacious  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  membrane 
of  Dewemet :  and  if  it  be  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  a  space  is  left  between  it  and 
tbe  ins,  thus  causing  it  closely  to  resemble  an  onyx ;  this  little  interspace  is  only 
^lU  op  when  the  purulent  d^osit  becomes  more  considerable,  and  then  produces 
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The  hjpopjon  whioh  not  unfrequentlj  acoompanies  sappnratiTe 
oomeitis  (more  eepeoiallj  tJie  lum-inflammatorjfarm)  niAy  be  psodnoed 
either  from  the  uia  or  from  the  oomea  in  the  following  wajB : — 

1.  An  inflammation  of  the  iris  may  snpervene  npon  the  comeitifl, 
lymph  be  efiuBed  into  the  aqneons  hnmonr,  and,  filing  to  the  bpttoia 
of  the  anterior  chamber,  thns  prodnoe  an  hypopyon. 

2.  The  abscess  may  perforate  the  cornea,  and  its  pnroleni  contents 
be  carried  into  the  aqneons  hnmonr  and 'be  precipitated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  anterior  chamber.  Sometimes  such  a  mode  of  production  of 
hypopyon  is  completely  overlooked,  from  the  fiu)t  that  the  communica- 
tion between  the  anterior  chamber  and  the  abscess  in  the  cornea  is  not 
large  and  direct,  but  is  brought  about  by  a  smaU  sloping  canal,  throu^ 
which  the  contents  of  the  abscess  have  made  their  way  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  Special  attention  has  been  called  to  this  fact  by  Weber,* 
who  has,  moreover,  frequently  passed  a  minute  probe  from  the  uloor 
through  the  canal  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  thus  verified  the  com-f 
munication.  With  the  oblique  illumination,  this  little  canal  appears 
Uke  a  white  streak,  running  from  the  abscess  to  the  anterior  chamber. 

3.  When  the  abscess  is  situated  deeply  in  the  cornea,  near  the  mem^ 
brane  of  Descemet,  inflammatory  proliferation  and  fisitty  degeneration 
of  the  epithelial  cells,  lining  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cornea,  may 
occnr.  They  are  thrown  off,  and,  mixing  with  the  aqneons  humour, 
render  this  tnrbid,  and  if  these  deposits  are  considerable  in  quantiiy, 
they  may  fiJl  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamba:  and  thus 
produce  an  hypopyon.  It  has  been  also  supposed  that  the  latter  is 
often  due  to  a  transudation  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  deep-seated 
absoess  into  the  aqueous  humour.f  Weber,  however,  asserts  that  he 
has  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  communication  between 
the  absoess  and  the  anterior  chamber  could  not  be  distinctly  proved  by 
means  of  probing.  I  have,  however,  met  with  caaes  of  absoess  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  oomea,  which  have  been  accompanied  by  ao 
infiltration  situated  at  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  and  an  hypopyon 
evidently  produced  by  the  latter  (for  there  was  no  iritis),  and  in  whioh 
I  have  failed,  on  the  most  careful  examination  by  the  oblique  illnnmuk 
tion,  to  trace  any  communication  between  the  abscess  and  the  posterior 
infiltration. 

4.  Homer  la  of  opinion  that  the  hypopyon  is  often  due  to  a  direct 
migration  of  cells  from  the  bottom  of  the  nicer  into  the  anterior 
chamber;  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet  (Elndo- 
thel)  playing  then  only  a  passive  part.  This  idea  has  been  snbstan^ 
tiated  by  experiments  on  rabbits,  etc.{ 

a  well-marked  hypopyon.     Vide  *'  Hypopyon  Keratitia,''  by  Mad.  ICarie  Bokowa. 
Zttiich,  1871.    ZtLrcher  and  Fairer. 

"  "jLt  O.,"  Tiii.  1,  822.  f  Boser,  ibid.,  ii,  2, 151.  |  Loe.  oii. 
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TwfhjuTnatory  sappniative  oomeitis  is  met  with  in  seyere  and 
iggnrftted  eaees  of  phi jotennlar  oomeitis,  and  also  in  seyere  cases  of 
pnnilent,  granolar,  and  diphtheiitie  ophthalmia.  Jt  is  yery  frequently 
euiaed  by  mfichanioal  and  ohemical  injuries,  snch  as  the  lodgment  of 
ch^  of  steel,  a  bit  of  wheat  ear,  etc.,  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea, 
which  periiaps  remain  there  undiscbyered.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  old  or  yerj  feeble  persons.  It  may  also  follow  operations  upon  the 
eye,  more  particularly  those  for  cataract 

In  the  milder  cases  of  inflammatory  suppuratiye  comeitis,  atropine 

shoold  be  applied  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  the  compress  bandage 

emplojed.   If  there  is  much  irritability  and  ciliary  neuralgia,  and  if  the 

eje  is  yeiy  painful  to  the  touch,  two  or  three  leeches  should  be  applied 

to  the  temple.     Subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  may  also  be  em-^ 

ployed  with  great  adyantage.    If  the  abscess  resists  all  treatment,  great 

benefit  is  often  deriyed  from  slightly  opening  it  with  the  point  of  an 

extraction  knife.     But  if  it  is  deep  seated,  and  threatens  to  perforate 

the  oomea,  paracentesis  should  be  performed  by  passing  a  fine  needle 

into  the  anterior  chamber  through  the  bottom  of  the  abscess.     If  a 

eoQsideiable  hypopyon  exists,  paracentesis  should  also  be  performed, 

but  with  a  broad  needle,  the  object  of  the  operation  being  npt  so  much 

to  remoye  the  lymph  firom  the  anterior  chamber  as  to  diminish  the  intra* 

ocular  pressure,  and  thus  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  to 

bsBien  the  absorption  of  the  infiltration,  and  &cilitate  the  regeneration 

of  the  corneal  tissue.    This  operation  may  haye  to  be  repeated  seyeraJ 

tones  (vide  ia-eatment  of  ulcers  of  the  oomea  by  paracentesis).    In  order 

to  diminish  the  intra-ocular  pressure  still  more  completely,  and  more 

eSectoally  to  subdue  the  inflammation,  it  may  be  yery  adyisable  to 

perform  iridectomy  in  cases  in  which  suppuratiye  comeitis  is  extensiye, 

threatens  perforation,  and  is  accompanied  by  hypoi^on.    This  is  more 

eipecially  the  case  if  the  abscess  is  deep,  and  situated  in  the  centre 

of  the  cornea,  for  eyen  if  it  should  not  perforate,  it  will  leaye  a  dense 

lenoonia,  which  will  subsequently  necessitate  the  formation   of  an 

•rtifidal  papU.     It  is,  therefore,  much  wiser  to  make  an  iridectomy  at 

onoe,  as  this  will  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 

dieeaae,  and  leaye  an  artificial  pupil  opposite  a  clear  pcnrtion  of  the 

cornea. 

In  the  wrt^inflcmvmatory  mppuratvve  comeitis  there  is  generally  a 
▼ery  marked  absenoe  of  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  irritation  and  inflam« 
mition.  There  is  no  photophobia,  lachrymation,  or  pain,  and  the  eye 
sppeari,  in  hct,  abnormally  insensible  to  external  irritation  (bright 
light)  etc.).  It  may,  howeyer,  superyene  upon  a  circumscribed  infiltra- 
tion of  the  oomea,  accompanied  by  seyere  symptoms  of  irritation  and 
intense  ciliary  neuralgia.    These  symptoms  suddenly  yield,  and  the 
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abscess  shows  a  tendency  to  necrosis,  extending  qnicklj  in  circum- 
ference and  depth.    There  is  formed  very  rapidly,  often  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hoars,  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  a  small  yellow  spot,  which 
is  sharply  defined  against  the  dear  and  transparent  cornea,  and  is  not 
snrronnded  by  an  opaque  gi'ey  zone,  as  is  the  case  with  the  inflam- 
matory infiltration.     Indeed,  the  adjoining  portion  of  cornea  may  even 
appear  abnormally  lustrous,  which  is  probably  due  to  serous  infiltr&- 
tion.     The  yellow  colour  is  also  more  deep  and  pronounced  than  in  tlie 
inflammatory  form.     The  disease  rapidly  extends  in  circumference,  and 
consecutiye  yellow  layers  are  formed  around  the  original  infiltration. 
The  tissue  of  the  cornea  becomes  quickly  broken  down,  undergoeB 
fatty  d^^eration,  pus  cells  are  formed  in  large  quantity,  and   the 
abscess  soon  gains  a  considerable  extent,  both  on  the  surface  and  in 
depth,  reaching,  perhaps,  nearly  to  the  membrane  of  Descemet.    When 
the  suppuration  has  attained  a  certain  depth,  the  epithelial  cells  lining 
the  membrane  of  Descemet  undergo  inflammatory  proliferation,  and, 
being  thrown  off,  mix  with  the  aqueous  humour,  rendering  this  turbid, 
and  perhaps  sinking  down  in  the  anterior  chamber  in  the  form  of  an 
hypopyon.     The  iris  becomes  swollen,  hypersemic,  and  of  a  yellowish 
red  colour,  due  probably  in  part  to  the  hypenemia,  and  in  part  to  a 
purulent  infiltration  of  its  tissue.  There  are  generally  no  firm  adhesions 
between  the  edge  of  the  pupil  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  tendency 
of  this  non-inflammatory  form  of  suppurative  comeitis  is  to  extend 
rather  in  circumference  than  in  depth,  so  that  it  leads  to  very  con- 
siderable opacity  or  even  ejctensiye  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  with  all 
its  dangerous  consequences. 

When  the  process  of  reparation  sets  in,  we  find  that  the  yellow  and 
sharply  defined  infiltration  becomes  surrounded  by  a  greyish  zone,  and 
that  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  vascularity  of  the  eye. 
Much  of  the  danger  is  now  past,  for  the  disease  assumes  more  of  the 
character  of  inflammatory  suppurative  comeitis,  and  shows  a  tendency 
to  become  limited,  and  there  is,  consequently,  much  less  fear  of  purulent 
necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the  cornea.  Gh*adually  the  yellow  colour  is 
changed  to  a, whitish  grey,  the  purulent  infiltration  breaks  down  and  is 
absorbed,  and  the  corneal  tissue  it  regenerated.  It  may,  after  a  time, 
even  regain  its  normal  transparency,  especially  in  children,  and  if  the 
infiltration  was  but  small  and  superficial.  Otherwise,  a  more  or  less 
dense  opacity  is  left  behind,  which,  if  it  be  situated  in  the  centre,  may 
cause  great  impairment  of  vision.  But  if  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  is  transparent  and  of  normal  curvature,  excellent 
sight  may  often  be  restored  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil. 
But,  unfortunately,  so  fiskvourable  a  result  is  not  always  obtained  in 
severe  and  extensive  suppurative  comeitis.  Perforation  of  the  cornea 
but  too  frequently  takes  place,  followed  by  anterior  synechia  or  staphy- 
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koift,  or  the  infUmmation  extends  to  the  other  tissnes  of  the  eyeball, 
and  panophthahnitis  oocors,  ending  in  atroph  j  of  the  globe. 

Non-inflammatory  snpporatiye  comeitis  occnrs  frequently  in  very 
iged  and  feeble  persons,  more  especially  after  operations  involving  the 
eomea  (sach  as  those  for  cataract,  particularly  the  flap  extraction),  or 
■fter  injuries  to  the  cornea  from  foreign  bodies  striking  it  or  becoming 
lodged  on  its  sur&ce  or  in  its  substance.  Thus,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with  amongst  aged  country  people,  if  a  bit  of  wheat  ear,  or,  per- 
haps the  wing  of  an  insect,  becomes  imbedded  in  the  cornea  and  is 
Bot  removed  at  once.  I  have  seen  it  produced  in  some  instances  by 
a  simple  concussion  from  a  blow  against  the  eye  by  a  bit  of  wood,  the 
boof^  of  a  tree,  etc.,  without  any  wound  of  the  cornea.  Yon  Qraefe 
has  ako  described  (''A.  f.  O.,"  12,  2,  250)  cases  of  suppuration  of  the 
cornea  occuring  in  infimts  suffering  from  encephalitis.*  It  may  like- 
wise supervene  upon  severe  constitutional  diseases,  which  have  greatly 
weakened  the  general  health,  such  as  typhus  fever,  cholera,  encephalitis, 
diabetes,  etc. 

It  may  also  follow  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  is  then  termed 

■euro-paralytic  ophthalmia.     The  affection  of  the  cornea  is  generally 

chronic,  and  occurs  some  time  after  the  paralysis.     If  the  latter  is 

partial,  the  cornea  is  but  rarely  affected,  and  then  only  partially,  and 

not  to  a  severe  extent.     The  eye  loses  its  sensibility,  so  that  when 

irritants  {e.g.,  astringent  coUyria)  are  applied  to  it,  they  excite  redness, 

but  no  feeling  of  pain  or  discomfort,  indeed  their  presence  is  unfelt. 

The  oomea  then  becomes  opaque,  ulcers  may  form,  and  suppuration 

may  take  place,  leading  perhaps  to  perforation,  hypopyon,  etc.,  and 

the  inflanmiation  may  even  extend  to  the  iris.     The  epithelium  of  the 

cornea  and  conjunctiva  becomes  rough  and  desiccated,  so  that  a  certain 

<legree  of  xerophthalmia  is  produced.     One  very  interesting  fact  is, 

thai  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  always  produces  a  diminution  of  the 

intza-ocular  tension,-  and  this  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  with 

ngard  to  Uie  whole  question  of  glaucoma  and  increased  intra-ocular 

teofflon. 

The  aflfection  of  the  come^  which  may  ensue  upon  paralysis  of 
the  fifih  nerve  is  apparently  not  due  to  mal«nutrition  of  the  part,  but 
limply  to  mechanical  injuries,  caused  by  the  action  of  external  irritants 
(dost,  sand,  etc.)  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed,  and  whose  presence,  on 
tcoount  of  its  insensibility,  it  does  not  resent  or  feel.  That  this  is  so, 
Itts  been  uncontrovertibly  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Snellenf  and 
othersl  Snellen  divided  the  fifth  nerve  in  rabbits,  and  sewed  their  ears 
over  the  eyes,  so  as  to  protect  the  latter  from  all  external  irritants, 
tad  he  found  that  when  this  was  done  the  cornea  did   not  become 

*  Vide  ilw  Hirachberg's  article  '*  Berl.  Klin.  WooheiiMshrift,"  1868,  Ko.  81. 
t  "  Virdum'i  Aichiv./'  voL  18, 1868. 
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afifected,  whereas  it  began  to  become  opaque  the  very  day  after  tbe  eye 
was  left  nncovered.    More  lately  he  has  reported*  a  very  intereetiiig^ 
case,  which  fully  bears  out  this  view.    A  man,  86  years  of  age,  ^was 
affboted  with  complete  paralysis  of  the  left  fifth  nerve,  together  ivith 
paralysis  of  Uie  sixth  nenne  of  the  same  side.     In  consequence  o£  the 
latter,  there  existed  a  convergent  squint  of  the  left  eye,  and  on  tlie 
outer  side  of  the  cornea  there  was  a  superficial  ulcer,  surrounded  by  s 
tolerably  broad  grey  zone.     The  eye  was  quite  insensible,  and  the 
acutenees  of  vision   diminished  to  -^^^  and  its  tension  was  mach 
decreased.     In  order  to  ascertain  with  certainiy  whether  the  affec^Qn 
of  the  cornea  was  due  to  mal-nutrition  of  the  eye,  or  to  its  exposure  to 
external  irritants,  Snellen  fiutened,   by  means  of  strips  of  plaster,  a 
stenopaic  shell  ovbt  the  eye,  in  order  to  protect  it.    A  smaU  centnJ 
aperture  was  left  for  the  patient  to  see  through,  so  that  he  might  ascer- 
tain whether  the  shell  retained  its  proper  position,  for  from  the  want  of 
sensibility  of  the  eye,  he  could  not  determine  it  otherwise.    The  ahell 
was  removed  twice  a  day  in  order  that  the  eye  might  be  washed  and 
cleansed.     The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  cornea  and  the 
sight  was  very  marked,  for  within  two  days  the  vision  s:  f^,  and  the 
cornea  cleared  so  rapidly,  that  in  eight  days  after  the  application  of 
the  shell  the  acuteness  of  vision  was  normal,  vis.,  =  {%,    Only  a  smaO 
opacity  remained  at  the  outside  of  the  cornea,  but  the  loss  of  sensi- 
bility and  the  diminished  tension  continued.     The  application  of  tur- 
pentine and  nitrate  of  silver  produced  the  same  symptoms  of  congeatiiHi 
as  in  a  normal  eye,  without,  however,  being  felt  by  the  patients     The 
stenopaic  cup  was  left  off,  and  the  eye  exposed ;  within  two  days  the 
eye  became  again  more  inflamed,  and  the  vision  became  diminished  to 
•^^.    It  shortly  regained  its  normal  standard  after  the  re-application  of 
the  shell. 

Meissnerf  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  this  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation of  ihe  cornea  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  loss  of  sensibility, 
for  he  has  observed  three  casesj!  in  which  no  comeitiB  ensued  after 
division  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  although  the  eye 
was  quite  insensible,  and  not  guarded  against  external  irritants.  On 
examination  it  was  found  that  in  all  these  instances  the  innermost 
portion  of  the  nerve  had  escaped  division.  He,  therefore,  considers  it 
probable  that  the  fibres  of  this  portion  of  the  nerve  render  the  eye  more 
able  to  resist  the  effect  of  external  irritants,  etc.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  another  case,  in  which  Meissner  incompletely  divided 
the  fifth  nerve  in  a  rabbit,  and  although  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  was 
not  impaired,  the  inflammation  of  the  cornea  ensued  in  the  customary 

•  "  Jaarlyksch  Verslag,  etc.,"  1863. 

t  Henle  Mid  Pfeoffer's  "  Zeitsohiiffc,"  (8),  xiik,  9a 

t  These  ezperimente  were  made  on  nbbits. 
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On  ezaminatiofl  it  ynm  found  that  oxily  the  mediftti  (inn^- 
inosi)  portion  of  the  nerve  had  been  divided.  Schiff*  has  repeated 
these  experunent«  with  exactly  the  same  resnlts. 

The  yeiy  dangerous  character  of  non-inflatomatory  duppurative 
ooTDtttiB  n  chiefly  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  infiltration  ex^ 
taidg,  fiune  especially  in  circumference,  and  to  the  great  tendency  to 
parulent  neeroBis  of  the  oomeid  tissue,  which  leads  but  too  frequently 
to  rery  extensive  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  or  even  to  purulent  dis«- 
erganiiation  of  the  eyeball.     This  disease  proves  especially  disastrous 
if  it  he  treated  by  the  ordinary  antiphlc^^tics,  ^.^.,  cold  compresses, 
ieedies,  etc.,  more  ptuiicolarly  in  severe  oases*      Thus  Yon  Graefe 
foud  ami  when  he  pursued  this  mode  of  treatment  he  lost  about 
time-fourths  of  the  severer  cases.    Whereas  his  success  was  very 
marked  m  soon  as  he  substituted  warm  fomentations,  and  the  compress 
bandage.    The  object  of  the  warm  fomentations  is  to  excite  a  certain 
degree  of  inflammatory  reaction  and  swelling  in  the  conjunctiva  and 
cornea;  for  in  the  total  absence  of  these  is  to  be  sought  the  chief  danger 
of  the  disease.     They  also  hasten  the  limitation  of  the  suppuration, 
expedite  the  absorption  of  the  infiltration,  and  favour  the  process  of 
veparation.    After  their  application  the  eye  becomes  more  injected,  and 
this  is  accompanied  by  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva.    The 
vucularity  also  extends  more  or  less  on  to  the  oomea.    The  infiltra^on 
is  no  longer  sharply  defined  against  the  transparent  cornea,  but  a  grey 
bab  appears  around  it,  and  this  portion  of  the  cornea  is  somewhat 
swollen,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  soon  becomes  well  marked.     If  an 
hypopyon  exists,  and  is  not  very  considerable  in  extent,  we  often  find 
that  it  becomes  rapidly  absorbed  after  the  use  of  warm  fomentations. 
Yon  Graefef  generally  usee  warm  camomile  fomentations,  varying  in 
temperature  &T>m  about  90"  to  104^  of  Fahrenheit,  according  to  the 
OMidition  of  the  eye.     The  less  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  irritation, 
te  higher  should  the  temperature  be.     They  should  be  changed  every 
five  minutes,  and  their  use  suspended  f(n*  one  quarter  in  every  hour. 
The  temperature  should  be  lowered  and  the  fomentations  changed  less 
fre(piently,  or  a  longer  interval  be   allowed  to  elapse  between  their 
application,  as  soon  as  the  sone  of  demarcation  and  the  inflammatory 
awdling  make  their  appearance,  and  the  necrosed  portions  of  cornea 
begin  to  be  thrown  off.     If  these  points  are  not  attended  to,  we  may 
set  up  too  great  an  inflammatory  reaction,  so  that  it  may  even  become 
aecesaary  to  check  it  by  antiphlogistic  applications  (cold  compresses, 
keches,  etc).     Saemisch,^  who  has  extensively  stucUed  the  effect  of 

•  Henle  and  Pfcuffer'B  "  ZeitBchrift,"  (8),  xxxix,  p.  217.    - 
t  **  A.  f.  0.,"  ti,  2, 133.    Tide  also  the  author's  abstract  of  this  paper  in  "  Boy. 
Loud.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Boports,"  toL  iii,  128. 

t  **  Kliaiiehe  Beobachtongen  Ton  Pagenstecher  and  Saemisch,"  2, 102  i  1862. 
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warm  fomentations,  adTOcates  their  continnation  for  a  somewhat  lon^^er 
period  in  certain  cases,  in  order  to  promote  the  exfoliation  af  the 
necrosed  portions,  and  to  expedite  the  absorption  of  Uie  morbid  pro- 
ducts.    Their  effect  mnst  then,  however,  be  closely  watched,  in  order 
that  too  mnch  inflammation  is  not  set  up.     Indeed,  the  employment  of 
warm  fomentations  requires  great  circnmspection  and  attention,  and, 
cannot  be  entrusted  to  a  stupid  or  careless  nurse,  for  if  they  are  applied 
too  hot,  changed  too  frequently,  or  continued  too  long,  they  may  pro- 
duce an  excess  of  inflammation ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
permitted  to  get  cold,  they  are  even  still  more  injurious,  by  diminishiTig 
the  vitaUty  of  the  part,  and  thus  increasing  the  tendency  to  necrosis. 
Where  I  cannot  rely  upon  the  care  and  attention  of  the  nurse,  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  ordering  the  occasional  use  of  warm  poppy  or  camomile 
fomentations  at  stated  periods ;  for  instance,  three  or  four  times  a  day 
for  the  period  of  half  an  hour ;  the  fomentations  being  changed  everj 
five  minutes  during  that  time.     In  this  way  considerable  benefit  may 
be  derived  firom  tiieir  use,  without  incurring  any  risk. 

Warm  fomentations  are  indicated  in  all  forms  of  non-inflammatory 
suppurative  comeitis,  whether  of  spontaneous  origin,  or  caused  by 
injuries  to  the  eye  or  operations  (especially  those  for  the  removal  of 
cataract).  They  may  also  be  necessary  in  cases  of  inflammatoiy  sup- 
purative comeitis  if  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  sunk  below 
a  certain  point. 

Great  advantage  is  also  experienced  from  the  use  of  a  firm  oomprera 
or  the  "  pressure  bandage  "  (vide  p.  14),  for  this  is  of  much  service  in 
limiting  the  extent  of  the  suppuration  and  hastening  the  formation  of 
the  zone  of  demarcation.  Its  application  should  alternate  with  the 
warm  fomentations.*  Even  a  certain  degree  of  iritis  does  not  contra- 
indicate  its  use.  According  to  Von  Ghraefe,  it  is  not,  however,  ap- 
plicable in  those  cases  in  which  the  purulent  necrosis  occurs  rapidly, 
after  the  sudden  cessation  of  severe  symptoms  of  irritation  and  ciliary 
neuralgia,  with  which  the  disease  was  ushered  in.  After  the  pain  had 
been  alleviated  by  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  and  warm 
fomentations  had  been  applied,  Yon  Graefe  found  much  benefit  from 
the  use  of  chlorine  water.f  If  there  is  any  iritis  and  the  aqueous 
humour  is  turbid,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  hypopyon,  it  is  most 
advisable  to  perform  iridectomy  without  delay.  This  will  generally  at 
once  cut  short  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  stop  the  extension  of  the 
suppuration.  But  if  it  is  found  that  this  improvement  is  but  temporary, 
and  lasts  but  for  a  few  days.  Yon  Ghaefe  advises  that  the  chlorine  water 
should  be  again  applied.  He  has  done  this  even  within  thirty  hours 
after  the  operation,  if  fresh  crescentic  infiltrations  showed  themselves 

•  "  A  f.  O.,"  Tol.  ii,  2, 161.  t  Ibid.,  Tol  X,  2,  206. 
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around  the  original  abscess,  and   he  found  that  their  extension  was 
deddedly  and  markedly  checked  by  this  remedy. 

In  the  nenro-paralytic  form  of  oomeitis,  a  light  bandage  should  be 
applied  over  the  eye  so  as  to  protect  it  against  all  external  irritants. 
It  should  be  removed  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  the  eye  washed 
and  cleansed.  K  the  case  be  seen  sufficiently  early  and  before  any 
considerable  Wschief  has  been  done,  this  remedy  will  generally  suffice 
npidly  to  cure  the  affection  of  the  cornea. 

Atropine  drops  should  always  be  applied,  as  they  not  only  act  as 
an  anodyne,  but  also  diminish  the  intra-ocular  tension.  They  are  of 
espedal  importance  if  there  is  any  iritis.  Dr.  Warlomont  speaks  very 
hi^y  of  the  use  of  Van  Roosbroeck's  ointment  in  cases  of  indolent 
necrotic  corneal  ulcers.  Its  composition  is  as  follows : — Sub-sulphate 
of  mercury  gr.  4,  6,  or  8,  Axung  Jjss,  Bals.  peruv.  tti^O — 15. 

If  perforation  of  the  cornea  appears  imminent,  and  the  ulcer  is  not 
of  considerable  size,  a  paracentesis  should  be  made  with  a  fine  needle 
through  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  so  as  to  allow  the  aqueous  humour 
to  flow  off  very  slowly.  This  will  diminish  the  intra-ocular  tension 
•nd  &ciHtate  the  absorption  of  the  infiltration,  and  the  filling  up  of  the 
ulcer.  But  if  the  infiltration  or  ulcer  is  deep  seated,  of  considerable 
extent,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  increase  still  more,  or  to  perforate  the 
oomea,  paracentesis  should  be  at  once  performed.  It  is  also  indicated 
if  a  certain  d^ree  of  hypopyon  is  present,  with  or  without  iritis.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  our  object  in  tapping  the  anterior  chamber 
is  less  to  remove  the  lymph  than  to  diminish  the  intra-ocular  tension, 
and  thus  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease,  hasten  the  absorption  of 
the  morbid  products,  and  flBbcilitate  the  regeneration  of  the  corneal 
tissue.  The  incision  is  to  be  made  with  a  broad  needle  in  the  cornea 
near  its  lower  edge,  and  the  aqueous  humour  should  be  allowed  to  flow 
off  Tery  slowly  indeed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation 
several  times,  or,  in  order  that  its  effect  may  be  more  lasting,  the  little 
wound  may  be  kept  patent  by  the  insertion  of  a  small  probe  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

But  if  the  hypopyon  is  considerable  in  size,  occupying  perhaps  one- 
third  or  one-half  of  the  anterior  chamber,  if  there  is  much  iritis,  or  if 
the  abscess  in  the  cornea  extends  very  deeply,  and  threatens  to  cause 
an  extensiye  perforation,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  an  iridectomy 
shonld  be  made  without  loss  of  time.  For  the  intra-ocular  tension 
will  be  thus  more  completely  diminished  and  for  a  longer  period,  than 
bf  a  paracentesis.  We  generally  find  that  the  iridectomy  exerts  a 
most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  and  acts 
u  an  antiphlogistic  upon  the  inflanmiation  of  the  iris.  The  progress 
of  the  suppuration,  both  in  circumference  and  depth,  is  arrested,  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  cornea  do  not  become  necrosed,  and  the  absorption 
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of  morbid  products,  and  tlie  process  of  repair  are  hastened.  Indeed, 
I  think  that  an  iridectomy  should  geuerallj  be  preferred  to  a  paracen- 
tesis, if  the  disease  be  at  all  severe  and  threatening  perforation,  more 
especially  if  the  abscess  or  nicer  be  of  considerable  size,  and  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  for  then  it  wHl  leave  a  dense  opacity  behind 
it,  and,  after  all,  necessitate  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil. 

If  there  is  a  considerable  hypopyon,  the  iridectomy  should  be  made 
downwards,  or  downwards  and  inwards,  in  order  that  the  lymph  may 
escape  with  the  aqueous  humour  through  the  large  incision.  If  it  does 
not  do  so  readily,  it  is  better  to  leave  some  of  it  in  the  anterior  chamber 
than  to  pull  and  drag  upon  it  in  the  endeavour  to  remove  it,  £ar 
this  may  set  up  gre&t  irritation.  I  think  that  this  is  to  be  preferred 
to  making  the  iridectomy  upwards  and  then  endeavouring  to  remove 
the  lymph  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  for  this  will  drag  upon  the  loiter 
portion  of  the  iris,  and  may  produce  much  irritation  and  increase  the 
inflammation. 

Weber  strongly  recommends  that  the  paracentesis  should  be  made 
with  a  broad  needle  through  the  bottom  of  the  abscess,  so  that  it  may 
be  split  across ;  the  gush  of  aqueous  humour  through  the  incision  will 
carry  with  it  more  or  less  of  the  contents  of  the  abscess,  and  thus 
cleanse  it  and  favour  its  filling  rip ;  or  Saemisch's  operation  may  be 
performed  (vide  p.  122). 

In  the  non-inflammatory  suppurative  comeitis  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  keep  up  the  patient's  general  health.  As  this  affection  is 
most  prone  to  occur  in  delicate,  weakly  children,  and  in  old  and  feeble 
individuals,  tonics  and  diffusible  stimulants  should  be  freely  adminis- 
tered, and  the  patient  be  placed  upon  a  generous  diet,  with  wine  or  malt 
liquor.  I  have  been  occasionally  obliged  to  treat  cases  of  this  kind  as 
hospital  out-patients,  and  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  obtaining  very 
successful  results,  even  although  the  suppuration  was  already  extensive 
and  accompanied  by  some  hypopyon  and  iritis.  In  such  cases  I  have 
always  prescribed  atropine,  warm  poppy  fomentations  three  or  four  times 
daily,  and  a  compress  bandage,  and  performed  paracentesis  (perhaps 
repeatedly)  when  the  hypopyon  had  reached  to  more  than  one- fourth  of 
the  anterior  chamber.  I  have  at  the  same  time  ordered  full  doses  of 
quinine  and  steel,  combined  perhaps  with  ammonia  or  mixed  acids,  and 
a  good  diet  and  stimulants. 

But  only  absolute  necessity  should  induce  us  to  treat  such  cases  as 
out-patients,  as  the  disease  is  of  the  gravest  nature,  and  demands  the 
frequent  attention  of  the  surgeon  and  the  constant  care  of  a  good 
nurse. 

6.— ULCERS  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea  vary  much  in  importance  and  danger  accord- 
ing to  their  extent  and  their  situation ;  in  some  oases  their  course  is 
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acate  and  n^nd,  in  others  very  chronic  and  protracted,  obstinately 
defying  almost  every  remedy.  The  saperficial  are  less  important  and 
dugenms  than  the  deep-seated  nlcers.  In  the  former,  we  should  not 
include  mere  abrasions  of  the  epithelium  such  as  may  occur  after  slight 
injuries  from  foreign  bodies,  or  from  the  bursting  of  the  vesicle  in 
phlyctenular  comeitis.  The  term  ulcer  should,  I  think,  be  confined  to 
eases  in  which  there  is  a  breaking  down  and  elimination  of  the  affected 
eomeal  tissne,  so  that  there  is  a  distinct  loss  of  substance. 

When  speaking  of  phlyctenuled  and  the  inflammatory  infiltrations 
of  die  cornea,  it  was  mentioned  that  their  contents  often  break  down, 
•often,  and  are  thrown  off,  giving  rise  to  an  ulcer,  which  may  either 
remain  superficial  or  extend  somewhat  deeply  into  the  corneal  tissue. 
Bat  the  tendency  to  ulceration  may  also  show  itself  from  the  outset. 
Then  there  is  noticed,  near  the  centre  of  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  a 
small  opacity,  the  edges  of  which  are  somewhat  irregular,  swoUen,  and 
of  a  grey  colour,  which  shades  off  to  a  lighter  tint  towards  the  centre, 
80  that  the  latter  may  even  seem  quite  transparent.     The  ulcer,  whose 
epithelial  covering  is  lost,  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  grey  and  some- 
what swollen  cornea;  it  gradually  assumes  a  more  yellow  tint,  and 
extends  in  depth  and  circumference,  its  contents  breaking  down  and 
being  cast  off,  so  that  it  may  reach  a  considerable  extent  before  its  pro- 
gress can  be  stopped.     It  is  often  accompanied  by  severe  symptoms  of 
irritation,  great  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  ciliary  neuralgia.  When 
the  process  of  reparation  sets  in,  we  notice  that  the  epithelial  layer  is 
gradually  formed,  this  reparation  commencing  from  the  periphery. 
Then  the  ulcer  assumes  a  greyer  tint  and  is  gradually  filled  up  by  new 
tiasae,  which  may  resemble  very  greatly  the  normal  corneal  tissue, 
althoigh  the  int'Crcellular  substance  is  apt  to  be  not  quite  transparent, 
thiys  giving  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  opacity.     Sometimes  the  pro- 
cess of  repair  is  extremely  slow,  and  many  months  elapse  before  the 
nicer  is  healed.     As  soon  as  the  layer  of  epithelium  is  regenerated  the 
symptoms  of  irritation,  more  especially  the  pain  and  photophobia, 
npidlj  subside.     Blood-vessels  (both  venous  and  arterial)  appear  upon 
the  ooniea  and  run  towards  the  ulcer,  hastening  the  process  of  repara- 
tion and  absorption,  and  dwindling  down  and  disappearing  when  their 
task  is  done.     Sometimes  the  reparative  process  is  incomplete,  and  a 
iQoro  or  less  deep,  opaque  depression  or  &cet,  of  a  somewhat  cicatricial 
appearance,  remains  behind. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  a  peculiar  form  of  funnel-shaped  ulcer, 
^Wdi  shows  a  very  marked  tendency  to  extend  in  depth  and  perforate 
tbe  cornea,  obstinately  and  persistently  resisting  all  and  evoiy  kind 
of  treatment  until  perforation  has  taken  place,  when  it  at  once  begins 
tobeal 

Another  and  very  dangerous  form  is  the  crescentic  ulcer,  which 
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oommenoes  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  looks  as  if  a  litUe  portdcm 
had  been  chipped  out  with  the  finger-nail.  It  shows  a  great  tendency 
to  extend  more  and  more  ronnd  the  edge  of  the  cornea  like  a  trench 
(in  which  the  cornea  is  much  thinned),  until  it  may  even  encircle  the 
whole  cornea.  The  vitality  of  the  central  portion  is  generally  greatly 
impaired,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  opaque,  and  shrivels  up  until 
it  may  look  like  a  yellow,  dry,  friable,  or  cheesy  substance,  portions  of 
the  surface  of  which  may  be  thrown  off,  or  it  may  give  way  and  a 
very  extensive  rupture  of  the  cornea  take  place.  This  crescentic  ulcer 
is  extremely  dangerous  and  intractable,  resisting  often  most  obstinately 
eveiy  form  of  treatment.  In  some  cases  gre&t  advantage  has  been 
derived  from  syndectomy,  either  partial,  if  the  ulcer  was  but  of  slight 
extent;  or  complete,  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea  had  become 
involved.  In  other  cases  I  have,  however,  seen  it  do  but  very  little 
good.  Iridectomy  has  also  been  sometimes  found  of  benefit,  and  should 
be  preferred  to  paracentesis.  The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  a  very 
nutritious  and  generous  diet,  and  tonics,  together  perhaps  with  mixed 
acids,  should  be  administered. 

Whilst  these  different  forms  of  corneal  ulcer  are  always  aooom- 
panied  by  more  or  less  irritation  and  inflammation,  there  are  some 
forms  in  which  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  almost  entirely  absent; 
they,  indeed,  in  their  character  and  course  may  closely  resemble  the 
non-inflammatory  suppurative  comeitis.  We  notice  that  the  ulcer  is 
white  in  colour  and  clearly  defined  against  the  transparent  cornea,  and 
not  surrounded  by  a  grey,  swollen  zone  of  demarcation.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  very  little,  if  indeed  any,  photophobia,  lachrymation,  red- 
ness, or  pain ;  there  is  also  more  tendency  to  necrosis,  and  extension  in 
circumference  than  in  the  other  forms. 

One  peculiar  and  very  dangerous  kind  of  non-inflammatory  or 
indolent  ulcer  is  that  which  is  often  met  with  in  very  aged  and  decrepid 
individuals,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  hypopyon.  In  character 
it  closely  resembles  the  non-inflammatory  suppurative  comeitis,  in  &ct 
the  latter  very  frequently  passes  over  into  this  form  of  ulcer,  more 
especially  when  it  has  been  produced  by  an  accident,  such  as  a  foreign 
body.  Like  it,  it  commences  with  a  greyish-white  infiltration,  perhaps 
in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  which  soon  passes  over  into  an  ulcer  and 
extends  very  rapidly  in  circumference  and  depth,  the  afiected  tissue 
breaking  down  and  being  cast  off  until  a  large  sloughing  ulcer  is  the 
result.  When  it  has  reached  a  certain  depth  it  very  frequently  becomes 
complicated  with  hypopyon,  which  may  be  due  to  iritis,  to  inflammation 
of  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea  and  proliferation  of  the  epithelial 
ceUs,  or  to  perforation  of  the  ulcer  and  a  discharge  of  its  contents  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  One  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  ulcer  is 
swollen,  and  of  a  greyish- white  tint,  this  opacity  assuming  sometimes 
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a  Bemi-limar  or  cresoentic  form,  and  from  it  small  striated  opacities  ran 
deeply  into  the  corneal  tissue.  The  cornea  in  the  yicinity  of  the  nicer 
is  generallj  clear  and  transparent  or  only  faintly  clouded.  From 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  disease,  and  its  tendency  to  spread, 
Prof.  Saemisch  proposes  to  call  it  "  ulcus  serpens  comefiB.***  There  is 
a  marked  absence  of  all  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  in  this  consists 
its  chief  danger,  as  it  leads  to  rapid  and  extensive  sloughing  of  the 
cornea.  In  other  cases  there  is  great  ciliary  irritation  and  neuralgia, 
and  in  these  there  is  generally  no  hypopyon  (Saemisch). 

Sometimes  we  may  observe  a  peculiar  transparent  ulcer  of  the 
oomea,  in  which  both  the  margins  and  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  are 
quite  translucent  and  free  from  any  opaque  halo;  there  is  also  an 
absence  of  vascularity.  These  tdcers  are  very  intractable,  and  may 
persist  for  a  long  time.  They  may,  however,  heal  rapidly  if  a  sufficient 
degree  of  vascularity  can  be  established. 

The  complications  to  which  ulcers  of  the  cornea  may  give  rise  are 
often  very  serious,  and  may  even  prove  destructive  to  the  eye.  If  the 
ulcer  is  superficial,  of  but  slight  extent,  and  occurs  in  a  young  healthy 
subject,  it  may  heal  perfectly,  and  finally  leave  hardly  any,  if  indeed 
any,  opacity  behind ;  the  cornea  in  time  regaining  its  normal  trans- 
parency. Indeed,  even  small  perforating  ulcers  which  have  given  rise 
to  anterior  capsular  cataract  may  gradually  disappear  without  leaving 
almost  any  trace  behind  them.  I  have  not  unfr^quently  met  with  cases 
of  coitral  capsular  cataract  in  old  persons  whose  cornea  was  apparently 
dear,  and  it  was  not  until  it  was  examined  by  a  strong  light  or  with 
the  oblique  illumination,  that  a  small  opacity  of  the  cornea  could  be 
detected  just  opposite  the  centre  of  the  lens ;  then,  on  enquiry,  it  was 
periu^  ascertained  that  the  patient  had  as  a  child  suffered  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye. 

When  the  ulcer  has  extended  very  deeply  into  the  cornea,  nearly  as 
&r  as  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  (membrane  of  Descemet),  the  latter 
may  yield  before  the  intra-ocular  pressiire  and  bulge  forward,  looking 
Hke  a  small  transparent  vesicle  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  This  con- 
dition has  been  termed  hernia  of  the  oomea  or  "  keratocele."  K  the 
membrane  of  Descemet  be  very  tough  and  elastic,  it  may  protrude  even 
beyond  the  level  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  produce  a  transparent,  pro- 
minent vesicle,  like  a  tear  drop.  This  generally  soon  bursts,  and  gives 
nse  to  an  ulcer,  or  a  fistulous  opening  may  remain,  and  prove  very 
intractable ;  but  it  may  exist  for  weeks  or  even  months,  when  it 
gndnally  becomes  thicker,  flatter,  more  opaque,  and  changed  into  a 
kind  of  cicatricial  tissue.     It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  walls  of 

•  Vide  a  rery  interesting  brochure,  by  Profewor  Saemisch,  "  Das  Ulcus  Comee 
Serpens,"  und  seine  Therapie.  Bonn,  Max  Cohen,  1870.  Also  a  paper  on  this 
rabjeet  hj  Dr.  Nieden,  Knapp's  Archly.,  ii,  2, 121, 1872. 
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this  yesiole  consist  only  of  the  membrane  of  Desoemet  pushed  forward 
by  the  aqueous  humour,  but  Stellwag  states  that  they  also  always 
include  some  of  the  deepest  layers  of  the  cornea,  traces  of  which  may 
even  be  found  at  the  sides  of  the  vesicle,  and  sometimes  also  at  the 
apex. 

The  chief  danger  of  the  ulcers,  apart  from  the  dense  opacities  which 
they  may  leave  behind,  is  to  be  found  in  their  perforating  the  cornea, 
and  the  degree  of  this  danger  varies  ¥rith  the  extent  and  situation  <^ 
the  perforation. 

If  the  perforation  is  but  small,  the  iris  will  fall  against  it  when  the 
aqueous   humour  flows  off,  without   protruding   through  it;   plastic 
lymph  will  be  effused  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  and  this  may  at  once 
commence  to  heal,  the  ins  becoming  slightly  glued  against  the  cornea. 
The  aqueous  humour  re-accumulates,  and  if  the  adhesion  between  the 
iris  and  cornea  is  but  veiy  slight,  it  will  yield  before  the  pressure  of 
the  aqueous,  and  the  iris  be  liberated  and  fall  back  to  its  normal  plane. 
The  muscular  action  of  the  sphincter  and  dilatator  of  the  pupil  during^ 
the  action  of  the  pupil  wiU  also  assist  in  breaking  through  the  adhesion, 
but  if  the  latter  is  at  all  considerable  and  firm,  the  iris  will  remain 
adherent  to  the  cornea,  and  a  more  or  less  extensive  anterior  synechia 
be  formed.    If  the  perforation  is  large,  as  it  must  be  if  the  iris  falls  into 
it  and  protrades  through  it,  this  protrusion  may  gain  a  considerable 
sise  by  the  collection  of  aqueous  humour  behind  it,  which  causes  it 
gradually  to  distend  and  bulge  more  and  more.     The  colour  of  the 
prolapse  is  soon  changed  from  black  to  a  dirty,  dusky  grey  tint,  and  its 
base  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  opaque  cornea.     The  portion  of  pro- 
truding iris  which  lies  against  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  generally  becomes 
united  to  the  latter  by  an  ef^ision  of  plastic  lymph,  the  aqueous  humour 
is  again  retained,  and  the  anterior  chamber  re-established,  with  the 
exception  of  the  portion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prolapse,  for  here  the  iris 
is  lifted  away  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  a  more  or  lees 
considerable  posterior  chamber  is  formed.     The  pupil  is  distorted  and 
dragged  towards  the  perforation,  and  the  extent  of  this  distortion  varies 
with  the  size  and  situation  of  the  prolapse.     If  a  portion  of  the  pupil  is 
included  in  the  prolapse,  it  will  be  irregularly  displaced  and  dragged 
towards   the  latter,  and   diminished   in  size   correspondingly  to  the 
amount  of  the   pupil  which   is   involved.     When    the  whole  pupil 
is  included,  the  iris  will  be  tensely  stretched  towards  the  perforation ; 
if  the  latter  is  considerable  in  size,  and  the  aqueous  humour  has  gushed 
forth  with  much  force,  the  lens,  and  even  some  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
may  be  lost.    If  the  prolapse  is  small  and  seen  shortly  after  it  has  taken 
place,  it  may  often  be  replaced  under  judicious  treatment,  and  the  ulcer 
perhaps  heal  without  even  an  anterior  synechia  remaining  behind,  but 
if  it  is  considerable  in  size  the  result  will  be  much  less  &vourable,  for 
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the  protrnding  portion  of  iris,  exposed  to  the  action  of  external  irri- 
tante,  e.g.,  the  air,  movements  of  the  lids,  etc.,  becomes  inflamed  and 
ooTered  by  a  thin  greyish- white  layer  of  exudation,  which  gradually 
beoomes  thicker  and  more  organized,  and  assumes  a  cicatricial  texture. 
Now  if  tills  cicatricial  covering  and  the  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  intra- 
ocular pressure,  the  prolapse  will  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  the 
nuTOunding  portions  of  the  cornea  will  also  bulge  more  and  more,  until 
an  extensive  staphyloma  may  be  produced.  K  the  cornea  is  perforated 
at  several  points,  through  which  small  portions  of  iris  protrude,  it  is 
tenned  "  Staphyloma  racemosum." 

If  the  perforation  is  very  small,  and  situated  at  or  near  the  centre 
ol  abe  cornea,  capsular  cataract  may  be  produced  in  the  manner  already 
described.  Again,  the  sudden  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  falling 
fiirward  of  the  lens,  may  cause  a  rupture  of  the  capsule,  and  thus  give 
me  to  lenticular  cataract. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  we  must  be 
chiefly  guided  by  the  amount  of  inflammation  which  is  present.  Whilst 
we  endeavour  to  check  an  undue  degree  of  inflammation,  we  must  be 
on  our  guard  not  to  subdue  it  too  much,  as  this  would  favour  the 
tendency  to  necrosis,  and  protract  the  process  of  reparation.  In  the 
progressive  stage  of  an  acute  inflammatory  ulcer,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  a  somewhat  darkened,  but  well  ventilated  room,  and  be  guarded 
against  the  effects  of  bright  light,  cold  wind  and  other  external  irri- 
tants. It  may  be  necessary  to  administer  a  brisk  purgative  and 
saline  diuretics,  together  with  a  light,  non-stimulating  diet,  if  there 
are  mariced  inflammatory  symptoms  and  the  patient  is  of  a  strong, 
plethoric  habit.  But  we  must  be  upon  our  guard  not  to  prescribe  this 
kind  of  treatment  in  all  cases,  for  very  frequently  ulcers  of  the  cornea 
occor  in  persons  of  deHcate,  feeble  health,  and  then  it  would  prove 
injndicions  and  injurious,  for  it  would  increase  the  tendency  to  necrosis, 
and  retard  the  filling  up  of  the  ulcer.  In  such  cases,  the  patient  should 
be  placed  on  tonics  and  a  very  nutritious  diet.  When  the  process  of 
repair  has  set  in,  he  should  be  permitted  to  get  into  the  open  air, 
indeed  this  is  especially  indicated  if  the  disease  shows  a  tendency 
to  become  indolent  and  chronic.  Much  benefit  is  then  experienced 
from  ont-of-door  exercise,  and  a  residence  in  the  country  or  at  the 
sea-side. 

The  object  of  our  local  treatment  must  be  to  endeavour  to  diminish 
mariced  symptoms  of  inflammatory  irritation,  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  nicer,  and  to  hasten  its  repair  and  the  absorption  of  the  morbid 
prodncts.  If  there  is  much  injection,  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and 
cOiary  neuralgia,  atropine  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  the  compound 
belladonna  ointment  should  be  rubbed  over  the  forehead,  and  perhaps 
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a  blister  applied  behind  the  ear.     If  the  pain  in  and  aronnd  the  eye  is 
very  great,  and  especially  if  the  latter  is  very  tender  to  the  touch,  two 
or  three  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temple.    Much  relief  will  also 
be  experienced  from  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia.     A  great 
amount  of  mischief  is  but  too  often  caused  by  the  use  of  strong  canstac 
or  astringent  lotions,  during  the  acute,  progressive  stage  of  ihe  xdoera^ 
tion.    Not  only  do  they  greatly  augment  the  irritation,  but  they  increase 
the  tendency  to  necrosis  and  extension  of  the  ulcer.     It  is  only  in  the 
chronic,  torpid  ulcer  which  has  already  become  covered  by  epithelinm, 
that  caustics  are  at  all  applicable,  and  even  then  they  must  be  used 
with  great  caution  and  circumspection.     In  the  chronic,  indolent,  ncm- 
inflammatory  ulcer  we  must  apply  atropine,  a  compress  bandage,  and 
above  all,  warm  fomentations,  in  order  to  excite  a  certain  degree  of 
inflammatory  swelling ;  or  the  3rellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  may 
be  employed,  for  this  remedy  hastens  the  process  of  absorption  and 
tends  to  prevent  relapses.     The  patient's  health  must  be  invigorated 
by  tonics,  a  generous  diet,  and  stimulants;  indeed  the  same  line  of 
local  and  general  treatment  must  be  adopted  as  in  non-inflammatory 
suppurative  comeitis.     We  must  never  forget  to  apply  a  compress 
bandage  over  the  eye,  in  order  not  only  to  guard  it  against  extenuJ 
irritants,  but  to  support  the  thinned  ulcerated  portion  of  the  cornea 
against  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  to  prevent  the  constant  move- 
ments of  the  eyelids,  which   greatly  impede  the  formation  of   an 
epithelial  covering  over  the  ulcer ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  retrogressive  and  reparative  stage.   K  the  photo- 
phobia is  very  intense  and  obstinate,  and  the  firm  pressure  of  the  bds 
prevents  the  process  of  reparation  in  the  ulcer,  much  benefit  is  experi- 
enced from  the  division  of  the  outer  canthus,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Carter,*  which   speedily   relieves  the  photophobia  and  greatly 
accelerates  the  healing  of  the  ulcer. 

In  very  obstinate  and  chronic  ulceraticm  of  the  cornea  in  which  the 
corneal  vascularization  is  either  absent  or  very  deficient  and  in  which 
there  is  much  lax  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  especially  at  the  retro- 
tarsal  fold.  Dr.  Hosh  strongly  advises  the  application  of  pure  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  retro-tarsal  fold.  It  must  however  be  only  applied  to  a 
narrow  rim  of  the  latter  by  means  of  a  finely-pointed  crayon  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  at  once  neutralized  by  salt  and  water.  It  should  not  be 
re-applied  until  the  eschar  is  entirely  removed.f 

In  all  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  but  more  especially  in  those  which 
extend  deeply  into  its  substance,  the  process  of  repair  is  greatly 
retarded  by  the  high  amount  of  intra-ocular  tension,  which  the  thinned 
portion  of  the  cornea  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  has  to  bear.     In 

•  "  Practitioner,"  Januaiy,  1869. 

t  " KL  MonatBbl,"  1872,  p.  821 1  alio  Gwefe,  "  A.  f .  0.,"  ti,  2, 165. 
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oanseqnexioe  of  this,  the  latter  is  verj  apt  either  to  give  way  oompletel j, 
and  to  perforate;  or  else  it  yields  somewhat  before  the  intra-ocular 
pressnre,  bulges  forwards,  sloughs,  and  is  partly  thrown  o£^  and  thus 
Uie  prooees  of  repair  is  mnch  impeded.  Now  we  possess  three  principal 
means  of  diminishing  the  intra-ocniar  pressure,  viz.,  atropine,  paracen- 
tesis, and  iridectomy.  The  beneficial  action  of  atropine,  both  as  a 
direct  sedatiTe  and  in  reducing  the  intra-ocnlar  tension,  has  been 
already  explained. 

If  the  nloer  has  extended  so  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea 
as  to  Uireaten  perforation,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  performing  para- 
centesis at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer ;  by  so  doing  we  shall  be  able  to 
hmit  the  perforation  to  a  very  small  extent ;  for  if  we  permit  the  spon- 
tftneoua  perforation  o£  the  ulcer,  we  find  that  before  this  occurs  the 
bottom  of  the  ulcer  extends  somewhat  in  circumference,  and  thus  a  con- 
tiderable  ragged  opening  may  result,  and  the  latter  will  certainly  be 
much  larger  than  if  it  had  simply  been  made  with  a  fine  needle.    More- 
erer,  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour  will,  in  the  former  case,  be  more 
sudden  and  forcible,  which  is  apt  to  produce  considerable  hyperaamia 
ex  v€Leuo  of  the  deeper  tunics  of  the  eyeball ;  prolapse  of  the  iris,  which 
may  lead  to  suppuratiye  iritis  or  irido-choroiditis  ;  or  rupture  of  the 
capsule,  and  consequent  cataract ;  or  again,  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  lens  may  be  torn,  and  the  lens  partially  dislocated.  The  paracentesis 
should  not  be  postponed  until  the  deepest  layers  of  the  cornea  are 
im^^cated,  for  we  then  run  the  risk  of  a  large  spontaneous  perforation 
occurring  before  we  haye  time  to  interfere.     The  puncture  should  be 
made  with  a  fine  needle  at  the  deepest  portion  of  the  ulcer,  and  the 
aqueous  humour  allowed  to  flow  off  as  gently  as  possible.     The  iris 
will  gradually  move  forward,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
oomea ;  a  thin  layer  of  lymph  will  be  ef^ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer, 
under  which  the  regeneration  of  the  corneal  tissue  will  take  place,  the 
iris  being  generally  more  or  less  glued  to  the  perforation  by  the  efl^ion 
of  lymph.     As  soon  as  the  opening  is  stopped  by  this  plug  of  lymph, 
the  aqueous  humour  will  re-accumulate,  and  if  the  adhesion  between 
the  iris  and  cornea  is  but  slight,  it  will  readily  yield  to,  and  be  torn 
away  by,  the  force  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  iris.     But  if  the  layer  of  lymph  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is 
thin  and  weak,  the  force  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  may  rupture  it,  or 
may  cause  it  to  bulge  forward,  and  thus  necessitate  a  repetition  of  the 
pancenteeis.     The  latter  should  also  be  repeated,  perhaps  even  several 
times,  if  we  notice  that  the  process  of  repair  becomes  arrested,  and 
that  the  ulcer  again  shows  a  tendency  to  increase  in  depth.     Afber  the 
operation  a  compress  should  be  applied.     If  the  ulcer  is  extensive, 
aod  if  hypopyon  or  iritis  co-exist,  the  puncture  should  be  made  with 
a  broad  needle  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  or  an  iridectomy  should 
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be  subsidtnted.  The  indicataons  which  should  guide  us  in  seleotiii^ 
between  these  two  operations  have  already  been  considered  in  the  article 
upon  snpparative  comeitis. 

In  the  indolent  hjpopyon-nlcer  (ulcus  serpens  of  Saemisch),  des- 
cribed at  p.  116,  a  vast  number  of  remedies  have  been  tried,  of  which 
the  most  successful  have  been  warm  fomentations,  paracentesis,  ajid 
iridectomy,  together  with  tonics  and  a  generous  diet.     It  must,  hoiw^- 
oyer,  be  confessed  that  such  success  has  been  but  limited,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  ulcer  was  extensive,  rapidly  spreading,  and  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  hypopyon.     Saemisch  has  lately  devised  the  following 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  base  of  the  ulcer  and  main- 
taining a  diminution  of  the  intra-ocular  tension  for  some  length  of  time, 
so  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  arrested,  and  the  process  of 
repair  accelerated.     His  results  have  been  very  favourable,  for  out  of 
85  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  performed,  the  progress  of  the 
affection  was  at  once  arrested  in  34.     The  amount  of  sight  which  was 
saved,  varied  of  course  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    The 
eyelids  being  kept  apart  with  the  stop  speculum,  and  the  eyeball  fixed 
¥rith  a  pair  of  forceps,  a  puncture  is  made  with  Von  Graefe's  narrow^ 
cataract  knife  at  the  temporal  side  of  the  ulcer  in  the  heoMhy  portion 
of  cornea,  about  1  mm.  from  the  margin  of  the  ulcer.     The  point  of  the 
knife  having  entered  the  anterior  chamber,  the  blade  is  to  be  carried 
through  the  chamber  behind  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  (towards  the 
bottom  of  which  the  edge  is  to  be  turned),  and  the  counter-puncture 
made  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  puncture,  and  likewise  situated 
in  the  healthy  cornea,  slightly  beyond  the  margin  of  the  ulcer.*     The 
fixing  forceps  are  now  laid  aside,  and  then,  with  a  slight  sawing  move^ 
ment,  the  knife  is  to  cut  its  way  out  through  the  ulcer,  the  blade  being 
several  times  turned  a  little  on  its  axis,  so  that  the  aqueous  humour 
may  flow  off  very  gently  beside  the  blade.     The  last  portion  of  the 
cornea  should  be  divided  as  slowly  and  gently  as  possible.     If  there 
is  any  hypopyon,  it  generally  escapes  through  the  incision.     A  light 
compress  is  to  be  applied,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  the  wound  is 
generally  already  closed,   and  then  atropine  should   be  used.     The 
wound  is  to  be  opened  twice  daily  for  the  first  few  days  with  a  probe, 
or  still  better  with  Weber's  beak-pointed  canaliculus  knife,  the  blunt 
point  of  which  is  to  be  inserted  between  the  lips  of  the  incision ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  this  is  delicately  done,  so  that  the  aqueoiis 
humour  flows  off  very  gently.     The  wound  must  be  re-opened  every 
day  until  the  process  of  repair  has  become  thoroughly  established,  which 
is  known  by  the  ^t  that  the  opaque  and  swollen  margin  becomes 

*  Alfred  Ghraefe  reoommendfl  that  the  incision  should  not  be  made  through  the 
ulcer  itself,  but  close  to  its  margin  in  the  healthy  cornea,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  sound 
from  the  diseased  portion.    "  Kl.  Monatsbl./'  1872,  p.  178. 
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Dinrower  and  narrower,  breaJcs  up  into  punctated  or  faintly  striated 
opacitiefi,  until  it  finally  disappears  altogether,  and  then  the  indsion 
may  be  allowed  to  dose.  This  generally  occurs  at  about  the  second  or 
third  week.  When  the  symptoms  of  irritation  have  subsided,  the  red 
precipitate  ointment  may  be  applied,  to  accelerate  the  healing  of  the 
nicer  and  the  absorption  of  the  opacity. 

Operative  interference  is,  however,  only  indicated  in  the  more 
adTmnced  and  graver  cases,  when  the  ulcer  is  considerable  in  extent, 
its  bottom  and  edges  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  the  hypopyon  large.  In 
foch  cases  eith^  a  large  iridectomy,  or  Saemisch's  operation  should  be 
performed ;  on  the  whole  I  have  found  the  former  the  more  successful 
proceeding  of  the  two,  although  this  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to  the 
fiMst  that  either  I  was  not  always  able  to  ensure  the  incision  being 
kept  ]Ht>periy  open  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  In  the  milder  cases, 
and  during  the  earlier  stages,  when  the  ulcer  is  of  a  greyish- white  tint, 
Doi  considerable  in  depth  or  breadth,  accompanied  by  but  a  small  hypo- 
pyon, a  compress  bandage,  atropine,  and  warm  fomentations  will  suffice. 
The  patients  are  generally  in  feeble  health,  and  should  therefore  mostly 
be  pat  upon  a  good  diet,  with  stimulants,  and  tonics  should  be  pre- 
scribed. Occasionally  I  have  been  obliged  to  treat  persons  sufiering 
eren  severe  forms  of  the  disease  as  out-patients,  and  I  have  been 
Mtrprised  to  see  sometimes  very  unfavourable  cases  recover  under 
the  above  treatment,  and  without  an  operation.  A  veiy  interesting 
and  valuable  aociiunt  of  the  pathology  and  the  treatment  adopted  in 
Piofeeeor  Homer's  practice  will  be  found  in  Mad.  Bokowa's  brochure 
on  ^  Hypopyon  Keratitis,"  abeady  quoted  (p.  106).  Out  of  224  cases, 
118  were  cured  treated  without  operation.  He  has  also  found  iridec- 
tomy more  succeesfol  than  Saemisch's  operation ;  he,  however,  does  not 
operate  in  the  milder  cases,  whereas  Saemisch  operates  even  in  such, 
which  would  probably  do  well  without  any  operation  at  all. 

In  oases  of  obstinate  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  confined  chiefly  or 
entirely  to  one  portion  of  the  latter,  much  benefit  is  sometimes  derived 
from  syndectomy  of  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  sclerotic ;  so  that 
the  bkK)d  supply  of  the  afiected  portion  of  the  cornea  may  be  more  or 
lees  cut  ofil  In  obstinate,  chronic,  vascular  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  which 
bave  long  resisted  every  form  of  treatment,  and  show  a  great  tendency 
to  reeor,  the  insertion  of  a  seton  at  the  temple  often  renders  the  most 
milked  and  striking  benefit,  the  disease  being  rapidly  cured,  and  the 
Teh^aes  prevented,  if  the  seton  is  worn  for  some  time  after  the  corneal 
vlcer  is  healed. 

We  are  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Critchett  for  introducing  this 
mode  of  treatment*  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  vascular  ulcers  of  the 

*  Mr.  Spencer  Watson  has  also  publiflhed  some  able  papers  upon  this  subject  in 
tbe  «  &.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  and  in  the  '*  Medical  Kinor." 
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cornea,  wliich  are  particalarlj  characterised  by  their  protracted  course, 
their  great  tendency  to  recnr,  and  the  obstinacy  wiih.  which  they  resist 
all  ordinary  methods  of  treatment.  Mr.  Critchett  has  fayoorecl  me 
with  the  following  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  seton  is  to 
be  applied : — 

"  I  generally  nse  rather  stent  silk  or  fine  twine,  snch  as  a  large 
sntnre  needle  will  carry.     I  select  a  spot  near  the  temporal  region 
under  the  hair,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  a  visible  scar.     Care  is 
required  not  to  wound  the  temporal  artery;  this  may  generally  be 
avoided  by  drawing  the  skin  well  away  from  the  temporal  fiiscia,  holding 
it  firmly  by  the  hair.     The  needle  is  thus  passed  through  at  a  level 
anterior  to  the  artery ;  about  an  inch  is  usually  included,  and  a  loose 
loop  is  formed,  which  may  be  placed  behind  the  ear ;  it  requires  to 
be  dressed  and  moved  daily ;  it  usually  continues  to  discharge  for  two 
or  three  months,  and  then  either  cuts  its  way  through  or  dries  up.      In 
severe  and  obstinate  cases,  where  it  is  necessary,  it  may  be  renewed, 
selecting  a  spot  near  to  the  previous  scar.     I  have  sometimes  found  it 
desirable  to  continue  the  influence  of  a  seton  for  12  months.     There 
are  certain  inconveniences  that  occasionally  arise  to  which  I  may  briefly 
allude.     It  will  sometimes  happen  that  in  spite  of  every  care  and  pre- 
caution a  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  is  pricked  by  the  point  of  the 
needle  as  it  traverses  the  skin ;  this  accident  is  at  once  recognised  by 
the  rapid  outflow  of  arterial  blood  from  one  or  both  openings,  throngh 
which  the  silk  passes.     In  the  event  of  such  an  accident,  it  is  better  at 
once  to  remove  the  silk,  and  then  moderate  pressure  checks  the  bleed- 
ing, and  in  a  few  days  a  neighbouring  spot  may  be  selected  for  the 
re-introduction  of  the  silk ;  but  if  this  precaution  be  not  taken,  and  if  an 
effort  be  made  to  retain  the  eeton  in  spite  of  the  hemorrhage,  there  is  a 
great  liability  to  secondary  bleeding,  to  extravasation  of  blood  beneath 
the  scalp,  burrowing  abscesses,  and  other  untoward  casualties,  and  in  one 
instance  I  observed  the  formation  of  a  small  traumatic  aneurism.     In 
certain  exceptional  cases  the  introduction  of  the  seton  is  followed  by 
considerable  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts,  with  a  tendency  to 
erysipelas,  and  suppurative  inflammation  cannot  be  established.     As 
soon  as  these  symptoms  show  themselves  the  silk  should  be  removed.'* 

K  an  ulcer  is  situated  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  per- 
foration appears  inevitable,  the  pupil  must  be  kept  widely  dilated  with 
atropine,  in  order  that,  when  the  cornea  gives  way  and  the  aqueous 
humour  escapes,  the  edge  of  the  pupil  may  not  be  involved  in  the  per- 
foration. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ulcer  is  situated  near  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  the  reverse  is  indicated,  and  the  pupil  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  undilated,  or  even  stimulated  to  extreme  contraction  by 
the  application  of  the  extract  of  the  Calabar  bean,  in  order  to  remove 
the  edge  of  the  pupil  as  fiar  as  possible  from  the  situation  of  the  threaten- 
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ing  perferatioii.  Either  of  these  remedies  is  also  indicated  when  a 
slight  adhesioii  exists  between  the  cornea  and  iris  (anterior  synechia), 
fiir,  hy  tiie  strong  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  iris  which  they  produce, 
the  adhesion  may  be  forcibly  torn  through.  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale  informs 
me  that  he  has  often  deriyed  much  benefit  from  dividing  anterior 
synediiflB.  This  is  done  both  with  the  view  of  causing  a  diminution  of 
the  corneal  opacity,  at  the  site  of  adhesion,  and  of  releasing  the  iris 
from  its  dra^. 

If  a  slight  prolapse  has  occurred,  we  must  at  once  attempt  to 
replace  it  by  pressing  it  gently  back  with  a  spatula  or  probe,  or  we 
may  endeavonr  to  cause  it  to  recede  by  widely  dilating  .the  pupil  by 
stropine.     A  firm  compress  should  be  applied  in  all  cases  of  prolapse, 
for  it  will  favonr  the  consolidation  of  the  wound  by  the  formation  of 
a  layer  of  lymph  over  the  prolapse,  and  will  prevent  the  latter  firom 
yielding  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  increasing  in  size.    The  pro- 
truding portion  of  iris  should  also  be  pricked  with  a  fine  needle,  and 
^  aqueous  humour  be  allowed  to  escape;  for  this  will  cause  the 
pdapse  to  shrink  and  gradually  dwindle  down.     This  operation  may 
he  repeated  several  times,  and  generally  with  the  best  results  ;  but  if 
the  prolapse  is  large  and  prominent,  it  should  be  first  pricked  with  the 
needle,  and  then,  when  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour  has  caused  it 
to  collapse,   it   should   be  seized  with  the  iridectomy  forceps,  and 
mipped  off  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors  quite  close  to  the  cornea,  a 
firm  compress  being  at  once  applied.     The  same  treatment  is  to  be  pur- 
soed  in  sti4)hyloma  iridis. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  that  the  prolapse  should  be  touched  with 
a  point  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  a  little  vinum  opii ;  but  this  is  apt 
to  set  up  great  irritation  and  may  even  produce  severe  iritis.     If  it  be 
done  at  aJl,  a   weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  lightly 
applied  to  the  apex  of  the  prolapse,  with  a  fine  camel's  hair  brush.     In 
a  considerable  and  obstinate  prolapse,  much  benefit  is  generally  derived 
from  making  a  large  iridectomy  in  an  opposite  direction,  for  this  will 
often  cause  the  prolapse  to  recede  and  flatten.     This  operation  is  like- 
wise indicated  when  the  pupil  is  partly  or  wholly  implicated  in  the 
prokpse  or  anterior  synechia ;  also,  when  there  is  a  partial  staphyloma, 
and,  above  all,  when  this  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  intra- 
ocular tension.     For,  as   has   been  pointed  out  by  Von   Graefe,   in 
cases  of  partial  or  complete  staphyloma,  or  of  leucoma  prominens,  the 
degree  of  Uindness  is  firequently  quite  disproportionate  to  the  optical 
condition.    In  such  cases,  there  is  often  contraction  of  the  visual  field, 
eccentric  fixation,  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  tension,  and  excavation 
of  the  optic  nerve.     When  glaucomatous  symptoms  supervene  upon 
P^Hial  staphyloma  or  leucoma  prominens,  we  find  the  cornea  becomes 
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at  this  point  markedly  prominent,  even  after  it  has  beoome  thidcened 
and  consolidated. 

Fistula  of  the  Oomea  often  proves  very  obstinate  and  intractable, 
and   even  dangerous  to   the  eye,   leading  perhaps    finally  to  irido- 
choroiditis,   and  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.     A  fistulous  opening  of  the 
oomea  may  result  in  consequence  of  a  small   perforating   ulcer,  or 
from  a  wound  of  the  cornea,  with  or  without  injury  to  the  lens.     The 
fistulous  opening  may  become  temporarily  dosed,  so  that  the  aqueous 
humour  re-aocumulates,  but  after  a  short  interval  it  again  gives  way, 
the  aqueous  flows  off,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  obliterated.     This 
may  occur  over  and  over  again.     When  fistula  of  the  cornea  exists,  the 
eye  remains  irritable  and  injected,  the  intra-ocular  tension  is  greatly 
diminished,  the  anterior  chamber  obliterated,  and  a  small  drop  of  fluid 
may  be  noticed  exuding  through  the  aperture  in  the  cornea.     Varioiia 
modes  of  treatment  have  been  advocated.     At  the  outset,  a  firm  com- 
press bandage  should   be  applied,  as  well  as  a  strong  solution  of 
atropine,  and  if  this  fails   to   heal   the   fistula,  the  latter  may  be 
touched  with  the  point  of  a  fine  camel's  hair  brush  dipped  in  a  weaJc 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  this  being  repeated  several  times  at  an 
interval  of  a  day  or  two.     The  disadvantage  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
is,  however,  that  it  often  produces  an  indehble  cicatrix.     An  iridectomy 
frequently  proves  of  more  service.     De  Wecker*  considers  that  the 
fistula  is  due  to  an  eversion  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet  at  ihia  point, 
and  has  therefore  devised  the  following  treatment.     He  introduces  into 
the  opening  a  very  fine,  smooth-pointed,  straight  pair  of  forceps,  and, 
seizing  the  wall  of  the  fistulous  track,   bruises  its  lining,  and  thus 
denudes  the  corneal  tissue.     This  having  been  done  at  several  points, 
atropine  and  a  compress  bandage  must  be  applied.     Great  care  and 
delicacy  are  required  not  to  rupture  the  capsule  with   the  point  of 
the  forceps.     He  has  thus  cured   a  case   of  fistula  of  the  cornea, 
which  had  resisted   for   ten   months  different  modes   of  treatment. 
Zehenderf  has  found  the  prolonged  use  of  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean 
of  great  service  in  curing  a  corneal  fistula. 

7.— DIFFUSE  CORNEITIS  (PARENCHYMATOUS, 
INTERSTITIAL,  SYPHILITIC). 

In  this  disease  we  may  also  distinguish  two  principal  forms.  The 
one  is  accompanied  by  marked  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  is  hence 
called  *' difluse  vascular  comeitis."  In  the  other,  or  "  non- vascular '* 
form,  these  symptoms  are  entirely  absent. 

I.  In  the  vascular  diffuse  cornets  we  notice,  together  with  a  certain 

•  «  Annales  d'Oculistique,"  toI.  56,  305.  '         f  "  KL  Monatsbl,"  1868,  p.  85. 
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mying  degree  of  conjunctival  and  snbconjnnctiYal  injection,  a  zone  of 
Teasels  paesing  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea  more  or  less  towards  the 
centie,  wha«  they  terminate  in  a  sharply  defined  line.     They  are  not 
Btoated  on  ihe  snrface  of  the  cornea,  as  those  in  pannns,  bnt  enter 
deeply  into  its  substance.     They  consist  in  part  of  vessels  derived  from 
^  junction  of  the  oonjnnctival  and  subconjunctival  vessels  near  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  in  part  also  of  branches  coming  from  the 
Uood-vessels  of  the  ciliary  body.     Sometimes  the  vascularity  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornea  is  so  great,  that  it  looks  like  a  bright  red  zone  of 
eztriTasated  blood.     Soon  there  is  noticed  at  one  or  more  points  a 
slight  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  generally  commences  at  the  margin, 
whore  its  density  is  greatest,  and    gradually  shades  o£E  towards  the 
eoitre  into  transparent   cornea.     Sometimes,   however,    the   opacity 
begins  at  the  centre,  whence  it  slowly  extends  towards  the  periphery. 
The  dondiness  gradually  increases  in  extent  and  thickness,  until  the 
whdesnr&ce  of  the  cornea  may  become  difi^isely  opaque.     The  density 
and  ooloTir  of  the  opacity  vary  a  good    deal.     Thus,  it  may  be  but 
thin,  and  of  a  greyish- white  colour,  having  very  much  the  appearance 
of  frosted  glass,  or  it  may  be  thicker,  and  of  a  yellowish  creamy  tint, 
more  especially  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea.     Indeed,  at  this  point  we 
not  unfrequently  see  a  large  circular  patch  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
whidi  is  evidently  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea.     This 
central  patch  may  gain  a  considerable  size,  even  of  two  or  three  lines  in 
diameter.    Sometimes  several  such  denser  patches  may  be  noticed  at 
different  points.    The  epithelial  layer  at  first  retains  its  normal  smooth- 
nen,  bat  after  a  time  it  becomes  somewhat  rough  and  thickened,  as  if 
it  had  been  lightly  pricked  by  a  pin,  or  a  fine  powder  had  been  strewn 
orer  it    The  disease  shows  very  little  tendency  to  ulceration  or  to 
punilent  necrosis,   unless  it  has   been  very  injudiciously  treated   by 
caostics  or  strong  astringent  coUyria.     But  the  whole  surface  of  the 
cornea  may  be  swollen  and  become  somewhat  prominent,  yielding  here 
and  there  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  bulging  forward.     Generally 
^heae  prominences  disappear  with  the  infiltration,  but  if  they  have  been 
considerable,  they  may  leave  behind  some  impairment  of  the  true  cur- 
^ratore  of  the   cornea.      The  amount  of   inflammation    and  ciliary 
irritation  vary  very  much.     Sometimes,  there  is  very  considerable  and 
obstinatdy  persistent  photophobia,  together  with  lachrymation  and  a 
certain  degree  of  dlisuy  neuralgia.     In  other  cases,  these  symptoms 
sever  assume  any  particular  prominence.     The  sight  is  always  greatly 
impaired,  80  that  the  patient  can  hardly  see  a  hand  moving,  which  is  due 
to  the  diffuse  character  of  the  opacity,  for  it  is  as  if  he  were  looking 
^ogh  a  piece  of  ground  glass.     If  both  eyes  become  afiected,  which 
^  generally  the  case,  the  effect  of  this  total  loss  of  sight  is  most  depress- 
ing, and  demands  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  surgeon  to  prevent 
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the  patient  from  seeking  other  and  perhaps  injudicious  advice.      For 
the  disease  runs  a  most  slow  and  protracted  course;  months   ajid 
months  elapse  before  any,  even  slight,  improvement  begins  to   show 
itself,  and  during  all  this  time  no  treatment  appears  of  any  special 
service.     We  can  but  let  the  disease  run  its  course,  and  endeavour  to 
guide  it  in  its  progress.     It  may  take  from  six  to  eight  weeks  until  it 
has  reached  its  acme ;  the  cornea  being  then,  perhaps,  almost  covered 
with  closely  crowded    blood-vessels,   which  reach  nearly  up   to    its 
very  centre,  where  is  seen  a  thick  yellow  infiltration.     The  red  appear- 
ance of  the  cornea  is  often  increased  by  small  extravasations  of  blood, 
caused  by  the  giving  way  of  some  of  the  vessels.     The  disease  may 
now  remain  stationary  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  the  process  of  repara- 
tion sets  in.     The  vascularity  diminishes ;  the  vessels  are  less  closely 
arranged  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  show  more  or  less  considerable 
gaps  between  them ;  and  the  infiltration  becomes  thinner  and  lighter 
in  colour,  gradually  disappearing  more  and  more  from  the  periphery 
towards  the  centre,  which  is  the  last  to  dear  up.    In  some  rare  instances 
small  black  deposits  of  pigment  are  observed  in  the  cornea,  which  are 
evidently  due  to  pigmentary  d^eneration  of  blood  corpuscles.* 

The  prognosis  of  the   disease  is,   on   the  whole   fitvourable,   for 
although  it  runs  a  most  protracted  course,  which  may  extend  over  many 
months,  and  although  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  may  be  so  dense  as  to 
prevent  the  patient  from  even  counting  fingers,  there  is  no  tendency  to 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  the  opacity  gradually  disappears  until 
there  is  finally  perhaps  only  a  slight  cloudiness  lefb.     Both  eyes  are 
generally  afiected,  and   this  renders  the  disease  of  course  the  more 
harassing  and  alarming  to  the  patient,  who  may  thus  remain  for  many 
weeks  almost  totally  blind.     Iritis  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  may  be  quite  unsuspected  during  the 
progress  of  the  case,  as  the  iris  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  opacity  of 
the  cornea ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  latter  becomes  clearer  that  the  iris 
is  found  somewhat  discoloured,  and  the  pupil  irregular  and  adherent. 
But  a  still  graver  and  more  dangerous  complication  is  inflammation  of 
the  ciliary  body,  which  is  especially  apt  to  occur  if  the  case  has  been 
injudiciously  treated,  and  caustic  or  strong  astringent  collyria  have 
been  applied.     We  must  suspect  this  comphcation,  if  the  symptoms  of 
inflammatory  irritation  are  greatiy  increased  in  intensity,  if  the  vascu- 
larity, photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  ciHary  neuralgia  are  severe,  if 
the  sight  is  rapidly  diminished,  and  the  field  of  vision  markedly  con- 
tracted, and  if  the  eye  at  the  region  of  the  ciliary  body  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  touch. 

Difihse  comeitis  is  especially  apt  to  occur  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty,  but  it  may  be  met  with  up  to  thirty-five  or  forty.    It 
•  Vide  Hirtchler's  article  "  A.  f.  O./*  18, 1, 186. 
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geoerallj  occurs  in  persons  in  a  feeble,  delicate  state  of  health,  which 
nuiy  be  due  to  nomerons  causes,  such  as  want  and  privation,  very  hard 
and  &tigmng  work,  more  especially  in  a  confined  or  vitiated  atmosphere; 
aed  it  is  often  met  with  in  persons  affected  with  a  scrofaloos  diathesis, 
or  with  inherited  syphilis.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  the  view  that 
difiiise  comeitis  is  always  due  to  inherited  syphilis,  for  although 
I  have  often  seen  it  associated  with  the  latter,  yet  in  many  cases 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  syphilitic  taint  could  be  ascertained,  and 
there  was  a  marked  and  complete  absence  of  the  peculiar  syphilitic 
features  and  the  notched  teeth.  Indeed,  I  think  that  we  are  often  too 
ftpt  hastily  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  hereditary  syphilis  exists, 
when  on  a  more  careful  and  searching  examination  into  some  of  these 
histories,  it  would  be  found  that/  the  miscarriages,  early  deaths  of  the 
<Mdren,  etc.,  -were  due  to  perfectly  natural  causes,  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  syphilitic  taint.  I  may  of  course  be  met  with  the 
ooiistantly  recurring  argument  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  the  history,  but  I  think  that  we  are  justified  in  giving  the  patient 
and  his  parents  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  if  no  reUable  proof  of  the 
presence  of  inherited  syphilis  can  be  made  out.  For  this  reason,  I 
must  completely  dis^ree  with  those  authors  who  term  this  disease 
"syphilitic  comeitis."  For,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  firequently 
met  with  in  persons,  in  whom  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  syphilitic 
taint  can  be  detected.  Whilst  combating  some  of  these  views,  I  must, 
however,  seize  this  opportunity  to  express  my  admiration  for  the  very 
important  and  interesting  researches  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,* 
into  the  frequent  connection  between  inherited  syphilis  and  many  of 
the  diseases  of  the  eye,  a  discovery  which  has  proved  of  great  im- 
portance and  use  in  the  treatment  of  these  affections.  Mr.  Brudenell 
Carter  points  out  that  the  absence  of  syphilis  in  the  parents  does  not 
necessarily  preclude  its  existence  in  children,  as  the  taint  may  have 
been  introduced  by  vaccination  .f 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  we  must  be  chiefly  contented  with 
gnarding  the  eye  against  all  noxious  influences,  such  as  bright  light, 
wind,  draughts,  etc.,  and  must  endeavour  to  prevent  the  inflammatory 
spiptoms  from  gaining  an  undue'  prominence.  Unfortunately  we  do 
not  at  present  know  of  any  means  of  checking  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  disease,  or  of  curtailing  its  protracted  course. 
The  use  of  caustics  or  astringent  collyria  must  be  most  carefully 
avoided,  as  they  only  tend  to  increase  the  inflammatory  irritation  and 
to  produce  complications,  such  as  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  or  inflammation 
of  the  iris  or  ciliaiy  body.     At  the  outset,  atropine  should  always  be 

*  Tide  Mr.  Hutchinson's  admirable  work,  "Syphilitic. Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 
Eur 

t  "Lancet,"  1868;  1,766. 
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applied,  although  when  ihe  oomea  becomes  difiiiselj  clouded,  it  is  but 
of  little  use,  as  it  is  not  absorbed,  and  it  is  apt  to  increase  the  inflamma- 
tion if  it  be  too  long  continued.  But  when  the  oomea  begins  to  clear, 
atropine  or  the  belladonna  coUjrium  should  be  again  applied.  Local  de- 
pletion and  very  antiphlogistic  treatment  are  not  well  borne,  on  account 
of  the  weakly  and  feeble  health  of  the  patient.  Moreover,  thej  tend 
to  impede  the  formation  of  blood-vessels  on  the  cornea,  and  to  protract 
the  course  of  the  disease.  But  if  symptoms  of  cyclitis  make  their 
appearance,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temple,  and  paracentesis 
should  be  performed ;  and  if  the  sight  deteriorates  greatly,  tiie  field  be- 
comes contracted,  and  especially  if  the  intra-ocular  tension  increases,  an 
iridectomy  should  be  made  at  once.  When  the  cornea  is  beginning  to 
clear  up,  the  absorption  of  the  morbid  products  may  be  hastened  by 
applying  sb'ght  irritants.  The  best  to  commence  with,  is  the  insuffla- 
tion of  calomel,  which  should  be  employed  once  daily.  K  the  eye  bears 
this  well,  without  becoming  too  much  irritated,  the  yellow  precipitate 
ointment  should  be  substituted  for  it.  At  first,  I  generally  employ  it 
of  about  the  strength  of  two  grains  to  the  drachm,  and  use  but  a  very 
small  quantity.  K  it  excites  much  irritation,  I  apply  a  still  weaker  oint- 
ment, or  postpone  its  use  for  a  few  days.  I  have  found  it  by  &r  the  best 
remedy  for  accelerating  the  absorption  of  opacities  of  the  cornea.  A 
coUyrium  of  iodide  of  potassium  (gr.  ij  ad  ^')  is  also  serviceable  for 
this  purpose.  In  very  obstinate  cases  of  diffiise  comeitis  I  have  also 
occasionally  found  much  benefit  from  the  application  of  a  seton  to 
the  temple.    Hasner  has  practised  paracentesis. 

In  some  cases  iridectomy  proves  beneficial  not  only  in  accelerating 
the  cure,  but  also  in  the  early  stage  sometimes  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale  informs  me  that  he  has  practised  it 
wiiii  success  in  cases  in  which  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  rapid  and 
unchecked  by  other  remedies,  and  in  which  there  had  been  a  diminution 
of  the  eye  tension  before  the  operation. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  attend  to  the  general  health  of  the 
patients,  as  they  are  as  a  rule  of  a  feeble  cachectic  habit  Tonics,  espe- 
cially the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  quinine,  or  the  citrate  of  quinine 
and  steel  should  be  administered.  Cod-liver  oil,  with  or  without  quinine 
or  steel  is  also  of  much  benefit.  If  a  syphilitic  taint  is  suspected,  the 
iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  in  combination  with  the  bichloride 
of  mercury  and  cinchona,  may  be  given  with  much  advantage.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious  and  easily  digestible.  Meat  may  be  allowed 
two  or  three  times  daily,  and  wine  and  malt  liquor  may  be  fi-eely  ad- 
ministered. In  fact  everything  should  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
patient.  In  hospital  practice,  I  have  often  been  ob%ed  to  take  such 
patients  into  the  house  for  many  months,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  more  attention,  and  a  more  generous  diet  than  they  would  have 
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obtained  al  home.  When  the  acute  stage  is  past,  and  the  cornea  is 
beginmng  to  dear,  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  sent  into  the 
oonntiy,  or  stQl  better  to  the  sea  side,  and  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  ont- 
(^•door  exercise.  The  obstinate  photophobia  and  chronic  irritability 
of  the  eye,  which  often  prove  so  troublesome,  yield  sometimes  most 
npidly  to  change  of  air. 

2.  In  the  non-vascular  diffuse  comeiUs,  we  notice  that  a  small  cloud 
appears  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  unaccompanied  by  any  but  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  there  is  only  a  very  faint  rosy  in- 
jection around  the  cornea,  but  not  extending  on  to  it.  In  the  course  of 
ten  or  fourteen  days  the  opacity  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
eornea,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  ground  glass,  or  of  a  mirror  that 
has  been  Kghtly  breathed  upon.  The  symptoms  of  irritation,  especially 
the  photophobia,  may  now  increase  somewhat,  but  the  yascularity  re- 
mains slight.  The  vessels  never  become  very  numerous  or  closely 
crowded  together,  as  is  the  case  in  the  vascular  form ;  but  individual 
nsseia  straggle  on  towards  the  infiltration,  and  do  not  terminate  uni- 
fonnly  in  a  defined  line.  The  opacity  gradually  becomes  somewhat 
more  dense  and  yellow  towards  the  centre,  and  then,  after  a  time, 
dears  up  at  the  periphery,  and  thd  infiltration  slowly  disappears  in 
a  centripetal  direction.  The  course  of  this  form  is  also  extremely 
protracted,  and  many  months  may  elapse  until  the  cornea  regains 
its  transparency.  The  prognosis  is  still  more  favourable  than  in  the 
vAficnlar  form,  for  there  is  fsar  less  tendency  to  complications  with 
inflanmiation  of  the  iris  or  ciliary  body,  or  to  ulceration  of  the  cornea ; 
atthongh  the  latter  may  be  produced  if  strong  caustics  or  astringents 
be  employed. 

The  causes  are  the  same  as  in  the  vascular  form.  K  there  is  any 
marked  irritability  of  the  eye,  this  should  be  treated  by  atropine,  cold 
compresses,  blisters,  etc.  But  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  just  the 
Tererse  obtains,  the  progress  of  the  afiection  languishes  and  becomes 
torpid,  and  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tory irritation.  In  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  apply  a  slight  irritant, 
more  especially  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  every  day  for  a 
few  dajB.  This  will  excite  a  little  irritation,  the  central  portion  of  the 
infiltration  will  become  somewhat  more  thick  and  yellow,  and  the 
progress  of  the  disease  will  be  accelerated.  It  has  often  been  noticed 
that  a  certain  amount  of  conjunctivitis  is  very  favourable.  Thus,  if 
the  patient  suffering  &om  this  form  of  comeitis,  by  accident  contracts 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  the  progress  of  the  afiection  of  the  cornea  will  be 
gv^ly  hastened,  and  an  infiltration  disappear  in  a  few  weeks,  which 
wonld  otherwise  have  taken  many  months  before  it  had  become 
^'Iwjrbed.  This  feet  led  Von  Graefe  to  employ  warm  fomentations  in 
^^tfifle  cases,  in  order  to  excite  a  certain  degree  of  inflammatory  swelling 
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of  the  conjunctiYa.  They  are  indicated  if  the  vascularity  and  irritation 
are  but  very  slight,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  extremely  protracted 
and  sluggish.  They  must  be  employed  with  care  and  circumspection, 
so  that  they  may  not  excite  too  much  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  would  retard  instead  of  hastening  the  absorption  of  the  infiltra* 
tion,  and  perhaps  leave  it  incomplete. 


8.— OPACITIES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

These  vary  much  in  situation,  extent,  and  thickness.  If  they  are 
quite  superficial  and  thin,  looking  like  a  fiEiint,  greyish-blue  cloud,  they 
are  termed  nebul».  If  the  opacity  is  of  a  denser,  white,  pearly,  ten- 
dinous character,  and  situated  more  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the 
cornea,  it  is  called  an  albugo  or  leucoma. 

A  temporary  diffuse  opacity  of  the  cornea  may  be  produced  by 
sudden  increase  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  as  in  certain  forms  of 
glaucoma,  etc.  This  opacity  is  probably  due  in  part  to  a  displacement 
of  some  of  the  corneal  elements,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  a  disturbance  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  from  the  compression  of  the  nerves. 

We  meet  with  a  very  superficial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  is  due 
to  changes  in  the  epithelial  layer.  Here  and  there  the  epithelial  cells 
become  thickened,  aggregated  together,  and  opaque,  their  contents 
having  perhaps  undergone  fisktty  degeneration.  These  opacities  are  of 
a  &int  grey,  or  bluish-grey  colour,  with  an  irregular  margin.  In  their 
centre,  the  reflection  of  an  object,  for  instance  the  bars  of  a  window, 
will  be  found  indistinct,  or  more  or  less  distorted.  Generally  the 
opacities  are  easily  observable.  They  may,  however,  be  so  slight  as  to 
escape  detection,  except  with  the  obUque  illumination,  when  they  be- 
come very  evident.  They  are  chiefly  met  with  as  the  result  of  the 
superficial  forms  of  comeitis,  especially  pannus  due  to  distichiasis  or 
granular  lids,  and  also  of  the  superficial  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 

The  deeper  opacities,  which  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
cornea  itself,  may  be  confined  to  a  certain  portion  of  it  (partial 
leucoma)  or  extend  over  its  whole  surface  (total  leucoma).  The 
cloudiness  may  either  be  of  a  uniform  greyish-blue,  or  greyish- white 
colour,  or  may  be  made  up  of  several  opaque,  white  patches  or  spots  of 
varying  extent  and  shape.  The  outline  of  these  opacities  is  irregular 
and  not  sharply  defined,  being  shaded  gradually  off  into  the  normally 
transparent  cornea  Their  thickness  and  colour  also  vary  much,  from 
a  greyish-blue  to  a  yellowish-white  and  densely  opaque  tint.  The 
epithelial  layer  is  often  irregular  and  punctated,  as  if  a  fine  powder  had 
been  dusted  over  it,  and  this  causes  a  distortion  of  the  reflected  image. 
Or,  again,  the  opacities  may  look  like  little  opaque,  chalky  nodules 
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stpewn  abont  on  different  portions  of  the  cornea  (generally  near  its 
sor&ce),  and  are  the  remains  of  phljctennlflB. 

Fine  punctated  opacities  are  also  met  with  on  the  posterior  snrface 
of  the  cornea.  They  are  generally  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
with  its  base  downwards,  and  are  chiefly  due  to  a  precipitation  of 
Ijmph  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea,  but  also  perhaps  to  inflam- 
matoiy  changes  in  the  posterior  epithelial  layer.  These  peculiar 
opadd^  are  obeerred  in  serous  iritis  (sometimes  termed  aquo- 
capsulitis,  comeitis  punctata,  etc.),  and  also  in  inflammations  of  the 
<feeper  tunics  of  the  eyebaU,  and  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  In  the' 
latter  cases,  similar  punctated  opacities  may  also  occur  on  the  anterior 
mrfiaoe  of  the  cornea.  The  different  opacities  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, are  chiefly  due  to  inflammatory  changes  in  the  corneal  and 
epithelial  cells,  and  are  capable  of  undergoing  almost  complete  absorp- 
tion, so  that  they  may  hardly  leave  a  trace  behind  them.  It  is  neces- 
nij  to  distinguish  firom  them  another  form  of  opacity,  which  is 
dependent  upon  permanent  change,  often  of  a  tendinous  or  cicatricial 
nature,  and  hence  does  not  undergo  absorption,  but  remains  indelible. 
These  opacities  are  more  regular  and  sharply  defined  in  their  outline, 
and  have  a  more  uniform,  tendinous,  glistening-white  or  chalky 
appearance,  having,  perhaps,  a  deposit  of  fatty  or  earthy  matter  in 
the  centre.  The  epithelial  layer  is  smooth  and  not  irregular.  These 
cicatrices  vaiy  in  extent  and  shape,  in  accordance  witii  the  size  and 
depth  of  the  original  ulcer ;  they  do  not,  however,  correspond  exactly 
to  it,  because  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  very  frequently  filled  up  by 
transparent  corneal  tissue.  These  cicatricial  opacities  occur  very 
frequentiy  together  with  those  due  to  inflammatory  changes,  so  that 
we  have  the  two  forms  existing  together.  The  cicatrix,  instead  of 
being  sharply  defined,  is  then  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  wide, 
opaque  areola  of  inflammatory  infiltration.  The  latter  may  in  time 
become  completely  absorbed  and  transparent,  and  leave  only  the 
cicatricial  opacity,  which  will,  of  course,  be  now  considerably  less  in 
Bie  than  the  original  leucoma. 

In  cases  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  accompanied  with  ante- 
nor  synechia,  the  cicatrix  to  which  the  iris  remains  attached  is  termed 
^^vccma  adherens,  K  it  be  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  a 
portion  of  the  pupil  will  be  included  in  it,  leaving,  perhaps,  the  other 
part  of  the  pupil  fi-ee,  and  opposite  a  transparent  portion  of  the  cornea. 

A  peculiar  superficial  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  sometimes  met  with, 
which  is  due  to  calcareous  deposits  (consisting  of  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime)  in  the  anterior  elastic  lamina.  These  opacities  are  of 
a  mottled  brownish  hue,  with  an  indistinct  margin,  which  shades  off, 
more  or  less  abruptly,  into  the  healthy  cornea.  Their  course  is  very 
protracted,  and  they  are  apt  simxdtaneously  to  affect  both  eyes.     Two 
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very  interesting  cases  of  this  peculiar  opacity,  which  occurred  about  tbe 
same  time,  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Dixon*  and  Mr.  Bowman.'f    In 
each  of  these  cases  a  portion  of  the  opacity  opposite  the  pupil  Tras 
scraped  off  with  a  scalpel,  and  was  found  to  consist  of  hard  igritiy 
matter,  situated  just  beneath    the    epithelium.     The    result  of    the 
operation  upon  the  sight  was  excellent.     In  such  cases  Dr.    PopeJ 
has  found  much  benefit  from  the  application  of  acetic  acid,  at  first  to 
the  circumference  only  of  the  diseased  part.     After  an  hour  or  tvo  the 
sloughing  mass  was  removed,  and  if  the  whole  thickness  of  the  diseaaed- 
epithelium  had  not  been  destroyed,  the  application  was  renewed  sJk. 
once,  but  with  still  greater  care  than  in  the  first  application.  It  should 
not  be  re-applied  till  the  epithelium  is  restored  and  all  irritation  has 
subsided.     Sometimes  earthy  or   metallic   incrustations  are  formed 
upon  the  cornea,  and  give  rise  to  peculiar  opaque  specks.     This  occa- 
sionally occurs  from  the  contact  of  quicklime  or  the  deposits  formed 
from  lead  lotion  in  cases  of  ulcers  or  abrasions  of  the  cornea.     Here  I 
must  again  warn  the  reader  against  the  use  of  coUyria  containing  lead 
in  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea  or  even  abrasion  of  the  corneal  epithe- 
lium,  for  the  precipitation  of  the  lead  gives  rise  to  a  very  marked 
white  stain,  which  produces  great  impairment  of  sight  if  it  be  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  cornea. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  opacity  of  the  cornea  will  depend  veiy 
much  upon  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  upon  the  dura- 
tion, extent,  situation,  and  nature  of  the  opacity.  Thus,  in  children 
and  young  persons  in  good  health,  opacities,  the  result  even  of  extensive 
oomeitis  or  deep  ulcers,  may  in  time  disappear  almost  completely, 
without  leaving,  perhaps,  any  trace  behind.  I  have  already  stated  that 
this  may  even  occur  in  small  perforating  ulcers,  Which  have  given  rise 
to  central  capsular  cataract.  With  regard  to  the  opacities  due  to  in- 
flammatory changes  in  the  corneal  tissue,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  more  recent,  superficial,  and  limited  such  opacities 
are,  the  more  rapidly  and  completely  do  they  disappear.  By  the 
application  of  irritants  to  the  eye,  we  may  greatly  assist  in  removing 
the  cloudiness  due  to  inflammatory  changes  in  the  corneal  and  epithe- 
lial cells.  We  thus  excite  hypenemia  of  the  parts,  increase  the 
interchange  of  material,  and  accelerate  and  stimulate  the  prooees  of 
absorption.  When  the  opacities  are  due  to  permanent  cicatricial 
changes,  these  applications  are  of  no  avail,  and  we  must  then  have 
recourse  to  other  remedies  if  the  opacity  causes  any  impairment  of 
vision.  If  the  opacity  is  dense  and  situated  in  or  very  near  the  centre 
of  the  cornea,  the  sight  may  be  very  considerably  affected,  as  it  will 

•  "  DisoMes  of  the  Eye/'  8rd  edition,  p.  114. 

t  "  Lectures  on  puta  oonoemed  in  the  Operations  on  the  Bye,*'  pp.  88  and  117. 

X  "  Knspp*8  Archiv.,"  1,  2,  450. 
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more  cr  less  oover  the  pupil.  But  even  slighter  opacities  may  some- 
what  impair  and  confuse  the  vision,  hy  the  diflnsion  and  irregnlar 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  which  they  produce.  But,  apart  from 
ibis  effect  upon  the  sight,  these  opacities  may  give  rise  to  other  com- 
pHca^ns.  Thns,  on  acconnt  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  retinal  image 
produoed  by  the  clondy  state  of  the  cornea,  the  patient  will  bring  smaU 
objects  (as  in  reading,  sewing,  etc.)  very  close  to  the  eye,  in  order  to 
gain  a  larger  and  more  distinct  image.  Bnt  this  constant  accommoda- 
^tion  for  a  very  near  point,  after  a  time  canses  the  lens  to  forfeit  some 
of  its  elasticity,  so  that  it  cannot  resume  its  original  form,  and  the 
•coommodation  cannot  relax  itself  completely  when  the  eye  is  looking  at 
distant  objects.  The  lens  remains  too  convex,  and  the  eye  has  become 
myopic.  The  myopia  may  be  also  in  part  dne  to  a  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  eyeball,  produced  by  constant  and  long-continued  accommoda- 
tion for  near  objects  (mde  article  '^  Myopia  ").  Opacities  of  the  oomea 
maj  also  give  rise  to  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs,  and  to  strabismus. 

Innumerable  local  remedies  have  been  recommended  for  the  disper- 
sion of  opacities  of  the  cornea.     From  amongst  these  we  may  select  the 
fdlowing  as  the  most  trustworthy  and  efficacious : — ^The  insufflation  of 
calomel,  the  red  or  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment,  collyria  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  vinum  opii,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the 
sulphate  of  soda.  A  small  quantity  of  the  latter  may  be  dusted  into  the 
eye,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  coUyrium,  about  1 — 2  grains  to  ^  of  water. 
Together  with  the  use  of  any  of  these  agents,  atropine  should  be 
appUed,  as  it  diminishes  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  thus  facilitates 
the  interdmnge  of  material  and  the  process  of  absorption.     I  have 
generally  found  it  best,  first  to  dust  in  calomel  for  a  few  days,  in  order 
to  see  how  the  eye  bears  this,  and  then,  if  it  does  not  excite  too  much 
irritation,  to  employ  a  stronger  irritant,  especially  the  red  or  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury  ointment.     At  first  its  strength  should  not,  I  think, 
exceed  one  or  two  grains  to  the  drachm  of  lard.     A  little  portion,  about 
the  size  of  a  couple  of  pins'  heads,  should  be  placed  on  the  inside  of  the 
lower  eyelid,  by  means  of  a  probe,  and  the  lids  should  then  be 
rabbed  over  the  cornea,  so  that  the  ointment  may  come  well  in  contact 
with  it.    If  the  yellow  precipitate  ointment  be  used  of  greater  strength 
than  that  mentioned  above,  it  should  be  removed  after  a  few  minutes, 
otherwise  it  will  produce  too  much  irritation.     If  it  is  found  that  the 
ointment  excites  a  great  deal  of  irritation,  redness,  and  pain,  a  smaller 
quantity,  or  a  weaker  preparation  should  be  used,  or  the  calomel  should 
be  again  substituted  for  a  few  days.     Oenerally  it  is  better  if  the 
surgeon  can  himself  apply  these  remedies,  as  he  is  then  able  to  watch 
their  action  upon  the  eye ;  but  if  the  proper  mode  of  using  the  calomel 
or  the  ointment  be  explained  and  shown  to  the  patient,  I  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  these  remedies  applied  by  the  patient  himself,  or 
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his  friends.  Bnt  if  I  do  not  apply  the  ointment  myself  I  never  presox-ibe 
it  stronger  than  gr.  i — ^ii  ad  5j  ;  as  the  stronger  preparation  requires 
to  be  removed  from  the  conjunctiva  after  2 — 3  minutes.  I  have  also 
found  advantage  from  the  application  of  iodide  of  potassium,  either  in  a 
coUyrium  or  mixed  witii  the  yellow  precipitate,  in  the  following^  pro- 
portion : — Iodide  of  Potassium  gr.  j,  Yellow  Oxide  of  Mercury  gr.  ij, 
Adipis  5j — 5ij.  The  instillation  of  a  little  vinum  opii  also  proves  very 
useful.  Nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper  are  only  indicated  -wlieii 
there  is  any  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  accompanied  hy 
some  muco-purulent  discharge.  After  any  of  these  remedies  have  been 
used  for  some  length  of  time,  they  should  be  exchanged  for  some  oth^ 
agent,  as  the  eye  gets  accustomed  to  them,  and  they  appear  temporarily 
to  lose  their  effect. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  unsightly  appearance  produced  by  a  leucoma, 
de  Wecker*  has  hit  upon  the  ingenious  idea  of  tattooing  the  opaqne 
portion  of  the  cornea  with  indian  ink.     Moreover,  he  has  found  that 
not  only  the  appearance  but  the  sight  is  unproved  by  this  proceeding, 
as  the  dense  black  opacity  thus  produced  greatly  diminishes  the  dif- 
fusion of  light.     He  performs  the  operation  in  the  following  manner : 
— The  lids  being  kept  well  apart  by  the  speculum  and  the  eyeball 
fixed,  a  little  fluid  indian  ink  is  to  be  rapidly  inserted  beneath  the  epi* 
thelial  layer,  by  means  of  12 — 15  oblique  punctures,  made  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  hollow  spud,  somewhat  resembling  that  often  employed  for 
removing  foreign  bodies  &om  the  cornea.     This  operation  should  be 
repeated  6 — 8  times  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  until  the  whole  leucoma 
is  dyed  black.    The  efiect  lasts  for  a  long  time.   Dr.  Tycehurstf  employs 
2 — i  sewing  needles  tied  together,  previously  paints  over  the  opacity 
with  thick  indian  ink,  and  then  pricks  through  it  with  the  needles. 
He  also  advises  leaving  the  speculum  in  until  the  ink  has  dried  tho- 
roughly.    I  have  tried  tattooing  in  several  cases  with  marked  benefit 
as  to  the  appearance  of  the  eye,  and  can  strongly  recommend  its  use. 

Electricity  was  formerly  in  vogue  for  the  cure  of  opacities  of  the 
cornea.     It  has  now,  however,  &llen  into  disuse. 

Dr.  Rothmund,;!:  of  Munich,  has  lately  strongly  reconmiended  the 
subconjunctival  injection  of  tepid  salt  and  water  in  cases  of  dense  non- 
vascular opacities,  such  as  often  remain  after  difiuse  comeitis.  The 
strength  of  his  solution  varies  from  3j — Jj  of  Salt  to  5j  of  Water. 

Chalky  incrustations,  or  deposits  of  lead  upon  the  cornea,  should  be 
carefully  scraped  oflf  with  a  cataract  or  sickle-shaped  knife.  K  they 
are  extensive,  the  whole  need  not  be  removed,  but  only  a  portion 
sufficiently  large  to  uncover  the  pupil.  As  this  operation  is  sometimes 
very  painful,  it  had  better  be  done  under  chloroform,  especially  in 

•  "  Knapp's  ArohiT."  2,  2,  84.  f  "  Lancet,"  May  4, 1872. 

X  **  Klinische  Monatsbl&ttor  £.  Augenheilkuncie/*  1866,  p.  161. 
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children.  Afterwards,  a  little  olive  oil  or  atropine  should  be  applied  to 
the  eye. 

Bat  if  the  opacity  resists  all  these  remedies,  and  materially  impairs 
the  sight,  we  most  endeavour  to  improve  vision,  either  perhaps  by 
6ome  optical  arrangement,  or  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil 
opposite  a  clear  portion  of  the  cornea.  For  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  effect  of  the  difiusion  and  irregular  refraction  of  the  rays 
produced  by  the  cloudiness,  the  stenopeic  spectacles  will  often  be 
foond  of  great  use  (Bonders).*  They  consist  of  an  oval  metal 
pbte,  having  a  small  central  aperture.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
peimit  only  the  central  rays,  which  fall  in  the  optic  axis,  to  pass, 
whereas  all  the  peripheral,  diffused  light  is  excluded.  1£  necessary, 
amvex  or  concave  lenses  may  be  applied  behind  the  apparatus. 
Although  these  stenopaic  spectacles  often  answer  admirably  for  any 
employment  ai  near  objects,  e.g.,  reading,  sewing,  engraving,  etc.,  they 
cannot  be  used  for  walking  about,  as  they  produce  too  great  a  con- 
tnction  of  the  field  of  vision. 

An  artificial  pupil  may  be  made  either  by  means  of  an  iridectomy, 
an  iridodesis,  or  iiidoenkleisis.  If  the  opacity  is  confined  to  the  centre 
of  the  cornea,  it  will  be  best  to  perform  iridodesis  or  iridoenkleisis,  for, 
by  80  doing,  we  can  draw  the  iris  somewhat  forward  opposite  the 
opadfy,  and  thus  diminish  the  diffusion  of  light  produced  by  the  latter ; 
moreover,  the  apex  of  the  artificial  pupil  will  be  opposite  the  edge  of 
the  lens,  and  will  thus  prevent  the  irregular  refraction  which  woxdd  be 
caused  if  the  periphery  of  the  lens  were  widely  exposed  by  an  iridec- 
tomy. But  if  the  opacity  is  more  considerable,  and  does  not  leave  a 
wide  margin  of  clear  cornea,  the  artificial  pupil  thus  made  will  be 
maufficient,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  light  admitted 
into  the  eye,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  better  to  make  an  iridectomy, 
which  should,  however,  be  but  small.  If  the  margin  of  transparent 
oomea  is  very  narrow,  there  is  always  the  danger  that  the  wound  made 
in  the  performance  of  iridectomy  may  produce  a  certain  degree  of  fresh 
opacity  of  the  small  portion  of  clear  cornea  upon  it,  and  thus  militate 
against  the  benefit  derived  from  the  operation.  In  order  to  obviate  this 
danger,  we  may  make  the  artificial  pupil  by  corydialysis,  which  would, 
of  course,  produce  no  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  opposite  to  the  new 
pupil,  the  iiicision  being  made  at  another  portion  of  the  cornea.  An 
artificial  pupil  should  always  be  made  opposite  that  portion  of  the  cornea 
whidi  is  the  most  clear,  and  has  the  truest  curvature.  The  direction 
inwards,  or  slightly  downwards  and  inwards,  is  by  far  the  best  for 
optical  purposes,  for  not  only  does  the  artificial  pupil  then  correspond 
to  the  Tisoal  line,  but  it  also  assists  better  in  the  binocular  vision 

*  "  A  f.  O./'  i,  I,  251 ;  ride  abo  Donders'  "  Anomalies  of  AocommodatioB  and 
Befriction  d  the  Eje."     Now  Syden.  Society,  p.  128. 
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(OemeinschafUicher  Sebact)  with  the  other  eye.  If  any  anterior 
synechia  exists,  and  its  extent  is  bnt  small,  it  may  be  divided  with  the 
point  of  the  broad  needle  or  iridectomy  knife,  in  the  performance  of 
iridodesis  or  iridectomy.  If  it  is  of  recent  formation  (as  after  an 
incised  or  punctured  wound  of  the  cornea),  the  adhesion  is  often  60 
slight  that  it  may  easily  be  detached  with  a  blunt  hook  or  a  small 
spud. 

Mr.  Power  has  lately  revived  an  operation,  which,  if  it  could  be 
performed  with  even  partial  success,  would  prove  of  great  value  to  a 
large  number  of  those  who  are  now  irrecoverably  blind  from  dense 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  The  operation  suggested  is  that  of  transplan- 
tation of  the  cornea  from  an  animal,  such  as  the  rabbit  or  dog,  to 
man,  or  from  man  to  man.  The  instrument  used  is  a  veiy  sharp  cir- 
cular punch,  f  ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  patient  is  rendered 
ansDsthetic  by  chloroform,  and  the  opaque  cornea  removed  by  a  few 
circular  movements ;  any  protruding  vitreous  is  carefully  cut  away  with 
scissors,  and  all  bleeding  having  ceased,  a  corresponding  portion  of 
cornea  is  rapidly  removed  from  the  animal  selected,  and  laid  gently  in 
the  wound.  The  membrane  should  be  touched  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  forceps,  but  a  pad  and  bandage  must  be  applied.  Union  takes  place 
readily,  and,  as  shown  by  microscopic  examination,  is  perfect.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  transplanted  cornea  of  the  rabbit  always  became  opaque, 
though  in  one  instance  it  remained  semi-transparent  for  nearly  six 
weeks,  when  the  eye  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  a  blow. 


9.— ARCUS  SENILIS. 

This  peculiar  marginal  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  due  to  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  corneal  tissue,  which  generally  commences  first  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cornea.  It  then  shows  itself  in  the  lower,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  two  arcs  increase  more  and  more,  until  at  last  they 
meet  and  encircle  the  whole  cornea.  V©  ar©  chiefly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Canton*  for  an  exact  and  extensive  knowledge  of  this  condition ; 
he  has  found  that  it  generally  occurs  about  the  age  of  50,  but  it 
may  appear  at  a  much  earlier  age,  especially  in  fi^milies  in  which  it 
appears  to  be  hereditary.  He  also  considers  that  the  arcus  senilis 
affords  us  the  best  indication  of  the  proneness  of  other  tissues  to  &tty 
degeneration. 

The  opacity  is  at  first  of  a  light  grey  colour,  appearing  like  a 
narrow,  silvery  rim  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  but  not  reaching  quite 
up  to  the  latter,  being  always  divided  from  it  by  a  transparent  portion 
of  cornea.     At  a  later  period,  the  opacity  assumes  a  denser  and  more 

*  Vide  Mr.  Edwin  Canton's  work,  "  On  the  Aroui  SeniliB,"  London,  1863. 
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creamy  tint,  and  increases  in  depth  and  width,  being  generally  broader 
aboTB  and  below  than  at  the  sides.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
&tty  degeneration  of  the  corneal  tissue  would  impede  or  prevent  the 
imioD  of  an  incision  lying  in  this  part  of  the  cornea.  This  is,  how- 
eTer,  not  the  case,  for  we  find  that  a  section  carried  through  the  arcus 
aeoihs  heals  perfectly,  as  may  be  often  observed  in  cases  of  extraction 
of  cataract. 

10.— CONICAL  CORNEA- 

When  this  affection  is  but  slight,  a  cursory  observer  may  easily 

OTerlook  it,  and  mistake  it,  perhaps,  for  a  case  of  myopia,  complicated 

with  weakness  of  sight  (amblyopia).     But  a  marked  case  cannot  well 

be  overlooked.     On  regarding  such  an  eye  from  the  front,  we  notice 

that  the  centre  of  the  cornea  appears  unusually  glistening  and  bright, 

as  if  a  tear  drop  were  suspended  frx)m  it.     If  we  then  look  at  it  in 

profile,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  conicity  will  become  at  once  apparent. 

Sometimes  the  conicity  is  not  in  the  centre,  but  nearer  the  margin  of 

the  cornea.     But  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  even  the  slightest 

cases  of  conical  cornea  may  be  diagnosed  with  certainty,  as  was  first 

pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bowman.*     For  this  purpose  the  mirror  alone  is  to 

be  used,  without  the  convex  lens  in  front.    On  throwing  the  light  upon 

tbe  cornea,  we  receive  a  bright  red  reflection  through  the  centre  of  the 

oomea,  which  gradually  shades  off,  and  becomes  darker  towards  the 

base,  80  that  the  central  bright  red  spot  is  surrounded  by  a  dark  zone, 

which  in  its  turn  is  again  encircled  by  a  red  ring.     If  we  throw  the 

light  upon  the  centre  of  the  cornea  at  different  angles,  the  side  of  the 

cone  opposite  to  the  light  is  darkened.    The  central  red  zone  (in  which 

we  obtain  a  reverse  image  of  the  disc,  etc.)  is  due  to  the  reflection  of 

the  fbndus  through  the  central  conical  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  the 

outer  red  ring  to  the  reflection  through  the  normal  peripheral  portion 

of  the  cornea.   The  dark  zone  between  the  two  is,  according  to  &iapp,t 

due  to  the  diflusion  and  complete  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light  at  the 

base  of  the  cone,  where  it  passes  over  into  the  normal  curvature  of  the 

cornea. 

On  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  fondus  of  an  eye 
affected  with  conical  cornea,  we  notice  a  considerable  parallax  on 
moring  the  convex  lens  in  frt)nt  of  the  patient's  eye.  J  In  this  way  we 
can  produce  a  distortion  and  displacement  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
disc  and  retinal  vessels,  whilst  the  other  part  of  the  disc  remains 
unmoveable,  just  as  occurs  in  glaucomatous  excavation  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

•  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Bep.,"  ii,  164.  f  "  Kl.  Monatebl.,"  1864,  818. 

X  Donden,  "  A.  f.  C,"  1,  199 ;  alflo  Donden,  op.  cit.,  651. 
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Even  in  slight  cases  of  conical  cornea,  the  patients  always  complain 
of  considerable,  and  oflen  great  impairment  of  sight.     On  aoooont  of 
the  conicity  of  the  central  portion  of  the  cornea,  the  antero-posterior 
axis  is  increased  in  length,  and  hence  the  eye  has  become  more  or  less 
myopic,  and  the  patient  consequently  holds  small  objects  (as  in  readings, 
etc.)  very  close  to  the  eye.     But  the  impairment  of  sight  is  chiefly 
dne  to  the  astigmatism  caused  by  the  irregnlar  cnrvatore  of  the  cornea^ 
which  gives  rise  to  great  distortion  and  con^ion  of  the  retinal  images. 
Concave  spherical    lenses,   therefore,   generally  produce    but    slig'ht 
improvement,  but  some  benefit  is  occasionally  derived  from  cylindrical 
glasses,  although  the  astigmatism  is  as  a  rule  too  irregular  to  admit 
of  much  correction.     More  improvement  is  found  from  the  use  of  a 
circular  or  slit-shaped   stenopaic  apparatus,  fitted,  perhaps,  with    a 
suitable  concave  lens,  as  this  diminishes  the  circles  of  difiusion  upon 
the  retina  by  cutting  off*  the  peripheral  rays  of  light.    We  often  notice 
that  the  patients  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  for  themselves  by  nipping 
their  eyelids  together,  so  as  to  change  the  palpebral  aperture  into  a 
narrow  slit.   After  the  disease  has  existed  a  certain  time,  and  reached  a 
high  degree  of  development,  the  apex  of  the   cone  often  becomes 
opaque,  and  thus  the  sight  is  still  more  deteriorated. 

The  bulging  forward  of  the  cornea  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
intra-ocular  tension  (which  is  indeed  rather  slackened),  but  to  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  cornea,  and  as  this  bulging 
increases,  the  portion  of  cornea  embraced  in  it  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  however  attenuated  the  apex 
may  become,  it  never  gives  way,  except  through  an  accidental  injury. 
Mr.  Bowman  thinks  that  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  "  as  the  cornea 
becomes  thinner,  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour  by  exosmose  is 
facilitated,  and  thus  the  internal  pressure  is  reduced,  so  as  to  be  no 
longer  in  excess  of  the  diminished  resisting  power  of  the  cornea.  A 
balance  is  established  like  that  of  health,  only  that  there  is  a  more  than 
ordinary  outflow  of  the  aqueous  humour  by  transudation  through  the 
cornea.  This  accords  with  my  previous  observation,  as  to  such  eyes 
being  rather  unduly  soft." 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally  very  slow.  It  may  become 
stationary  at  any  point,  stopping  short  when  the  conicity  is  still  but 
slight,  or  going  on  until  it  is  very  considerable  and  the  apex  has 
become  clouded.  It  generally  sooner  or  later  attacks  both  eyes.  It 
occurs  frequently,  but  not  always,  in  persons  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  commences  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30.  Mr.  Bowman 
has  observed  a  very  few  cases  in  which  it  occurred  in  more  than  one 
member  of  the  same  &mily.  Any  considerable  and  protracted  use  or 
straining  of  the  eye  in  reading,  sewing,  etc.,  will  tend  to  increase  its 
development  and  produce  local  irritation  and  congestion. 
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Innnmerable  remedies  have  been  snggested  and  tried  for  the  relief 
and  cure  of  conical  cornea^  but  nntil  lately,  almost  all  of  them  without 
•Qcoess.  If  the  patient  is  in  delicate  health,  tonics  and  a  nutritious 
diet  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  should  be  prescribed,  and 
the  use  of  the  eyes  for  reading,  etc.,  should  be  forbidden  if  both  are 
affected.  In  order  to  neutralise  the  myopia  produced  by  the  conicity 
of  the  cornea,  Sir  W.  Adams  removed  the  lens.  Mr.  Wardrop  recom- 
mended frequent  tapping  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Mr.  Tyrrel  was  the 
first  to  make  an  artificial  pupil  in  this  disease,  and  this  is  the  treatment 
which  has  hitherto  proved  amongst  the  most  successful.  The  purpose 
we  have  in  view  in  making  an  artificial  pupil  is  twofold :  1st.  To  im- 
prove vision  by  making  a  pupil  opposite  a  portion  of  the  cornea  which 
has  retained  its  normal  curvature ;  2nd.  To  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and,  if  possible,  to  cause  it  to  retrograde  somewhat  by  diminish- 
ing the  intra-ocular  pressure. 

The  artificial  papil  may  be  made  either  by  an  iridectomy  or  an 
izidodesis.  By  the  former  operation,  we  certainly  bring  the  pupil 
opposite  a  marginal  portion  of  the  cornea,  but  there  is  this  disad- 
Tantage,  that  the  original  pupil  remains  opposite  the  conicity,  and 
therefore  the  rays  which  pass  through  it  are  difiused  and  irregularly 
refracted,  and  thus  course  the  retinal  image  and  diminish  its  distinct- 
nefis;  whereas,  by  means  of  an  iridodesis  we  can  draw  the  iris  well 
forward  towards  the  incision,  and  thus  displace  the  pupil  towards  a 
portion  of  the  cornea  which  is  less  irregularly  curved,  and  bring  the 
im  opposite  the  cone.  The  incision  should  be  made  slightly  in  the 
sclerotic,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  iris  may  not  be  moved  away  from 
the  lens.  The  best  direction  for  the  iridodesis  is  slightly  downwards 
and  inwards.  In  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  which  are  derived 
from  a  sUt-shaped  stenopaic  apparatus,  Mr.  Bowman  has  made  a  double 
iridodesis,  so  that  an  oblong  slit-shaped  pupil  is  obtained.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  offer  any  advantages  over  the  single  operation.  This 
maj  be  made  either  vertical  or  horizontal. 

My  own  experience  rather  tends  to  the  opinion  that  on  the  whole 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  more  arrested  and  the  bulging  of  the 
cornea  more  diminished  by  an  iridectomy  than  by  an  iridodesis.  Care 
most,  however,  be  taken  to  make  it  only  moderate  in  size,  and  perhaps 
slightly  upwards  and  inwards,  so  that  a  part  of  the  base  of  the  arti- 
fidal  pupil  may  be  covered  by  the  upper  lid.  In  slight  cases,  in  which 
the  conicity  is  either  almost  stationary  or  but  very  slowly  progressive, 
I  think  iridodesis  is  indicated,  whereas  if  it  is  considerable  and  markedly 
progressive,  an  iridectomy  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  fact  that  the  cicatricial  contraction  which  follows  extensive 
ulcers  or  infiltrations  of  the  cornea  always  produces  a  certain  degree  of 
diminution  or  flattening  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  led  Yon  Ghuefe 
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to  the  idea  that  a  Bimilar  effect  might  be  bronght  abont  in  seyere  cases 
of  oonieal  cornea,  by  the  artificial  prodnotioii  of  a  little  nicer.*     The 
operation  is  to  be  performed  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  point  of  a 
very  small  knife,  made  of  the  shape  of  Von  Ghraefe's  narrow  cataract 
knife,  but  smaller  in  size,  is  to  be  passed  into  the  middle  layers  of  the 
cornea,  jnst  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  to  the  extent  of  abont  a  line,  and  then 
bronght  ont  again  ;  so  that  a  yery  small  superficial  flap  may  be  formed, 
which  is  then  to  be  seized  with  a  very  fine  pair  of  forceps  and  snipped 
off  at  its  base  with  a  pair  of  carved  scissors,  thns  leaving  a  snperficia] 
gap  at  this  point.     Great  care  mnst  be  taken  that  the  knife  does  not 
penetrate  the  cornea,  of  which  there  is  the  greater  risk  on  account  of  ihe 
extreme  tenuity  of  the  cornea  at  the  apex  of  the  cone.     Should,  how- 
ever, perforation  occur,  the  operation  should  be  postponed  for  a  few 
days,  until  the  aperture  is  closed.     As  this  operation  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  cone,  I  have  lately 
adopted  a  different  proceeding,  which  appears  to  answer  very  well. 
With  the  point  of  a  broad  needle  I  scrape  off  a  circular  area  of 
the  epithelium  and  the  superficial  portion  of  the  cornea  at  the  apex  of 
the  cone,  to  the  size  desired  for  the  ulcer.     In  this  way  all  fear  of 
perforating  the  cornea  is  avoided,  and  we  can  define  the  size  of  the 
proposed  ulcer  with  great  nicety.     The  day  after  the  operation,  the 
floor  of  the  gap  is  to  be  lightly  touched,  at  two  or  three  points,  with  a 
finely  pointed  crayon  of  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  (nitrate  of  silver  1 
part,  nitrate  of  potash  2  parts),  the  effect  of  the  cauterization  being  at 
once  neutralized  by  the  application  of  salt  and  water.     The  application 
of  the  caustic  is  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  six  days, 
until  a  slight,  fidntly-yellowish  infiltration  is  formed,  with  but  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  pericorneal  injection,  when  we  may  consider  the  effect  as 
sufficient,  and  simply  apply  atropine  to  the  eye  and  guard  it  against 
exposure.     The  cauterization  generally  produces  but  very  little  irrita- 
tion.    Should  the  infiltration  show  a  tendency  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  perforating  xdcer,  the  compress  bandage  must  be  employed  alter- 
nately with  warm  aromatic  fomentations,  and  it  may  even  be  necessaiy 
to  perform  paracentesis.     The  improvement  of  the  sight  will  not  be  at 
once  apparent,  indeed  at  first  it  may  even  be  deteriorated,  but  at  the 
end  of  five  or  six  weeks,  when  the  infiltration  begins  to  contract,  it 
rapidly  increases,  the  little  cicatricial  opacity  gradually  diminishes  in 
size  and  density,  and  leaves  the  sight  greatly  improved.     Should  a 
permanent  opacity  be  left  and  interfere  much  with  the  sight,  an  artificial 
pupil  must  be  made. 

Mr.  Baderf  has  obtained  very  favoui*able  results  from  excising  an 

*  "  A.  f.  O.,"  12,  2,  215.  More  recently  Von  Graefe  published  an  elaboiato  and 
interesting  paper  upon  this  subject  in  the  "  Berliner  Eiinisohe  'Wochenschrift,*' 
1868,  No.  23.  t  "  Lancet,"  Jan.  20, 1878. 
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dfiptkaJ  piece  of  the  apex  of  the  cone.     The  operation  is  best  done  hy 

traimfiring  the  apex  of  the  cone  with  Graefe's  cataract  knife,  and  then 

cutting  oat  finom  within  ontwards ;  in  this  way  a  small  flap  is  made, 

which  is  then  to  be  seised  with  iris  forceps  and  excised  with  a  pair 

of  scissors.     Originally  he  transfixed  the  apex  of  the  cone  with  a 

small  curved  needle,  carrying  a  sntnre,  prior  to  making  the  incision 

with  the  knife,  so  that  the  flaps  could  afterwards  be  nnited  by  sntnre. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  wound  heals  very  readily  without 

i  suture.    A  l)andage  should  be  kept  over  the  eye  until  all  redness  and 

witermg  has  disappeared  ;  if  a  suture  has  been  applied,  it  may  remain 

in  tor  4 — 5  days,  but  must  be  removed  if  there  is  any  chemosis  or 

swelling  of  the  lids.     The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  operation  is,  that 

it  often  leaves  a  very  extensive  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cicatrix, 

which  may  not  only  impair  the  acuity  of  vision,  but  prove  of  subsequent 

danger  to  the  eye,  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  anterior  synechi®.     As 

it  is  often  difficult  in  this  way  to  get  both  sides  of  the  opening  of  equal 

nie  and  shape,  Mr.  Critchett  has  invented  the  following  ingenious 

kmfe.    It  consists  of  two  Sichel's  blades  (the  backs  of  which  touch, 

and  the  point  of  one  being  a  little  longer  than  the  other),  which  are  set 

upon  one  handle.     They  are  hinged  together,  so  that  they  can  be  set 

at  any  required  angle,  and  be  fixed  there  by  a  screw.     The  operation  is 

to  he  performed   as  follows: — The  blades  being  firmly  fixed  at  the 

desired  angle,  the  points  are  to  pierce  the  cornea  at  the  point  of  the 

cone  to  which  the  excision  is  to  reach,  passed  steadily  on  through  the 

anterior  chamber,  brought  out  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  cone,  and 

poshed  on  until  they  have  cut  their  way  out.     Thus  a  small  elliptical 

piece  (both  sides  of  which  are  exactly  equal  and  sharply  defined)  of  the 

cornea  will  be  excised.     Should  one  side  of  this  piece  remain  slightly 

adherent,  it  is  to  be  snipped  ofi*  with  scissors. 

Mr.  Bowman  has  lately  employed  a  drill  for  excising  a  portion  of 
the  cone,  and  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  description  of  this 
operation: 

*'  In  1869  I  had  some  small  cutting  trephines,*  made  by  Messrs. 

*  De  Wecker  has  also  lately  devised  a  trephine  which  is  oonstmoted  on  the 
woe  principle  as  Hosurteloiip's  artificial  leech.  The  catting  cylindrical  blade  is 
codowd  in  a  solid  tube,  firom  which  it  does  not  protrude,  except  upon  the  pressure 
of  t  spring.  At  present  he  only  thinks  the  instrument  indicated — 1.  In  cases  of 
eomplete  cicatrix  of  the  cornea,  more  especially  if  the  lens  has  escaped  daring  the 
soppantioo,  a  small  circular  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  cicatrix  is  to  be  punched 
oat,  so  as  to  leave  a  permanent  fistula.  By  this  proceeding  the  patients  may  gain 
a  fur  qnalitatiTe  perception  of  light,  sufficient  perhaps  to  enable  them  to  find  their 
WSJ  about,  or  even  to  decipher  large  letters.  2.  In  cases  of  absolute  glaucoma,  in 
«b^  a  wakMctorj  iridectomy  cannot  be  made  on  account  of  the  advanced  atrophy 
of  the  iris,  and  a  simple  sclerotomy  would  not  suffice.  Here  the  chief  objects  of  the 
openfcion  are  to  relieve  the  patient  of  the  severe  pain,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
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Wei^s^  adapted,  among  other  nses,  to  excise  a  defined  circnlar  portion 
of  the  apex  of  a  conical  cornea.  The  instmments  vary  in  diameter,  so 
as  to  remove  portions  of  different  sizes,  as  required.  They  are  also 
provided  with  a  moveable  *  stop,'  to  regolate  the  depth  of  penetration. 
They  are  rotated  by  the  finger  and  thumb. 

"  Having  found  the  application  of  caustic  to  the  abraded  surface 
according  to  G-raefe*8  method  to  be  followed  by  prolonged  irritation,  I 
soon  abandoned  its  use,  and  employed  the  trephines  to  remove  at  onoe^ 
a  circular  piece  of  cornea  in  its  whole  thickness,  the  portion  included 
in  the  instrument  being  seized  by  small  forceps  and  excised  by  scissors 
as  soon  as  the  escape  of  aqueous  humour  showed  that  the  chamber  nvas 
penetrated  at  any  part  of  the  circle.     A  satisfactory  modification  of 
the  curvature  was  thus  obtained,  but  with  the  occasional  disadvantage 
which  is  apt  to  attend  the  complete  removal  of  an  elliptical  or  other 
shaped  portion  by  any  method,  viz.,  that  during  the  healing  of  the 
gap,  the  pupillary  region  of  the  iris,  always   contracted  while   the 
aqueous  leaks,   is  liable  to  become  engaged  in  the  wound,  and  an 
anterior  synechia  to  result.     To  prevent  this  I   practised  iridectomy 
simultaneously  in  some  cases,  but  I  have  recently  operated  in  another 
way.     Instead  of  carrying  the  trephine  quite  through  the  cornea,  I 
withdraw  it  when  it  has  nearly  reached  the  membrane  of  Descemet, 
and  then  seizing  the  piece  with  fine  forceps,  dissect  it  off  with  a  broad 
needle.     The  floor  thus  left,  immediately  bulges  like  a  hernia,  and  it  is 
then  either  pimctured  at  its  centre,  or  a  small  central  portion  of  it  is 
excised,  the  object  being  to  allow  temporary  drainage  of  the  aqueous, 
and  thus  promote  the  contraction  of  the  cornea,  without  the  risk  of 
anterior  synechia ;  for  the  small  orifice  made  ought  to  corr^pond  with 
the  centre  of  the  pupil,  and,  to  ensure  accuracy  in  this  respect,  I  would 
suggest  the  use  of  Calabar  immediately  before  operating,  so  that  the 
site  of  the  contracted  pupil  may  be  a  guide  to  the  surgeon.     If  during 
the  ensuing  two  or  three  weeks  the  aqueous  is  found  to  have  re>accu- 
mulated,  the  central  point  is  again  opened  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
no  pain  or  irritation  beiug  thereby  occasioned.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable 
how  little  inconvenience  attends  the  whole  proceeding,  provided  ordi^iary 
prudence  be  observed. 

<*  The  improvement  of  the  curvature  goes  on  during  several  weeks 
after  the  final  closure  of  the  orifice,  and  should  any  conicity  be  found 
remaining  afterwards,  a  repetition  of  the  operation  on  a  smaller  scale 
will  furnish  the  means  of  correcting  it. 

*'  The  opacity  resulting  from  this  mode  of  operating,  seems  to  be 

enucleation  of  the  eyeball.  A  circular  portion  of  1  to  li  millimetres  in  diameter  ia 
to  be  remored  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  all  riak  of  injury 
to  the  lens,  or  of  approaching  too  closely  to  the  ciliary  body. '  Thus  a  large  filtrating 
cicatrix  is  established.    Vide  "  Annales  d*Oculistique,"  Oct,  1872. 
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unexpectedly  sli^t,  but,  if  required,  it  may  be  concealed  bj  the  tattoo- 
ing process. 

*'  Mj  experience  thus  far  indnces  me  to  recommend  this  operation 
in  even  the  earlier  stages  and  slighter  degrees  of  conical  cornea,  as  a 
smaller  extent  of  cornea  need  then  be  inyolyed,  and  there  must  be  a 
mndi  better  prospect  of  recovering  a  quite  normal  cnrvatore  than  if 
the  operation  be  delayed  nntil  the  bulge  grows  greater.  A  consider- 
tibU  advantage  therefore  of  this  method  would  seem  to  be  that,  by  its 
lannlessness,  it  will  admit  of  being  applied  to  a  number  of  slight  and 
incipient  cases,  which  the  surgeon  has  hitherto  been  very  timid  in 
meddling  with,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  attended  with  great 
defects  of  vision,  which  no  optical  contrivance  will  correct." 

At  present  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  these  more  modem  methods 
of  tivatmeni  of  conical  cornea  are  still  upon  their  trial,  and  nothing 
decisive  can  as  yet  be  said  as  to  their  relative  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages. The  simplest  and  easiest  is  without  doubt  the  formation  of 
a  central  ulcer  (Graefe's  method),  especially  if  the  denudation  be  made 
as  I  have  suggested,  by  simply  scraping  off  the  epitheHum  and  super- 
ficial layer  of  cornea.  It  certainly  requires  a  longer  time  than  excision 
or  drilling  out  of  a  piece,  but  it  is  also  much  easier.  Should  a  central 
lenooma  be  left,  an  iridectomy  would  improve  the  sight,  and  tattooing 
ihe  opacity  would  improve  the  appearance. 

IL-KERATO-GLOBUS  (HYDROPHTHALMIA  ANTERIOR 
HYDROPS  OP  THE  ANTERIOR  CHAMBER). 

This  disease  is  characterised  by  a  uniform  spherical  bulging  of  the 
whole  cornea,  so  that  it  is  increased  in  size  in  all  its  diameters. 
Generally,  however,  this  increa^  in  size  is  not  confined  to  the  cornea, 
hot  extends  to  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  sclerotic.  The  augmen- 
tation in  the  size  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  eyeball  is  ofben  so  consider- 
ate, that  the  eye  protrudes  between  the  palpebral  aperture,  and 
prevents  the  easy  closure  of  the  eyehds.  On  account  of  the  peculiar 
■taring  appearance  which  this  gives  to  the  eye,  the  disease  has  also 
heen  termed  "  huphthalmos.*'  True  hydrophthalmos  or  buphthalmos  is 
always  congenital.  For  an  important  and  very  interesting  account  of 
this  disease,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  a  dissertation  on  Hydroph- 
thahnos  congenitus,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  v.  Muralt,  of  Zurich,*  based  on 
cases  which  occurred  in  Professor  Homer's  Clinique. 

The   cornea    may    either  remain   transparent  or  become  slightly 

opaqne  near  the  periphery ;  in  other  cases  the  cloudiness  may  be  more 

considerable,  and  extend  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 

cornea.    The  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic  is  much  thinned  and  of  a 

•  Zurich,  published  by  Zurcher  and  Furrep,  1869. 
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blue  tint,  which  is  doe  to  a  shining  through  of  the  choroid.  The  sice 
of  the  anterior  chamber  is  mnch  increased,  both  in  depth  and  circum- 
ference. The  aqneoos  hnmoor  is  generally  clear.  The  iris  is  also 
enlarged,  and  the  fibres  near  its  ciliary  margin  are  stretched  and 
opened  np ;  the  pupil  is  generally  somewhat  dilated  and  ^uggish,  and 
perhaps  here  and  there  adherent  to  the  capsule.  The  iris  is  ofien 
somewhat  cupped  back,  which  increases  still  more  the  depth  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  it  may  also  be  tremulous,  which  may  be  either 
due  to  dislocation  of  the  lens,  caused  by  a  stretching  and  giving  waj 
of  its  suspensory  ligament,  or  to  the  iris  being  no  longer  in  contact 
with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  but  divided  from  it  by  a  collecfdon 
of  fluid  in  the  posterior  chamber.  Sometimes,  however,  the  iris  is 
bulged  forwards.  But  as  the  disease  advances,  the  optic  disc  becomes 
excavated  i&x)m  the  permanent  increase  in  the  intiti-ocular  tension,  the 
lens  becomes  opaque,  the  vitreous  humour  fluid,  the  retina  perhaps 
detached,  and  atrophy  of  the  eyebaU  may  close  the  scene.  On  account 
of  the  great  attenuation  of  the  anterior  portion  of  ihe  coats  of  the  eye, 
even  a  slight  blow  may  suffice  to  rupture  the  globe.  But  whether  this 
may  occur  spontaneously  is  doubtful.  The  state  of  the  sight  varies 
very  considerably.  In  some  cases,  the  patient  can  still  decipher  mode- 
rate sized  print ;  in  others  it  is  greatly  impaired,  which  may  be  due  to 
the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  to  inflammation  of  the  deeper  tunics  of  the 
eye.     As  a  rule  the  disease  terminates  sooner  or  later  in  blindness. 

The  affection  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  an  increased  secretion 
of  the  aqueous  humour,  but  to  a  thinning  and  diminution  in  the  power 
of  resistance  of  the  cornea,  following  generally  upon  severe  and 
extensive  inflammations  of  the  cornea,  as,  for  instance,  vascular 
comeitis  or  pannus.  The  6pacity  may  afterwards  disappear,  but  the 
bulging  remains,  and  even  gradually  augments.  Treatment,  unfortu- 
nately, is  but  too  often  of  little  avail.  The  most  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  large  iridectomy.  The  patient's  general  health  should  be 
strengthened,  and  the  eyes  be  but  moderately  employed.  If  the  pro- 
trusion is  very  considerable,  the  cornea  opaque,  and  the  sight  almost 
entirely  gone,  an  operation  for  staphyloma  may  be  indicated,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  appearance  of  the  eye,  but  also  to  alleviate  the  incon- 
venience and  constant  irritation  kept  up  by  the  incomplete  closure  of 
the  eyelids. 

12.— STAPHYLOMA  OF  THE  CORNEA  AND  IRIS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  when  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  causes 
perforation  of  the  latter,  the  aqueous  humour  flows  off,  the  iris  fiftlls 
forward,  and  may  become  adherent  to  the  cornea.  If  the  perforation  is 
but  of  slight  extent,  an  anterior  synechia  will  be  produced,  without 
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periiaps  any  bulging  of  the  cornea  at  this  point.  But  if  the  opening  is 
large,  a  considerable  portion  of  iris  will  fieJl  against  or  into  the  gap, 
and  perhaps  protmde  throngh  it,  giring  rise  to  a  more  or  less  extensive 
pcokpae.  This  is  soon  covered  with  a  layer  of  lymph,  which  becomes 
organised,  gradnaUy  assumes  a  cicatricial  character,  and  replaces  the 
cornea  at  this  point,  to  which  it  may  indeed  bear  a  certain  outward 
reaemblance.  It  is,  however,  much  weaker  and  less  elastic,  so  that  it 
readily  yields  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  gradually  bulges  forward, 
and  givee  rise  to  a  partial  staphyloma.  If  the  latter  is  situated  at  the 
margin  of  Qie  cornea,  the  pupil  may  remain  partially  or  entirely  firee, 
and  a  certidn  amount  of  sight  be  preserved.  But  if  the  prolapse 
occurs  in  the  centre,  the  whole  pupil  will  be  involved.  A  partial 
staphyloma  may  gradaally  increase,  until  it  implicates  the  surrounding 
cornea  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  if  the  perforation  was  originally 
of  large  size,  it  may,  finally,  even  involve  the  whole  cornea,  and  become 
dsanged  into  a  total  staphyloma.  When  the  projection  has  become 
at  all  considerable,  so  as  to  protrude  somewhat  between  the  lids,  its 
exposure  to  the  action  of  external  irritants  is  apt  to  produce  occasional 
infiammatory  exacerbations,  which  tend  to  cause  a  still  greater  increase 
m  the  sise  of  the  staphyloma. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  partial  staphyloma  are  sloughs  and 
uloem  of  the  cornea,  wounds  and  injuries,  and  also  certain  operations 
upon  the  eye,  as,  for  instance,  flap  extraction,  which  may  be  followed 
by  a  considerable  prolapse  of  the  iris  and  the  formation  of  a  partial 
stapfaybma. 

Ko  time  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  tendency  to  staphy- 
loma is  checked.  Thus  if  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  has  occurred,  it  should 
be  ia^ted  at  once  by  the  proper  remedies.  The  best  treatment  for 
partial  sti^yloma  is  undoubtedly  an  iridectomy,  as  this,  by  diminish- 
ing the  intsu-ocular  pressure,  not  only  prevents  the  increase  of  the 
bulging,  but  generally  also  causes  it  to  decrease  in  size.  The  artificial 
pQpil  should  be  made  opposite  to  the  most  transparent  portion  of  the 
cornea.  I  must  here  again  mention  the  very  important  fact  that  cases  of 
partial  or  complete  staphyloma  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  marked 
i&erease  of  tension,  so  that  the  eye  is  in  a  glaucomatous  condition,  and 
the  degree  of  impairment  of  vision  quite  disproportionate  to  the  amount 
of  staphyloma  and  opacity  of  the  cornea.  In  such  cases  there  will  be 
increase  of  tension,  accompanied  perhaps  by  contraction  of  the  field, 
Moentric  fixation,  and  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  all  cases  of 
staf^yloma,  the  degree  of  tension,  and  the  state  of  the  sight  and  of  the 
field  of  vision  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  an  iridectomy  must 
he  on  no  account  .delayed  if  symptoms  of  glaucoma  supervene.  I  think 
^is  treatment  of  partial  staphyloma  by  iridectomy  greatly  preferable 
to  that  which  was  formerly  much  in  vogue,  viz.,  the  touching  the  pro- 
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tmsion  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  thns  changing  it  into  an  nicer  which^ 
on  cicatrizing,  wonld  produce  a  flattening  and  shrinking  of  the  stapliylo- 
matons  tissue.  This  is  apt  to  set  np  considerable  irritation,  and  proves 
fiar  less  efficacious  than  an  iridectomy.  Partial  abscisipn  may  also  be 
performed  by  a  modification  of  Gritchett's  operation. 

13._T0TAL  STAPHYLOMA  OF  THE  CORNEA  AND  IRIS. 

This  only  occurs  in  cases  in  which  there  has  been  an  almost  total 
destruction  of  the  cornea  by  sloughing  or  ulceration.  Its  shape  is 
generally  spherical,  although  occasionally  it  may  be  conical.  The  nrigh- 
bouring  portion  of  the  sclerotic  mostly  becomes  implicated  in  the 
process,  and  the  staphyloma  may,  in  time,  involve  the  anterior  half  of 
the  eyeball.  The  lens  may  either  have  escaped  at  the  time  of  the  per- 
foration, or  have  remained  behind,  in  which  case  it  often  becomes 
opaque.  Its  position  within  the  eye  varies ;  it  generally  lies  in  dose 
contact  with  the  iris  and  the  cicatricial  tissue,  to  which  it  becomes 
adherent ;  it  may,  however,  be  separated  from  the  iris  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  aqueous  humour,  which  forms  a  large  posterior  chamber ; 
or,  again,  it  may  have  become  detached  from  the  suspensory  ligament 
and  have  sunk  down  into  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  lens  after  an  extensive  perforation 
of  the  cornea  exerts  great  influence  upon  the  formation  of  a  staphyloma. 
If  the  lens  escaped  at  the  giving  way  of  the  cornea,  a  firm  cicatrix  is 
formed,  which  will  generally  resist  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  not 
bulge  forward,  but  will  often  become  consolidated,  contract,  and  lead, 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  degree  of  shrinking  of  the  globe.  It  is  different, 
however,  if  the  lens  has  remained  within  the  eye,  for  it  then  bnlges 
forward,  and  presses  upon  the  newly  formed  cicatricial  tissue,  which 
gradually  yields  and  becomes  staphylomatous.  K,  therefore,  a  case  of 
extensive  perforation  of  the  cornea,  with  a  tendency  to  staphyloma,  is 
seen  at  an  early  stage,  and  the  lens  is  found  pressing  against  the 
cicatrix,  it  is  best  to  remove  it  at  once,  so  as  to  allow  the  cicatrix  to 
become  firm  and  consolidated.  The  lens  may  be  removed  by  making 
an  incision  into  the  staphyloma  with  Graef  e's  cataract  knife,  dividing 
the  capsule,  and  allowing  the  lens  to  escape.  Or,  it  may  be  done 
according  to  the  following  proceeding  of  Mr.  Bowman,  which  I  have 
seen  answer  remarkably  well  in  several  cases.  He  passes  a  broad  needle 
through  the  staphyloma  into  the  lens,  and  breaks  this  freely  up.  The 
needle  having  been  withdrawn,  a  curette  is  passed  through  the  same 
opening,  and  the  soft  lens  matter  allowed  to  escape.  The  breaking  up 
of  the  lens  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  The  staphylo- 
matous protrusion  will  gradually  subside,  the  cicatrix  wiU  become  firm 
and  consolidated,  and  the  eye  perhaps  shrink  somewhat.     When  all 
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symptoms  of  irritation  have  subsided,  an  artificial  eye  may  often  be 
worn  without  the  necessity  of  any  farther  operation. 

As  we  cannot  restore  any  sight  in  cases  of  total  staphyloma,  the 
object  of  onr  treatment  mnst  be  to  remove  the  protrusion,  so  as  to  free 
ihe  patient  from  the  pain  and  inconvenience  which  generally  attend 
this  disease,  and  also  to  improve  the  personal  appearance  and  permit  of 
ike  adaptation  of  an  artificial  eye.  There  are  numerous  modes  of 
operating  for  staphyloma,  of  which  the  following  only  require  mention : 
—1,  Excision.  2,  Mr.  Critchett's,  Knapp's,  and  De  Wecker's  opera- 
tions of  abscision.   3,  Graefe's  seton  operation.  4,  Borelli's  operation. 

1.  3x€ision, — This  is  best  performed  in  the  following  manner.  The 
poinfc  of  a  cataract  knife  (the  edge  of  which  is  turned  downwards,  as  in 
Fig.  12),  is  to  be  passed  into 

the  sderotic,  near  the  edge  of  ^^'  ^^' 

the  staphyloma,  and  somewhat 
above  its  horizontal  diameter, 
80  that  about  |  of  the  staphy- 
loma may  be  included  in  the 
incision.  The  blade  of  the 
knife  is  to  be  carried  on  paral- 
lel to  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
imtil  its  point  makes  its  exit 
at  the  opposite  side,  at  a  spot 
corresponding  to  the  punc- 
ture. The  knife  should  then 
be  pushed  slowly  on,  until  it 
has  cut  its  way  out  and  divided 

the  lowCT  I  of  the  staphyloma,  j^^  Stellwag. 

by  a  large  flap-shaped  inci- 
sion. The  remaining  portion  is  next  to  be  divided  by  the  aid  of  a 
pair  of  scissors.  A  bandage  is  then  to  be  applied,  either  together  with 
water  dressing  or  a  simple  pledget  of  lint.  Lymph  will  be  effused 
from  the  edges  of  the  incision,  and  a  more  or  less  firm  cicatrix  result ; 
ibe  eyeball  will  shrink  somewhat,  but  leave  perhaps  a  tolerably  good 
stomp  for  the  application  of  an  artificial  eye.  The  result  of  the  operation, 
ifl  not,  however,  always  so  favourable.  A  considerable  gush  of  vitreous 
hmnour  may  follow  upon  the  excision  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye, 
and  intra-ocular  haemorrhage  ensue.  Or,  again,  suppuration  of  the  eye 
may  take  place,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  very  violent  pain  and  inflam- 
mation. The  eyeball  then  shrinks  and  dwindles  down,  leaving  but  a 
Tery  small  and  inefficient  stump,  with  a  slight  degree  of  movement,  for 
the  application  of  an  artificial  eye.  To  obviate  these  disadvantages, 
Mr.  Critchett  has  employed  the  following  ingenious  and  valuable 
operation  of  abscision,  which  leaves  an  excellent,  large,  moveable  stump. 
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2.  Mr.  Gritchett's*  operation  of  abocision  is  to  be  performed  thus : 
"  The  patient  being  placed  under  the  inflnence  of  chloroform,  the  staph  j- 
loma  is  freely  exposed  by  means  of  a  wire  specolnm ;  a  series  of  f  onr  or 
five  rather  small  needles,  with  a  semicircular  curve,  are  passed  throngh 
the  mass,  abont  eqni-distant  from  each  other,  and  at  such  points  as  the 
lines  of  incision  are  intended  to  traverse  (Fig.  13).     These  needles  are 

Fig.  13. 


After  LawBon. 

left  in  this  position,   with  both  extremities  protmding  to  an  eqnal 
extent  from  the  staphyloma.      The  advantages  gained  by  this  part  of 
the  proceeding  are:— 1.  That  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  parts  of 
the  distended  globe  escapes,  thus  diminishing  pressure,  and  preventing 
a  sudden  gush  of  the  contents,  when  the  anterior  part  is  removed. 
2.  That  the  points  of  emergence  indicate  the  lines  of  incision.     3.  That 
the  presence  of  the  needles  prevents,  or  rather  restrains,  to  some  extent, 
the  escape  of  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour,  after  the  anterior  part  of 
the  staphyloma  has  been  removed.      The  next  stage  of  the  proceeding 
is  to  remove  the  anterior  part  of  the  staphyloma.     This  requires  some 
judgment  and  modification  in  size  and  form,  in  accordance  with  the 
extent  of  the  enlargement,  so  as  to  leave  a  convenient  bulb.    Hy 
usual  plan  is  to  make  an  opening  in  the  sclerotic,  about  two  lines  in 
extent,  just  anterior  to  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  external  rectus, 
made  with  a  Beer's  knife.     Into  this  opening  I  insert  a  pair  of  small 
probe-pointed  scissors,  and  cut  out  an  elliptical  piece,  just  within  the 
points  where  the  needles  have  entered  and  emerged.     The  needles, 
armed  with  fine  black  silk,  are  then  drawn  through  each  in  its  torn, 
and  the  sutures  are  carefully  tied,  so  as  to  approximate  as  closely  as 
possible  the  divided  edges  of  the  sclerotic  and  conjunctiva  (Fig.  14). 
The  operation  is  now  finished ;  the  speculum  may  be  removed  so  as  to 
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allow  the  lids  to  close,  and  wet  lint  may  be  applied  to  keep  the  parte 
oool.    In  a  lai^  majority  of  cases,  onion  of  tiie  divided  edges  takes 

Fig.  14. 


After  Lawson. 

plioe  by  the  first  intention."  ....  "  I  generally  leave  the  sntnres 
in  for  some  weeks.  Sometimes  they  come  away  spontaneously,  and 
when  tbis  is  not  the  case,  they  may  readily  be  removed  after  all  irrita- 
laoD  has  passed  away,  and  after  firm  nnion  has  taken  place.  If  the 
case  be  examined  three  or  fonr  months  after  the  operation,  a  moveable 
bolb  is  seen  with  a  flattened  anterior  snr&ce,  traversed  by  a  white  line 
of  cicatrix,  and  having  rather  a  prominent  external  angle.  Upon  this 
ftD  artificial  eye  can  be  readily  adapted,  wbich  moves  to  a  greater  extent 
than  I  have  observed  previous  to  adoption  of  my  present  method." 

Care  must  be  taken  in  making  the  incision,  so  to  slope  and  bevel 
off  the  angles,  that  the  bps  of  tbe  wound  here  fit  very  accurately  and 
neatly,  otherwise  an  awkward  pucker  may  be  left  at  these  points, 
which  will  interfere  materially  witb  the  comfort  of  wearing  an  artificial 
^e.  It  is  always  best,  except  perhaps  in  young  children,  or  where 
the  staphyloma  is  small,  to  employ  five  sutures,  in  order  that  too  great 
an  interval  may  not  be  left  between  them,  for,  if  this  be  the  case,  beads 
of  vitreous  will  protrude,  become  covered  with  granulations,  and  sup- 
purate somewhat.  My  experience  of  Mr.  Critchett's  operation  has 
certainly  been  most  favourable,  and  I  can  entirely  endorse  his  state- 
ment, that  we  gain  by  it  a  better  and  more  perfectly  moveable  stump 
fi}r  an  artificial  eye,  than  by  any  other  operation.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  it  indicated  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  not  confined  to 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  but  the  inflammation  has  extended 
to  the  retina  and  choroid.  For  in  such  cases,  the  operation  is  not  only 
often  followed  by  perhaps  immediate  and  severe  intra-ocular  haemorrhage 
leading  to  suppuration  of  the  globe,  but  we  leave  behind  a  part  of  the 
diseased  structure,  whicb  may  not  only  become  again  inflamed,  but, 
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whafc  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded,  be  the  canse  of  sympathetic  inflam- 
mation in  the  other  eye.     In  all  snch  cases,  it  is  therefore  undoubtedly 
by  far  the  safest  plan  to  remove  the  whole  eyeball,  as  this  frees  us 
from  all  fear  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.     If   the  patient  is  in  good 
circumstances,   and  is    so   situated  that  he  can  at  once   apply  to  a 
surgeon  if  the  stump  becomes  inflamed,  or  symptoms  of  sympathetic 
irritation  show  themselves,  and  if  he  is  extremely  anxious  about  his 
personal  appearance,  abscision  may  be  performed,  otherwise  it  is  safest 
to  remove  the  staphylomatous  eye   altogether.     I  must  here  state, 
that  in  the  "  Dublin  Quarterly  Joomal  of  Medical  Science  "  for  1847, 
Vol.  iiL,  p.  242,  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Wilde,  drew  attention  to  a  new 
operation  which  he  had  devised  for  the  removal  of  staphyloma.     This 
consisted  in  the  introduction  of  a  curved  needle  through  the  base  of 
the  staphyloma,  then  removing  the  conical  projection  with  a  cataract 
knife  and  scissors,  drawing  the  needle  through,  and  tying  the  ligature. 
Sir  William  Wilde  subsequently  sometimes  employed  several  ligatures. 
In  ord«r  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  risk  of  sympathetic  irritation  of 
the  other  eye,  which  might  be  awakened  by  the  passage  of  the  needles 
through  the  ciliary  region,  or  the  presence  of  the  threads  at  this  point 
for  8 — 14   days,  Knapp*  has   devised  the   following  modification  of 
Gritchett's   operation.     Instead   of  passing  the  needles  and   sutures 
through  the  ciliary  region  or  cornea,  he  passes  them  through  the  con- 
junctiva by  means  of  two  needles.     This  proceeding  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  15.    A  fine,  threaded  needle  is  inserted  in  the  conjunctiva,  about 

4 — 5  mm.  above  the  base 
^-  15-  of  the  staphyloma,   and 

somewhat  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  vertical  me- 
ridian (Fig.  15,  a),  it  is 
passed  beneath  the  con- 
junctiva and  subconjunc- 
tival tissue  towards  the 
nose,  and  brought  out  at 
the  inner  edge  of  the 
base  of  the  staphyloma 
(b).  Thence  the  same 
needle  and  thread  are 
passed  over  the  staphy- 
loma to  its  lower  margin 
c,  and  there  again  inserted  in  the  conjunctiva  and  passed  beneath 
it  to  d.  The  same  proceeding  is  repeated  on  the  outer  portion  of  the 
staphyloma  at  e,  /,  g,  h.     The  threads  are  then  well  laid  back  out 

•  "A.  f.  O./'xiT,  1,276. 
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of  the  waj  of  the  lines  of  the  incisions,  and  the  staphyloma  excised  as 
in  Ciitchett's  operation.  The  two  ends  of  the  thread,  I  V  and  m  m',  are 
then  firmly  tied,  so  that  the  lips  of  the  incision  are  bronght  into  close 
oontaci    The  threads  are  to  be  removed  at  the  end  of  8—4  days. 

De  Wecker  has  lately  devised  the  following  operation,  and  has 
fiiTonred  me  with  the  snbjoined  description  of  his  mode  of  operating : — 
The  patient  having  been  chloroformed,  the  lids  are  to  be  kept  apart  by 
Desmarres'  lid  holders  (as  they  separate  them  very  widely  and  thns 
afford  more  room  for  the  operation).  The  conjunctiva  is  then  to  be 
CBrefolly  divided  with  scissors  all  ronnd  the  cornea,  and  near  the  edge 
of  the  latter,  the  scissors  being  passed  freely  between  the  conjunctiva 
•nd  sclerotic  so  as  to  detach  the  former  as  much  as  possible  up  to  the 
equator  of  the  eyeball.  Four  sutures  are  then  to  be  inserted.  A  needle 
should  be  passed  from  without  inwards  through  the  conjunctiva  near 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea ;  the  same  needle  should  then  be  made  to 
perforate  the  conjunctiva  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea  at  an 
eqoal  distance  from  the  comer  of  the  flap ;  this  perforation  must  be 
fiom  within  outwards,  and  so  that  the  needle  issues  about  2  or  3  milli- 
metres from  the  edge  of  the  flap.  Four  loops  are  to  be  made  in  this 
way  (as  is  shown  in  Fig.  16,  a  a^hh^c  Cjd  (2),  two  of  which  should  be 
tamed    over    towards 

the  temple,  the    other  ^-  ^^' 

two  towards  the  nose, 
hefore   we   proceed   to  ^ 

excise  the  staphyloma.  ^ 
The  latter  is  to  be  done 
I7  transfixing  the  base 
of  the  tumour  with 
Qraefe*8  knife,  and  then 
catting  straight  out,  the 
two  halves  being  then 
c»rrfully  excised  with 
wissora  by  two  semi- 
Qrcalar  incisions    near  < 

the  edge  of  the  cornea. 
If  the  lens  is  not  spon- 
ianeously  expelled,  the 

capenle  should  be  opened  with  the  cystotome,  and  after  the  exit  of 
the  lens  the  sutures  should  be  brought  together.  In  order  to  avoid 
»ny  mistake  being  made  between  them,  we  may  employ  fine  silk  of 
oifferent  colours.  On  account  of  the  conjunctiva  gliding  very  readily 
over  the  sclerotic  we  can  obtain  a  most  accurate  coaptation  of  the 
e^  of  the  wound,  and  if  the  patient  has  been  thoroughly  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  there  will  probably  be  no  escape  of  vitreous 
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hnmonr.  Should  the  Yi<a?eoas  show  a  tendency  to  bulge  between  frwo 
of  the  sntares,  another  shonld  be  inserted  at  this  point,  so  as  to  oom- 
press  it  and  keep  it  back. 

3.  Von  Gtaefe's*  operaMan  by  seton  consists  in  passing  a  double 
thread  parallel  to  the  cornea,  through  the  coats  of  the  eyeball  (bat  not 
where  they  are  thinned)  and  the  vitreous  humour,  so  as  to  include  them 
within  a  suture  to  an  extent  of  four  or  five  lines.  The  threads  are  not 
to  be  tied  tightly,  but  left  in  a  loose  loop,  and  their  ends  are  to  be 
snipped  off  close  to  the  knot.  A  light  compress  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  lids.  Within  from  16  to  32  hours,  acute  symptoms  of  suppu- 
rative choroiditis  generally  supervene,  accompanied  by  subconjunctival 
chemosis,  slight  immobility  of  the  lateral  movements  of  the  eye,  and 
perhaps  a  certain  degree  of  protrusion  of  the  globe.  The  threads  are 
then  to  be  removed,  and  warm  camomile  or  poppy  fomentations  should 
be  applied  to  alleviate  the  pain.  The  eyeball  after  a  time  becomes 
shrunk  and  atrophied.  1  have  seen  one  case  successfully  treated  by 
Mr.  Bowman  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  The  threads  were, 
however,  left  in  for  some  time  and  occasionally  moved.  There  were  no 
severe  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  the  eye  gradually  diminished  to 
about  half  its  original  size,  and  an  artificial  eye  is  now  worn  with 
comfort.  The  great  advantage  of  this  proceeding  is,  that  there  is  no 
tendency  to  sympathetic  inflammation,  which  appears  never  to  ensue 
upon  suppurative  choroiditis. 

4.  Dr.  Borelli  transfixes  the  staphyloma  by  two  needles,  which  are 
passed  through  the  base  of  the  protrusion,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  one  is  entered  at  the  temporal  side,  midway  between 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  meridian  of  the  cornea,  passed  beneath  the 
tumour,  and  brought  out  at  a  corresponding  point  at  the  opposite  side. 
This  pin  may  be  entered  either  above  or  below  the  horizontal  meridian, 
as  appears  most  convenient  to  the  operator.  The  second  pin  is  then  to 
be  introduced  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  so  that  they  form  a  cross  (  x  ). 
A  thread  is  then  passed  round  the  staphyloma  behind  the  pins,  and 
tightly  tied ;  the  ends  may  be  twisted  and  listened  to  the  cheek. 
Simple  cerate  dressing  and  a  compress  bandage  should  be  applied.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  day  the  protrusion,  together  with  the  pins  and 
thread,  are  generally  found  to  be  detached,  and  on  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  the  wound  is  firmly  cicatrized.  If  the  staphyloma  is  total  or  large, 
as  little  as  possible  should  be  included  between  the  pins,  and  the  threads 
should  not  be  drawn  too  tight,  lest  the  strangulated  portion  might  give 
way,  or  severe  ophthalmitis  be  set  up.  In  partial  staphyloma  its  whole 
base  should  be  included,  and  the  threads  tied  close  and  tight  within 
the  remaining  cornea.  I  have  had  no  personal  experience  of  this  opera- 
tion, but  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  several  eminent  surgeons, 

•  "  Ajchir.  f.  Ophthalmologie,"  ix,  2, 106. 
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more  espedall j  for  partial  staphyloma,  as  it  leaves  a  good  portion  of 
dear  oamea,  behind  which  to  make  an  artificial  pupil.  The  operation 
is  almost  free  from  dang^,  and  leaves,  at  the  worst,  a  firm,  moveable 
stomp  £oT  an  artificial  eje.* 


14— INJUBIES  AND  WOUNDS  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Foreign  bodies  are  frequently  met  with  on  the  cornea,  and  amongst 

tiie  most  oommon  are  chips  or  splinters  of  iron,  steel,  wood,  glass,  etc., 

which  have  become  lodged  or  impacted  on  the  sur&ce,  or  more  or  less 

deeplj  in  ihe  substance  of  the  cornea.     The  presence  of  a  foreign  body 

<m  the  cornea  generally  at  once  excites  considerable  reaction.     The  eye 

becomes  flushed  and  painful,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  photophobia 

and  ladirymation.  There  is  a  well-marked  rosy  zone  around  the  cornea, 

And,  on  account  of  the  ciliary  irritation,  the  pupil  is  contracted.    There 

is  generaUy  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in 

the  cornea,  nu>re  especially  if  the  former  is  dark  (e.g.,  a  chip  of  steel  or 

iron),  and  if  the  eye  is  turned  sideways  to  the  light.     But  if  any  doubt 

exists  as  to  ihe  presence  and  exact  situation  of  a  foreign  body,  atropine 

should  be  applied,  and  the  eye  examined  with  the  oblique  illumination, 

and,  if  necessary,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.    The  advantage 

of  empbying  atropine  is,  that  the  dark  background  afforded  by  the 

widely  dilated  pupil  throws  the  cornea  into  strong  relief,  and  thus 

tinlitates  the  detection  of  a  foreign  body,  particulaiiy  if  this  be  light 

oolonred,  as,  for  instance,  a  splinter  of  glass. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  situated  superficially,  and  is  early  removed, 

DO  trace  of  its  presence  may  remain.    If,  however,  it  has  escaped  detec- 

tkm,  or  the  patient  has  not  sought  relief,  and  the  foreign  body  is  allowed 

to  remain  in  the  cornea,  it  may  set  up  very  considerable  comeitis, 

and  even  iritis,  accompanied  perhaps,  with  hypopyon.      The  cornea 

voond  the  foreign  body  becomes  infiltrated,  and  even  a  more  or  less 

cxtensiye  ulcer  may  be  formed,  or  suppurative  comeitis  may  supervene, 

with  hypopyon,  iritis,  and  sloughing  of  the  cornea.     This  is  often 

<)i*erved  in  aged  and  decrepit  individuals,  when  a  foreign  body  (e,g,,  a 

porticm  of  wheat  ear,  or  a  splinter  of  glass)  has  become  impacted  in  the 

>i>))8taiice  of  the  cornea.    In  other  and  rarer  instances,  a  layer  of  lymph 

sonoimds  and  encapsules  the  foreign  body,  which  remains  innocuous 

m  the  Teiy  substance  of  the  cornea.     Sometimes  a  splinter  of  steel  or 

iron  passes  plotly  through  the  cornea,  and  projects  somewhat  into  the 

aiitenor  chamber,  lying  half  in  the  latter,  and  half  in  the  cornea. 

There  is  generally  no  difficulty  in  removing  chips  of  steel,  iron,  or 

*  Vide  an  excellent  description  of  this  operation  in  the  French  Translation  of 
^Woiae's  "  Diseases  o(  the  Eje,"  toI.  iu,  1867. 
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glass  lodged  upon  the  anterior  snr&ce  of  the  cornea,  close  beneath  the 
epithelial  layer.    As  a  mle,  I  always  prefer  to  keep  the  eyelids  apart 
with  the  stop  specnlmn,  and  to  fix  the  eye  with  a  pair  of  forceps.     By 
so  doing,  we  avoid  all  risk  from  any  sudden  movement  or  start  of  the 
patient,  and  can  accomplish  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body   very 
quickly  and  efficiently.     The  application  of  the  speculum  and  forceps 
undoubtedly  causes  some  degree  of  pain,  but  this  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  advantage  of  having  the  eye  completely  under  ,onr 
control.     I  have  but  too  often  seen  that,  after  numerous  ineffectual  and 
painful  attempts  to  remove  the  foreign  body,  they  had,  after  all,  to  be 
employed.     The  patient  should  sit  on  a  chair,  either  directly  fiBunng 
the  Hght,  or  if  the  foreign  body  can  be  better  seen,  with  the  &ce  turned 
sideways  towards  it,  and  his  head  should  lean  back  against  the  breast 
of  the  operator,  who  should  stand  behind  him.     Having  applied  the 
speculum,  the  surgeon  steadies  the  eyeball  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  held 
in  his  left  hand,  and  endeavours  to  remove  the  foreign  body  with  the 
spud,  by  passing  the  instrument  behind  it  and  thus  lifting  it  out.     If 
the  foreign  body  is  impacted  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea, 
there  arises  the  danger  that  in  our  endeavours  to  remove  it  we  should 
push  jit  further  in,  or  cause  it  to  perforate  and  £eJ1  into  the  anterior 
chamber.     A  broad  needle  should  in  such  a  case  be  carefully  passed 
behind  the  foreign  body,  and  this  be  lifted  out.    If  it  lies  very  near  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  cornea,  the  needle  may  be  passed  into  the  anterior 
chamber  and  the  broad  part  of  its  blade  pressed  against  ihat  portion  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea  which  is  opposite  the  foreign  body,  so 
as  to  steady  this,  and  then  it  may  be  removed  with  another  needle  or  a 
very  fine  pair  of  forceps.     A  similar  proceeding  is  to  be  adopted  if  the 
foreign  body  protrudes  partly  into  the  anterior  chamber,  for  then  an 
iridectomy  knife  or  a  broad  needle  should  be  passed  into  the  latter  and 
pushed  behind  the  foreign  body,  gbntly  pressing  this  back  into  the 
cornea ;  its  anterior  end  should  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  in 
this  way  it  may  be  readily  extracted.     If  a  bit  of  steel  is  situated  on 
the  sur£BM)e  of  the  cornea,  it  may  also  be  removed  with  a  magnet. 
After  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  cornea,  a  drop  or  two  of 
castor-oil  should  be  applied  to  the  eye  to  lubricate  the  parts.     After- 
wards atropine  should  be  applied,  in  order  to  allay  the  irritation.     If 
the  latter  is  considerable,  and  accompanied  by  severe  ciliary  neuralgia, 
cold  compresses  and  leeches  are  indicated)  followed  by  warm  poppy 
fomentations.  The  use  of  the  eyes  must  be  forbidden  until  all  symptoms 
of  irritation  have  subsided. 

The  effects  which  bums,  injuries  from  quick-lime,  molten  lead,  and 
chemical  agents  may  have  upon  the  cornea  have  already  been  described 
in  the  section  on  injuries  to  the  conjunctiva  (p.  87),  and  the  same 
course  of  treatment  is  to  be  pursued  as  was  advocated  there. 
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Wounds  of  the  Cornea, — The  danger  to  be  feared  from  these,  varies 
acoording  to  their  extent,  situation,  and  nature.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  a  very  superficial  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument  does  not 
perforate  the  cornea,  but  simply  penetrates  into  its  substance,  and 
(anoa  a  small  flap,  which  may  heal  readily  by  the  first  intention,  with- 
out leaving  any  trace.  Thus  a  small,  clean  cut  or  puncture  of  the 
cornea  frequently  heals  without  leaving  any  mark  behind,  as  is  daily 
evidenced  by  operations  upon  the  cornea,  as,  for  instance,  those  for 
cataract,  either  performed  with  a  knife  or  by  the  needle.  The  chief 
danger  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  cornea  is  that  they  may  cause 
considerable  prolapse  of  the  iris,  or  that  they  should  implicate  the  iris 
and  lens,  and  thus  set  up  severe  iritis  or  traumatic  cataract.  In  such 
cases  the  condition  not  only  of  the  cornea,  but  also  of  the  ins  and  lens, 
most  be  carefully  watched,  for  any  implication  of  these  structures  of 
oonrse  greatly  enhances  the  danger  of  the  accident.  Bruises  of  the 
c(»Tiea  by  blunt  instruments  also  often  prove  very  dangerous,  as,  on 
account  of  the  contusion  of  the  injured  part  and  its  vicinity,  severe 
inflammation,  perhaps  of  a  suppurative  character,  is  set  up,  which  may 
even  lead  to  suppuration  of  the  cornea. 

In  the    trecUment  of  injuries  or  wounds  of  the  cornea  the  first  in- 
dication is  to  subdue  the  symptoms  of  irritation  and  inflammation.     If 
ih^e  is  great  pain,  cold  compresses  should  be  sedulously  employed,  or 
a  few  leecihes  should  be  applied  to  the  temple,  followed  by  hot  poppy 
fomentations,  so  that  free  after-bleeding  may))e  encouraged.    A  strong 
solution  of  atropine  should  be  prescribed,  the  compound  belladonna 
ointment  be  rubbed  over  the  forehead,  and  a  light,  though  firm  com- 
press bandage  be  applied,  in  order  that  the  parts  may  be  kept  perfectly 
at  rest.     If  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  do  not  readily  yield  to  such 
treatment,  the  eye  should  be  again  most  carefully  examined,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  a  little  foreign  body  has  not  re- 
mained undetected  in  the  cornea,  anterior  chamber,  or  iris.    The  various 
complications,  such  as  prolapse  of  the  iris,  iritis,  traumatic  cataract, 
etc.,  must  be  treated  according  to  the  general  rules  laid  down  in  the 
sections  in  which  these  affections  are  described.     K  an  incised  wound 
is  situated  partly  in  the  cornea  and  partly  in  the  sclerotic,  it  occurs 
scHnetimes  that  the  portion  in  the  latter  situation  does  not  heal  readily, 
and  that  a  little  fistulous  opening  may  remain.    In  such  cases,  the  treat- 
ment is  to  unite  the  wound  in  the  sclerotic  by  means  of  one  or  two 
fine  sutures,  according  to  its  extent.     This  will  keep  the  lips  of  the 
incision  in  contact,  plastic  lymph  will  be  efiused,  and  a  firm  union  will 
soon  be  effected.     The  thread  should  carry  a  needle  at  each  end,  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  insert  the  suture  into  the  sclerotic  from  within 
outwards,  otherwise  a  sudden  start  of  the  patient  might  cause  the  point 
ef  the  needle  to  penetrate  the  eye. 
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Tumours  of  the  cornea  are  very  rarely  indeed  met  with  as  originating 
in  the  tisane  of  the  cornea  itself,  and  almost  always  pass  oyer  on  to 
it  from  the  conjunctiva.  The  dermoid  tnmonr  is  of  most  fr^nent 
occnrrence,  and  has  been  already  described  at  length  in  the  article 
npon  tnmonrs  of  the  conjunctiva  (p.  89).  Stellwag*  describes  a  case 
of  primary  cancer  of  the  cornea,  and  a  case  of  epithelioma  of  the 
'  cornea  is  repoi-ted  by  Golsman  ;t  cases  of  melanosis  of  the  ocnmea  are 
also  met  with.^ 

In  general  leprosy  the  cornea  in  rare  instances  may  also  show  a 
leprous  condition.  Professor  Sylvester,  of  Bombay,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  some  particulars  of  leprous  tuberole  of  the  cornea, 
with  a  very  few  cases  of  which  he  has  met.  In  one  patient,  35  yeiu:s 
of  age,  and  a  confirmed  leper, — "  The  tubercle  on  the  8clera<x>meal 
junction  of  the  left  eye  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  split  pea,  smooth 
on  the  surface,  and  precisely  resembles  those  on  the  skin,  except  that, 
wanting  the  brown  pigment  of  the  dermal  covering,  it  is  of  a  paler 
flesh  colour,  and  is  covered  with  conjunctiva  in  which  two  stray,  tor- 
tuous  vessels  ramify.  It  has  a  hard  feel  when  taken  between  the 
blades  of  the  forceps,  and  when  pressed  gives  little  or  no  pain ;  it  is  but 
slightly  vascular  and  firmly  incorporated  with  the  cornea  proper ;  it  is, 
morever,  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  decided  opacity  which  extends  com- 
pletely through  to  the  membrane  of  Descemet ;  the  opaque  zone  sUghtly 
overlaps  the  pupillary  aperture,  which  is  dilated;  the  iris  is  as  yet 
unaffected,  and  the  fibres  of  its  stroma  distinct."  In  another  case  the 
whole  cornea  was  involved  causing  it  to  resemble  an  ordinary  staphy- 
loma. Professor  Sylvester  believes  that  the  disease  commences  in  the 
conjunctiva  and  extends  thence  to  the  cornea,  and  that  the  eye  may  be 
lost  by  the  extension  of  the  tuberele,  the  base  of  which  presses  on  and 
involves  the  iris,  which  becomes  inflamed  and  subsequently  the  deeper 
tunics  become  implicated.  He  has  never  seen  the  eye  implicated  in 
the  anasthetio  form  of  lepra ;  Chilsholm,  however,  has  recorded  such 
a  case.§  Dr.  Pedraglia  has  published  a  very  interesting  paper ||  on 
diseases  of  the  eye  in  lepers,  giving  the  history  of  14  cases  which  he 
observed  in  Bahia  and  Bio  de  Janeiro.  He  found  the  following  the 
principal  changes  which  take  place  in  the  eye.  1.  The  eyelids  lose 
their  lashes,  and  become  thickened  and  red ;  2.  The  conjuncHva  also 
is  thickened  and  red,  which  he  believes  to  be  less  of  a  tubereulous  cha- 
racter than  due  to  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue,  but  this  only 
occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  skin  is  hypertrophied,  for  when  the 
latter  is  pale  and  anaamic  both  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva  remain 

•  "  Die  Ophthahnologie  vom  naturw.  Stiindp.,"  I,  347. 

t  "  KL  MonaUbl,"  1869.    61. 

t  Vide  Manx,  "  A.  t  O.,"  17,  2.  204 ;  alro  Schmidt,  «  A.  f.  O.,"  18,  2,  115. 

§  «  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  yi,  2, 126.  ||  "  Kl.  Monatahl.,"  1872,  p  66. 
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normal ;  3.  The  cornea  may  be  affected  with  superficial  comeitis,  or 
wiUi  opacitieB  dae  to  the  extension  of  thickened  conjunctiva,  tuber- 
cles (?),  or  else  it  may  become  stretched  and  assume  a  greater  conicity ; 
4.  In  nearly  all  cases  in  which  there  is  opacity  of  the  cornea,  there 
was  also  a  chronic  affection  of  the  uveal  tract,  e,g,,  atrophy  of  iris 
tissi^  anterior  synechise,  closed  pupU,  and  in  some  even  opacity  of  the 
lens.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  observed  one  case  of  leprous  tubercle  of  the 
oomea,  a  portrait  of  which  is  given  in  the  New  Sydenham  Society's 
Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases  (PL  29). 
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Chapter  III. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  IRIS. 


1.— HYPEREMIA  OF  THE  IRIS. 

HrPEafiMiA  of  the  iris  is  of  far  more  freqnent  occnrrence  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  close  connection  which  exists  between  the  iris  and  cornea  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  choroid  on  the  other. 
Indeed,  we  may  regard  the  iris  as  the  anterior  termination  of  the  ciliazy 
body  and  choroid,  the  whole  forming,  in  reality,  one  tissae,  the  nTeal 
tract.  Hence  the  frequency  with  which  inflammation  of  the  iris 
extends  to  the  ciliary  body  and  choroid,  and  vice  versd.  In  a  hyper- 
aamic  condition  of  the  iris,  we  find  that  there  is  more  or  less  marked 
subconjunctival  injection ;  that  the  pupil  is  somewhat  contracted  and 
sluggish,  not  re-acting  freely  on  the  application  of  atropine ;  and  that 
the  iris  is  discoloured,  which  is  due  to  the  increased  vascularity  im- 
parting a  reddish  tint  to  the  natural  colour  of  the  iris.  Thus  a  blue 
iris  will  become  somewhat  green,  and  a  brown  iris  assume  a  slight 
admixture  of  red. 

All  causes  which  produce  congestion  of  the  deeper  tunics  of  the 
eye  may  excite  hypersamia  of  the  iris.  Of  these  the  most  fr^nent  are 
over-exertion  of  the  eyes  in  reading,  engraving,  etc.,  and  inflammatoiy 
afiections  of  the  choroid,  ciliary  body,  and  cornea.  But  this  condition 
may  even  be  produced  in  acute  granular  ophthalmia,  if  this  is  injudi- 
ciously treated  by  caustics  and  strong  astringent  collyria. 

The  treatment  must  be  chiefly  directed  towards  a  removal  of  the 
cause,  and  an  alleviation  of  the  irritation  ;  hence,  strict  and  prolonged 
rest  of  the  eyes  should  be  enforced,  and  they  should  also  be  guarded 
against  exposure  to  strong  light,  cold,  etc.  Atropine  should  be  applied 
to  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  eye. 

2.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  IRIS. 

In  iritis  there  are  superadded  to  the  symptoms  of  hyperemia  of  the 
iris  those  of  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph  at  the  edge  of  the  pupU,  or 
on  the  surface  and  into  the  stroma  of  the  iris. 
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Formerly  the  inflammations  of  the  iris  were  classified  according  to 
the  dj8crasisB  of  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  pathognomonic,  and 
a  formidable  array  of  different  forms  of  iritis  was  in  this  way  esta- 
blished. By  chiefly  basing  our  classification  on  pathological  anatomy, 
we  can,  however,  greatly  simplify  the  subject,  and  so  embrace  all  shades 
of  iritis  within  the  following  four  groups.  1.  Simple  idiopathic  iritis. 
2.  Serous  iritis  (Descemetitis,  etc.).  3.  Parenchymatous  iritis.  4. 
Sji^iilitic  iritis. 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  I  shall  first  describe  the 
Tanons  symptoms  which  more  or  less  accompany  all  inflammations  of 
ihe  iris,  and  then  call  attention  to  those  which  characterise  the  special 
foriDft. 

Amongst  the  earliest  symptoms  of  iritis  are  conjunctival,  and 
etpedalty  subconjunctival  injection,  ciliary  neuralgia,  contraction  and 
dnggishness  of  the  pupil,  and  a  discoloured,  dull,  lack-lustre  appearance 
of  the  iris. 

There  is  generally  some  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  may  be 
chiefly  confined  to  the  palpebral  portion,  or  extend  also  to  the  ocular 
conjunctiva  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cornea.  But  a  far  more  constant 
spajptom  is  the  subconjunctival  vascularity,  giving  rise  to  a  more  or 
less  broad,  rosy  zone  of  parallel  vessels,  closely  ranged  roulid  the  cornea. 
This  zone  is  generally  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
smaQ  arterial  twigs.  It  may,  however,  assume  a  somewhat  blue  or 
brownish  tint,  and  the  latter  was  formerly  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
■ymptomatic  of  syphilitic  iritis.  Although  marked  subconjunctival 
injection  is  present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  iritis,  we  occa- 
nonally  meet  with  severe  cases  in  which  it  is  not  very  conspicuous,  as 
in  typhus  fever,  pyssmia,  etc.  There  is  also  more  or  less  chemosis,  and 
this  may  be  so  considerable  that  the  conjunctiva  is  raised  like  a  red  or 
blidfih-red  mound  round  the  cornea.  The  eyeUds  are  often  also  swollen 
ind  puflp^.  In  the  milder  cases  they  may  retain  their  normal  appear- 
ance, but  if  the  attack  is  severe,  the  upper  lid  generally  becomes  red, 
ghstoiing,  and  very  oedematous  and  swollen.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  in  suppurative  iritis  or  irido-cyclitis. 

The  intensity  of  the  pain  is  very  variable,  for  although  it  is 
generally  severe,  and  often  extremely  so,  it  may  in  some  cases  be 
nearly  entirely  absent.  The  patient  may  at  first  only  experience  a 
feeling  of  itching  and  burning  in  the  eye,  but  soon  the  pain  becomes 
more  severe,  and  assumes  a  sharp,  cutting,  lancinating  character.  It 
may  be  c^iiefly  situated  deeply  in  the  eyeball,  or  extend  to  the  forehead, 
temple,  and  corresponding  side  of  the  nose  (ciliary  neuralgia).  Some- 
times there  is  very  intense  neuralgia  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
extending  over  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face  and  head,  even  as  far 
as  the  ocdpnt.     The  pain  always  increases  in  intensity  towards  evening, 
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remaining  very  severe  daring  the  night,  and  diminishing  towards 
morning.  Although  the  patient  may  experience  very  acnte  pain  in 
iritis,  it  is  important  to  rememher  that  the  eye  is  not  painfnl  to  the 
tonch  in  a  case  of  simple  uncomplicated  iritis.  If  sharp  pain  is  caused, 
when  the  ciliary  region  is  pressed  by  the  finger,  it  is  indicative  of  the 
co-existence  of  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body  (cyclitis).  Very  fre- 
qnently  this  tenderness  is  partial,  and  confined  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  ciliary  region. 

The  severity  of  the  pain  may  g^ve  rise  to  some  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  the  exacerbations  be  accompanied  by  feverishneas,  a 
loaded  tongue,  impairment  of  appetite,  and  a  tendency  to  retching  and 
vomiting,  which  not  unfrequently  causes  .the  disease  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  severe  bilious  attack. 

Although  considerable  photophobia  and  lachrymation  may  accom* 
pany  iritis,  they  are  seldom  so  severe  and  marked  as  in  certain  forms  of 
comeitis. 

We  now  come  to  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  iris  itself.  Amongst 
the  earliest  are  discolouration  and  dulness  of  the  iris,  and  contraction  of 
the  pupil.  The  discolouration  of  the  iris  is  partly  due  to  hypercemia 
and  partly  to  an  efi^ision  into  its  structure.  In  order  to  estimate  rightly 
the  changes  in  colour,  we  must  always  compare  the  affected  with  the 
other  eye  (if  this  be  sound),  otherwise  an  error  may  easily  occur.  We 
must  also  be  upon  our  guard  not  to  mistake  the  dulness  and  change  in 
the  tint  of  the  iris,  which  may  be  produced  by  cloudiness  of  the  cornea 
and  of  the  aqueous  humour,  as  being  resident  in  the  iris  itself.  Besides 
the  discolouration,  the  iiis  presents  a  peculiar  dull,  lack-lustre  appear- 
ance, its  surface  having  lost  its  natural  bright,  glistening  aspect,  and 
appearing  hazy  and  dull,  as  if  covered  by  a  fine  veil.  Its  fibrill»  are 
also  not  sharply  defined,  but  indistinct  and  blurred.  This  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  element* 
of  the  iris,  and  upon  the  efl^cLsion  of  lymph  into  the  stroma  and  upon  the 
surface  of  the  iris. 

The  pupil  is  sluggish  and  more  or  less  contracted.  This  generaQy 
occurs  in  all  but  the  very  slightest  cases  of  iritis,  or  in  those  in  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  tension.  This  immo- 
bility of  the  pupil  is  partly  caused  by  the  hypersemia  of  the  vessels,  but 
chiefly  by  the  serous  or  plastic  eflusion  which  has  taken  place  into  the 
stroma  of  the  iris,  and  impedes  the  action  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the 
iris.  K  the  inflammation  is  but  partial,  the  immobility  of  the  pupil 
may  be  the  same.  In  testing  the  mobility  of  the  pupil,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  so  that  the  light  falls  sideways  upon  the  eye.  The 
other  must  be  firmly  closed  with  our  hand,  or  by  a  handkerchief.  The 
afieoted  eye  is  to  be  shaded  with  the  palm  of  our  hand,  which  is  then 
to  be  rapidly  removed  so  as  to  admit  tiiie  light,  and  the  behaviour  of 
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the  pnpil  aocnrfttelj  watched,  so  that  its  size,  mobility,  and  the  extent 
oi  its  contractions  may  be  ascertained.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
oontraction  and  impaired  mobility  of  the  pnpil  may  exist  without  any 
iritis ;  for  they  may  be  seen  in  comeitis,  hypprasmia  of  the  iris,  or  if  a 
fiueign  body  is  lodged  on  the  cornea,  and  are  in  these  cases  dne  to  irrita- 
tion of  the  ciliary  nerres. 

The  edge  of  the  pnpil  generally  soon  loses  its  circular  form  and 
beeomes  somewhat  irregular,  and  we  may  notice  along  it  small 
exudations  or  beads  of  plastic  lymph,  which  tie  it  down  to  the  anterior 
ctpsole.  These  may,  however,  be  so  minute  as  to  escape  detection, 
imtO  the  pnpil  is  examined  with  the  oblique  illumination,  or  atropine  is 
applied.  The  individual  exudations  often  increase  in  size  and  coalesce, 
and,  more  lymph  being  effused,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  pupil 
may  beoome  fringed  with  them,  and  be  tied  down  to  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  the  centre  of  the  pupil  perhaps  remaining  clear  and  thus  still 
permitting  of  good  vision.  This  condition  is  termed  "  circular  **  or 
**  (omular  "  synechia,  or  "  exchmon  of  the  pupiV  We  must  distinguish 
this  from  the  condition  in  which  the  effusion  invades  the  area  of  the 
pupil,  so  that  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  it  is  covered  by  a 
film  of  lymph,  or  even  the  whole  of  it  occluded  by  a  thick  nodule  of 
exudation,  the  sight  being  of  course  proportionately  deteriorated ;  this 
is  called  "  occlusion  "  of  the  pupil.  The  exudation  of  lymph  between  the 
iiis  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  not  always  limited  to  the  edge  of  the 
pupil,  but  may  extend  further  back  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  and  thns  produce  broad  and  very  firm  adhesions.  We  shall  see 
hereafter,  that  this  fikst  is  of  great  importance  in  the  performance  of 
iridectomy  for  chronic  iritis  or  irido-choroiditis.  The  partial  adhesions 
between  the  pupil  and  capsule  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  extent,  and 
number,  and  become  very  apparent  when  atropine  is  applied,  as  they 
then  give  rise  to  various  irregularities  in  the  shape  of  the  pupil. 

The  surface  of  the  iris  may  become  covered  with  a  film  of  exuda- 
tion, or  the  lymph  may  mix  with  the  aqueous  humour  and  render  this 
torind  and  clouded ;  or  it  may  be  precipitated  against  the  posterior 
waQ  of  the  cornea  in  the  form  of  small  whitish  opacities ;  or  again,  it 
may  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  collects  in 
the  form  of  an  hypopyon.  The  amount  of  this  yellowish  deposit  varies ; 
it  may  be  so  slight  as  easily  to  escape  detection,  appearing  simply  like  a 
small  yeUow  fringe  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  anterior  chamber ;  or  it 
may  attain  such  a  size,  that  it  fills  half  or  even  more  of  the  anterior 
chamber. 

Li  simple  iritis  the  cornea  is  generally  quite  transparent,  or  shows  but 
the  fiuntest  amount  of  cloudiness.  Small  portions  of  lymph  may,  how- 
ever, be  deposited  from  the  aqueous  humour  upon  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  cornea,  giving  rise  to  a  punctated  appearance.  This  occm*s  especially 
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in  the  serous  form  of  iritis.     But  the  cornea  may  also  become  impli- 
cated in  the  inflammatory  process. 

Vision  is  often  considerably  impaired.  This  may  be  partly  due  to 
the  cloudiness  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  of  the  area  of  the  pupil.  IT 
the  sight  is  much  affected  and  the  pupil  not  occluded,  we  must  suspect 
the  co-existence  of  cyclitis,  which  is  often  accompanied  by  difiuse 
opacity  of  the  vitreous  hxmiour.  The  power  of  accommodation  is  then, 
moreover,  also  affected.  It  is,  therefore,  very  necessary  accurately  to 
test  the  degree  of  vision  at  the  commencement  of  an  iritis,  in  order 
that  we  may  at  once  detect  any  marked  deterioration,  and  ascertain  to 
what  cause  this  is  due.  The  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  normal  in  a  case 
of  common  iritis,  and  the  fidd  of  vision,  although  it  may  be  somewhat 
contracted  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  pupil  or  the  presence  of 
synechisB,  does  not  show  the  contraction  peculiar  to  a  glaucomatous 
condition  of  the  eye. 

We  must  now  consider  the  symptoms  by  which  the  special  forms 
of  iritis  are  characterised. 

1.  The  Simple  Idiopathic  Iritis  is  sometimes  very  slight  in  degree, 
and  accompanied  by  ouly  a  very  moderate  amount  of  subconjunctival 

njection,  photophobia,  pain,  or  discolouration  of  the  iris ;  indeed,  its 
existence  may  remain  quite  unsuspected  until  atropine  is  applied,  when 
the  pupil  is  found  to  be  irregular,  and  shows  here  and  there  a  slender 
adhesion  to  the  capsule.  This  mild  form  of  iritis  is  often  met  with 
after  operations  upon  the  eye  (e.g,,  cataract  operations),  or  after 
injuries.  The  affection  may,  however,  be  more  severe,  there  being 
much  pain,  swelling  of  the  lids,  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sub- 
conjunctival tissue,  chemosis,  photophobia,  and  lachrymation.  .  The 
iris  is  discoloured,  the  pupil  contracted  and  inactive,  having  deposits  of 
lymph  at  its  edge  and  perhaps  also  in  its  area.  A  film  of  exudation 
covers  the  surface  of  the  iris,  rendering  it  dull  and  hazy,  the  aqueous 
humour  is  somewhat  turbid,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  oomea 
perhaps  mottled  with  small  deposits  of  lymph. 

2.  Serous  Iritis  (syn.  Descemetitis,  aquo-capsulitis,  keratitis  punc- 
tata, etc.)  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  plastic  exudation, 
and  by  the  great  tendency  to  hypersecretion  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
The  symptoms  of  acute  iritis  are  generally  not  very  pronounced.  The 
aqueous  humour  is  secreted  in  greater  quantity,  and  is  somewhat 
clouded  and  turbid,  and  on  closer  observation  we  can  often  notice  small 
particles  of  lymph  floating  about  in  it,  before  becoming  deposited  on 
the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  cornea,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  latter  is  often  markedly  deepened,  and  the  cornea 
appears  somewhat  bulged  forward.  The  cloudiness  of  the  aqueous 
humour  often  varies  considerably  and  rapidly  within  the  course  of  a 
few  houra.     The  cornea  may  at  first  appear  abnormally  brilliant,  but 
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it  BOOH  loses  its  lofitre  and  becomes  slightly  olonded,  and  small  punc- 
tated opacities  make  their  appearance  npon  its  posterior  surface.  These 
naj  be  situated  opposite  the  pupil,  being  perhaps  grouped  in  a  small 
circle ;  but  they  are  generaUy  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the 
hme  of  which  is  turned  towards  the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  and  its  apex 
towards  the  centre ;  the  smaller  opacities  being  situated  at  the  apex 
and  the  larger  and  coarser  ones  at  the  base.  This  proves  that  the 
opacities  are  composed  of  small  masses  of  lymph,  deposited  from  the 
aqueous  humour  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea,  and  that  they 
anange  themselYes  according  to  their  size  and  weight,  the  larger 
and  heavier  ones  pn^vitating  downwards.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
has  moreover  been  proved  experimentally  by  Arlt.*  He  placed  the 
bead  of  the  patient  in  different  directions,  sometimes  keeping  it  for  a 
length  of  time  turned  to  the  right  side,  sometimes  to  the  left,  and  he 
foand  that  the  base  of  the  pyramid  always  corresponded  to  the  side  of 
the  eye  which  had  been  maintained  in  the  lowest  position.  But  some 
of  the  opacities  met  with  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cornea,  are  not 
dne  to  these  deposits  from  the  aqueous  humour,  but  are  caused  by 
JnflammfttoTy  changes  in  the  epithelial  layer,  or  even  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  cornea  proper. 

The  ins  is  bat  slightly  discoloured,  and  the  pupil,  instead  of  being 
contracted,  as  is  generaQy  the  case  in  iritis,  is  somewhat  dilated,  often 
markedly  so.  This  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  intra-ocxdar  tension, 
which  is  often  present  in  this  disease,  and  the  manifestation  of  which 
mast  he  watched  with  the  greatest  care,  for  this  serous  form  of  inflam- 
ntation  shows  a  great  tendency  to  extend  to  the  ciliary  body  and  choroid, 
which  is  accompanied  by  hypersecretion  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
ittrked  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  tension,  and  a  glaucomatous  con- 
dition  of  the  eje.  The  degree  of  eye  tensTon,  the  state  of  the  sight  and 
of  the  field  of  vision  must,  therefore,  be  frequently  and  carefully 
Cfiunined  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  in  order  that  the  earliest 
symptonis  of  a  glaucomatous  complication  may  be  detected  and  at  once 
^nested.  Adhesions  between  the  edge  of  the  pupil  and  the  capsule  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  form. 

Serous  iritis  occasionally  accompanies  deep-seated  inflammations  of 
^  eye,  more  especially  chronic  irido-choroiditis,  and  choroido-retinitis. 
^^otwrer,  sympathetic  ophthalmia  sometimes  appears  in  the  form  of 
BQtms  iritis.  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  constitutional  or 
hereditary  syphilis. 

3.  ParenehyTnatovs  Iritis, — In  this  affection  the  inflammation 
•**»cb  the  tissue  of  the  iris,  and  its  fibrillaB  become  much  swollen 
•nd  thickened.  The  plastic  exudation  is  poured  out  into  the  paren- 
<^hjioa  of  the  iris,  along  the  edge  and  into  the  area  of  the  pupil,  and 

•  •*  Augenheilkunde,"  II,  46. 
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also  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  giving  rise  to  thick  broad 
adhesions  between  it  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  On  accoimt  of  the 
endation  into  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  and  the  swollen  and  thickened 
condition  of  its  fibriUao,  the  circulation  is  generally  considerablj  im- 
peded, and  large  tortuous  veins  make  their  appearance  on  its  surfiM». 
Along  the  edge  of  the  contracted  pupil  are  noticed  a  number  of  thick, 
firm  nodules  of  exudation,  of  a  creamy  or  reddish-brown  colour,  tying* 
down  the  edge  of  the  pupil  to  the  capsule ;  or  they  may  even  extend 
aroxmd  the  whole  edge  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  oircnlar 
synechia  (exclusion  of  the  pupil).  The  efiusion  generally  also  invades 
the  area  of  the  pupil,  indeed  the  latter  may  be  completely  blocked  np 
by  a  thick  yellow  nodule  of  purulent  exudation.  The  surfieu^e  of  the 
iris  appears  indistinct  and  hazy,  its  fibrillsD  are  swollen,  and  its  anterior 
surface  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  exudation,  which  varies  considerably  in 
appearance.  In.  some  cases,  it  looks  simply  like  a  thin  grey  veil  cover- 
ing different  portions  or  even  the  whole  of  the  iris,  in  others,  it  assumeB 
a  thick,  creamy,  purulent  appearance,  with  small  extravasations  of 
blood  scattered  about  here  and  there.  Little  yellow  nodules  (whidi 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  syphilitic  tubercles)  may  also  a{^>ear 
strewn  about  on  the  surface  of  the  iris.  On  account  of  the  detachment 
of  some  of  these  nodules,  and  the  efiusion  of  lymph  and  purulent  exuda- 
tion into  the  aqueous  humour,  the  latter  becomes  turbid  and  discoloured. 
Flakes  of  purulent  lymph  and  globules  of  pus  are  seen  fioating  about  in 
it,  and  sinking  down,  give  rise  to  an  hypopyon,  which  may  be  so  small 
as  to  appear  only  like  a  narrow  yellow  belt  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  or  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  occupy  one-half  or 
more  of  the  anterior  chamber,  reaching  perhaps  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pupil.*  This  parenchymatous  or  suppurative  iritis,  may  be  ac- 
companied by  a  similar  form  of  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body  and 
choroid. 

4.  SyphilUic  Iritis  generally  assumes  the  parenchymatous  form.  It 
is,  however,  especiaUy  characterised  by  the  formation  of  peculiar 
tuberculous  nodules  (gummy  tubercles,  Yirchow).  These  are  scattered 
about  singly  over  a  certain  portion,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  sur&ce  of 
the  iris,  in  the  form  of  yellowish-red  oondylomatous  nodules.  They 
appear  at  first  deeply  imbedded  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  iris  (originat- 
ing in  the  deeper  portion  of  its  connective  tissue),  and  as  they  increase  in 
size,  they  push  aside  the  fibrillas  of  the  iris,  and  protrude  between  them 
into  the  anterior  chamber.  They  may  attain  a  very  considerable  magni- 
tude, their  apex  even  touching  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea.     Thej 

*  In  rare  inttanoes  the  exudations  into  the  anterior  chamber  in  iritiB  are  of  a 
peculiar  character,  appearing  of  a  greyish  gelatinous  colour  closely  resembling  lens- 
substance;  or  resembling  a  yellowish-grej  transparent  Tedcle  like  a  cjvt. — Tide 
Schmidt,  "Kl.  Monatsbl./*  1871,  94  ;  and  aunning,  ib.,  1872,  7. 
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(according  to  Colbert)  exactly  resemble  in  Btmctore  the  gummy  tuber* 
des  (gnmmata)  of  Yirchow.  On  account  of  the  presence  of  pigment  cells 
and  the  great  Tascularitj,  the  nodules  frequently  assume  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  sarcomatous  appearance.  They  often  undergo  fatty  and  purulent 
degeneration,  breaking  down  into  a  yellow,  grumous,  purulent  mass, 
which  becomes  mixed  with  the  aqueous  humour.  They  may,  however, 
undergo  rapid  absorption.  These  tubercles,  or  condylomata  as  they  are 
lomptimes  called,  frequently  remain  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  iris, 
in  which  the  inflammatory  changes  are  moreorer  also  more  pronounced, 
80  that  the  disease  assumes  a  somewhat  partial  character,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  syphilitic  form.  We  find,  in  such  cases,  that  although  the 
whole  cornea  may  be  surrounded  by  a  pink  zone  of  vessels,  this  is 
most  conspicuous  at  one  point,  and  that  the  corresponding  segment  of 
iris  is  the  most  thickened  and  swollen,  and  that  the  condylomata  are 
chiefly  or  entirely  confined  to  this  portion. 

It  must  be  distinctly  remembered  that,  although  the  name  of 
syphilitic  iritis  is  given  to  the  form  of  inflammation  above  described, 
the  iritis  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of,  and  be  entirely  due  to, 
flJI^iilis,  does  not  necessarily  always  assume  this  type.  For  it  may 
appear  as  a  simple  idiopathic  iritis,  or  in  a  more  or  less  severe  paren- 
chymatous form,  so  that  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  gummy  tubercles 
does  not  exclude  the  presence  of  syphilis  in  the  system,  or  its  being  the 
cause  of  the  iritis.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  these  tuber- 
cles may,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  taken  as  a  certain  indication 
of  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  inflammation.  I  can  only  remember 
having  seen  one  case  (a  patient  of  Mr.  Critchett's)  in  which  there 
were  weU-marked  tubercles  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  syphilis. 
Some  authors  have  stated  that  in  syphilitic  iritis  the  ciroumcomeal 
lone  of  injection  is  of  a  brownish  tint,  and  that  the  pupil  is  displaced 
upwards  and  inwards.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case,  for  both  these 
appearances  may  be  met  with  apart  from  syphilis. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  iritis,  a  very  frequent  one  is  exposure  to 
sndden  changes  of  temperature,  cold  draughts  of  air,  rain,  wind,  etc. 
The  disease  is,  in  such  cases,  often  termed  rheumatic  iritis.  It  may 
also  accompany  rheumatism  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  being  evidently 
produced  by  the  same  cause ;  it  is  also  sometimes  observed  in  gouty 
persons,  and  is  then  called  by  some  authors  *'  arthritic  iritis."  It  is 
enoneous,  however,  to  speak  of  rheumatic  iritis  as  a  special  form  of 
the  disease,  fi>r  it  has,  in  truth,  no  characteristic  symptoms;  it  generally 
ttBomee  the  form  of  simple  iritis,  and  may  vary  greatly  in  severity,  but 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  aecompanied  by  extensive  exudative  changes  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  iris,  or  by  considerable  hypopyon.  The  pain  is 
frequently  extremely  severe,  and  may  extend  over  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  head  and  face.     The  disease  often  runs  a  chronic  and  very 
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protracted  course,  and  relapses  may  take  place  on  a  recorrence  of  the 
rheumatic  attack.  Mr.  Hutchinson*  has  observed  a  peculiar  form  of 
iritis  occurring  in  children  of  gouty  parents.  It  is  chiefly  character- 
ised by  occurring  at  an  early  age,  and  by  being  insidious  and  persistent ; 
posterior  synechisa  gradually  form  leading  to  occlusion  of  the  pupl, 
etc.,  and  there  are  also  probably  opacities  in  the  vitreous.  The  inflamma* 
tion  begins  in  one  eye  and  generally  almost  entirely  destroys  the  sight 
before  it  advances  to  the  other. 

Iritis  is  also  oflen  of  tratmuUic  origin,  being  caused  by  mechanical 
or  chemical  injuries,  which  either  affect  the  iris  directly  or  secondarily. 
Thus,  foreign  bodies  may  remain  lodged  for  some  time  in  the  conjunc- 
tivfli;  cornea,  anterior  chamber,  or  in  the  deeper  tunics  of  the  eye,  and 
then  set  up  iritis.  Clean  incised  wounds  of  the  iris  are  not  prone  to 
give  rise  to  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  operation  of  iridectomy,  nor  does 
strangulation  or  compression  generally  do  so,  as  is  evidenced  by  irido- 
desis.  Wounds  which  bruise  amd  lacerate  the  iris  are  the  most  apt  to 
set  up  iritis.  Injury  of  the  lens,  followed  by  traumatic  cataract,  very 
often  produces  it,  more  especially  if  the  iris  has  been  implicated  in 
the  injury,  or  the  lens  swells  up  very  considerably  and  presses  upon 
the  iris.  It  also  often  supervenes  secondarily  upon  other  inflammations 
of  the  eye.  Thus  comeitis,  especially  the  diffuse  and  suppurative 
forms,  and  deep  or  perforating  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  iritis ;  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  inflammations  of  the 
choroid  and  ciliary  body. 

SyphUts  is  a  very  frequent  cause.  When  primary  iritis  occurs  in 
in&ntB  or  young  children,  it  is  almost  always  due  to  syphilis,  and  in 
such  cases  we  generally  meet  with  other  symptoms,  pathognomonic  of  the 
syphilitic  taint,  such  as  condylomata  about  the  anus,  specific  eruptions, 
etc.  In  adults  it  but  seldom  occurs  together  with  the  primary  symp- 
toms, but  generally  during  the  secondary  or  tertiary  stage,  being  ofien 
the  precursor  of  these  symptoms,  when  the  primary  have  disappeared. 
The  iritis  frequently  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  syphilitic  eruptions 
of  the  skin. 

Some  authors  have  asserted  that  gonorrhcea  is  sometimes  the  cause 
of  iritis.  Thus,  Mackenzief  describes  a  special  form,  under  the  name 
of  "gonorrhceal  iritis."  Mr.  Wordsworth^  has  also  narrated  three 
cases  in  which  iritis  occurred  together  with  gonorrhoea.  It  must, 
however,  be  stated  that  all  three  were  complicated  with  rheumatism. 
I  have  myself  never  met  with  a  case  of  iritis  associated  with  gonor- 
rhoea alone ;  but  have  only  observed  it  in  cases  in  which  the  gonorrhoea 
co-existed  with  syphilis  or  with  rheumatism,  either  of  which  diseases, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  iritis.     Nor  does  the 

•  "  Lancet,"  1878,  Jan.  4.  f  "  Mackenzie  on  Difloase  of  the  Eye,"  662. 

J  "  K,  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  iii,  301. 
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ao-<aJled  '* gonoirhoeal  iritis"  present  any  special  or  pathognomonic 
features. 

Sympathetic  infiammaiion  of  the  iris  is  apt  to  occur  after  injuries  to 
the  eye,  or  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  within  it,  &c.  The 
sympa^etic  iritis  may  assume  the  serous  character,  but  generally 
appears  in  the  form  of  suppurative  irido-choroiditis.  (Vide  article  on 
'^  Sjmpatiietic  Ophthalmia.") 

Chronic  Iritis  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  inflam- 
miioiy  symptoms  are  generally  but  slightly  marked,  or  are  almost  so 
entirely  absent  that  the  patient  is  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  his  eye,  except  a  slight  weakness  or  "  cold  "in  it,  as  he 
frequently  expresses  it.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival 
tissae  are  but  slightly  injected ;  there  is  only  a  faint  pink  blush  around 
^  oomea ;  there  is  but  little  photophobia,  lachrymation,  or  ciliary 
nenralgia.  The  pupil  is  somewhat  contracted  and  sluggish,  and,  at 
caiain  points  periiaps  immoveable.  On  examining  it  with  the  oblique 
iOumination,  we  may  frequently  notice  small  adhesions  between  the 
edge  and  the  capsule,  which,  as  well  as  the  irregularity  of  the  pupil, 
become  vexy  evident  upon  the  application  of  atropine.  The  colour  of 
the  iris  becomes  gradually  more  changed,  and  this  alteration  in  its 
tint  is  permanent,  whereas  in  acute  iritis  it  passes  off  again  with  the 
subsidence  of  the  disease,  without,  perhaps,  eventually  leaving  any 
tnce  behind.  The  normal  brightness  and  lustre  of  the  iris  become 
faided  and  dulled,  its  fibnllsB  indistinct  and  obliterated,  and  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease  it  presents  a  yellowish-grey,  dirty-brown,  or  slate- 
oolomed  appearance,  its  tissue  being  thinned  and  atrophied,  and 
tnveraed,  perhaps,  by  enlarged  and  somewhat  tortuous  blood-vessels. 
The  presence  of  such  dilated  vessels  always  indicates  a  state  of  conges- 
tion and  stasis  of  the  circulation  in  the  iris  and  ciliary  body.  At  this 
adranoed  stage,  the  iritis  is  generally,  however,  no  longer  simple  in 
character,  but  has  become  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  ciliary 
body  and  choroid.     (Vide  the  article  on  "  Irido-choroiditis.") 

Chronic  iritis  may  supervene  upon  a  more  acute  form  of  iritis,  or 
tiie  disease  may  manifest  this  chronic  and  insidious  character  from  the 
▼ery  outset.  It  also  frequently  accompanies  inflammations  of  the  cornea, 
more  eq)ecially  the  diffuse  comeitis.  Belapses  are  very  apt  to  occur  in 
chnmic  iritis ;  these  recurrent  inflammatory  exacerbations  being  often 
produced  by  very  slight  causes,  such  as  undue  use  of  the  eyes,  pariicu- 
lariy  by  artificial  light,  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  etc.  This  tendency  to 
recorrence  is  especially  marked  in  those  cases  in  which  numerous  or 
extensive  posterior  synechiss  exist.  For  their  presence  is  a  constant 
Boorce  of  irritation  and  teasing,  as  they  prove  a  check  to  the  free, 
spontaneous  movements  of  the  pupU,  and  in  such  cases  a  slight  cause 
.  will  suffice  to  rekindle  the  inflammation.    During  the  recurrence  of  the 
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inflammation,  fireBh  lymph  will  be  efinsed,  and  the  posterior  synechisD 
will  increase  still  further  in  number  and  firmness,  until  finally,  after 
perhaps  frequent  relapses,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  pupil  is 
firmly  tied  down  to  the  capsule,  and  the  communication  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chamber  is  completely  int'Orrupted.  It  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  such  an  exclusion  of  the  pupil  (circular  synechia) 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  irido-choroiditis. 

The  prognosis  of  iritis  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  severity  and 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  J£  the  disease  be  seen  at  a  very  early 
stage,  before  any  adhesions  have  been  formed  between  the  edge  of  the 
pupil  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  whilst  these  are  yet  so  slight  and 
brittle  as  to  be  readily  torn  through  by  the  energetic  use  of  atropine, 
the  prognosis  is  in  every  way  very  much  more  favourable  ^bsn  if 
numerous  firm  posterior  synechisa  have  already  been  established,  and 
resist  the  action  of  atropine.  Parenchymatous  and  syphilitic  iritis 
afford  a  less  &vourable  prognosis  than  the  simple  or  the  serous  form, 
as  they  are  generally  accompanied  by  very  considerable  exudations  of 
lymph  at  the  edge  of  the  pupU,  on  the  surface  and  into  the  structure  of 
tiie  iris,  and  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  tendency  to  implication 
of  the  cornea,  or  the  deeper  tunics  of  the  eyeball  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind.  In  traumatic  iritis,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  the 
presence  of  traumatic  cataract,  or  the  co«existence  of  inflammation  of 
the  ciliary  body  or  choroid  must  aU  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
framing  the  prognosis. 

Treatment, — ^The  patient  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  the 
injurious  influences  of  bright  light,  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
as  well  as  cold  and  wet.  Perfect  rest  of  both  eyes  must  also  be  enjoined, 
and  if  the  patient  has  to  leave  the  house,  a  bandage  shoxdd  be  placed 
over  the  affected  eye,  and  a  shade  over  the  other,  or  goggles  should  be 
worn.  But  if  the  disease  is  very  severe,  strict  orders  must  be  given 
that  the  patient  is  to  keep  in  a  darkened  room.  We  are,  however,  very 
frequently  obliged  to  treat  even  severe  cases  of  iritis  as  out-patients, 
and  may,  even  in  such  instances,  frequently  succeed  in  effecting  im 
excellent  cure.  This  mode  of  treatment  should  however  only  be 
adopted  from  necessity,  and  not  from  choice,  and  strict  injunctions 
should  be  given  to  the  patients  to  guard  thmr  eyes  as  much  as  possible 
against  all  noxious  influences  during  the  intervals  of  their  visits. 

The  point  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  the  treatment  of  iritis 
is  to  obtain  a  wide  dilatation  of  the  pupil  as  soon  as  possible,  and  hence 
a  strong  solution  of  atropine  should  be  at  once  energetically  applied  to 
the  eye.  The  beneficial  effect  of  atropine  is  three-fold : — 1.  Wide  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  is  produced,  and  the  iris  is,  therefore,  removed  from 
contact  with  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  so  that  no  adhesions  can 
be  formed  between  them  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  or  on  the  posterior 
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snr&oe  of  the  iris.     Thus  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  iriids,  the  forma- 
ikm  of  extensive  posterior  synechisB,  is  prevented,  and  the  nnmerouB  evil 
ooDsequenoes  or  dangerous  complications  to  which  they  may  §ive  rise, 
are  obviated.     2.  Rest  will  be  afforded  to  the  inflamed  mnscnlar  tissne 
d  the  iris  by  a  wide  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;   for  if  the  constrictor 
pnpflle  is  not  paralysed,  its  constant  action  in  endeavoaring  to  regnlate 
the  size  of  the  pnpil  according  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  must  of  necessity 
tend  to  increase  the  inflanmiation,  just  as  would  be  the  case  in  any  other 
inflamed  mnsciilar  tissue,  if  this  could  not  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest. 
3.  The  tension  of  the  eye  will  be  diminished,  and  the  intra-ocular 
drcolation  relieved,  which  will  diminish  the  state  of  congestion  of 
ihe  iris  and  ciliary  body.     Moreover,  the  irritation  of  the  eye  and  the 
ciHary  neuralgia  will  generally  be  alleviated  in  a  very  marked  manner. 
It  ia,  however,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  solution  of  atropine  should 
be  of  a  sufficient  strength,  and  should  be  energetically  employed.     In 
the  normal  condition  of  the  eye,  an  extremely  weak  solution  (gr.  j. — Jviij 
of  water)  Irill  suffice  to  produce  a  wide  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  but  in 
intis  it  is  very  different.     On  account  of  the  inflamed  and  swollen 
condition  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris,  of  the  lymph  efiused  into  its  meshes, 
and  of  the  hyperemia,  great  resistance  is  offered  to  the  action  of  the 
atropine ;  hence  a  very  strong  solution  must  be  used,  and  the  application 
repeated   very  frequently,  before  we  can  thoroughly  overcome  this 
reeistanoe.     I  am  in  the«habit  of  employing  a  solution  of  from  four  to 
six  grains  of  atropine  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  of  applying  it  at  the 
interval  of  five  minutes  for  half-an-hour  at  a  time,  this  being  repeated 
if  necessary,  three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  so  that  altogether  the  atropine 
may  have  to  be  apphed  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  times  a  day,  in 
order  to  produce  and  maintain  a  sufficient  dilatation  of  the  pupil.     If 
ihe  case  is  seen  early,  before  any  adhesions,  or  only  very  slight  and 
britile  ones,  are  formed,  we  may  generally  succeed  in  producing  a  wide 
dilatation  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  and  then  it  is  not  difficult  to 
maintain  it.     I  find  that  patients  apply  the  atropine  with  much  greater 
regularity  and  exactitude,  if  they  are  told  to  use  it  for  half-an-hour  at 
a  thne,  at  intervals   of  five  minutes,  and   to  repeat  this  at  stated 
periods  three  times  a  day,  than  if  they  are  only  directed  in  general  terms 
to  apply  it  fifteen  or  eighteen  times  daily.    As  we  have  frequently  at  the 
hospitid  to  treat  even  severe  cases  of  iritis  as  out-patients,  I  invariably 
apply  the  atropine  myself  at  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  until  either  a 
Redded  eSeot  has  been  produced  upon  the  pupil,  or  the  result  is 
negative.     In  the  former  case,  the  patient  will  himself  experience  the 
great  relief  to  the  pain  and  irritability  of  the  eye  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  instillations,  and  will  readily  and  gladly  carry  out  the 
treatment  with  regularity  at  home.     Moreover,  the  dilatation  thus 
effected  can  generally  be  maintained  until  the  next  visit,  even  if  the 
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remedy  is  not  applied  in  the  interval  quite  as  frequently  as  directed.      I 
have  often  been  able  to  treat  even  severe  cases  of  iritis  with  great  sncoeBS 
by  this  simple  means,  without  the  employment  of  almost  any  other 
remedy,  except  perhaps  the  use  of  warm  poppy  fomentations ;  the  result 
being  a  perfectly  circular  pupil  without  any,  or  only  the  slightest,  adhe- 
sions.    I  woxdd  again,  therefore,  urge  in  the  very  strongest  terms  the 
energetic  use  of  atropine  in  iritis,  a  line  of  treatment  at  present,  unfor- 
tunately, but  too  much  neglected  in  English  ophthalmic  practice,  the 
evil  results  of  which  neglect  are  constantly  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
cases  of  recurrent  iritis,  chronic  irido-choroiditis,  etc.,  which  we  but  too 
frequently  meet  with,  and  which  might  have  been  to  a  very  great  extent 
prevented  by  the  early  and  efficient  use  of  atropine.     It  is  quite  useless 
to  prescribe  a  weak  solution  of  atropine  (gr.  ss — j.  ad  Jj)  to  be  used  a 
few  times  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  this  cannot  produce  a  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  when  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  inflamed,  its  effect  will  be  nil, 
as  can  be  easily  seen  by  watching  the  state  of  the  pupil  in  cases  where 
such  weak  solutions  are  employed. 

But  we  sometimes  find  that  the  action  of  even  a  strong  solution  of 
atropine,  frequently  applied,  is  resisted,  and  that  it  produces  little  or 
no  effect,  and  increases  rather  than  diminishes  the  irritability  of  the 
eye.  In  such  cases,  its  use  must  be  desisted  from  until  the  irritation 
is  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  temple,  or 
perhaps  by  paracentesis,  or  hot  poxdtices.  This  reUef  of  the  in- 
flammatory irritation  and  congestion,  permits  of  a  freer  absorp- 
tion through  the  cornea,  and  hence  the  effect  of  the  atropine  will 
now  be  often  very  marked  and  rapid.  This  effect,  as  Yon  Graefe  has 
pointed  out,  is  sometimes  noticed  without  the  re-application  of  the 
remedy.  Thus  atropine  may  have  been  applied  in  cases  of  iritis  or 
comeitis  without  producing  any  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  but  many  hours 
afterwards  this  has  ensued  after  the  application  of  leeches.  We  some- 
times notice,  also,  that  although  dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  have  been 
produced,  yet  that  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  maintained,  the  atropine 
appearing  to  lose  its  effect.  In  such  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  this  is 
likewise  due  to  the  great  irritation  of  the  eye  and  the  increase  in  the 
intra-ocular  tension,  which  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  remedy 
through  the  cornea.  Whereas  after  the  application  of  leeches  or  the 
performance  of  paracentesis,  the  atropine  will  again  regain  its  power 
over  the  iris.  I  need  hardly  mention,  that  if  the  pupil  is  firmly  tied 
down  by  numerous  and  thick  adhesions,  the  atropine  should  be  applied 
only  in  moderation,  in  order  to  soothe  the  irritability  and  diminish  the 
tension  of  the  eye.  But  if  the  posterior  synechisd  are  of  recent  origin, 
and  not  very  broad  and  firm,  but  narrow  and  tongue-like,  the  long 
continued  use  of  atropine  succeeds  in  tearing  them  through.  It  is  often 
found,  however,  that  when  this  remedy  is  employed  for  a  considerable 
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len^tli  of  time,  it  increases,  instead  of  allaying,  the  irritability  of  the 
eye,  mnd  may  even  indace  conjunctivitis  or  acnte  granulations.  The 
latter  are,  however,  less  frequently  met  with,  than  a  vascular  condition 
of  the  hds,  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  great  irrita- 
tion of  the  eye.  In  such  cases,  the  atropine  must  be  stopped  at  once, 
and  a  mild  astringent  collyrium  substituted  for  it.  The  strength  and 
nature  of  the  latter  must  vary  with  the  degree  of  conjunctivitis.  A 
aolation  of  gr.  j  of  alum,  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water 
win  be  found  the  best.  In  vesicular  granulations  a  collyrium  of  from 
-•3  to  X  gnuns  of  borax  to  1  ounce  of  water  proves  of  much  service. 
The  irritabQity  of  the  eye  may  also  be  allayed  and  the  dilatation  of  the 
papfl  tolerably  maintained  by  the  use  of  a  collyrium  of  belladonna 
(£a:t.  BeUad.  588  Aq.  dist.  ^),  which  is  to  be  applied  frequently  in  the 
eoorse  of  the  day.  It  is  sometimes  found  that  posterior  synechisB, 
whi(^  resist  the  action  of  atropine,  soon  tear  through  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  Calabar  bean.  Hence  this  remedy  may  be  tried  alternately  with 
the  atropine. 

The  use  of  atropine  is  to  be  continued  even  for  some  weeks  afler 
the  snbttidence  of  the  iritis,  so  that  the  wide  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
may  be  maintained  and  the  iris  be  kept  in  a  state  of  rest.  It  has  been 
urged  by  some,  that  the  long  continued  use  of  a  strong  solution  of 
atro|nne  is  apt  to  produce  a  permanent  dilatation  of  the  pupil  from 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupillas.  But  this  is  a  most  rare  and  excep- 
tional occurrence,  and  if  any  tendency  to  dilatation  should  remain,  it 
may  be  easily  overcome  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  Calabar  bean, 
which  excites  the  action  of  this  muscle.  Although  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  using  atropine  most  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  iritis 
9nd  other  affections  of  the  eye,  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  in  which 
this  condition  of  permanent  dilatation  was  produced,  nor  have  I  ever 
observed  a  case  of  poisoning  from  ^  the  excessive  use  of  atropine. 
Such  cases  do,  however,  sometimes  occur,  and  are  evidently  produced 
by  the  passage  of  the  atropine  through  the  lachrymal  puncta  to  the 
throat.  The  principal  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  aiTopine  are : — Oreat 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  dryness  of  the  throat,  dysphagia, 
great  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  genital  organs,  impairment  of 
memory,  hallucinations,  and  exciting  dreams ;  or  deep  coma  may  super- 
vene. The  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  very  widely  dilated.  Generally, 
these  symptoms  are  only  moderate  in  character  when  the  poisoning  has 
occurred  in  the  mode  above  described,  but  their  severity  is  very  great 
if  the  atropine  has  been  swallowed  by  mistake,  and  a  considerable  dose 
has  thus  been  taken.  The  best  and  most  rapid  antidote  is  the  sub- 
cutaneous injeciaon  of  morphia*  (gr.  -J^  or  ^  of  a  grain),  to  be  repeated, 

•  Tida  Dr.  Bell,  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Society,  1867,  and  Ton  Qnefe's  Article, 
*  A  f.  O.,**  ix,  2,  70 ;  who  a  very  interesting  case  of  seyere  Poisoning  by  Atropine, 
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if  necessary,— even  several  times — at  interyals  of  a  few  hours.  The 
effect  of  the  remedy  is  very  marked  and  rapid ;  within  a  few  minutes 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms  has  greatly  sabsided,  and  the  patient  is 
calm  and  quiet.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  poisoning,  when  strong 
coUyria  of  atropine  are  nsed  with  great  fireqnency,  Von  Graefe  recom- 
mends the  patient  to  close  the  eye  directly  after  the  application,  and 
subsequently  on  re-opening  the  eye  to  wash  it  well.  He  also  sometimes 
employs  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  at  night,  in  order  to 
prevent  ail  risk.  Liebreich*  has  devised  a  smaU  instrument,  like  a 
serre-fine,  which  is  attached  to  the  lower  punctum,  and  produces  a 
slight  ectropium  of  this  part  of  the  lid,  thus  preventing  the  entrance  of 
the  atropine  into  the  punctum. 

I  have  already  stated  that  we  occasionally  meet  with  persons  whose 
eyes  show  an  extraordinary  antipathy  to  the  use  of  atropine,  and  in  whom 
even  a  drop  of  a  very  weak  solution  suffices  to  produce  great  irritaticHi 
of  the  eye,  and  perhaps  severe  erysipelas  of  the  lids  and  face.  In  such 
cases  it  sboxdd  be  stopped  at  once.  My  friend  Dr.  Seeley  of  Cincinnati 
has  informed  me  that  he  has  found  in  such  idiosyncrasies  much  benefit 
from  combining  the  atropine  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  sina 

The  severe  ciliary  neuralgia  which  so  often  accompanies  iritis,  is 
most  relieved  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temple,  and  the  use 
of  hot  poppy  or  laudanum  fomentations.  The  leeches  should  be  applied 
towards  evening,  so  that  the  nocturnal  exacerbations  may  be  relieved ; 
it  is  best  to  put  on  one  or  two  at  a  time  about  an  inch  from  the  outer 
canthus,  and  then,  when  they  &11  off,  to  place  otiiers  on  the  same  bites, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  continuous  abstraction  of  blood  for  some  time ; 
generally  from  two  to  six  leeches  applied  in  this  manner  will  suffice ; 
the  number  must  of  course  vary  with  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
Free  after-bleeding  is  to  be  encouraged  by  the  use  of  hot  fomentations 
or  poultices.  The  nocturnal  pain  and  restlessness  of  the  patient  are 
also  much  alleviated  by  the  use  of  opium,  and  this  remedy  should  never 
be  omitted  in  such  cases,  as  it  is  of  much  consequence  that  the  patient 
should  enjoy  a  good  night*s  rest.  I  myself  generally  employ  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphia  for  this  purpose. 

A  blister  may  be  applied  behind  the  ear,  and  kept  open  for  a  few 
days,  and  the  compound  belladonna  ointment  should  be  rubbed  into 
the  forehead. 

If  there  is  a  considerable  tendency  to  exudation  of  lymph  or  pus 
at  the  edge  of  the  pupil  (so  that  atropine  does  not  act  on  the  liU^ter,) 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  on  the  surfiEu>e  of  the  iris  or  into  its  struc- 
ture, the  patient  should  be  got  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 

reported  by  I>r.  Schmidt,  "  Kl.  MonatsU./'  1864,  p.  158,  and  more  lately  one 
obwrFed  by  Dr.  Kugel,  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xvi,  1,  346. 
•  "  Kl.  Monatsb./'  1864.    411. 
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One  grain  of  calomel  in  combination  with  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  a 
grain  of  opimn  may  be  given  eveij  two  or  three  hours,  until  saHya- 
tion  is  produced,  which  will  generally  occur  in  from  30  to  40  hours ; 
erren  when  this  is  produced,  a  slight  degree  of  tenderness  of  the  gums 
ahonld  be  maintained.  I,  however,  greatly  prefer  the  treatment  by 
inonction,  as  the  digestive  powers  are  thus  not  impaired,  and  the  oon- 
fldtntional  effects  of  the  drug  are,  moreover,  more  rapidly  and  surely 
obtained.  Indeed  I  have  met  with  instances  in  which  mercury  had 
been  given  by  the  mouth  for  some  time  without  producing  any  con- 
ttitotional  effect,  and  where  this  rapidly  supervened  upon  inunction. 
Half  a  dradim  or  a  drachm  of  the  strong  mercurial  ointment  should  be 
rabbed  into  the  inside  of  the  arms  and  thighs  two  or  three  times  daily, 
until  the  mouth  becomes  slightly  affected,  the  gums  showing  an  indi- 
cation of  tiie  bluisb  line ;  then  it  is  to  be  appUed  once  daily  in  much 
■mailer  quantity.  In  order  to  prevent  the  staining  of  the  skin,  the 
omtment  may  also  be  rubbed  into  the  bottom  of  the  feet,  but  here  it  is 
absorbed  with  less  rapidity  on  account  of  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
akin.  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale*  recommends  that  the  mercurial  ointment 
fibould  be  smeared  on  a  broad  piece  of  flannel  which  is  to  be  wrapped 
round  ea<^  arm  of  the  patient,  who  should  remain  in  bed ;  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  ointment  being  added  every  night.  In  syphilitic 
iritiB,  with  well  marked  buttons,  the  use  of  mercury  should  never  be 
omitted,  and  I  have  also  found  much  benefit  in  such  cases  from  the  con* 
stant  use  of  hot  water  compresses,  continued  without  intermission  night 
and  day  for  several  days.  I  first  saw  this  mode  of  treatment  employed 
some  years  ago,  by  De  Wecker,  and  soon  afterwards  had  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  trying  it  in  a  case  of  syphilitic  iritis  with  numerous  condylo- 
mata of  considerable  size,  which  had  to  a  great  extent  resisted  the 
action  of  mercury.  I  ordered  hot  water  compresses  to  be  applied  to 
the  eye  of  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  patient  coxdd  bear,  and  these 
were  changed  every  few  minutes,  and  continued  for  a  great  part  of  the 
day  and  night.  Within  the  course  of  two  days  the  condylomata  had 
diminisbed  considerably  in  size,  and  within  four  or  five  days  they  had 
almost  entixely  disappeared.  In  another  instance,  the  effect  of  the 
compresses  was  equally  &vourable.  Of  course  it  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  that  this  mode  of  treatment  can  be  employed,  for  it  requires  the 
constant  and  undivided  attention  of  a  nurse ;  moreover,  few  patients 
will  submit  to  the  trouble  and  inconvenience.  This  remedy  also 
greatly  hastens  the  absorption  of  hypopyon.  Hot  bread  and  water  or 
linseed  meal  poultices  also  prove  very  beneficial  in  allaying  the  pain, 
hattfTiTng  the  absorption  of  exudations  and  feicilitating  the  action  of 
atzopine.      They  should  be  changed  every  15 — 20  minutes,   at  first 

*  Tide  Mr.  l^ale's  interesting  paper,  "  On  the  BelstiTe  Talue  of  Atropine  and 
of  Meiciify  in  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Iritis."    "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Beports,'*  Y,  156. 
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they  may  be  continued  all  day,  and  in  severe  cases  at  night ;  as  the  case 
progresses  more  or  less  considerable  intervals  may  intervene  between 
their  application.* 

Formerly  it  was  very  mnch  the  cnstom  to  place  all  cases  of  iritis 
under  the  inflaence  of  mercury,  quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  whether 
the  necessity  for  its  use  really  existed  or  not.  Now,  however,  a 
more  rational  mode  of  treatment  obtains,  and  mercury  is  only  used 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  much  efiusion  of  lymph.  In  syphiliiic 
cases,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  together  with  the  decoction 
of  bark,  should  be  administered  after  the  use  of  mercury.  Whilst  the 
latter  remedy  is  being  employed,  it  is  also  wise  to  maintain  the  patient's 
strength  by  the  use  of  tonics,  more  especially  preparations  of  steel  and 
quinine. 

In  the  rheumatic  form  of  iritis,  benefit  is  often  experienced  from  the 
use  of  oil  of  turpentine  internally,  as  was  first  recommended  by 
Dr.  Carmichael.  Although  I  have  often  .employed  it  with  advantage,  I 
have  frequently  been  obliged  to  give  up  its  use  on  account  of  the 
derangement  of  the  stomach  which  it  produces.  It  should  be  given  in 
doses  of  fr^m  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm  two  or  three  times  daOy, 
made  into  an  emulsion,  to  which  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to 
prevent  the  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale 
uses  this  remedy  very  extensively  in  comeo-intis,  as  well  as  in  low 
forms  of  iritis  or  comeitis,  and  speaks  most  strongly  in  its  favour.  In 
the  rheumatico-gouty  form,  preparations  of  guaiacum  are  also  often  . 
very  serviceable. 

If  the  aqueous  humour  is  very  cloudy,  or  a  considerable  hypopyon  is 
formed,  paracentesis  should  be  performed  and,  if  necessary,  repeated 
several  times.  The  same  should  be  done  if  the  pain  is  very  severe  and 
does  not  yield  to  the  usual  remedies.  The  broad  needle  should  be  very 
slowly  removed  frx)m  the  anterior  chamber,  so  that  the  escape  of  the 
aqueous  humour  may  not  be  very  sudden,  otherwise  there  may  occur 
great  hypercemia  ex  vacuo  of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eye.  In  order  to 
&ciHtate  the  escape  of  the  stringy  portion  of  lymph,  the  needle  should 
be  slightly  tilted  sideways,  so  as  to  cause  the  section  to  gape,  or  the 
same  may  be  done  with  a  small  curette  or  probe. 

But  if  the  iritis  is  very  intense  and  obstinate,  resisting  all  our 
remedies,  and  more  especially  if  the  sight  is  much  impaired,  if  the 
syneohiflB  are  nxmierous  and  firm,  or  there  is  complete  exclusion  of  the 
pupil,  and  if  the  intra-ocular  tension  is  markedly  increased,  a  large 
iridectomy  shoxdd  be  made  at  once.  I  have  often  seen  this  produce 
the  most  striking  benefit,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  adhe- 
sions between  the  pupil  and  capsule  are  at  all  considerable  and  broad, 

*  Vide  Mooren  "  Opbthahniatrische  Beobachtongen,*'  p.  184,  and  Sohiees- 
GemuseuB,  "  Kl.  Monatsbl.,"  1870,  p.  198. 
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or  iliere  is  occlusion  of  the  pupil  from  deposit  of  Ijmpli  within  its  area, 
in  iiidectomj  will  subsequently  be  necessaiy,  and  the  condition  of  the 
eye  will  in  all  probability  be  much  worse  when  the  inflammation  has 
mn  its  course ;  and  hence  the  result  of  an  iridectomy  be  &r  less  fftvour- 
iUe  than  if  it  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  changes 
of  stracture  had  attained  any  considerable  degree.  Moreover,  the 
iridectomy  generally  acts  as  the  best  antiphlogistic,  the  inflammation, 
whidi  had  before  resisted  all  our  remedial  measures,  rapidly  subsiding 
after  the  operation. 

In  iriHs  serosa  much  benefit  is  often  experienced  from  exciting  the 
£ree  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  by  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  remedies. 
Atropine  should  also  be  appHed,  as  well  as  a  suppurating  blister  behind 
^  ear ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  local  remedies  often  prove  of 
little  avaO.  The  state  of  the  intra-ocular  tension,  of  the  sight,  and  of 
tiie  field  of  vision  must  be  narrowly  watched,  and  if  symptoms  of  glau- 
oomi  snpervene,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  a  large  iridectomy. 

The  treatment  of  frcmmaMc  iritis  must  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  injury.  If  a  foreign  body  has  become  implanted  in  the  iris,  it 
must  be  carefully  extracted,  with  or  without  the  excision  of  the  corre- 
Bponding  segment  of  the  iris.  If  the  lens  has  also  been  injured  and  a 
tmunatic  cataract  has  been  formed,  linear  extraction,  perhaps  combined 
«i&  iridectomy,  should  be  at  once  performed  if  the  lens  becomes  much 
swoDen,  sets  up  great  irritation,  or  the  intra-ocular  tension  is  increased. 
If  a  portion  of  the  iris  prolapses  through  a  small  wound  in  the  cornea, 
it  ahonld  be  pricked,  so  that  the  aqueous  humour  may  flow  ofl*,  and  the 
ooDnpeed  protruding  portion  of  iris  should  then  be  excised,  and  a  firm 
compress  applied.  Afier  an  injury  to  the  iris,  the  inflammation  should 
be  combated,  according  to  circumstances,  by  cold  or  hot  compresses, 
leedies,  and  atropine;  and,  if  necessary,  rapid  salivation  should  be 
isdaoed. 

In  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  recurrence  of  the  inflammation, 
more  especially  in  cases  of  chronic  iritis,  the  patients  should  be  warned 
against  undue  exposure  to  cold  winds,  draughts,  bright  light,  etc.,  and 
abonld  be  ordered  to  wear  blue  eye  protectors.  Nor  should  they  be 
pennitted  to  strain  their  eyes  with  fine  needle  work  or  very  small 
print,  particularly  by  artificial  light.  Their  diet  must  also  be  careMly 
i^egolated,  and  any  over-indulgence  in  wine  or  alcohol  strictly  for- 
bidden. Inattention  to  these  different  points  frequently  causes  the 
recurrence  of  the  inflammation. 

3.— FUNCTIONAL  DISTURBANCES  OF  THE  IRIS. 
(I.)  Mydriasis. 
Although  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  generally  considerable,  it  is 
>K>t  10  extreme  as  that  produced  by  a  strong  solution  of  atropine,  where 
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the  iris  is  contracted  to  a  very  narrow,  hardly  perceptible  rim.     The 
dilatation  of  the  pnpil  may  be  uniform  and  regnlar,  so  that  the  pnpil 
retains  its  circular  form,  or  it  may  be  partial  and  irregnlar,  the  pnpfl 
thus  acquiring  a  somewhat  ovoid  shape.     The  pupil  besides    being 
dilated,  is  more  or  less  immoveable,  acting  but  slightly,  or  not  at  all, 
upon  the  influence  of  light,  the  effort  of  accommodation,  or  the  oon- 
veigence  of  the  visual  Hues.     The  sight  is  also  somewhat  affected, 
which  is  due  in  part  to  the  bright  glare  which  is  experienced  on  account 
of  the  wideness  of  the  pupil,  and  also  in  part  to  the  circles  of  diffusion 
formed  upon  the  retina.     If  the  impairment  of  sight  be  simply  due  to 
the  mydriasis,  it  will  be  remedied  if  the  patient  looks  through  a  small 
circular  opening  in  a  card,  or  through  the  stenopaic  apparatus,  for  then 
the  glare  will  be  diminished,  and  the  formation  of  circles  of  diffusion 
prevented.    But  very  frequently  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  co-exists 
with  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  impairment  of  vision  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  loss  of  accommodation.     The  features  which  distinguish  the 
symptoms  due  to  loss  of  accommodation  from  those  which  are  simply 
caused  by  mydriasis  are  frequently  overlooked  by  medical  men,  and 
thus  much  confrision  is  often  produced  in  the  narration  of  cases.     Nor 
is  it  of  unfrequent  occurrence  that  the  symptoms  of  amblyopia  pro- 
duced by  paralysis  of  accommodation,  are  referred  to  some  serious 
intra-ocular  or  cerebral  lesion.     There  is  not,  however,  a  neoessaiy 
relation  between  the  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  the  paralysis 
of  the  ciliary  muscle,  for  the  pupil  may  be  widely  dilated  and  the 
ciliary  muscle  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected ;  the  converse  is,  however, 
of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

When  the  pupil  is  widely  dilated,  it  no  longer  presents  its  usual 
brilliantly  black  appearance,  but  assumes  a  somewhat  greyish  tint, 
which  is  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  light  reflected  from  the  l^is  and 
the  frmdus  of  the  eye. 

Mydriasis  is  generaUy  monocular,  imless  it  is  due  to  some  cerebral 
cause,  or  to  a  deep-seated  intra-ocular  lesion  affecting  both  ejes.  Mon- 
ocular mydriasis  often  produces  considerable  disturbance  of  sight,  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  the  brightness  of  the  two  retinal  images, 
and  the  presence  of  circles  of  diffusion.  For  the  purpose  of  accurately 
measuring  the  size  of  the  pupil,  Mr.  Zachariah  Laurence's  *'  Pupillo- 
meter"  will  be  found  very  useful. 

GoMses. — Before  entering  upon  the  different  causes  which  may  pro- 
duce mydriasiB,  it  will  be  well  briefly  to  consider  the  action  of  certaiii 
substances  upon  the  condition  of  the  pupil,  either  in  increasing  or  in 
diminiahing  its  size.  Certain  substances,  more  especially  belladonna, 
hyoscyamus,  and  stramonium,  have  the  power  of  producing  a  marked 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  are  hence  termed  mydriaUes.  We  shall 
here,  however,  confine  our  attention  to  the  action  of  atropine  upon  ^e 
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fopH  and  the  aooommodation.  In  nnmerons  experiments  made  by 
Donders,*  it  was  fonnd,  that  if  a  solution  of  fonr  grains  of  snlphate  of 
fttropine  to  an  onnoe  of  water  was  applied  to  the  eye,  the  pnpil  began 
to  dikte  within  fifteen  minntes,  arriving  at  tbe  maximmn  degree  of 
dilatation  in  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  minntes,  and  finally  complete 
immobOitj  ensued.  The  younger  the  individual  and  the  thinner  the 
oomea,  the  more  rapid  was  the  action.  The  diminution  in  the  power  of 
Kcommodation  commences  somewhat  later  than  the  dilatation  of  the 
pqnl,  but  gradually  returns,  together  with  the  mobility  of  the  pupil,  after 
•ome  days.  After  the  lapse  of  forty-two  hours  there  is  generally  a  slight 
dimiznition  in  the  mxe  of  the  pupil,  accompanied  by  some  accommoda- 
tkm,  which  increases  with  tolerable  rapidity  up  to  the  fourth  day,  but 
does  not  become  perfect  till  about  the  eleventh  day.  The  weaker  the 
sohiiion  of  atropine,  the  long^  will  it  take  to  act,  and  the  less  and 
more  transitory  will  be  its  efEect.  By  employing  an  extremely  weak 
aahtion  (gr.  j.  to  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  water),  we  may  dilate  the 
pupil  without  affecting  the  accommodation.  That  the  action  of  the 
atropine  is  due  to  its  absorption  through  the  cornea,  is  proved  by  the 
operbnents  of  Von  Graefe,t  who  withdrew  some  of  the  aqueous 
hmnonr  from  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  the  pupil  of  which  was  dQated  by 
atropine,  and  applying  it  to  the  eye  of  another  rabbit,  it  was  found  to 
produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

The  action  of  the  atropine  appears  to  be  two-fold ;  it  produces 
diktation  of  the  pupil,  partly  by  paralysing  the  sphincter  pupillsB, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  and  partly  by  exciting  the 
ndiatmg  fibres  of  the  iris,  which  are  supplied  by  the  sympathetic. 
The  truth  of  this  hypothesis  appears  to  me  to  be  incontrovertibly 
proved  by  Bnete's^  observation,  that  in  dilatation  of  the  pupil  due  to 
complete  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  the  application  of  atropine  pro- 
duced still  further  dilatation.  This  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  theory 
advanced  by  some  observers,  viz.,  that  the  paralysis  of  the  sphincter 
pnpiDs  permits  the  sympathetic  nerve  to  exert  an  unopposed  action  in 
dila^ng  the  pupil.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  in  mydriasis  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  the  pupil  is  not  dilated  ad  maadmum,  even 
although  the  affection  may  have  lasted  some  time ;  but  on  the  applica- 
tion of  atropine  the  widest  dilatation  at  once  ensues. 

Calabar  bean  produces  excessive  contraction  of  the  pupil,  together 
with  a  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  an  artificial  myopia.  Its 
action  will  be  more  fuUy  explained  in  the  article  upon  the  '*  Affections 
of  the  Accommodation."    I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  chiefly 

*  Donden  "Anomalies  of  Befiraction  and  Aooommodation,"  p.  685. 

t  •'At  O^T,  1,462,  note. 

X  "  Klin.  Bdtrage  s.  PathoL  and  Fhynol.  der  Angen  and  Ohren."   Braunschweig, 
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prodnoes  its  effect  npon  the  pnpil  by  ezcitmgthe  nervee  to  the  sphincter 
pnpillsd,  although  the  myosis  may  also  be  in  part  due  to  the  paralysis 
of  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  iris  supplied  by  the  sympathetic.  Bnt  the 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  ciliary  mnscle  speaks  strongly  in  fityoor 
of  the  excitation  of  the  third  nerve. 

Idiopathic  mydriasis  is  not  nnfreqnently  dne  to  rhemnatic  origin, 
the  patient  haying  been  exposed  to  cold  or  wet,  and  it  is  in  snch  cases 
probably  caused  by  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  nerye  sheaths.  It 
is  generally  accompanied  by  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  some, 
or  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerye.  It  may  be  also  due  to 
syphilis.  I  haye  met  with  a  few  instances  in  which  a  yarying  deg^ree 
of  mydriasis  appeared  in  one  eye,  and  in  which  all  the  ocular  muscles 
were  xmaffected ;  the  ciliary  muscle  also  being  either  not  at  all,  or  only 
yery  slightly,  affected.  In  these  cases,  the  affection  could  be  traced  to  no 
other  cause  than  syphilis,  and  the  mydriasis  had  occurred  some  time 
after  the  secondary  symptoms.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  yielded 
gradually,  but  slowly,  to  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
the  occasional  application  of  a  blister  behind  the  corresponding  ear. 
Mr.  De  M^ric,  in  an  interesting  paper  read  before  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  Leeds  (1869),  reports  several  cases  of  syphilitic  my- 
driasis. In  one  case  all  the  ocular  muscles  were  paralysed,  and  the 
mydriasis  was  considerable;  there  had,  however,  been  caries  of  the 
orbit.  In  two  other  cases,  the  mydriasis  was  accompanied  by  ptosis, 
in  another  the  latter  was  absent,  but  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  very 
obstinate.  In  two  cases,  the  secondary  symptoms  had  quite  vanished, 
in  another  the  tertiaries  were  on  the  wane. 

Mydriasis  may  likewise  be  caused  by  direct  injury  to,  or  compres- 
sion of,  the  nerves  supplying  the  constrictor  pupillas,  as,  for  instance, 
in  consequence  of  severe  blows  upon  the  eye,  or  of  an  increase  in  the 
intra-ocular  tension.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  is  caused  by  a  blow,  the 
mydriasis  is  not  nnfreqnently  partial,  only  a  certain  portion  of  the 
sphincter  pupill»  being  affected. 

Mydriasis  may  be  also  due  to  irritation  of  the  sympathetic,  as  may 
be  seen  in  certain  spinal  diseases.  The  ephemeral  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  which  occasionally  occurs  for  a  short  time  at  different  periods  of 
the  day,  is  also  probably  due  to  this  cause.  Yon  Gh-aefe  has  called 
attention  to  the  interesting  and  important  &ct,  that  this  ephemeral 
mydriasis  is  sometimes  a  premonitory  symptom  of  insanity,  more 
especially  of  ambitious  monomania.  The  dilatation  met  with  in  hd- 
minthiasis  may  also  be  ascribed  to  irritation  of  the  sympathetic. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  also  a  common  symptom  in  certain  diseases 
of  the  brain,  e.g.,  meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  and  diseases  of  the  cere- 
bellum, also  in  many  intra-ocular  diseases,  in  which  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  retina  is  much  diminished.     In  exceptional  instances,  the  pupil 
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maj  9t01  act  perfectly,  even  althongli  the  eye  is  absolutely  blind.  In 
sodt  cases,  the  condnctibiliiy  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  reflex  action 
which  it  produces  on  the  ciliary  nerves  are  unimpaired,  but  the  image 
ii  not  perceived  by  the  brain. 

TreaimefU. — ^In  the  rheumatic  form  of  mydriasis  a  blister  should  be 
applied  behind  the  ear,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  or  a  preparation  of 
goaiacnm  should  be  administered  intemallj.  I  have,  however,  often 
fonnd  a  hr  more  marked  and  rapid  effect  to  result  upon  the  paralysis 
of  the  accommodation  from  the  application  of  the  blister,  than  upon  the 
mjdriasiB.  If  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  does  not  3rield  to  these  reme- 
dies, but  shows  a  tendency  to  become  chronic,  tincture  of  opium  should 
be  dro{^ped  into  the  eye,  electricity  should  be  applied,  and  the  use  of 
Calabar  bean  may  be  tried.  The  latter  remedy  should  not  however  be 
applied  of  too  great  a  strength,  or  too  frequently,  otherwise  it  will 
produce  too  mudi  &tigue  of  the  sphincter  pupillaB,  instead  of  simply 
moderately  stimulating  it.  Frequent  and  firm  closure  of  the  eyeUds, 
eonyergence  of  the  visual  lines,  and  repeated  exercise  in  reading,  etc., 
are  also  of  advantage  in  stimulating  the  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

In  veiy  rare  instances,  the  faculty  exists  of  voluntarily  dilating  the 
pnpO.  Seitx*  mentions  a  case  of  a  young  student,  who  was  able 
fohmtarily  to  produce  a  dilatation  of  about  three  millimetres  by  taking 
a  deep  inspiration,  and  then  holding  his  breath,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  strong  effort,  during  which  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back 
became  very  tense.  The  experiment  succeeded  best  when  he  regarded 
an  object  lying  but  a  short  distance  from  the  eye. 

(2.)  Miosis. 

Idiopathic  myosis  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  pupil  is  in  such  cases 
often  extremely  contracted,  perhaps  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  or  even 
Ina,  and  acts  but  very  slightly  on  the  stimulus  of  light.  Even  strong 
aoktions  of  atropine  produce  but  a  very  moderate  degree  of  dilatation. 
On  acoount  of  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  pupil,  but  Uttle  light  is 
admitted  into  the  eye ;  the  retinal  images  are  consequently  but  slightly 
^Ihuninated,  and  the  vision  on  this  account  more  or  less  impaired.  The 
small  size  of  the  pupil  also  causes  a  considerable  contraction  of  the 
peripheral  part  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Myosis  may  be  caused  by  a  spastic  affection  of  the  sphincter 
pvpillflB,  or  by  a  paralysis  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  iris.  The  irrita- 
tion of  the  branch  of  the  third  nerve  which  supplies  the  sphincter 
pnpiUs,  may  be  due  to  some  central  cause,  or  to  reflex  action  from  the 
fi^  nerve.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  too  great  and  long  con- 
^ned  a  use  of  the  eyes  at  very  minute  objects,  such  as  watch-making, 

•  "  Angenheilkunde,"  p.  816. 
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engraying,  etc. ;  in  oonsequenoe  of  wbicb,  the  spliiiicter  pTipillsB  in  time 
acquires  a  preponderating  power  over  the  dilatator.  The  mjomB  dno 
to  paralysis  of  the  dilatator  pnpillse  is  met  with  in  those  spinal  lesionB 
in  which  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  affected,  so  that  its  influence  upon 
the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris  isimpwred.  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson  reports* 
a  very  interesting  case  of  spinal  affection,  in  which  there  was  marked 
myosis  in  both  eyes,  the  pupils  being  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  point. 
Even  a  strong  solution  of  atropine  had  but  an  imperfect  and  transient 
effect,  but  Calabar  bean  contracted  the  pupil  still  more,  to  about  }  of  a 
line.  A  tumourf  or  aneurismal  swelling^  pressing  upon  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  sympathetic  may  also  produce  myosis. 

In  the  peculiar  condition  termed  hippue  there  is  a  chronic  spasm  of 
the  iris,  producing  rapid  contractions  and  dilatations  of  ihe  pupil, 
which  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession  and  are  independent  of  the 
influence  of  light.     It  is  generally  allied  with  nystagmus. 

The  treatment  of  myosis  must  of  course  vary  with  the  cause,  which 
is  offcen  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  eye.  Periodic  instillaidons  of 
atropine  should  be  tried,  although  they  generally  have  but  a  slight 
and  only  temporary  effect  upon  the  myosis. 

4— TREMULOUS  lEIS  (IBIDODONESIS). 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  condition  is  absence  of  the  lens,  or 
its  partial  or  complete  dislocation.  In  such  cases,  the  iris  will  be  ob- 
served distinctly  to  oscillate  and  tremble  when  the  eye  is  moved  in 
different  directions.  In  cases  of  partial  dislocation  of  the  lens,  the 
tremulousness  will  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  iris  which  has 
lost  the  support  of  the  lens. 

This  condition  may  also  be  observed  in  those  cases  of  hydrophthal- 
mos  in  which  the  size  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  much  increased,  and 
the  ins  is  stretched  sideways,  thus  losing  the  support  of  the  lens. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  fluid  condition  of  the  vitreous 
humour  produces  undulation  of  the  ins.  That  this  is,  howevw,  not 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  for  we  often  meet  with  cases 
in  which  a  fluid  condition  of  a  considerable  portion,  or  the  whole,  of 
the  vitreous  humour  may  be  diagnosed  from  the  wide  excursion  made 
by  the  floating  vitreous  opacities,  and  yet  the  iris  does  not  show  the 
least  tendency  to  tremulousness. 

•  »  Edinborgh  Med.  Journal,"  Feb.,  1869. 

t  WiUebrand,  "  A.  f.  O.,"  i,  1,  319. 

t  Gairdner,  "  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine,"  1855  (voL  xx,  p.  75). 
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5.— WOUNDS  OF  THE  IRIS,  ETC. 

Pimctiired  or  incised  wonnds  of  the  iris  are  not  generally  followed 
hj  sach  seiioiis  consequences  as  might  have  been  supposed,  as  long  as 
the  lens  has  e6Ciq>ed  injury.  That  the  iris  is  not  very  impatient  of 
sndi  irounds  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  operation  of  iridectomy,  or 
the  aocideutal  incision  of  the  ins  in  the  performance  of  extraction  of 
ciianujt,  or,  again,  the  puncture  of  the  iris  which  may  occur  during 
&e  needle  operation  for  the  solution  of  cataract,  or  the  division  of 
remains  of  opaque  capsule.  Such  operations  are,  as  a  rule,  not  followed 
bj  iritis.  Wounds  which  have  torn  and  dragged  the  iris,  are  more 
duigiraou3  than  those  which  have  simply  produced  a  clean  cut. 

Blows  upon  the  eye  from  a  blunt  foreign  body,  such  as  a  piece  of 
wood,  a  cork  from  a  ginger-beer  or  soda-water  bottle,  etc.,  may  cause  a 
niptnre  of  the  continuity  of  the  iris,  but  more  frequently  still,  a  rupture 
it  its  great  circumference,  tearing  it  away  from  its  ciliary  attachment, 
md  thus  producing  a  more  or  less  extensive  coredialysis.  This  is  the 
more  Kkely  to  occur  if  the  edge  of  the  pupil  is  tied  down  by  adhesions 
to  the  capsule.  These  secondary  pupils  may  be  readily  recognized  with 
ihe  oblique  illumination,  and  still  more  easily  with  the  ophthalmo- 
ecope,  for  the  red  reflex  from  the  fundus  oculi  will  appear  likewise 
timmgh  this  pupfl.  Such  accidents,  as  well  as  the  incised  wounds  of 
the  iris,  are  generally  accompanied  by  more  or  less  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  anterior  chamber. 

Mr.  Lawson*  narrates  an  extraordinary  case  of  "laceration  of  the 
iris,  without  injury  to  any  of  the  external  coats  of  the  eye  from  the 
fpksh  of  a  bullet^  after  it  had  hit  the  target,  striking  the  eye,"  which 
wu  nnder  the  care  of  Mr.  Critchett.  The  external  coats  of  the  eye 
were  qnite  uninjured,  and  the  outer  part  of  the  cornea  only  presented 
a  BHght  unevenness  of  its  epithelial  surface,  without,  however,  showing 
anj  opacity  or  any  mark  indicating  the  point  which  received  the  blow. 
**  On  looking,  however,  within  the  eye,  two  distinct  pupils  are  at  once 
seen,  the  one  immediately  above  the  other ;  the  lower  is  separated  from 
tbe  upper  one  by  a  bridge  of  iris ;  and  the  upper  pupil  is  bounded  by  a 
border  of  iris,  so  that  it  is  distinct  from,  and  does  not  encroach  on,  the 
dharj  attachment  of  the  iris.  The  margins  of  the  new  pupil  when 
carefolly  examined  are  found  to  be  slightly  lacerated  and  irregular." 

Cases  of  rupture  of  the  smaller  circle  of  the  iris,  accompanied  by 
dDatation  of  the  pupil,  have  been  narrated  by  Mr.  White  Cooper. 
DeWecker  has,  however,  seen  a  case  in  which  the  sphincter  pupillffi  was 
raptnred  from  a  violent  blow  upon  the  eye,  without  any  consecutive 
dilatation  of  the  pupiL 

A  very  peculiar  and  rare  condition  is  that  of  retraction  or  depres- 
•  "  Iiguries  of  the  Eye,  Orbit,  etc.,"  p.  128. 
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sioD  of  a  portion  of  the  iris,  which  is  sometimes  produced  by  blows 
upon  the  eje.  The  portion  of  the  iris  which  is  depressed,  is  folded 
back  upon  itself,  and  the  inner  pupillary  circle  disappears  at  the  point 
where  this  folding  occurs ;  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  iris  is  quite 
invisible,  having  sunk  back  out  of  sight,  so  that  the  eye  at  this  point 
presents  the  appearance  as  if  an  iridectomy  had  been  made  quite  up  to 
the  ciliary  attachment.  On  examining  the  eye  with  the  oblique  illumi- 
nation, or  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  cannot,  however,  detect  a 
trace  of  the  ciliaiy  processes,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  iris  had  been 
removed.* 

In  such  cases,  the  lens  has  generally  been  found  partially  dislocated 
or  much  diminished  in  size. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  iris  must  be  directed  to  diminiBbing 
any  inflammatory  symptoms  which  may  supervene.  Atropine  should 
be  frequently  dropped  into  the  eye,  leeches  should,  if  necessaiy,  be  ap- 
pUed  to  the  temple,  and,  for  the  first  few  hours  after  the  accident,  cold 
compresses  will  afford  great  relief  and  assist  in  checking  a  tendency  to 
inflammation.  If  there  is  any  prolapse  of  the  iris  through  the  corneal 
wound,  or  if  the  lens  has  been  injured,  the  treatment  laid  down  in  the 
articles  upon  '*  Wounds  of  the  Cornea "  and  ''  Traumatic  Cataract " 
must  be  pursued. 

Small  foreign  bodies,  such  as  splinters  of  steel  or  glass,  portions 
of  gun-cap,  etc.,  may  become  lodged  in  the  iris,  or  may  injure  it  in 
their  passage  to  the  back  of  the  eye.  The  presence  of  even  a  minute 
foreign  body  in  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  a  source  of  constant  irritation, 
and  consequently  soon  sets  up  more  or  less  severe  inflammatory  com- 
plications, giving  rise  to  comeo-iritis,  or  perhaps  suppurative  irido- 
choroiditis.  It  is,  therefore,  most  advisable  to  extract  a  foreign  body 
in  the  iris  as  soon  as  possible.  The  best  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  an 
iridectomy,  the  s^pment  of  iris,  in  which  the  foreign  body  is  lodged, 
being  excised. 

6.— TUMOURS  OP  THE  IRIS,  ETC. 

Cysts  of  the  iris  are  comparatively  a  rare  affection,  and  are  almost 
always  the  result  of  some  injury  to  the  iris.  Thus  they  have  been  met 
with  after  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  iris,  penetiuting  or 
incised  wounds  of  the  latter,  blows  upon  the  eye,  or  even  after  opera- 
tions for  cataract,  such  as  the  operation  of  division  or  the  common  flap 
extraction.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  cause,  or  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  that  any  accident  has  ever  occurred  to  the  eye. 

•  For  a  description  of  cases  of  this  interesting  affection,  vide  Mooren's  "  Oph- 
fchalmiatrische  Beobachtungen,"  p.  131,  and  De  Wecker's  **  Traits  des  Maladies  des 
Yeoi,"  Tol.  i,  p.  425. 
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In  finch  cases,  a  very  carefal  examinatioii  maj,  However,  sometimes 
lead  US  to  detect  a  slight  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  remains  of  a  former 

psHuTHtlOIl. 

The  ejsts  generally  appear  in  the  form  of  small  transparent  vesicles, 
ntnated  on  the  snrface  of  the  iris,  from  which  they  may  spring  from  a 
broadish  base,  or  a  little  pedicle.  Their  contents,  instead  of  being 
Hmpid  and  transparent,  may  be  opaqne,  cansing  the  cyst  to  assume  the 
^ipearanoe  of  a  little  pearl.  Von  Qraefe*  records  a  case  in  which  the 
contents  were  sebaceons,  soft,  and  pnlpy,  and  in  this  cyst  there  were 
also  fonnd  a  nnmber  of  short  thick  hairs.  A  similar  case  is  described 
hj  Mr.  White  Cooper,t  bnt  in  this  the  cyst  was  tough  and  hard,  like 
cartilage,  and  was  torn  away  bit  by  bit  with  the  canola  forceps.  The 
little  growtli  appeared  to  be  made  np  of  epithelial  cells,  closely  packed 
logger. 

The  presence  of  the  cyst  may  not  be  productive  of  any  particular 
iDConvenience  or  impairment  of  the  sight,  except  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  cyst  protruding  more  or  less  into 
tlie  area  of  the  pupil.  But  in  other  cases,  it  sets  up  a  considerable 
degree  of  irritation,  accompanied  by  ciliary  injection,  photophobia, 
lachrjmation,  etc.,  or  it  may  even  give  rise  to  iritis.  In  a  case  narrated 
bf  Mr.  Hulke^  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  other  eye  was  set  up, 
which  yielded  rapidly  a^r  the  excision  of  the  cyst. 

In  an  interesting  paper  upon  cysts  of  the  iris,  Mr.  Hulke  says : — 
"An  ^camination  of  all  the  cases  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
shows :  L  that  cysts,  in  relation  with  the  iris  projecting  into  the  anterior 
diamber,  originate  in  two  situations — 1,  in  the  iris ;  and  2,  in  connec- 
tioQ  with  the  ciliary  processes.  The  first  lie  between  the  uveal  and 
the  muscular  stratum  of  the  iris,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  muscular  fibres  upon  their  anterior  wall ;  the  second  lie  behind  the 
iris,  and  bear  iJie  uveal  as  well  as  the  muscular  strata  on  their  front, 
n.  It  also  shows  that  these  cysts  are  of  more  than  one  kind ;  that  there 
are — I,  delicate  membranous  cysts,  with  an  epithelial  lining,  and  clear 
limpid  contents ;  2,  thick  walled  cysts,  with  opaque  thicker  contents ; 
whether  these  are  generally  distinct  from  I  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  determine,  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  so)  ;  3,  solid 
cystic  collections  of  epithelium,  wens  or  dermoid  cysts  ;  4,  cysts  formed 
by  deliquescence  in  myxomata." 

Bothmund§  believes  that  the  dermoid  cysts  of  the  iris  are  probably 
due  to  the  implantation  of  a  portion  of  cutis  or  hairbulb,  which  has 
occarred  during  some  traumatic  lesion  of  the  eye ;  whereas  the  other 

•  "  A.  f .  C,"  iii,  2.  412.  f  "  London  Journal  of  Medicine,"  Sept.,  1852. 

t  "B.  L.O.  H.Eep.,"6, 12. 

§  Tide  an  intere«ting  article  on  *'  Cysts  of  the  Iris,"  by  Professor  Bothmund, 
"  KL  MonatabL,"  1872,  p.  189. 
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cysts  are  dne  to  proliferation  of  implanted  epithelial  cells  of  the  oon- 
jnnctival  covering  of  the  cornea. 

De  Wecker*  Uunks  that  serous  cysts  are  neyer  developed  in  tlie  iiisj 
but  that  they  are  the  result  of  saccolation  of  the  latter ;  and  ihBt  the 
formation  of  the  cyst  does  not  take  place  by  the  distension  of  a  pre- 
existing space  in  the  tissue  of  the  iris,  but  that  this  space  (a  £:>ld  or 
sacculation  of  the  ins)  is  caused  either  by  injniy  or  inflammation,  the 
serous  contents  being  the  aqueous  humour. 

The  tissue  of  the  iris  covering  the  anterior  cyst-wall  generally 
becomes  so  stretched  and  attenuated,  that  the  limpid  contents  of  the 
latter  are  perfectly  distinguishable,  and  we  can  often  see  quite  throii^h 
it  to  the  posterior  wall. 

The  best  mode  of  treatment  is  the  excision  of  the  cyst,  togetlier 
with  the  segment  of  the  iris  to  which  it  is  attached.  Puncturing  or 
laceration  generally  proves  unsuccessfol,  as  the  cyst  very  rapidly  re- 
fills. But  its  excision,  combined  with  iridectomy,  is  not  always  free 
from  danger,  as  was  shown  in  Yon  Ghraefe's  case,t  where  the  operatkni 
was  followed  by  severe  purulent)  oyclitis ;  probably  from  a  portion  of 
the  cyst  having  been  left  behind,  and  becoming  the  source  of  the  inflam- 
matory complications. 

Cysticerci  of  the  iris  will  be  treated  of  in  the  article  upon  ^'The 
changes  in  the  contents  of  the  Anterior  Chamber." 

QranulaHon  tvmoursX  of  the  ins  may  also  be  met  with  in  rare 
instances.  They  appear  as  dirty  yellowish  or  reddish  timiours,  pro- 
jecting from  the  iris  tissue ;  their  surface  is  irregular,  granular,  and 
vascular,  and  their  growth  slow. 

NcBvi  of  the  iris  are  almost  always  congenital,  and  present  the  i^ 
pearance  of  small  black  patches  or  elevations,  which  remain  stationary 
and  cause  no  irritation. 

Teleangiectasis  or  ubbvus  of  the  iris  is  an  extremely  rare  affection. 
Mooren§  describes  a  very  extraordinary  case  of  this  kind  in  which  a 
dark  tumour,  resembling  a  blackberry  in  size  and  appearance,  was 
situated  on  the  external  portion  of  the  iris,  extending  somewhat 
into  the  pupil,  without,  however,  in  the  least  impairing  the  sight.  The 
tumour  whose  anterior  surface  touched  the  cornea,  was  traversed  by 
several  dilated  blood-vessels,  which  could  be  seen  to  shine  through  from 

•  Enapp  and  Moos'  •*  Arohiy.  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,"  1, 1,  p.  89. 

t  "A.f.  0.,"xii,2,228. 

X  Vide  Graefe,  *'  A.  f.  O./'  yii,  2, 189 ;  and  xii,  2,  281 ;  also  an  article  on  this 
subject  by  Hirschberg  and  Steinheim,  Enapp's  **  ArohiT.,"  I,  2,  647. 

§  "  Ophthal.  Beobaohtungen,"  126.  Hirschberg  and  Steinheim  beliere  tiiis  to 
haye  been  a  granulation  tumour  of  the  iris,  op.  cit.,  p.  652. 
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the  roflty  brown  back  ground  of  the  growth  in  the  form  of  bright  red, 
wftTj  lines,  to  be  again  lost  in  it  after  a  short  oonrse.  The  ophthal- 
moscope did  not  roTeal  the  slightest  change  in  the  fondns.  The  most 
eztnordinary  feature  of  the  case  was  thatwhen  the  patient,  after  having 
shaken  his  head,  stooped  rapidlj  forward,  the  whole  anterior  chamber 
became  filled  with  light  oolonred  blood.  The  sight  (which  was  a  few 
moments  before  perfectly  good)  was  at  once  reduced  to  a  mere  peroep- 
tkm  of  the  difierence  between  light  and  dark.  When  the  patient  had 
held  his  head  still  for  a  few  seconds,  the  hiemorrhage  began  at  once  to 
duappear,  the  npper  portion  of  the  iris  became  apparent,  then  the 
vpper  part  of  the  pnpil,  and  so  on,  nntil,  in  the  oonrse  of  abont  a  minnte 
and  a  hal^  ererj  traoe  of  the  hsamorrhage  had  vanished,  and  the  sight 
had  reemned  its  normal  standard.  Each  repetition  of  the  experiment 
prodnced  the  same  astonishing  phenomena,  nor  was  Mooren  able,  in 
spite  of  the  most  carefol  and  minnte  examination,  to  detect  the  sonrce 
of  the  hsBmorrhage.  The  excision  of  the  tumomr  was  proposed,  bnt 
lefiiaed  hj  the  patient.  Four  years  later  he  again  presented  himself, 
the  ^ipearances  of  the  eye  having  in  the  meantime  undergone  a  con- 
siderable change.  The  hsamorrhage  had  entirely  disappeared  since 
about  a  year,  the  tumour  had  become  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  its 
original  size,  its  colour  had  assumed  a  dirty  grey  tint,  and  instead  of 
the  dilated  vessels,  numerous  isolated  black  deposits  of  pigment  were 
BOW  apparent.  The  intra-ocular  tension  had  increased,  and  the  sight 
diminished  to  the  spelling  with  difficulty  letters  of  16,  and  the  field  of 
vision  was  contracted.  There  was  slight  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve. 
The  patient  again  refused  an  iridectomy.  Some  months  later,  the 
^aacomatoas  changes  having  led  to  a  complete  loss  of  sight,  the  patient 
rahmitted  to  an  iridectomy,  on  account  of  the  very  severe  ciliaiy  neu- 
nlgia  which  had  supervened.  The  little  shrunken  tumour  was  sent  to 
Dr.  Schweigger  for  examination,  who,  as  Mooren  says,  doubtlessly  did 
not  receive  it,  as  its  receipt  was  never  acknowledged  by  him.  The 
other  eye  was  subsequently  afCeoted  with  sympathetic  irido-choroiditis, 
which  yielded  to  an  iridectomy. 

Cancer  of  the  iris  is  almost  always  due  to  an  extension  of  the  disease 
from  the  deeper  tunics  of  the  eye ;  it  is  extremely  rare  as  a  primary 
affection  of  the  iris,  and  is  then  generally  melanotic  in  character.  It 
i^ypears  in  the  form  of  a  small,  dark,  yellowish-brown  elevation  or 
tnberde  at  one  point  of  the  iris,  perhaps  somewhat  resembling  a  little 
syphiHtic  button  or  condyloma.  The  tumour  may  remain  stationary 
for  a  lengtii  of  time,  or  rapidly  increase  more  and  more  in  size,  and  pro- 
trude into  the  anterior  chamber  in  the  form  of  adaric-brown  or  blackish 
inass,  which  either  perforates  the  cornea  or  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
sclerotic^  which  becomes  staphylomatous  at  this  point,  and  gradually 
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yielding,  the  tamonr  sprouts  fortli.  As  soon  as  the  true  natore  of  the 
disease  is  recognised,  no  time  should  be'  lost  in  excising  the  ejebalL 
This  is  much  wiser  than  removing  only  the  anterior  half  of  the  eye,  as 
a  similar  disease  may  eidst  in  the  deeper  tunics.  Hirschberg*  records 
a  case  of  primary  melanosarcoma  of  the  iris,  in  which  the  latter  was 
alone  implicated,  the  tumour  having  been  developed  from  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  iris,  and  the  elements  of  the  ciliary  body  being  perfectly 
unchanged.  He  moreover  points  out  with  regard  to  the  diagnosiB 
between  the  simple  and  sarcomatous  (malignant)  tumours  of  the  iris, 
that  the  first  occur  in  children  between  the  ages  of  1 — 12,  and  are  of  a 
light  yellowish-white  colour,  and  oflen  very  vascular,  their  surface 
being  uneven  and  somewhat  ragged ;  whereas  the  sarcomata  have  a 
darker  colour  and  a  smooth  sur&ce. 


7.— CONGENITAL  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  IMS. 

GongerUtal  Irideremioy  or  absence  of  the  iris,  is  occasionally  hereditary. 
I  have  seen  one  instance  in  which  the  iris  was  completely  wanting  in 
both  eyes  of  the  father,  this  condition  being  accompanied  by  a  partial 
luxation  and  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lenses ;  and  in  the  son  (an 
infant  of  a  few  months  old)  there  was  total  irideremia  in  both  eyes, 
but  the  latter  appeared  otherwise  quite  normal.  Sometimes  the  iris  is 
not  completely  wanting ;  a  small  rudimentary  portion,  of  varying  size, 
being  apparent  at  the  periphery.  Absence  of  the  iris  is  often  accom- 
panied by  opacity  or  displacement  of  the  lens,  nystagmus,  and  imper- 
fect development  of  the  cornea,  which  perhaps  does  not  acquire  its 
normal  size.  The  power  of  accommodation  may  also  be  impaired,  but 
this  is  not  due,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  to  the  absence  of  the  iris, 
but  may  be  caused  by  an  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  ciliary  body. 
In  those  cases  in  which  irideremia  is  not  accompanied  by  any  otlier 
affection,  the  sight  may  be  very  good,  more  especially  if  ihe  glare  of 
the  light  and  the  circles  of  diffusion  upon  the  retina  are  diminished  by 
the  use  of  stenopeic  spectacles.  Dr.  Chisholm  of  Baltimore  (TJ.SA.) 
reportst  a  very  curious  case  of  traumatic  total  irideremia,  in  which  the 
iris  had  been  dragged  out  (during  a  fight)  by  the  finger  nail  of  the 
opponent,  which  had  perforated  the  cornea. 

GolohomOj  or  partial  deficiency  of  the  iris  (cleft  iris),  is  almost 
always  accompanied  by  a  clefb  in  the  ciliary  body  and  choroid.  It  is 
due  to  an  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  iris,  and  may  vary  very  much 
in  size  and  shape.  The  coloboma  is  generally  situated  at  ilie  lower, 
or  lower  and  inner,  portion  of  the  iris,  and  is  irregularly  triangular  or 
pyriform  in  shape,  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  turned  towuxls  the 

•  "  A.  f .  O.,"  xiT,  3,  285.  t  «  Lancet,"  June  15, 1872. 
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pnpl,  the  apex  towards  the  periphery.  Coloboma  of  the  iris  generally 
affects  hoth  eyes ;  sometimes  it  is  confined  to  one,  generally  the  left, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  other  congenital  anomalies  of  the  eye, 
inch  as  cleft  of  the  eyelids,  congenital  cataract,  microphthahnos» 
OTstagmns,  deft  palate,  etc.  The  fissnre  in  the  iris  does  not.  necessarily 
extend  qoite  np  to  the  periphery,  bnt  at  the  latter  point  a  margin  of 
iris  may  exist,  uniting  the  two  edges  of  the  cleft.  Moreover,  the  area 
of  the  coloboma  may  be  closed  by  a  mdimentary,  darkly  pigmented 
membrane,  which  might  canse  the  deficiency  of  the  iris  at  this  point 
'to  be  altogether  overlooked  by  a  superficial  observer  (Seitz).  If  the 
fibrous  layer  of  the  iris  is  deficient  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  uveal 
lajer,  the  edge  of  the  cleft  is  fringed  with  a  distinct  black  margin.  In 
ample  coloboma  iridis,  the  acuity  of  vision  is  generally  not  at  all 
a&cted ;  it  may  be  very  different,  however,  if  the  affection  is  associated 
with  a  considerable  cleft  in  the  ciliary  body  and  choroid. 

Amongst  tiie  other  congenital  anomalies  of  the  iris,  we  must  call 
attention  to  the  eccentric  position  of  the  pupil  (coreetopia),  and  to  the 
cases  in  which  there  exists  more  than  one  pupil  (polycoria).  The 
eooentric  displacement  of  the  pupil  may  sometimes  be  so  slight  that  it 
IB  hardly  observable,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  well  marked,  there  being 
only  perhaps  a  small  rim  of  iris  at  the  side  towards  which  the  pupil  is 
displaced.  Sometimes  both  eyes  are  affected,  and  then  the  displace- 
ment of  the  pupil  may  be  symmetrical.  I  had,  some  time  ago,  under 
my  care  at  the  Koyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  two  very  interesting 
cases  of  corectopia,  occurring  in  two  sisters.  In  each  eye  the  pupil  was 
displaced,  and  the  lens  dislocated,  both  these  conditions  being  congenital. 
The  eyes  of  the  parents  were  quite  normal. 

In  cases  of  polycoria,  a  second  pupil  may  exist  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  original  one,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  more  or  less 
considerable  band  of  iris,  the  second  pupil  being,  in  fact,  a  partial 
coloboma  (annular)  of  the  iris.  In  other  cases,  several  small  pupils 
exist  near  the  normal  one,  being  separated  from  it  and  each  other  by 
OBrrow  trabeculsB  of  iris,  and  this  condition  is  evidently  closely  allied 
to  that  of  persistent  pupillary  membrane.  The  existence  of  two  or 
nu>re  pupils  does  not  generally  produce  any  impairment  of  sight,  or 
give  lise  to  monocular  diplopia  or  polyopia. 

Tenitienee  of  the  ptipiUary  membrane  is  a  rare  affection,  and  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  delicate  fibrillar  bands, 
springing  from  the  larger  circle  of  the  iris,  and  passing  over  the 
■nudler  circle  into  the  pupil,  which  they  may  either  cross  to  be  inserted 
at  the  other  side  into  the  larger  circle  of  the  iris,  or  they  may  pass  over 
into  a  thin,  pigmented,  circumscribed  membrane,  situated  in  the  area 
oi  the  pupil,  and,  perhaps,  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  These 
hffge  trabecule  are  often  connected  to  each  other  by  numerous  cross- 
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bars  of  delicate  fibrilled.*     Weberf  bas  described  a  very  interestm^ 
case,  in  wbich  tbe  fibres  formed  a  series  of  arcades.     The  fibrillad  'were 
very  thin  and  delicate,  and  were  abont  18  or  20  in  nmnber,  and  united 
by  nnmeroos  thin  fibrillar  cross-bars.     They  sprang  from  the  larger 
circle  of  the  iris,  and  passed  straight  over  the  lesser  circle  to  the  oentre 
of  the  pupil,  which  was  oocnpied  by  a  circnniscribed,  pigmented,  mem- 
branons  patch,  firmly  attached  to  the  capsnle  of  the  lens.     Into  this 
membrane  the  fibrillffi  were  inserted.     The  remaining  portions  of  the 
capsnle,  as  well  as  the  edge  of  the  pnpil,  were  qnite  free  from  mny 
deposits  or  adhesions,  and  the  pnpil  acted  perfectly  nnder  the  influence 
of  light.     It  appears  probable  that  these  remains  of  the  pupillary  mem- 
brane are  more  frequent  in  young  children,  giving  way  and  disappear- 
ing as  the  person  gets  older.   Their  true  nature  is,  moreover,  sometimes 
overlooked,  they  being  mistaken  for  simple  adhesions  between  the  pupil 
and  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 


8.— OPERATIONS  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  PUPIL. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  various  modes 
of  making  an  artificial  pupil  which  have  been  in  vogue  at  difierent 
times,  as  they  have  now  been  all  abandoned  in  fi^vour  of  the  following 
operations,  of  which  that  of  iridectomy  enjoys  by  far  the  widest  and 
most  varied  appUcation,  and  hence  demands  at  our  hands  the  most  fall 
and  exact  description. 


Fig.  17. 


(1.)  IRIDECTOMY. 

The  following  instruments  are  required 
for  the  operation : — 

1.  A  silver  wire  speculum  for  keeping 
open  the  eyelids.  Weiss's  stop-speculnm 
(Fig.  17)  is  one  of  the  best,  as,  by  means 
of  an  easily  adjustable  screw,  it  permits 
the  eyelids  to  be  kept  fixedly  apart  at 
any  desired  distance,  so  that  they  cannot 
press  the  branches  together,  and  thus  nar- 
row the  aperture.  This  form  of  speculum 
is  seen  in  Fig.  17.  If  the  patient  should 
strain  very  much,  and  the  speculum  presses 
upon  the  eyeball,  an  assistant  should  lift  it 
forward  a  little,  so  as  to  remove  it  ftom  the 
globe. 

For  lerenl  intereeting  oases  of  this  affection,  as  well  as  for  a  brief  r49utHi  of 
Mes  hitherto  described  in  ophthahnic  literature,  ride  two  aitides  of  Cohn's  ia 
Monatobl.,"  1867,  pp.  62  and  119.  f  •*  A.  f.  O.,"  riii,  1,  387. 
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1  A  pair  of  fixing  forceps  for  steadying  the  eyeball.  They  mnst 
CAtch  aocnrately,  and  the  tooth  should  not  be  too  sharp  and  pointed, 
otlierwise  it  will  easily  tear  through  the  oonjunctiva.  If  the  latter  is 
tliin  fmd  rotten  (as  is  often  the  ease  in  elderly  persons),  Waldau*s 
fixation  forceps  are  to  be  preferred,  which,  instead  of  being  toothed, 
mre  finely  serrated,  so  that  they  obtain  a  firm  hold  of  the  conjunctiva 
witiioat  tearing  through  it. 

3.  A  broad  lance-shaped  knife.  It  should  be  about  the  same  width 
mm  tiiat  represented  in  Fig.  18.     If  it  is  much  broader,  the  internal 

Fig.  18.  Fig.  19. 


woond  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  external,  and  in  order  to 
enlarge  it  to  the  same  size  as  the  latter,  the  edge  of  the  knife  must  be 
much  tilted  in  withdrawing  the  instrument  from  the  anterior  chamber. 
But  this  proceeding  is  often  somewhat  difficult,  and  may  prove  dangerous 
in  the  bands  of  an  inexperienced  operator.  The  shape  of  the  knife  must 
vary  with  the  direction  in  which  the  iridectomy  is  to  be  made.  If  it 
is  made  outwards  (to  the  temporal  side)  the  straight  knife  is  to  be  used. 
But  if  the  iridectomy  is  made  inwards  or  upwards,  the  blade  must  be 
bent  at  a  more  or  less  acute  angle  (Fig.  19),  according  to  the  promi- 
Boioe  of  the  nose  or  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit.  If  the  anterior 
chamber  is  extremely  shallow,  so  that  the  iris  is  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  cornea^  and  especially  if  the  pupil  is  at  the  same  time  dilated,  it 
win  be  better  to  make  the  incision  with  Yon  Graefe's  narrow  cataract 
knife,  than  with  the  lance-shaped  one.  For  with  the  former  we  can 
•kirt  the  edge  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  make  a  large  incision  with- 
out any  risk  of  wounding  the  lens. 

4.  The  iris  fi>roeps  should  catch  most  accurately,  and,  when  dosed, 
should  be  perfectly  smooth  at  the  extremity ;  for  if  they  are  rough 
sad  irregular^  they  will  scratch  and  tear  the  iris  and  the  lips  of  the 
incision,  and   thus   perhaps  set  up   some  irritation.     They  may  be 
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straiglit  (Fig.  20)  when  the  iridectomy  is  made  ontwards,  although  I, 
even  here,  prefer  to  have  them  slightly  bent.  For  the  np  ward  or  inward 
operation  they  mnst  be  bent  at  a  still  more  acate  angle  (Fig.  21). 
Liebreich*s  iris  forceps  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  passed 
through  a  small  incision  and  their  branches  then  opened  widely  in  the 
anterior  chamber. 

5.  The  iris  scissors  (Fig.  22)  should  be  bent  at  an  angle,  and, 
though  sharp,  should  not  be  too  finely  pointed.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  blades  close  tightly,  and  do  not  over-ride  each  other,  which 
may  easily  occur  in  such  slight  scissors,  if  the  joint  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  and  firm.  Instead  of  these,  a  pair  of  scissors  curved  on  the.flat 
(as  shown  in  Fig.  24,  p.  194)  may  also  be  used. 


Fig.  2L 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  22. 


The  operation  is  to  be  performed  in  the  following  manner : — The 
patient  is  to  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  either  in  bed  or 
on  a  couch,  the  head  being  slightly  elevated.  Unless  there  be  veiy 
exceptional  reasons  to  the  contrary,  chloroform  should  always  be 
administered.  I  prefer  to  use  it  in  all  cases  of  iridectomy,  especially  if 
the  eye  is  acutely  infiiamed,  for  the  operation  is  then  often  very  painful ; 
and,  however  courageous  and  determined  the  patient  may  be,  he  may 
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find  it  imposBible  to  control  some  sudden,  inyolontary  movement  of  the 
cjre  or  head,  which  may  endanger  the  result  of  the  operation,  or  even 
imperil  the  safety  of  the  eye.  But  if  chloroform  is  employed,  it  should 
be  given  so  as  to  anaesthetise  the  patient  completely,  and  render  him 
quite  passive,  otherwise  he  may  prove  far  more  unruly  than  if  none 
bad  been  administered ;  and  the  operation  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
tbat  absolute  quietude  of  the  eye  is  necessary.  If  sickness  should 
raperyene,  the  farther  steps  of  the  operation  must  be  delayed  until  this 
has  passed  ofil 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  an  outward  iridectomy  is  to  be  performed 
upon  the  right  eye  for  the  cure  of  glaucoma.  K  the  operator  is  ambi- 
dexter, he  may  seat  himself  upon  the  couch  or  bed  in  firont  of  the 
patient,  and  make  the  incision  with  his  left  hand.  If  not,  he  should 
place  himself  behind  the  patient.  The  eyelids  having  been  opened  to 
the  desired  extent  by  the  stop-speculum,  the  operator  should  seiae  with 
a  pair  of  fixing  forceps  the  conjunctiva  near  the  inner  side  of  the  cornea, 
exactly  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  incision  is  to  be  made.  The 
straight  iridectomy  knife  is  then  to  be  thrust  into  the  sclerotic,  about 
half  aline  from  the  sclero-comeal  junction  (Fig.  23),  and,  the  handle 
of  tiie  instrument  being  laid  well  back 
towards  the  temple,  the  point  is  to  be  ^-  ^^• 

ptfised  into  the  anterior  chamber  at  its 
very  rim,  and  carried  on  slowly  and* 
steadily  towards  the  opposite  side  until 
the  incision  is  of  the  desired  extent. 
The  knife  is  then  to  be  slowly  and  gently 
withdrawn,  the  aqueous  humour  being 
allowed  to  flow  off  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  relief  of  the  intra-ocular  tension  may  not  be  sudden, 
otherwise  this  will  cause  a  rapid  over-filling  of  the  intra-ocular  blood- 
TeiHels,  and  perhaps  a  rupture  of  ihe  capillaries  of  the  retina  and  choroid, 
producing  sometimes  very  extensive  hssmorrhage.     When  the  knife  has 
been  nearly  withdrawn  from  the  anterior  chamber,  the  handle  is  to  be 
somewhat  depressed,  so  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  blade  is  slightly 
elevated,  and  the  upper  angle  of  the  internal  incision  should  then  be 
enlarged  to  a  size  corresponding  to  the  external  incision.     The  same 
proceeding   may   be   repeated    downwards,  or   the  incision  may  be 
enlarged  to  the  required  extent  with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors 
carved  on  the  flat,  the  one  point  being  introduced  just  within  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  and  the  incision  then  enlarged  upwards  and  downwards. 

On  the  completion  of  the  section,  the  forceps  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  an  assistant,  who  should,  if  necessary,  fix  the  eye,  being  careful  at  the 
same  time  not  to  press  or  drag  upon  the  eyeball,  but  simply  to  rotate  it 
gently  in  its  bed.     If  the  iris  does  not  protrude  through  the  lips  of  the 
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wound,  the  operator  sbonld  pass  the  iris  forceps  (closed)  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  then,  opening  them  somewhat  widely,  he  should 
seise  a  fold  of  the  iris,  and  draw  it  gentl  j  through  the  incision  to  the 
requisite  extent,  and  cut  it  off  with  the  scissors  quite  close  to  the  lips 

of  the  wound  (Fig.  24).     The  excision 
^'  of  the  iris  may  be  done  either  bj  the 

operator  himself^  or  by  an  assistant.  In 
the  former  case,  the  iris  forceps  should 
be  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  scis- 
sors in  the  right,  as  it  requires  some 
practice  to  use  the  latter  well  with  the 
left  hand.  If  a  portion  of  the  iris  pro- 
trudes into  the  incision,  there  will  be 
no  occasion  to  introduce  the  forceps 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  but  the  pro- 
lapsed portion  is  to  be  seized,  and  if  necessary,  drawn  forth  somewhat 
further  and  divided. 

The  portion  of  iris  may  be  excised  with  one  cut,  or  else  this  may  be 
done  according  to  either  of  the  following  modifications  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bowman. 

The  protruding  portion  of  iris  may  be  drawn  to  the  right-hand 
angle  of  the  incision,  and  partly  divided  close  up  to  the  angle,  the 
other  portion  being  then  gently  torn  from  its  ciliary  insertion  (slight 
snips  of  the  scissors  aiding  in  the  division),  and  drawn  to  the  c^posite 
angle,  to  be  there  completely  cut  off.  This  mode  of  operating  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  25,  a,  the  prolapse  drawn  down  to  the  lower  (right-hand) 

angle,  a',  of  the  incision,  where  the  inferior 
Fig.  25.  portion  is  to  be  divided,   and  the  other 

drawn  up  in  the  direction  of  5,  to  the  upper 
angle  of  the  incision. 

Or  again,  the  prolapse  (Fig.  26,  a),  may 
be  divided  into  two  portions  at  5.     The 
lower  portion  is  to  be  drawn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  c,  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  incision, 
'^'     w'-  ^  and  snipped  off.     The  upper  portion  is  then 

to  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  d^  and  also 
Pig.  26.  divided.     There  is,  however,  this  disadvan- 

tage in  this  mode  of  operating,  that,  if 
there  is  much  hsBmorrhage,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  iris  is  somewhat  hidden,  or  it  may 
slip  back  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
have  to  be  searched  for. 

But  either  method,  if  well  accomplished, 
f  ^  ""'  will  yield  an  excellent  artificial  pupil.    The 
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ins  win  be  torn  away  qnite  np  to  its  ciliary  attachment,  and  the  pupil 
will  ooDfleqiiently  reach  qnite  np  to  the  periphery  (Fig.  27). 

If  there  is  any  hffimorrhage  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  blood  shonld  be  per-  ^8-  ^• 

mitted  to  escape  before  coagulation.  A 
odaII  enrette  is  to  be  inserted  between 
the  Hps  of  the  wonnd,  slight  pressure 
beiii^  at  the  same  time  made  upon  the 
cjebftll  witii  the  fixing  forceps,  so  as  to 
&dHtste  the  escape  of  the  blood.     But  -  ^ 

if  die  latter  does  not  escape  readily,  it 

fllumld  not  be  forced  out,  but  be  permitted  to  remain,  as  it  will  soon 
be  absorbed,  especially  if  a  compress  bandage  is  applied. 

I  have  described  the  mode  of  performing  iridectomy  in  the  outward 
direedon,  as  this  is  the  easiest,  and  it  may  therefore  be  wise  for  a  per- 
fecdj  unskilled  operator  to  make  it  at  first  in  this  direction,  until  he 
bas  gained  a  certain  degpree  of  practice  and  dexterity,  and  then  to  pass 
oyer  to  the  upward  or  inward  incision.  The  operation  in  either  of  the 
latter  directions  is  certainly  more  difficult  than  the  temporal,  on  account 
of  the  prominence  of  the  nose  or  upper  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  the  con- 
nqnent  necessity  of  employing  a  knife  bent  at  a  more  or  less  acute 
angle,  which  an  unskilled  operator  may  find  somewhat  difficult  to  keep 
quite  flat. 

The  size  of  the  iridectomy  and  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to  be 
made,  ahoold  vary  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  operation  is  performed. 
Thus,  if  it  be  done  solely  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  inflammation, 
or  of  dhninishiTig  intra-ocular  tension,  it  should,  if  possible,  always  be 
made  directly  upwards,  for  then  the  upper  lid  will  cover  the  greater 
portion  of  the  artificial  pupil,  and  thus  not  only  hide  the  slight  defor- 
mitj,  but  also  cut  off*  much  of  the  irregularly  refracted  light.  In  these 
cases,  more  ea;peciaUy  in  glaucoma,  the  incision  should  be  made  some- 
what in  the  sclerotic,  so  that  the  iris  may  be  removed  quite  up  to  the 
ciliary  insertion,  and  should  be  of  a  sufficient  size  to  permit  of  the 
excision  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  iris.  We  find  that  if  both  these 
requirements  are  not  fulfilled,  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  iridectomy  in 
checking  the  inflammation  and  the  increase  in  the  tension  is  either 
gready  dhninished  or  not  permanent. 

But  when  iridectomy  is  performed  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
naldiig  an  artificial  pupil  through  which  to  admit  the  Hght,  as  in 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  lameUar  cataract,  etc.,  it  should  be  made  of  a 
mnch  smaller  size,  and,  if  possible,  inwards,  as  the  visual  line  cuts  the 
cornea  slightly  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  centre.  But  with  regard 
to  the  position,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  cornea, 
endeavouring  to  make  the  artificial  pupil  opposite  to  that  portion  of 
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the  oomea  which  is  most  transparent,  and  most  true  in  its  cnrvaiure. 
The  incision  should  in  these  cases  be  slightly  in  the  oomea,  so  that  a 
narrow  belt  of  iris  may  be  left  standing,  and  the  irregular  refraction 
produced  by  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  lens,  and  conse- 
quent confusion  of  sight,  be  diminished.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
iridectomy  should  not  be  large,  otherwise  its  base  will  expose  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  edge  of  the  lens.  Hence  the  incision  should  be 
made  with  a  nurow  iridectomy  knife,  or  even  with  a  broad  needle.  If 
a  very  small  incision  is  made,  the  iris  may  be  drawn  out  with  a  blnnt 
silver  or  platinum  iris  hook,  instead  of  the  forceps,  just  as  in  the  opera- 
tion of  iridodesis.  This  mode  of  operating  is  also  indicated  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  are  extensive  adhesions  between  the  edge  of  the 
pupil  and  the  anterior  capsule.  In  such  cases,  the  incision  should,  if 
possible,  be  made  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  a  point  at  which  the  edge 
of  the  pupil  is  unadherent,  so  that  the  hook  may  seize  this  portion  of 
the  iris.  If  the  whole  edge  of  the  pupil  is  adherent,  and  the  iris  is  thin 
and  rotten,  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  sized  pupil,  for  the 
iris  breaks  down,  and  tears  between  the  forceps,  and  only  small  portions 
can  be  removed  piecemeaL  Or  again,  the  adhesions  of  the  pupil  to 
the  capsule  may  be  so  firm,  that  they  resist  the  traction  of  the  forceps, 
and  this  portion  of  the  iris  remains  standing.  In  &ct  we  have  per- 
formed the  operation  which  Desmarres  has  recommended  in  such 
cases,  and  has  termed  **  iridorhexis."  A  portion  of  the  iris  is  excised, 
leaving  the  adherent  pupillary  edge  standing.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  in  seizing  the  iris,  Ldebreich*  has  devised  a  pair  of  iridec- 
tomy forceps,  in  which  the  teeth  are  so  situated  that  the  surface  in 
which  they  grasp  is  turned  at  a  right  angle ;  in  this  way  they  can 
firmly  seize  the  iris,  just  as  a  pair  of  fixing  forceps. 


(2.)  IRIDODESIS- 

This  valuable  and  ingenious  operation  was  devised  by  Mr.  Critchett,t 
and  is  very  useful  in  all  cases  in  which  we  desire  to  obtain  an  artificial 
pupil  for  optical  purposes  only,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  opacity  or 
conicity  of  the  cornea,  or  of  lamellar  cataract,  etc. 

The  operation  is  to  be  performed  in  the  following  manner : — The 
patient  having  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the 
eyelids  kept  apart  with  the  stop-speculum,  the  operator  fixes  the  eyeball 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  makes  an  incision  with  a  broad  needle 
in  the  sclero-comeal  junction,  slightly  encroaching  upon  the  cornea. 
If  the  incision  is  made  inwards  (which  is  the  best  direction)  and  the 
nose  is  prominent,  Mr.  Critchett  employs  a  broad  needle  bent  at  an 

•  Knapp  and  Moos*  Arohiv.,  1, 1,  22.  f  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Bep.,"  i,  220. 
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in^le  on  the  flat.    With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  iocisioii,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  remember,  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  it  should  be  sufficiently 
lai^  to  admit  of  the  easy  introduction  of  the  hook  or  forceps,  it  must 
not,  on  the  other,  be  too  wide,  otherwise  the  strangulated  portion  of  the 
iria,  with  the  hgature,  may  be  drawn  into  the  anterior  chamber  when  the 
aqneons  humour  re-accumulates.     The  incision  having  been  completed, 
and  the  broad  needle  remoTod,  a  small  loop  of  yeiy  fine  black  silk  is  to 
be  placed  directly  oyer  the  wound.    A  blunt  platinum  or  silver  hook 
(bent  at  the  requisite  angle)  is  then  to  be  introduced  through  the  loop 
into  the  anterior  chamber  to  the  proximate  edge  of  the  pupil,  which  is 
to  be  caught  up  by  it,  and  then  the  portion  of  iris  thus  secured  is  to  be 
carefnlly  and  gently  drawn  forth  into  the  loop.     If  it  is  desired  to  stretch 
the  opposite  portion  of  the  iris,  so  as  to  bring  it  opposite  an  opacity 
in  the  cornea  or  lens,  and  thus  to  displace  the  pupil  considerably  to  the 
side  of  the  incision,  the  operator  must  be  extremely  carefid  that,  whilst 
dTawing*  forth  the  iris,  he  does  not  cause  a  separation  of  the  opposite 
border  from  its  ciliary  attachment  (ooredialysis),  which  may  be  easily 
done  if  the  iris  be  put  too  much  upon  the  stretch,  or  drawn  forth  some- 
what roughly.     As  soon  as  a  sufficient  portion  of  iris  lies  within  the 
loop,  an  assistant,  with  a  pair  of  broad  cilia  forceps  in  each  hand, 
seizes  the  two  free  ends  of  the  loop  and  ties  this  tightly,  so  as  to 
include  the  prolapsed  iris  firmly  within  it.     In  tightening  the  ligature, 
he  should  not  draw  the  ends  of  the  loop  away  from  the  eye,  but  should 
follow  the  curvature  of  the  sclerotic.     The  ends  of  the  ligature  are 
thmi  to  be  cut  off,  the  one  being  left  somewhat  longer  than  the  other, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  readily  seized  with  the  forceps,  if  the  loop 
should  show  a  tendency  to  be  drawn  into  the  anterior  chamber.     The 
little  strangulated  portion  of  iris  quickly  shrinks,  and  the  loop  may  be 
removed  on  the  second  or  third  day.     But,  instead  of  the  hook,  the 
cannla  forceps  may  be  employed,  the  iris  being  seized  by  them  about 
midway  between  the   edge  of  the  pupil  and  its  ciliary  attachment. 
The  hook  is,  however,  to  be  preferred. 

I  have  above  described  the  operation  which  is  to  be  performed  when 
the  artificial  pupU  is  to  extend  to  the  periphery.  But  if  we  desire 
simply  to  displace  the  original  pupil  from  its  central  position  towards 
one  side,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  constrictor  pupUlsd  intact, 
the  peripheral  portion  of  the  iris  must  be  seized  with  the  canula 
forceps,  and  drawn  forth  through  the  loop  until  the  pupil  occupies 
the  desired  position,  when  the  ligature  is  to  be  tightened. 

It  may  occasionally  occur  that,  although  the  sight  is  considerably 
improved  by  the  iridodesis,  the  patient  greatly  feels  the  want  of  more 
light,  and  a  stronger  illumination  of  the  retinal  image.  In  such  cases 
Mr.  Crit<^tt  has  succeeded  admirably,  by  making  a  second  iridodesis 
in  the  same  eye,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enlarge  the  pupil  and  alter  its 
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shape,  giving  it  a  somewhat  cresoentic  form,  with  the  two  comefrs  of 
tiie  Grescent  ont  off. 

The  operation  of  iridodesiB  is,  as  a  role,  quite  free  from  danger,  and 
prodnctive  of  bnt  yery  little  irritation.  In  very  rare  instances  it  maj, 
however,  give  rise  to  iritis,  or  even  suppurative  irido-cyclitis.  Such 
cases  have  been  recorded  by  Alfred  Qraefe,*  Ste&n,t  etc.,  but  althongh 
I  have  a  large  experience  of  the  operation,  both  in  the  hands  of  others 
and  in  my  own,  I  have  never  met  with  a  single  case  in  which  it  caused 
inflammatory  complications.  In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  irritation,  and 
also  to  simplify  the  operation,  De  Wecker  has  suggested  that  the  pro- 
lapse of  the  iris,  instead  of  being  tied,  should  be  allowed  to  heal  in  the 
wound.  He  makes  the  incision  rather  further  ip  the  sclerotic,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  long  brack ;  he  then  seizes  the  iris  with  a  very  fine  pair  of 
iridectomy  forceps,  and  draws  it  out  into  the  incision.  To  maintiun  it 
in  this  position,  and  to  accelerate  the  healing  of  the  wound,  a  firm  com- 
press bandage  is  applied.  The  prolapse  becomes  firmly  adherent  in  the 
track  of  the  wound,  and  the  little  protruding  portion  soon  drops  ofif. 
This  operation  is  termed  ''  iridenkleisis." 

(3.)  ARTIFICIAL  PUPIL  MADE  BY  INCISION  OP  THE  IRIS. 

We  sometimes  find  after  a  perforating  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  oomea, 
or  the  common  flap  operation  for  cataract  with  extensive  prolapse,  that 
the  iris  presents  a  plane  sur&ce  tightly  stretched  from  the  cicatrix  to 
the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  and  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  pupiL  If 
the  lens  is  absent,  a  veiy  fair  artificial  pupil  may  often  be  obtained  in 
these  cases  by  simply  splitting  the  fibres  of  the  iris  across  with  a  broad 
needle.  The  edges  of  the  incision  will  generally  retract,  and  a  Y&rj 
good  sized  pupil  be  left ;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  a  Tyrrel's  hook  may  be 
passed  through  the  corneal  incision,  and  one  edge  of  the  incised  portion 
of  iris  be  caught,  drawn  forth,  and  excised. 

(4.)  CORELYSIS. 

The  detachment  of  adhesions  between  the  edge  of  the  pupil  and  tiie 
anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  by  operative  interference,  was  first  exten- 
sively practised  by  Mr.  StreatfeUd,  J  and  subsequently  also  by  Weber.§ 
The  patient  having  been  chloroformed,  and  the  hds  fixed  with  the  stop- 
speculum,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the  cornea  with  a  broad 
needle,  of  sufficient  size  readily  to  admit  the  spatula  hook  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  Prior  to  the  operation,  a  strong  solution  of  atropine 
should  be  applied  to  the  eye  so  that  any  unadherent  portions  of  the 

•  "  A  f.  O.,"  ix,  3, 199.  t  Ibid.,  X,  1, 128. 

J  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Eep.,"  i,  6,  and  2,  809.         §  "  A.  f.  O.,"  7. 1,  and  8, 1,  364. 
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poinl  maj  become  dilated.  The  exact  position  and  stse  of  the  different 
posterior  Bjnechiflo  should  then  be  carefdlly  ascertained  with  the  obliqae 
iHuminationy  for  upon  their  position  and  nnmber  must  depend  the 
sitnatioiL  of  the  incision ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  it  should  be 
remembered  that  no  adhesion,  directly  behind  the  incision  through 
which  the  spatula  hook  has  to  be  introduced,  can  be  torn  through.  It 
is  best,  ihere£oTey  to  make  the  incision  at  a  point  situated  sideways  to 
iiie  principal  adhesions ;  thus  if  there  are  two  adhesions  opposite  to 
each  other,  the  incisions  should  be  made  between  them,  so  that  by  a 
•imple  half  rotation  of  the  spatula  each  may  be  easily  torn  through. 
If  thoe  are  several  adhesious  and  one  broad  unattadied  portion  of  ihe 
papfl,  Ihe  incision  should  be  made  opposite  the  latter.  Mr.  Streatfeild 
recommends  that  the  broad  needle  should  be  rapidly  withdrawn  from 
the  anterior  chamber,  so  as  to  allow  as  little  of  the  aqueous  humour  to 
escape  as  possibla  Whereas  Weber  prefers  to  withdraw  the  instrument 
▼ery  slowly,  so  as  to  permit  the  gradual  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
in  order  that  the  crystalline  lens  may  come  in  contact  with  the  cornea 
and  thus  be  steadied ;  the  spatula  will  glide  over  the  former,  and  there 
ia  leas  diance  of  injuring  the  capsule. 

The  incision  haying  been  finished,  a  small  spatula  hook  (Fig.  28)  is 
introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and,  with  a  somewhat 
lateral  "wriggling"  movement,  the  instrument  is  passed  Fig.  28. 
aHghtly  beneath  the  iris,  at  a  point  free  of  adhesions,  and  is 
Htm  paaaed  behind  the  nearest  adhesion,  and  drawn  gently 
and  abwly  towards  the  operator ;  so  that  it  breaks  down  the 
band  before  it>  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  quite  parallel  to 
the  iris,  lest  the  capsule  of  the  lens  should  be  injured.  The 
adheaioD  may  yield  at  once  before  the  pressure  of  the  spatula, 
but  if  it  resiste,  it  may  be  caught  in  the  hook  and  thus  torn 
through 

Dr.  Passavant*  does  not  use  the  hook  in  performing 
oordyais,  but,  after  having  made  the  opening  in  the  cornea 
with  the  htoad  needle,  seizes  the  iris  with  a  pair  of  iridectomy  forceps, 
and,  gently  drawing  it  somewhat  towards  the  incision,  thus  detaches 
the  adhesion.  Where  several  posterior  synechias  exist,  he  repeats  the 
operation  after  a  day  or  two.  He  has  thus  operated  with  success  on 
more  than  50  cases. 

(5.),  miDODIALTSIS. 

If  nearly  the  whole  cornea  is  opaque,  and  there  is  only  a  narrow 
transparent  rim  left»  it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt  this  mode  of  forming 
an  artificial  pupil,  for  if  the  incision  is  made,  as  in  iridectomy,  in  the 
•  "A.f.OV'16,1,259. 
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sclero-comeal  jnnction,  it  is  sometiines  followed  by  some  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  close  to  the  incision,  and  this  wonld  prove  very  disadyantageons 
where  the  rim  of  clear  cornea  is  bat  very  narrow.  An  incision  is  made 
in  the  cornea  with  a  broad  needle,  at  a  sufficient  distance  firom  the 
point  where  the  iris  is  to  be  removed  from  its  ciliary  attachment,'  for 
the  forceps  or  hook  to  be  easily  managed.  A  fine  pair  of  iridectomy 
.  (or  cannla)  forceps  is  passed  into  the  anterior  chamber,  a  fold  of  iris 
seized,  gently  torn  from  its  insertion,  and  a  portion  drawn  forth  through 
the  incision  and  snipped  off.  Thns  a  marginal  pnpil  can  be  made  oppo- 
site the  transparent  edge  of  the  cornea.  Should  the  vicinity  of  ihe 
incision  become  a  little  clouded,  this  will  be  at  some  distance  from  the 
new  pupil. 

I  must  now  briefly  enumerate  the  different  diseases  in  which  an 
iridectomy  is  indicated.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  vix. : — 
those  affections  in  which  the  operation  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
diminiflhing  inflammatory  symptoms  and  an  increase  in  the  eye-tensdon, 
and  those  in  which  the  object  is  simply  to  make  an  artificial  pupil. 

In  the  first  group  it  is  indicated — 1.  In  ulcers  of  the  cornea 
which  threaten  extensive  perforation,  or  cases  of  suppurative  comeitis. 
The  iridectomy  diminishes  the  intra-ocular  tension,  and  thus  affords  a 
fiivourable  opportunity  for  the  process  of  reparation,  and  also  improves 
the  nutrition  of  the  parts.  2.  If  the  cornea,  afler  perforation,  shows  a 
tendency  to  become  prominent  and  staphylomatous  at  this  point,  and 
more  especially  if  there  is  any  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  tension. 
3.  In  obstinate  fistula  of  the  cornea  and  in  prolapse  of  the  iris.  4.  In 
recurrent  or  chronic  iritis  and  irido-choroiditis,  particularly  if  the  com- 
munication between  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  is  interrupted 
by  circular  synechia.  Also  in  cases  in  which  a  foreign  body  has  become 
lodged  in  the  iris,  or  a  tumour^  or  cyst  exists  in  the  latter.  5.  In 
traumatic  cataract,  accompanied  by  much  swelling  of  the  lens  substance, 
great  irritation  of  the  eye,  and  augmented  tension.  Also  in  various 
operations  for  cataract,  the  object  being  partly  to  prevent  bruising  of 
the  iris  during  the  extraction  of  the  lens,  and  partly  to  diminish  the 
tendency  to  subsequent  inflammatory  complications.  6.  In  the  exten- 
sive group  of  glaucomatous  diseases,  in  which  there  is  increase  of  the 
intra-ocular  tension,  leading  finally  to  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
blindness.  The  importance  of  an  early  operation  in  such  cases  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

In  the  second  doss  of  cases,  in  which  the  object  of  the  iridectomy  is 
simply  to  afford  an  artificial  pupil,  it  is  indicated  in  the  following  affec- 
tions:— I.  In  opacities  of  the  cornea,  also  in  conical  cornea.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  object  of  the  operation  is,  however,  strictly  speaking, 
twofold,  viz. :  to  diminish  the  intra-ocular  tension,  and  also  to  make  a 
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popil  opposite  a  portion  of  the  cornea  whose  cnrvature  is  but  slightly, 
if  at  all,  altered.  2.  In  occlnsion  of  the  pnpil  after  iritis.  3.  In 
kuneTlar  cataract,  and  in  dislocation  of  the  lens. 


9.— CHANGES  IN  THE  FORM  AND  CONT^ENTS  OF  THE 
ANTERIOR  CHAMBER. 

The  size  of  the  anterior  chamber  may  undergo  considerable  altera- 
tk>n.  Thus,  if  the  intra-ocnlar  tension  be  much  augmented,  or  the  iris 
is  bnlged  forward  by  a  collection  of  fluid  or  by  exudation-masses 
between  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens, 
the  anterior  chamber  may  be  extremely  shallow,  the  iris  being  perhaps 
almost  in  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  Whereas, 
when  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball  is  distended  and  enlarged 
(hydrophthalmos),  or  when  the  crystalline  lens  is  absent  or  displaced, 
the  anterior  chamber  increases  in  depth.  The  size  of  the  latter  also 
Tariee  according  to  the  age,  and  the  state  of  refraction.  It  diminishes 
with  advancing  years,  and  is  deeper  in  myopic  and  more  shallow  in 
hypermetropic  eyes. 

Effusions  of  lymph  and  pus  may  take  place  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  sink  down  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  hypopyon,  which 
may  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  even  fill  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
cdiamber.  The  lymph  or  pus  may  be  effused  either  from  the  cornea,  the 
iria,  or  the  ciliary  body,  as  has  been  described  at  length  in  the  articles 
upon  the  diseases  of  these  parts. 

Blood  may  also  be  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber,  this  condition 
being  termed  "  hyptemia."  The  hemorrhage  may  be  either  spontaneous 
or  traumatic  in  its  origin.  In  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  due  to  a  wound 
of  the  cornea,  iris,  ciliary  body,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  a  fall 
or  blow  upon  the  eye  (as  from  a  cricket  or  racket  ball,  a  **  cat,''  or 
a  blow  &om  the  fist),  without  any  rupture  of  the  external  coats  of  the 
eye.  The  anterior  chamber  is  filled  with  blood,  and,  when  this  has 
become  partially  absorbed,  we  find  perhaps  that  the  lens  has  been  dis- 
located, and  that  there  is  also  hsdmorrhage  into  the  vitreous  humour. 
Spontaneous  hypsemia  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  has  been  known  to 
occur  periodically  during  the  time  of  menstruation,  perhaps  vicariously, 
or  after  the  catamenia  have  ceased.  Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
the  patient  could  voluntarily  produce  an  efiusion  of  blood  into  the 
anterior  chamber  by  stooping  or  rapidly  shaking  his  head.*  The  best 
treatment  is  the  application  of  a  firm  compress  bandage  to  the  eye,  for 
this  accelerates  the  absorption  of  the  blood  more  than  any  other  remedy. 

•  For  caM0  of  this  kind,  ride  "A  f.  O./'  yii,  1,65;  Wallter,  "System  der 
Chirurpe"  1848 ;  sIbo  Mooren,  op.  cit. 
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If  there  is  much  initabiHty  of  the  eye  or  any  iritis,  atropine  drops 
shonld  be  frequently  applied. 

Foreign  bodies j  snch  as  portions  of  metal,  gon  cap,  splinters  of  ^laaa, 
eyelashes,  etc.,  may  penetrate  the  cornea  and  become  lodged  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  lying  either  free  in  it,  or  being  perhaps  partly  adherent 
to  the  cornea  or  the  iris,  and  partly  sitnated  in  the  anterior  chamber. 
.Their  presence  in  the  latter  freqaently  sets  up  severe  iritis  or  irido- 
choroiditis.  Bat  in  other  cases,  after  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injniy 
have  passed  away,  the  foreign  body  may  remain  for  many  years  inno- 
cnons  in  the  anterior  chamber,  without  either  provoking  any  serious 
injury  to  the  affected  eye,  or  symptoms  of  sympathetic  disease  in  the 
other.  Thus  Saemisch*  records  a  case  in  which  a  fragment  of  stone 
remained  twelve  years  in  the  anterior  chamber  without  exciting  any 
serious  injury.  The  foreign  body  had  originally  become  lodged  in  the 
lens,  the  latter  became  absorbed,  and  then  the  fragment  of  stone  fi^ 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  remaining  attached  to  the  secondary  cataract 
by  a  fine  filament.  As  it  had  set  up  some  irritation  a  fortnight  before 
the  patient  consulted  Saemisch,  the  latter  extracted  it  successfully  by 
a  large  linear  incision  in  the  cornea  combined  with  an  iridectomy. 
De  Weckerf  extracted  with  success  a  fr^igment  of  stone  which  had  re- 
mained fourteen  years  in  the  anterior  chamber,  without  causing  any 
irritation. 

In  removing  these  foreign  bodies  from  the  anterior  chamber,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  incision  in  the  cornea  is  of  a  suiBicient  size, 
and  so  situated,  that  the  foreign  body  can  be  easily  reached ;  a  laige 
iridectomy  should  then  be  made,  and  the  foreign  body  seized  with  the 
iridectomy  forceps  or  an  iris  hook,  and  extracted.  If  the  foreign  body 
(6.(jr.,  a  splinter  of  steel)  is  partly  in  the  cornea  and  partly  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  blade  of  the  iridectomy  knife  or  of  the  broad 
needle  should  be  passed  behind  it,  so  as  to  steady  it  and  push  it  forward 
through  the  cornea,  when  its  anterior  extremity  should  be  seized  with 
a  pair  of  forceps,  and  then  it  can  be  readily  extracted. 

Oysttcerci  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
about  twenty  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded  by  different  authors. 
The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  for  the  little  animal  is  noticed  in  ^e 
form  of  a  small  transparent  vesicle,  generally  lying  upon  the  surface  of 
the  iris.  The  vesicle  shows  at  times  very  decided  movements,  more 
especially  when  the  pupil  is  stimulated  to  active  contraction  by  the 
action  of  strong  light,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  animal  being  then  perhaps 
stretched  out  and  moved  about.  The  cysticercus  may  either  lie  free  in 
the  anterior  chamber,  or  be  partly  adherent  to  the  iris  or  cornea.  The 
following  case  of  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale's^  illustrates  admirably  the  symp- 

•  «  Klin.  Monatobl&tter,"  1866,  46. 
t  "  Klin.  MonatebL,"  1867,  86.  J  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Bep.,"  V,  32a 
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toms  jveeented   by  the  presence  of  a  cysticercus  and  the  mode  of 
treaianent  to  be  adopted : — "  Mary  Isabel  Bateman,  aet.  10,  Kving  at 
Anerley,  was  bronght  to  me  on  Jnne  2nd,  in  consequence  of  tenderness 
of  the  right  eye.     On  examining  the  eye  there  was  seen  (vide  Fig.  29) 
on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  lower  i)art  of  the  iris 
an  opaque  body,  constricted  in  the  middle, 
and  rather  longer  than  a  hemp  seed,  which 
was  evidently  causing  some  distress  to  the 
eye.    The  conjunctiva  was  slightly  injected, 
the  cornea  was  bright,  but  dotted  on  its 
posterior  snr&oe  with  minute  spots,  as  in 
comeo-iritis ;  the  iris  was  active,  except  at 
ihe  ratuations  of  the  white  body,  near  which  it 
was  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.    Ten- 
aon  normal.    Reading,  No.  16  Jager."   The 

mother  stated  that  for  two  or  three  years  the  eye  had  been  occasion- 
ally inflamed.  Six  weeks  ago  she  first  noticed  a  speck  on  the  iris,  about 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which  became  doubled  in  size  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks.  The  child  had  always  been  delicate,  and  had  long  suffered 
from  thread- worms,  but  never  from  tape- worm.  On  June  9th  Mr.  Teale 

made  an  incision  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  with  a  cataract  knife  and 

withdrew  the  piece  of  iris 

on  which  the  animal  was  ^^' 

fixed,  and  cut  it  off  without 

destroying  the  cysticercus. 

When  removed  from  the 

eye,  the  slow  movements  of 

the  body  and  changes  of 

shape  were  easily  detected. 

On  examination  with  the 

microscope,  the  head  and 

neck,  surmounted  by  the 

dicle  of  booklets  and  four 

suckers,  were  seen  to  pro- 
ject from  the  side  of  the 

body  (tnde  Fig.  30). 

The  removal  of  the  cys- 
ticercus was  soon  followed 

by  the  disappearance  of  all  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  irritability 

of  the  eye,  and  four  months  afterwards  the  patient  was  able  to  read 

Jager  No.  1. 

10.-.niIDO.CHOROn)ITIS. 

I  have  already  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of  iritis,  that  on  account 
of  the  close  relationship  between  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  the  choroid 
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(which  in  truth  form  one  continnons  tissae,  the  uveal  tract),  any  in- 
flammation commencing  in  the  iris  is  veiy  prone  to  extend  to  the  ciliaiy 
body  and  choroid,  or  vice  versd.     The  most  fireqnent  canse  of  snch  an 
extension  of  the  inflammation  of  the  iris  to  the  choroid  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  presence  of  considerable  posterior  synechisd,  or  still  more  in  com- 
plete exdnsion  of  the  pupil.*     In  snch  cases,  the  recurrence  of  the 
inflammation,  and  its  extension  to  the  ciliary  body  and  choroid  are 
partly  due  to  the  constant  irritation  and  teasing  kept  up  by  the  adhe- 
sions at  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  preventing  the  normal  dilatations  and 
contractions  of  the  pupil,  which  take  place  in  accordance  with  any 
alteration  in  the  degree  of  illumination,  the  movements  of  the  eye,  and 
the  changes  in  the  accommodation.     But  it  is  still  more  caused  by  the 
interruption  in  the  communication  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
chamber  (in  cases  of  exclusion  of  the  pupil),  which  prevents  that  regu- 
lation and  just  balance  of  the  intra-ocular  tension  in  front  and  behind 
the  iris,  which  always  exists  in  the  healthy  eye.     Thus,  if  there  is  any 
increase  in  the  vitreous  humour,  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  nar- 
rower, and  contains  less  aqueous  humour ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  increased,  the  iris  is  somewhat 
cupped  backwards,  and  the  fluid  in  the  posterior  chamber  diminished 
in  quantity.     In  this  way,  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  fluids  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  eye  are  prevented  from  exercising  any  deleterious 
influence,  if  their  augmentation  does  not  exceed  a  certain  degree.     For 
on  account  of  the  regulation  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  cham- 
ber, no  harm  accrues.     But  it  is  quite  difierent  when  this  communica- 
tion is  stopped,  and  the  iris  forms,  so  to  say,  a  firm  barrier  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chamber.     For  if  there  is  any  increase  of  tension 
in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eye,  it  cannot  then  be  relieved  at  the 
expense  of  fiuid  in  the  anterior  chamber,  consequently  a  stasis  occurs  in 
the  circulation  of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  soon  followed 
by  inflammatory  complications  of  a  serious  nature. 

In  practice  we  can  distinguish  two  principal  forms  of  irido-choroi- 
ditis,  presenting  certain  characteristic  difierences,  which  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  observe,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  prognosis,  but  also  with 
regard  to  the  line  of  operative  treatment  which  is  required  in  each. 

In  the  Jirst  form  the  disease  commences  with  iritis,  and  if  the  pupil 
is  not  kept  widely  dilated  with  atropine,  posterior  synechisB  soon  form 

*  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  by  this  term ''  exclasion  of  the  pupil "  it 
meant,  that  the  adhesion  between  the  edge  of  the  pupil  and  the  capsule  of  the  lent 
extends  completely  round  the  circumference  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  shuts  off  the 
communication  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  chamber.  The  area  of  the  pupil 
may,  in  such  a  case,  be  perfectly  clear  and  unoccupied  by  lymph.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  but  it  is  filled  with  a  deposit  or  plug  of  Ijmph,  it  is  termed  "  occlusion  "  of  the 
pupil,  and  this  involyes  also  exclusion. 
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and  n^dlj  lead  to  ezolnsion  of  the  pnpil  firam  circnlar  synecliia. 
The  papil  may  remain  dear  excepting  jnst  at  its  edge,  where  it  shows 
a  well-marked  border  of  pigmented  exndation.  Ghradnally  we  notice 
that  small  knob-like  bnlgings  show  themselves  in  the  iris,  which  may 
remain  chiefly  confined  to  one  portion,  or  extend  more  or  less  to  the 
whole  of  it,  so  that  the  iris  is  bnlged  forward  into  numerous  pro- 
minences, like  sails  before  the  wind.  This  bulging  is  not  due  to  any 
firm  exudation  on  the  posterior  sur£eu;e  of  the  iris,  but  to  a  serous 
efinsion  behind  it ;  and  the  partial  bulging  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
portions  of  the  iris  resist  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  more  than  others. 
The  f^ypearance  presented  by  such  cases  is  very  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic. 

On  account  of  the  firm  adhesion  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
pupO  to  the  capsule,  the  iris  cannot  at  this  point  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  behind  it,  but  bulges  out  between  the  pupil  and  its  ciliaiy 
adhesion  into  more  or  less  numerous,  knob-like  protuberances,  which 
are  sometimes  so  considerable  in  size,  as  to  come  in  contact  here  and 
there  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  bulge  slopes  gradu- 
allj  down  towards  the  circumference- of  the  cornea,  but  passes  steeply 
down  to  the  pupil,  which  lies  in  a  crater-like  depression. 

The  iris  is  mostly  very  much  discoloured,  and  of  a  grey  ash-like, 
or  gre^iish  tint.  On  closer  examination,  more  especially  with  the 
oblique  illumination,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  fibrillad  are  somewhat 
opened  up  and  stretched  apart,  and  that  it  is  traversed  by  a  few  dilated 
toriuous  veins. 

The  tension  of  the  eye  is  generally  at  first  normal,  but  may  then 
become  considerably  increased,  finally  however  it  diminishes  more  and 
more  as  the  eye  becomes  atrophied.  If  the  pupil  is  clear,  the  sight  may 
at  the  outset  be  good,  but  when  the  bulging  of  the  iris  occurs,  it 
rapidly  deteriorates.  If  the  re&active  media  and  the  pupil  are  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  permit  of  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  the  vitreous 
humour  is  ofben  seen  to  be  difiusely  clouded,  with  delicate,  floaiang,  or 
fixed  opacities  suspended  in  it,  proving  that  the  disease  is  no  longer 
confined  to  ihe  iris,  but  has  extended  to  the  dliary  body  and  choroid. 
If  an  iridectomy  is  made  in  such  a  case,  we  notice  that  when  the  knife 
is  withdrawn,  some  aqueous  humour  escapes  from  the  anterior  chamber ; 
but  that  the  latter  is  not  emptied  completely,  in  consequence  of  the 
intra-ocular  pressure  not  being  able  to  affect  the  anterior  chamber  on 
account  of  the  exclusion  of  the  pupil.  A  sufficiently  large  piece  of  iris 
can  generally  be  seized  with  the  forceps  and  excised,  a  copious  stream  of 
watery  yellow  fluid  simultaneously  escaping  from  behind  it.  The  iris 
now  at  once  recedes  to  its  normal  plane,  even  although,  as  Yon  Oraefe 
points  out,  the  bulging  part  itself  has  not  been  excised,  but  only  a 
neighbouring  portion  of  iris.     The  artificial  pupil  thus  obtained,  may  be 
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almost  entirely  dear,  excepting  jost  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil ;  or,  as  fre- 
qnentlj  ooonrs,  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  nvea  is  found 
to  be  left  behind  in  it ;  the  uvea  having  been  separated  from  the  iris 
proper  by  the  flnid,  and  become  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  second  form  of  irido-choroiditis  presents  very  different  appear- 
ances.  The  iris,  instead  of  being  arched  forward  in  little  knob-Hke 
projections,  is  perfectly  straight  and  even  on  its  sur&oe,  although  it  is 
pressed  forward  towards  the  cornea,  producing  great  shallownees  of 
the  anterior  chamber,  but  the  pupil  is  not  drawn  back.  There  is  com- 
plete exclusion  of  the  pupil,  and  its  area  is  generally  occupied  by  a 
more  or  less  dense  ^dse  membrane,  or  by  a  thick  plug  of  lymph.  The 
tissue  of  the  iris  looks  stretched,  its  fibrilled  are  indistinct,  its  surfiioe 
discoloured  and  of  a  dirty  reddish  tint,  which  is  partly  due  to  the 
cloudiness  of  the  aqueous  humour,  but  chiefly  to  the  numerous  large 
tortuous  blood-vessels  which  traverse  its  surface ;  there  being  a  con- 
siderable stasis  in  the  venous  circulation  and  mechanical  hypersemia, 
on  account  of  the  inflammatoiy  affection  of  the  ciliary  body  and  choroid. 
The  pressing  forward  of  the  iris  is  not  due  to  a  collection  of  fluid 
behind  it,  but  to  the  pushing  forward  of  the  lens  (with  whose  Ci4)sule 
the  iris  is  intimately  connected  by  means  of  extensive,  thick  masses  of 
exudation),  which  yields  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure.  The  fiJse  mem- 
brane behind  the  iris  is  generally  very  considerable,  consisting  of  a 
thick,  organized,  felt-like  mass  of  exudation,  which  adheres  closely  to 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  perhaps  fills  up  a  great  portion  of  the 
posterior  chamber.  The  intra-capsular  cells  generally  proliferate,  and 
become  clouded,  but  the  lens  itself  often  remains  transparent. 

In  these  cases,  a  simple  iridectomy  is  of  no  avail,  for  even  if  we 
can  remove  a  portion  of  the  iris  (which  is  often  very  difficult),  the 
opening  thus  made  is  again  rapidly  closed  by  exudation,  for  the 
operation  excites  a  fresh  attack  of  inflammation,  and  finally  such  eyes 
will  undergo  gradual  destruction  from  atrophy,  if  they  are  not  operated 
upon  in  the  manner  described  below. 

I  must  state  that  the  distinctive  characters  of  these  two  forms  of 
irido-choroiditis  are  not  always  so  strongly  marked,  for  we  often  meet 
with  mixed  forms;  or,  again,  the  second  may  supervene  upon  the  first, 
forming,  so  to  say,  a  more  advanced  and  hopeless  stage. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  irido-choroiditis  may  ensue  upon  an 
inflammation  which  primarily  affected  the  iris  and  then  extended  to  the 
ciliary  body  and  choroid ;  or  that  it  may  begin  in  the  latter,  and  only 
subsequently  attack  the  ins.  It  is  sometimes  difficult,  at  a  late  stage 
of  the  disease,  to  ascertain  with  anything  like  certainty,  which  course 
the  disease  had  originally  pursued.  The  following  facts  will,  however, 
afford  us  some  guidance.  When  the  disease  originated  in  the  iris,  we  find 
that  there  were  well-marked  symptoms  of  recurrent  inflammation,  and 
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thil  tha  ttrnctore  of  tbe  iria  is  considerably  changed,  being  much  dis- 
orioared,  thinned  and  atrophied.  The  lens  also  becomes  less  frequently 
opaque,  and  only  at  a  much  later  period.  The  dimness  of  sight  is  like- 
wifie  less  considerable,  and  depends  at  first  chiefly  upon  the  deposit  of 
Ijmph  in  tiie  pupil,  and  only  subsequently  upon  the  cloudiness  of  the 
koB  or  Titreous  humour.  Whereas,  if  the  inflammation  commenced  in 
&e  cfacnoid,  the  train  of  symptoms  is  different.  There  are  marked 
fjmptoms  of  choroiditis,  with  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour,  followed 
Terj  generally  by  detachment  of  the  retina,  from  a  serous  or  hsamor- 
liiagic  effusion.  The  tension  of  the  eyeball  diminishes.  Then  an  opacity 
of  the  lens  supenrenes,  very  frequently  commencing  at  its  posterior 
pole,  and  gradually  extending  thence  to  the  whole  lens  substance. 
At  a  later  stage,  the  lens  undergoes  further  degenerative  changes, 
becoming  chalky,  and  transformed  into  a  *' cataracta  accreta."  The 
iris  may  not  be  affected  until  a  late  period  of  the  disease,  and  not  until 
some  time  after  the  formation  of  cataract,  or  it  may  become  inflamed 
at  an  earlier  stage ;  but  the  iritis  is  generally  insidious,  and  not  accom- 
panied by  any  marked  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  pupil  becomes 
adherent,  lymph  is  ^Eused  in  its  area  and  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
tbe  iris,  which  may  become  bulged  forward  by  fluid,  or  pressed  for- 
ward by  dense  masses  of  exudation.  Two  very  important  guides  by 
whidh  to  distinguish  between  this  form  of  irido-choroiditis  and  that 
oommendng  wiUi  an  inflammation  in  the  iris,  are  the  degree  of  sight 
and  the  state  of  i^e  field  of  vision.  The  perception  of  light  will  be  far 
less  in  the  former  case,  and  there  will  be  a  marked  contraction  or 
idwence  of  that  part  of  the  field  (the  upper)  which  corresponds  to  the 
detadied  portion  of  tiie  retina.  Thus,  if  the  light  from  the  lamp  is 
distingnished  when  it  is  held  in  the  lower  half  of  the  field,  but  becomes 
inriiible  when  it  is  removed  into  the  upper  half,  it  indicates  a  detach- 
ment of  the  lower  portion  of  the  retina. 

Tbe  sight  is  generally  very  much  impaired  in  cases  of  irido-choroi- 
ditis, so  that  the  paiaent  can  only  perhaps  distinguish  large  letters, 
oonnt  fingers,  or  has  only  simple  perception  of  light.  In  irido-choroi- 
ditia  uncomplicated  by  detachment  of  the  retina,  or  glaucomatous  or 
atrq>hic  changes  in  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  the  quantitative  field  of 
vision  should  be  good. 

Tbe  prognosis  is,  of  course,  very  variable,  according  to  the  stage 
and  form  of  the  disease.  If  a  case  of  irido-choroiditis  (uncomplicated 
with  extensive  lesions  of  the  choroid,  detachment  of  the  retina,  or 
opacity  of  the  lens)  be  seen  at  the  outset,  whilst  the  changes  in  the  iris 
are  still  but  slight,  the  area  of  the  pupil  clear,  or  only  occupied  by  a 
film  of  exudation,  and  there  are  no  masses  of  exudation  membranes 
bebind  the  iris,  the  prog^nosis  may  be  favourable  if  the  sight  be  still 
tolerably  good,  and  the  field  of  vision  normal. 
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The  first  form  of  irido-ehoroiditifl,  in  which  the  iris  is  bulged  for- 
ward bj  fluid,  afibrds  a  much  better  prognosis  than  the  second.  The 
most  hopeless  of  all,  are  of  course  the  cases  of  irido-choroiditis  with 
detachment  of  the  retina.  In  snch  a  case,  or  if  there  is  no  peroeption 
of  light  lefl,  no  operation  should  be  attempted  excepting  for  the  sake 
of  relieying  pain,  or  diminishing  the  risk  of  sympathetic  ophthahnia. 
A  certain  degree  of  atrophy  of  the  eye  (if  it  be  not  too  far  advanced, 
and  the  perception  of  light  and  field  of  vision  are  good)  does  not 
contra-indicate  an  operation,  for  we  find  that  the  iridectomy  often 
arrests  the  atrophy,  and  that  the  eye  regains  its  plumpness,  and  a 
normal  degree  of  tension. 

The  most  frequent  ca/use  of  irido-choroiditis  is  the  presence  of  pos- 
terior synechisB,  above  all,  the  circular  form.  The  presence  of  adhesions 
between  the  edge  of  the  pupil  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens  lead  to  frequent 
recurrences  of  the  iriti^,  more  lymph  is  effused,  more  synechifls  formed, 
until  finally  the  pupil  is  excluded,  and  then,  if  this  has  not  already 
occurred,  future  inflammations  are  sure  to  extend  firom  the  iris  to  the 
ciliary  body  and  the  choroid.  The  best  safeguard  against  a  recurrence 
of  the  iritis  and  the  supervention  of  irido-choroiditis,  is  to  cure  a  case 
of  iritis  without  the  formation  of  any  posterior  synechia.  Of  course, 
such  eyes  do  not  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity  from  a  recurrence  of  iritis  if 
a  sufficient  exciting  cause  should  arise,  but  they  are  far  less  prone  to  it 
than  if  adhesions  have  remained  behind.  Irido-choroiditis  may  also  be 
caused  by  injuries  and  wounds  of  the  eye,  by  the  lodgment  of  foreign 
bodies  (more  especially  splinters  of  metal,  gun  caps,  or  glass)  within 
the  eye,  and  by  operations,  particularly  those  for  cataract.  It  may 
likewise  arise  in  consequence  of  an  injury  to  the  other  eye,  thus  con- 
stituting "  sympathetic  ophthatmia." 

If  the  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  capsule  of  the  lens  are  not 
considerable,  and  are  thin  and  '*  tongued,"  it  may  be  possible  to  tear 
them  through  by  the  prolonged  use  of  a  strong  solution  of  atropine,  or 
to  separate  them  by  operative  interference  (corelysis).  But  if  they 
are  firm  and  broad,  and  especially  if  they  extend  all  round  the  edge  of 
the  pupil,  and  thus  cut  ofi*  the  communication  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  chamber,  we  must  have  recourse  to  iridectomy ;  for  no 
other  means  will  suffice  to  guard  the  eye  against  the  dangers  of  irido- 
choroiditis,  or  to  stay  the  progress  of  this  disease  if  it  is  already 
present. 

In  the  early  stage,  when  the  adhesions  are  not  very  extensive  and 
firm,  and  the  tissue  of  the  iris  has  not  yet  undergone  atrophic  changes, 
it  is  generally  not  difficult  to  obtain  a  tolerably  good  artificial  pupil,  by 
means  of  an  iridectomy.  Frequently,  however,  a  small  rim  of  iris,  at 
the  edge  of  the  pupil,  is  so  firmly  attached  to  the  capsule  as  not  to  yield 
to  the  traction  of  the  forceps,  but  is  left  standing.   This  does  not  invali- 
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date  the  resnlt^  if  a  tolerable  sized  piece  of  iris  is  remoyed,  and  a  clear 
aiiificud  papQ  and  a  free  conunonication  between  the  two  chambers 
tre  established.  If  the  pupil  is  only  adherent  at  certain  points,  it  will 
be  beet  to  employ  a  fine  blunt  hook,  instead  of  the  iris  forceps,  for 
catdung  up  tiie  iris.  The  hook  is  to  be  passed  carefully  along  to  the 
edge  of  the  pupU  (the  portion  where  there  are  no  synechieB),  gently 
taroed  oyer  the  margin,  and  the  iris  then  drawn  out  and  snipped  off. 
In  this  way,  we  may  often  succeed  in  excising  a  considerable  segment 
of  ihe  iris,  whereas  from  the  rottenness  of  its  structure  and  the 
finnness  of  the  adhesions,  it  would  probably  haye  resisted  the  grasp 
of  the  forceps,  and  only  small  shreds  haye  been  remoyed.  Care  must 
be  taken  neyer  to  employ  too  much  force  in  the  removal  of  the  iris, 
otherwise  a  dialysis  may  be  easily  produced  at  the  opposite  circum- 
ference of  the  iris. 

We  generally  find  that  after  the  operation,  the  inflammatory 
aymptoms  quickly  subside,  that  the  sight  improves,  and  that  the  recur- 
rence of  inflammation  is  arrested.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Exposure  to  cold,  or  bright  light,  or  continued  use  of  the  eyes, 
emfy  reproduce  an  inflanmiation.  If  these  recurrences  are  frequent 
and  obstinate,  much  benefit  is  often  derived  fit)m  a  second  iridectomy, 
made  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  two  halves  of  the  iris  are 
completely  cat  off  from  each  other.  This  operation  has  been  practised 
with  much  snccess  by  Graefe  and  Critchett  (independently  of  each 
other),  and  I  have  often  found  much  benefit  fr^m  its  performance  in 
cases  of  obstinate  recurrent  iritis.  The  Hne  of  the  double  iridectomy 
may  be  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  is, 
that  a  more  or  less  considerable  poi'tion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
ar^dal  pupil  is  covered  by  the  upper  lid,  which  diminishes  the  circles 
of  diffusion  upon  the  retina. 

In  tiiat  form  of  irido-choroiditis,  in  which  the  iris  is  bulged  forward 
Ifj  knob-like  protuberances,  and  the  edge  of  the  pupil  is  tied  down 
tightly  by  a  firm  circular  synechia,  it  is  generally  not  difficult  to  grasp 
and  remoye  a  considerable  piece  of  iris,  and  thus  to  form  a  good  sized 
artificial  pupO. 

On  account  of  the  great  shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber  and 
Ae  proximity  of  the  bulging  iris  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cornea, 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  avoid  cutting  the  iris  with  the  common  iri- 
dectomy knife.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  make  the  incision  with  Von 
Grae&*B  long,  narrow  cataract  knife,  for  with  it  we  can  skirt  the  edge 
of  the  chamber,  and  gain  a  large  incision  without  any  fear  of  injuring 
the  iris. 

We  unfortunately  not  unfr^quently  find  that  although  the  iridectomy 
is  large,  the  sight  is  but  little  if  at  all  improved,  for  the  artificial  pupil 
is  occupied  by  a  thick  uveal  membrane  detached  by  the  fluid  from  the 
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iris.  It  is  of  practical  importance  to  remember  the  probability  of  thia 
occurrence  in  forming  our  prognosis  as  to  the  effect  of  the  operation ; 
hence  we  should  never  definitiYelj  promise  the  patient  great  improve- 
ment of  sight  after  the  first  operation,  but  prepare  him  for  the  probable 
necessity  of  a  second.  The  uveal  pigment  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  that  it  is  generally  unwise  to  attempt  to 
scrape  a  portion  of  it  off,  as  rupture  of  the  capsule  and  traumatic  cata- 
ract might  ensue.  If  we  therefore  find  that  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  artificial  pupil  (the  natural  one  being  also  blocked  up  by  lymph) 
is  occupied  by  the  uvea  as  greatly  to  impair  the  sight,  it  will  be  best, 
at  a  later  period,  to  malce  another  iridectomy  in  a  different  direotion, 
in  the  hope  that  at  this  point  there  may  be  less  deposit  upon  the  cs^ 
sule.  By  this  means,  or  even  by  a  third  iridectomy,  we  may  succeed 
in  finaUy  giving  the  patient  a  good  clear  pupil  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  sight.  A  most  interesting  and  instructiye  example  of  this 
kind  occurred  amongst  the  patients  at  Moorfields,  where  Mr.  Bowman 
repeated  the  operation ;  performing  iridectomy  twice  upon  the  right 
eye  and  three  times  upon  the  left.  The  result  was  most  successfiiL 
On  the  patient's  admission  his  sight  was  as  follows : — Bight  eye,  letters 
of  20  ( Jager)  with  difficulty,  counts  fingers  within  18  inches.  Left 
eye-— counts  fingers  with  uncertainty  within  8  feet.  Seven  weeks  after- 
wards, on  his  discharge  from  the  hospital,  he  could  read  No.  2  with  the 
right  eye,  and  No.  12  with  the  left.* 

Even  although  the  first  iridectomy  may  not  materially  improve  the 
sight,  we  find  that  it  generally  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
tissue  of  the  iris  and  the  general  condition  of  the  eye ;  the  iiis  gradually 
gaining  a  moro  normal  colour  and  appearance.  Yon  Oraefe  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  atrophy  of  the 
eye,  consequent  upon  irido-choroiditis,  may  be  arrested  by  t^e  per- 
formance of  iridectomy,  and  the  eje  regain  its  normal  tension.  This 
fact  has  since  been  widely  acknowledged  by  all  surgeons  who  have 
much  experience  of  this  subject.  Of  course,  the  atrophy  must  not  have 
advanced  too  £»r»  otherwise  its  arrest  will  be  impossible,  the  same  being 
the  case  if  detachment  of  the  retina  has  occurred.  The  benefit  derived 
from  iridectomy  (perhaps  repeated  several  times)  in  these  cases,  is  that 
the  stasis  and  congestion  in  the  choroidal  vessels  is  rolieved,  which  not 
only  causes  an  improvement  in  the  choroidal  oiroulation,  but  also  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

If  we  cannot  succeed  in  finding  a  portion  of  capsule  sufficiently  desr 
of  uveal  pigment  to  allow  of  much  improvement  of  sight,  or  if  the  lens 
is  opaque,  it  will  be  best  to  romove  the  latter. 

In  certain  oases  of  irido-choroiditis  demanding  in  his  opinion  an 

*  I  hare  reported  this  case  at  length  in  the  "  Bojal  London  Ophth.  HoBp. 
Beports,"  toI.  iii. 
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nnnsnally  large  iridectomy,  Mr.  Bowman  effects  this  through  an  inci- 
sion of  moderate  extent  by  seizing  the  iris  at  a  point  beyond  the  incision 
And  detaching  it  from  its  ciliary  border  beyond  the  ordinary  limits 
before  dividing  it.  The  same  being  then  done  at  the  opposite  side  of 
&e  incision,  the  removal  of  even  half  the  iris  may  be  accomplished  by 
an  incffiion  only  extending  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  corneal 
margin.  Slight  movements  of  the  curette  effectually  cause  the  cut 
Gids  of  the  iris  to  retract  within  the  chamber,  and  the  blood  e£^sed  is 
eipelled  by  gentle  pressure  or  traction  made  on  the  eyeball,  while  the 
edges  of  the  incision  are  slightly  separated  by  depressing  the  posterior 

In  o^er  instances  Mr.  Bowman  makes  an  iridectomy  at  two  opposite 
points  at  the  same  time,  by  introducing  two  triangular  knives  simul- 
ftaneoiisly,  eiiiier  above  and  below,  or  to  the  right  and  left ;  the  latter 
mode  being  the  more  easy  in  manipulation,  the  former  preferable  cos- 
metically and  optically.  One  at  least  of  the  two  iridectomy  kmves  is 
1  dop-knifej  i.e.,  is  provided  with  a  ledge  preventing  its  penetration 
IjeyiHid  a  certain  extent.  The  knife  first  introduced  a  little  way  will  hold 
the  eye,  so  as  to  give  the  surgeon  command  over  the  subsequent  intro- 
duction of  the  second  knife,  and  the  due  completion  of  the  incision 
effected  by  both.  The  points  of  the  knives  are  directed  slightly  for- 
wards so  as  to  avoid  the  lens  if  transparent,  and  they  are  never 
soared  to  be  at  all  retracted  until  both  incisions  are  complete,  so  that 
tbe  aqueous  may  not  prematurely  escape.  Some  manipulative  practice 
is  requisite  for  this  proceeding,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  avoid  any  injury 
to  a  transparent  lens.  The  object  here  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a 
seoond  iridectomy  at  a  ^ture  time,  and  the  method  is,  according  to 
Hr.  Bowman,  especially  applicable  to  certain  cases  of  glaucoma,  where 
^i&et  h  very  large  iridectomy  is  desirable,  or  where  there  is  reason  to 
W  that  a  single  iridectomy  practised  in  the  ordinary  fashion  may  be 
iiisaffident  to  completely  abate  the  tension,  and  where  consequently 
the  need  of  a  supplementary  repetition  of  the  iridectomy  at  a  future 
period,  and  at  an  opposite  point  may  be  apprehended  as  likely  to  arise. 
Hr.  Bowman  applies  to  this  double  simultaneous  iridectomy  at  opposite 
parts  the  term  "  diametric.^* 

Whilst  we  may  afford  considerable  improvement  in  the  above  class 
of  cases  from  repeated  iridectomies,  this  is  by  no  means  the  rule  in  the 
•econd  kind  of  irido-choroiditis.  Although  in  the  former  case  the  first 
artificial  pupil  often  becomes  narrowed  or  even  closed,  yet  the  texture 
of  the  iris  improves ;  at  a  second  operation  we  mostly  succeed  in  gaining 
a  linger  pupil,  and  at  a  subsequent  one,  a  tolerably  good  result  as  to 
the  sight  But  when  thick  felt-like  masses  of  exudation  exist  between 
the  iris  and  capsule,  we  fail  to  remove  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
'otten  iris,  and  this  attempt,  moreover,  sets  up  renewed  inflammation, 
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and  increased  proliferation  of  the  exndation  maBneB,  and  we  thus,  instead 
of  improving  the  condition,  hasten  the  atrophy  of  the  eye.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary,  in  order  to  benefit  snch  cases,  to  remove  not 
only  the  iris  bnt  the  dense  masses  behind  it ;  bnt  they  are  generally  bo 
firmly  adherent  to  the  capsule  that  we  are  almost  snre  to  mptnre  the 
latter  in  our  endeavour  to  remove  them.  A  traumatic  cataract  is 
formed,  if  the  lens  is  not  already  opaque,  and  this  complicates  matters 
still  more.  But  Von  Graefe  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  these 
fiUse  membranes  could  be  removed  with  comparative  facility  and  snc- 
cess  when  the  lens  was  absent.*  This  led  him  to  remove  the  lens, 
prior  to  attempting  the  withdrawal  of  the  iris  and  exndation  masses. 
In  these  cases  Yon  Gbaefe  operated  in  the  following  mannerf : — The 
incision  is  to  be  made  with  his  narrow  cataract  knife  just  as  in  his 
operation  for  cataract,  with  the  exception  that,  directly  the  puncture  is 
made,  the  blade  is  passed  straight  through  the  iris,  and  brought  out  at 
counter  puncture,  thus  freely  dividing  the  iris.  This  generally  causes 
such  a  wide  laceration  of  the  capsule,  that  the  lens  matter  exudes  even 
whOe  the  section  is  being  made.  A  pair  of  firmly-catching,  cross- 
grooved  forceps  is  then  passed  into  the  incision,  and  one  blade  pushed 
boldly  forward  between  the  iris  and  cornea,  and  the  other  behind  the 
retro-iritic  masses  of  exudation ;  the  iris  and  portions  of  false  membrane 
which  are  thus  grasped,  are  then  to  be  gently  drawn  out.  It  they  do 
not  come  readily,  their  removal  may  be  facilitated  by  making  a  cut 
with  the  scissors  at  each  extremity  of  the  linear  incision,  whidi  had 
been  made  through  the  iris  with  the  knife.  The  removal  of  the  iris 
and  fEdse  membrane  is  often  followed  by  the  escape  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  lens,  in  which  case  the  operation  may  be  regarded  as 
completed.  If  this  does  not  take  place,  the  capsule  should  be  fi*ee]y 
lacerated  with  the  pricker  (cystotome),  and  the  lens  evacuated  by  a 
slight  pressure  of  the  curette  on  the  cornea,  just  as  in  Yon  Qnye&l's 
operation  for  extraction  of  cataract.  Should  some  opaque  portions  oi 
capsule  remain  behind  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  pupil  after  the 
removal  of  the  lens,  they  are  to  be  seized  with  the  grooved  forceps  and 
gently  removed,  if  they  are  not  too  firmly  adherent  to  the  iris  or  ciliary 
processes.  If  the  lens  is  chalky,  Yon  Graefe  passes  in  a  curved  hook, 
and,  pressing  this  somewhat  on  the  anterior  capsule,  endeavours  to  finee 
the  lens  from  any  adhesions,  and  thus  make  it  sufficiently  moveal^  to 
escape  through  the  section  by  a  little  pressure  of  the  our^^  on  the 
cornea.  He,  however,  strongly  objects,  even  in  these  cases,  to  the 
introduction  of  any  instrument  (e.g,y  a  scoop)  behind  the  lens. 

Excision  of  the  pupil  is  a  term  Mr.  Bowman  applies  to  a  proceeding 
by  which  without  any  drag  on  the   ciliary  attachments  he  removes  by 

•  "  A.  f .  O.,"  6, 2, 97.    Vide  aUo  the  author*!  sbBtract  of  this  paper, "  R.  L.  O.  H. 
Bep.,"  iu,  224.  f  "  A.  f.  O./'  14,  8, 141. 
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excision  ilie  papiUaxy  simctares  with  any  fiJse  membranesy  however 
deoBe  and  tongh,  which  may  be  formed  upon  them.  A  great  danger 
attending  the  removal  of  dense  false  membranes  from  the  pnpil 
is  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  marginal  attachments  of  the  iris  and 
dliaiy  body  in  accomplishing  the  removal.  If  two  needles  only  are 
employed,  a  large  opening  may  be  made,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  close 
again  owing  to  a  want  of  elasticiiy  in  the  parts  torn  through.  Hence 
ihe  actual  excision  of  the  parts  to  a  wide  extent  is  in  some  cases  much 
to  be  desired,  but  hitherto  means  to  effect  it  have  been  wanting, 
Mr.  Bowman  has  for  several  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  operating 
in  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods.  1.  He  makes  a  large 
incision  with  the  ordinary  triangular  iridectomy  knife,  and  then  at 
eadi  angle  in  succession  introduces  a  pair  of  scissors  to  make  inci- 
sious  through  the  iris,  which  shall  meet  at  a  point  beyond  the  pupil, 
ao  as  to  enclose  the  pupil,  and  all  the  tissues  it  comprises,  in  the  angle 
formed.  The  portion  of  iris  thus  defined  is  then  in  the  same  way  cut 
across  at  its  base  and  the  triangle  removed  by  forceps.  It  is  manifest 
that  there  must  be  no  transparent  lens  present  or  it  would  be  wounded. 
The  lens,  if  cataractous  may  be  removed  as  a  part  of  the  same  opera- 
tion. If  tliere  be  merely  a  cataract  requiring  removal,  but  comphcated 
with  an  old  synechia  posterior  with  false  membrane  covering  the 
pnpillaiy  area  not  of  a  dense  kind,  yet  which  threatens  some  after- 
obstruction  to  vision,  the  method  is  quite  applicable,  and  indeed  it  was 
for  such  cases  that  it  was  first  devised.  The  scissors  used  have  the 
posterior  blade  sharp,  fitted  to  pierce  the  iris  and  run  behind  it  through 
the  soft  surfiace  of  the  lens,  if  the  lens  be  present,  and  the  front  blade 
Uimt-pointed  so  as  to  slide  easily  between  the  iris  and  cornea.  2.  A 
fiirther  modification  of  this  method,  adapted  to  remove  a  larger  area  of 
the  pupillary  structures,  and  indeed  nearly  the  whole  iris,  without  any 
faction  on  the  ciliary  body,  Mr.  Bowman  practises  as  follows : — He 
makes  an  incision  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  cornea,  as  for  diametric 
iridedomy,  and  then  from  the  two  ends  of  each  incises,  with  the  above 
scissors  the  iris  in  such  a  way  as  to  mark  out  an  irregularly  rhom- 
Imdal  or  squarish  portion  of  the  iris  and  attached  structures,  the  points 
of  the  sdraors-cut  meeting  at  the  margin  of  the  anterior  chamber  midway 
between  Hie  two  corneal  incisions.  The  square  portion  thus  defined  is 
removed  by  forceps,  afler  the  base  of  it  has  been  cut  across  as  above ; 
or,  if  the  scissors  commence  their  cut  at  the  same  point  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  corneal  wound,  the  portion  removed  would  be  about 
square  and  four  movements  of  the  scissors  would  effect  it. 

For  these  operations  within  the  anterior  chamber  De  Wecker's  new 
and  ingenious  "forceps  scissors"  will  be  found  admirably  adapted. 
They,  and  the  mode  of  using  them,  are  fully  described  in  the  section  on 
aeoondary  cataract 
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11.— SYMPATHETIC  OPHTHALMIA. 

The  Dame  of  '*  sympathetio  ophthalmia"  was  first  implied  by  Mac- 
kenzie to  those  cases  in  which  an  injury  of  the  one  eye  was  followed  by 
a  peculiar  inflammation  in  the  other,  which  generally  ensues  within  a 
short  time  of  the  accident,  and  proves  extremely  dangerous  and  intract- 
able. That  such  a  sympathy  exists  between  the  two  eyes  had,  however, 
been  previously  pointed  out  by  Himly  and  Beer. 

The  character  of  sympathetic  inflammation  is  so  extremdy  danger- 
ous and  insidious,  that  if  it  has  once  been  lit  up,  we  are  but  seldom 
able  to  stay  its  progress  before  great,  and  often  irreparable,  mischief 
has  been  done.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  shows  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  very  malignant  irido-cyclitis,  aocompanied  by  great 
degeneration  of  the  iris,  total  exclusion  of  the  pupil,  and  the  formation 
of  dense  masses  of  exudation  between  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  ins 
and  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  ^This  is  the  '* sympathetic  ophthalmia" 
par  excellence,  but  it  occasionally  appears  in  a  more  tractable  and 
benign  form,  assuming  the  character  of  serous  iritis.  Yon  Graefe 
has,  moreover,  observed  a  third  and  still  more  rare  affection,  tu., 
sympathetic  choroido-retinitis. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  to  distinguish  the  condition  of  sym- 
pathetic irritation,  which  sometimes  ensues  upon  an  injury  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  one  eye,  from  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  In  the  formw 
case,  the  patient  finds  that  any  inflammatory  exacerbation  of  the  in^ 
jured  eye  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  irritability  of  the  other.  He 
is  unable  to  employ  the  latter  in  reading  or  fine  work  without  its  soon 
becoming  tired  and  strained,  owing  to  an  impairment  of  the  power 
of  accommodation.  The  range  of  accommodation  is  generally  also 
markedly  diminished,  the  near  point  being  removed  ftirther  from  the 
eye.  Every  accommodative  effort  causes  the  eye  to  flush  up  and 
become  irritable,  a  bright  rosy  zone  appears  around  the  cornea,  and  pho- 
tophobia and  lachrymation  soon  supervene,  together  with  more  or  less 
ciliary  neuralgia.  These  symptoms  generally  subside,  more  especially 
at  the  commencement,  as  soon  as  the  work  is  laid  aside,  but  quickly 
reappear  on  its  being  resumed,  or  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  cold, 
bright  light,  etc.  The  injured  eye,  moreover,  often  also  becomes  painful 
and  irritable,  when  the  other  is  used  for  reeuiing  or  sewing.  Donders 
describes  a  form  of  severe  sympathetic  irritation  under  the  name  of 
"  sympathetic  neurosis."  It  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  photophobia  and  lachrymation,  these  symptoms  being 
often  so  severe  as  to  cause  a  violent  spasm  of  the  lids,  and  directly 
any  attempt  is  made  to  open  the  eye,  a  stream  of  scalding  tears  pours 
over  the  cheek.     There  is,  however,  no  impairment  of  sight,  although 
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from  its  great  irritabiliiy  the  eye  is  quite  imiit  for  use.  Dondera  con- 
liden  ihat  this  nenrosiB  never  passes  over  into  sympathetic  ophthalmia, 
and  yidds  in  a  very  rapid  and  marked  manner  to  the  removal  of  the 
ii^jnred  eye.  Whether  or  not  cases  of  sympathetic  irritation  are  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  premonitory  stage  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia, 
or  whether  they  are  to  he  looked  upon  as  completely  differing  from  it 
in  character,  and  as  never  liable  to  pass  over  into  it,  is  at  present,  I 
think,  an  open  question.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  occasionally  meet  with  instances  in  which  a  state  of  great 
irritability  has  existed  for  a  long  time  without  setting  up  sympathetic 
ophthalmia,  yet  on  the  other,  it  must  also  be  conceded,  that  the  attack 
of  inflammation  is  often  shown  to  have  been  clearly  preceded  by  symp- 
toms of  irritation.  Although  this  question  is  one  of  much  interest  and 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  true  nature  of  sympathetic  inflam-^ 
malaon,  it  is  fortunately  of  but  little  consequence  in  the  treatments 
For  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proper  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  case  in  which  marked  and  persistent  symptoms  of  sympa- 
thetic irritability  appear,  is  the  immediate  removal  of  the  injured 
eye,  more  especially  if  its  sight  is  lost  or  very  much  impaired.  Id* 
deed,  it  would  be  incurring  unnecessary  risk  to  neglect  doing  so,  on 
the  snpposition  that  the  state  of  irritation  would  never  pass  over  into 
that  of  inflammation* 

Sympaiheide  irido'CycUHi  is  characterised  by  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
•erere  intra-ocular  inflammation.     The  eyelids  are  somewhat  red  and 
swollen,  and  there  is  more  or  less  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  ciliary 
neuralgia.     Sometimes,  however,  there  is  not  the  slightest  pain,  so  that 
even  in  children  we  hear  no  complaint,  and  this  invests  the  disease  with 
a  peculiarly  dangerous  character,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  long  unnoticed 
by  the  parmts.     The  ciliary  region  is  generally  sensitive  to  the  touchy 
and  often  acutely  so.     Soon  there  appear  some  peri-comeal  vascularity 
and  chemosis,  the  iris  becomes  discoloured,  and  of  a  yellowish-red  tint, 
the  aqueous  humour  is  clouded,  and  the  anterior  chamber  perhaps 
diminished  in  depth.     There  is  a  rapid  effnsionof  lymph  at  the  edge  c^ 
the  pupil,  soon  leading  to  its  complete  exclusion ;  indeed  the  action  of 
atropine  exerts  but  little  influence  upon  the  pupil.     The  exudation  is 
aot,  however,  confined  to  the  pupillary  edge,  but  extends  to  the  pos- 
terior sur&ce  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  processes.     The  iris  becomes 
finnly  glued  down  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and,  as  the  disease 
adTinces,  these  exudations  assume  a  very  dense,  firm,  and  organised 
chancter.     Lymph  is  also  efi^ised  upon  the  surface  and  into  the  stroma 
of  the  iris,  often  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  latter  appears  soaked  in  it. 
The  pupil  is  either  covered  by  a  film  of  exudation,  or  may  be  completely 
occluded  by  a  dense  yellow  nodule.     On  account  of  the  inflammatory 
swelling  of  the  ciliary  body,  this  region  is  very  sensitive  to  the  touch. 
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the  circulation  of  the  iris  is  greatly  impeded,  and  the  yenons  efflux 
obstructed;  hence  we  soon  notice  the  appearance  of  large  tortuons 
veins  upon  the  iris.  Its  structure  soon  becomes  degenerated  and 
changed  into  a  firm,  tense,  fibrillar  tissue,  which  cannot  be  caught  up 
in  a  fold  by  the  iridectomy  forceps,  but  is  so  friable  and  rotten  that  it 
tears  and  breaks  down  under  their  grasp.  Hence  if  an  iridectomy  is 
attempted,  we  shall  only  succeed  in  tearing  away  a  small  portion  of  the 
iris,  and  probably  set  up  fresh  inflammation,  which  will  lead  to  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  density  and  extent  of  the  exudation  masses.  If  the 
pupil  and  refracting  media  are  sufficiently  clear  to  permit  of  the  use  of 
the  ophthalmoscope,  we  may  notice  opacities  in  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  inflammatory  changes  in  the  choroid  and  retina.  Or  there  may  be 
dense  masses  of  exudation  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  yellow,  lustrous  reflex.  At  a  later  stage  of  the 
disease,  when  the  morbid  products  have  become  more  consolidated,  the 
periphery  of  the  iris  is  often  drawn  back,  which  is  due  to  a  direct 
retraction  caused  by  the  adhesion  of  its  posterior  surface  to  the  ciliary 
processes  (Graefe*).  Whereas,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
exudation  behind  the  iris,  the  latter,  and  with  it  the  lens,  is  moved 
forward.  So  that  the  more  central  portion  of  the  iris  and  the  pupil  are 
approached  nearer  the  cornea,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  narrowed, 
whilst  the  periphery  of  the  iris  may  be  drawn  back  towards  the  ciliary 
body.  In  other  cases,  fluid  is  efinsed  behind  the  iris,  and  the  latter 
becomes  bulged  out  into  little  protuberances.  The  attack  is  often  so 
insidious  and  painless,  that  the  patient  pays  but  little  heed  to  the  first 
stage  of  the  inflammation,  thinking  perhaps  that  he  has  only  caught  a 
slight  "  cold  "  in  the  eye ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  sight  becomes  materially 
affected,  that  he  is  frightened  and  seeks  medical  aid.  In  children 
especially  (from  their  taking  but  little  heed  of  the  impairment  of  sight 
and  from  the  absence  of  pain)  the  disease  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
proceed  very  far  indeed  before  much  attention  is  paid  to  it  by  the 
parents.  But  although  the  spontaneous  pain  is  often  absent,  we  find 
that  the  region  of  .the  ciliary  body  is  generally  very  sensitive  to  the 
touch,  and  sometimes,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bowman  and  Von 
Graefe,  at  a  spot  corresponding  symmetrically  to  the  point  at  which 
the  other  eye  has  been  injured,  or  where  it  still  remains  tender  to  the 
touch. 

The  tension  of  the  eye  varies  considerably ;  at  first,  it  is  generally 
more  or  less  increased,  but  then  it  gradually  diminishes  until  tbe  eye 
becomes  quite  soft,  being  still,  however,  liable  to  considerable  fluctua- 
tions in  consistence.  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  of  great  practical  import- 
ance, that  if  such  eyes  are  left  alone,  and  the  acme  of  the  inflammatory 

•  "A.f:0.,"xii,2,161. 
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prooe68  18  allowed  to  subside  and  the  eje  to  become  qniet,  that  gradn- 
alljaad  slowly  its  condition  often  begins  to  improye.  The  tension 
becomes  better,  and  gradually  augments  until  it  may  even  reach  the 
Donnal  standard ;  the  tissue  of  the  iris  improves  greatly  in  appear- 
ance, loses  its  dirty  yellow  hue,  and  assumes  a  fresher  and  more  normal 
tint 

In  the  gympcUhetie  serous  iriUs  we  find  that  the  symptoms  are  very 
different,  and  closely  resemble  those  of  serous  iritis,  or  serous  irido- 
cyclitis. Together  with  a  certain  degree  of  ciliary  injection,  we  notice 
that  the  iris  is  somewhat  discoloured,  the  pupil  perhaps  dilated,  the 
aqueous  humour  faintly  clouded,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
dotted  by  innumerable,  small,  punctiform  opacities,  which  are  perhaps 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  having  its  base  downwards.  The 
depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  may  be  increased.  If  the  inflammation 
has  extended  to  the  ciliary  body,  this  is  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  the 
Titreous  humour  is  likewise  clouded,  more  especially  if  there  is  also 
choroiditis.  The  intra-ocular  tension  is  oflen  augmented^  This  form 
is  much  less  common,  and  much  less  dangerous  than  sympathetic  irido- 
cjditis,  but  it  may  pass  over  into  the  latter. 

According  to  Mooren*,  the  cases  in  which  the  sympathetic  inflam- 
mation commences  in  the  iris  afford  a  more  favourable  prognosis  than 
if  it  starts  firom  the  choroid,  the  worst  form  being  where  it  begins  in 
the  ciliary  body. 

V<m  Qraefet  describes  another  and  very  rare  form  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmia,  under  the  name  of  "sympcUhetic  choroido-retinUiSy''  and 
Banates  two  cases,  illustrative  of  the  symptoms  presented  by  it.  In 
one  of  these,  the  patient  had  a  dislocated  chalky  lens  lying  in  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  lefl  eye,  which  was  perfectly  blind,  and  some- 
what atrophied.  The  lens  was  removed  with  facility  by  Von  Otmesie^ 
hat  the  operation  was  accompanied  by  a  considerable  loss  of  fluid, 
ydlow  vitreous  humour.  The  eye  remained  irritable,  red,  and  very 
sensitive  to  the  touch  for  several  weeks,  and  there  were,  moreover, 
eymptoms  of  plastic  cyditis.  Six  weeks  after  the  operation,  when 
these  symptoms  had  somewhat  subsided,  but  the  sensibility  to  the 
tench  still  remained,  the  sight  of  the  right  eye,  which  had  hitherto 
been  perfectly  good,  began  suddenly  to  be  impaired,  but  this  was  un- 
aooompanied  by  any  pain.  The  acuity  of  vision  had  already  on  the 
second  day  after  the  attack  sunk  to  one-fifth,  and  there  was  consider- 
able torpor  of  the  retina,  with  indistinctness  of  eccentric  vision  in  the 
whole  of  the  temporal  half  of  the  visual  field.  With  the  ophthabno- 
Bcope,  the  retinal  veins  were  seen  to  be  very  tortuous  and  dilated,  more 

•  Tide  Mooren's  Tery  interesting  and  valuable  work,  "  Ueber  Sympathiache 
OeikhtMt^hnuigen/'  p.  92.    Berlin,  Hirschwald,  1869. 
t  "Archiv.£0.,"xii,2,m. 
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especiallj  on  the  inner  side.  The  retina  aLso  showed  a  delicate  and 
diffiise  clondiness,  which  not  only  veiled  the  choroidal  ring  of  the  optic 
nerve,  bat  extended  to  certain  portions  of  the  retina,  especially  along 
the  course  of  some  of  the  larger  retinal  vessels.  Slight  symptoms  of 
iritis  soon  supervened,  and  very  delicate  pnnctiform  opacities  were 
observed  on  the  membrane  of  Descemet.  The  power  of  accommodation 
was  almost  completely  paralysed.  These  symptoms  gradually  subsided, 
and  the  sight  became  finally  qnite  restored.  Whether  this  favourable 
result  was  chiefly  due  to  the  remedial  measures  employed  (local  dele- 
tion, bichloride  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  iodide  of  potassium),  or  to 
the  extinction  of  the  sensibility  of  the  left  eye  to  the  touch  was  uncer- 
tain. Von  Graefe  himself  lays  the  greater  stress  upon  the  last  fact. 
The  morbid  changes  of  the  retina  disappeared  less  rapidly  than  the 
functional  disturbances,  and  then  there  were  noticed  patches  of  cho- 
roiditis. Two  cases  of  S3rmpathetic  irido-choroiditis  with  neuro-retinitia 
have  recently  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Pooley.* 

The  causes  of  sympaihsHc  ophthalmia  are  to  be  sought  in  those 
lesions  which  may  set  up  a  plastic  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body : — 
1.  Amongst  the  most  frequent  causes  are  injuries  to  the  eye,  such  aa 
punctured  and  incised  wounds,  more  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
ciliary  body.  If  such  wounds  are  extensive,  the  lens  has  generally 
escaped,  accompanied  perhaps  by  considerable  loss  of  vitreous  and 
extensive  intra-ocular  hsBmorrhage.  Small  incised  wounds  of  the  ciliary 
region,  or  situated  partly  in  the  latter  and  partly  in  the  cornea,  are  not 
necessarily  of  so  dangerous  a  character,  more  especially  if  they  have 
only  penetrated  the  coats  of  the  eye,  without  injury  of  the  lens  or 
vitreous  humour.  In  such  cases,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing 
the  lips  of  the  little  wound  together  with  a  suture.  Union  by  the  first 
intention  will  take  place,  and  many  an  eye  will  thus  be  saved,  which 
might  otherwise  have  not  only  been  itself  lost  firom  choroiditis,  but 
might  have  also  proved  a  source  of  danger  to  the  other  eye.  In  wounds 
which  implicate  the  cornea  alone,  there  is  generally  not  much  danger 
of  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  although,  if  they  are  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  this  is  situated  near  the  periphery,  it 
may,  by  dragging  upon  and  irritating  the  ciliary  processes,  set  up  sym- 
pathetic ophthalmia.  But  when  there  has  been  a  penetrating  wound  of 
the  cornea  (such  as  may  be  produced  by  a  pair  of  scissors),  and  the 
iris  and  lens  have  been  also  injured,  there  is  always  some  risk.  The 
disease  may,  moreover,  be  likewise  produced  by  severe  contusions  of 
the  eye. 

2.  Foreign  bodies  lodged  within  the  eye,  are  a  most  frequent  cause. 
Amongst  these  we  must  especially  enumerate  portions  of  gun  ci^  or  of 

•  Knapp'8  "  Apchiv.,"  I,  2,  261. 
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meial,  and  spHniers  of  glass  or  stone.  They  prove  a  source  of  con* 
•tant  irritation  to  the  eje,  more  especiallj  if  they  are  considerable 
in  size,  and  di£fer  in  their  chemical  constituents  from  the  structures 
IB  which  they  are  imbedded.  Inflammation  of  the  iris  and  choroid 
npenrene,  and  the  eye  may  become  gradually  atrophied,  shrinkiTig 
down  to  a  small  shriyelled  stump.  But  even  then,  all  danger  to  the 
other  eye,  if  this  has  hitherto  escaped,  is  by  no  means  passed,  for  such 
stomps  are  a  source  of  constant  risk,  as  long  as  they  remain  painful  to 
ike  Umck,  and  show  signs  of  irritability.  Years  may  elapse  after  the 
injury,  and  the  patient  have  long  since  forgotten  his  surgeon's  admoni- 
tioQ  as  to  the  danger  to  the  other  eye,  when  suddenly  the  latter  becomes 
ijiiipathetically  indflamed,  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  perhaps  de- 
stiojed.  The  longest  time  which  I  have  known  to  elapse  between  the 
injury  of  one  eye  and  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other  is  26  years, 
which  occurred  in  the  following  case*  : — J.  K.,  mi,  42,  an  ironfounder, 
came  under  my  care  at  the  Boyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  on 
March  2,  1869.  He  had  lost  the  left  eye  26  years  ago  through  an 
injury  from  a  piece  of  metal ;  the  globe  had  shrunk  down  to  ^  of  its 
normal  siie,  and  was  very  painful  on  pressure.  The  right  eye  remained 
perfectly  well  after  the  accident  until  1860,  when  it  was  attacked  with 
iritis,  for  which  an  iridectomy  was  performed  at  that  time ;  it  being, 
however,  deemed  unadvisable  to  do  anything  to  the  left  eye.  Since  the 
iridectomy  in  1860,  he  has  been  able  to  follow  his  occupation  up  to 
Christmas,  1868,  when  this  eye  again  became  inflamed,  and  its  sight 
fiuled  more  and  more.  On  March  2,  1869,  it  presented  the  following 
symptoms : — The  eye*tension  is  normal,  the  field  of  vision  complete,  but 
the  sight  so  much  impaired  that  he  cannot  decipher  letters  of  Jiiger  20, 
hat  only  see  their  black  outline.  The  cornea  is  somewhat  hazy,  the  iris 
inflamed,  the  pupil  clouded,  and  with  the  ophthalmoscope  hardly  any 
nflez  can  be  obtained  from  the  fundus.  No  relief  being  experienced 
from  ih»  application  of  atropine  and  warm  fomentations,  1  urgently 
advised  Uie  removal  of  the  left  eyebaU,  to  which  the  patient  submitted 
on  March  19.  A  piece  of  metal  was  found  in  it,  firmly  imbedded  in  a 
mass  of  exudation  matter  (on  the  inner  side  of  the  sclerotic),  in  the 
centre  of  a  firm  fibrous  cord,  which  appeared  to  be  the  shrunken,  and 
disorganised  retina.  March  23.  The  right  eye  has  improved  so  much 
rinoe  the  extirpation  of  the  other  four  days  ago,  that  the  patient  is  now 
able  to  read  words  of  Jager  16.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
greally  subsided,  the  cornea  and  pupil  are  clearer,  there  is  still  how- 
ever bat  httle  reflex  firom  the  fundus.  March  80.  He  now  reads  words 
of  Jager  10.  The  refracting  media  are  much  clearer  and  the  outline 
of  the  optic  disc  can  be  indistinctly  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The 

*  "  Lancet,"  December  18, 1869. 
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patient  ceased  to  attend  the  hospital  after  this  date,  and  returned  to 
Yorkshire.  He  writes,  however,  in  the  middle  of  October,  that  the 
right  eye  is  strong  and  wpU,  and  its  sight  so  mnch  improved,  that  he 
is  able  to  follow  his  employment  (superintendent  of  an  iron  forge).  Mr. 
Lawson  in  his  valuable  work  on  '*  Injuries  of  the  Eye,"*  also  narrates 
two  interesting  cases  in  which  sympathetic  mischief  did  not  follow  for 
many  years  afl^er  the  injury  from  a  foreign  body. 

3.  Sympathetic  ophthalmia  may  also  be  caused  by  internal  inflam- 
mations of  the  eye,  more  especially  if  they  are  accompanied  by  hemor- 
rhagic effusions,  either  considerable  in  quantity  or  of  frequent 
recurrence,  together  with  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  intra-ocular  tension. 
Also  if  a  bony  deposit  in  the  choroid  has  occurred,  and  the  eye  remains 
irritable  to  the  touch.  Indeed  the  continuance  of  sensibiliiy  in  itkB 
region  of  the  ciliary  body  in  cases  of  irido-choroiditis,  or  in  eyes  which 
have  undergone  atrophy  after  internal  inflammation,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms,  as  such  eyes  are  extremely  prone  to  set  up  sym- 
pathetic ophthahnia.  The  latter  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  spontaneous 
detachment  of  the  retina ;  dislocation,  or  reclination  of  the  lens ;  intra- 
ocular tumours,  if  secondary  irido-cyclitis  supervenes ;  intra-ocular  cys- 
ticerci ;  also  in  prolapse  of  the  iris  causing  great  traction  on  the  ciliary 
body,  and  consequently  irritation  of  the  ciliaiy  nerves.  Hence  some 
Burgeons  never  perform  iridodesis,  for  fear  of  setting  up  cyclitis,  and 
thus  perhaps  inducing  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  If  any  of  these  causes 
set  up  plastic  cyclitis  they  may  give  rise  to  sympathetic  ophthalmia.t 
Indeed  Mooren  goes  so  far  as  to  believe  ''  that  every  inflammation  in 
the  course  of  the  uveal  tract,  quite  apart  from  the  primary  cause  of  its 
origin,  is  capable  of  setting  up  sympathetic  disturbances  if  it  manifests 
itself  as  a  cyclitis  from  the  outset,  or  as  soon  as  it,  in  the  course  of 
time,  assumes  this  character. "{ 

It  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  £Ebct  that  Iwanofi',§  Hirsch- 
berg,||  etc.,  found,  on  examination  of  some  eyes  which  had  been 
excised  for  setting  up  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  that  the  ciliary  body 
had  not  only  undergone  inflammation,  but  had  become  detached  from 
the  sclerotic,  thus  causing  great  stretching  and  irritation  of  the  ciliary 
nerves,  and  forming  the  starting  point  of  the  sympathetic  affection  of 
the  other  eye. 

Mooren^  also  mentions  a  very  interesting  case  in  which  the  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia  was  apparently  produced  by  the  contusion  of  the 
optic  nerve  in  dividing  it  with  the  scissors  in  excision  of  the  eye. 

•  P.  321—323. 

t  yide  also  Dr.  Laqueor's  brochure  on  **  Les  Affections  Sympathiqaee  de  VasSL" 
Bailli^re  et  Fils.    Puns,  1869.  t  Op.  oit.,  p.  68. 

§  Mooren's  "  SympathiBche  Gbnchtflttdnmgen,"  p.  161. 
II  "  Kl.  Monatsbl.,"  Oct.,  1869,  p.  297. 
%  "  Ophthalmiatriflche  Beobocbtungen,"  p.  160. 
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It  was  formerly  generallj  supposed  that  sympathetic  ophthalmia 
was  propagated  from  the  injiired  eye  to  its  fellow  through  the  optic 
nerveB,  hj  way  of  the  optic  commissure.  But  this  view  has  beeu  loug 
afaandoued  as  untenable,  for  cases  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  have 
oocorred  in  eyes  in  which  the  optic  nerves  were  not  only  completely 
atn^ihied,  but  had  even  undergone  extensive  chalky  degeneration.  It 
is  now  generally  held  that  the  sympathy  is  propagated  by  the  ciliary 
nerves,  and  this  view  certainly  receives  the  strongest  support  from 
many  clinical  &cts.  Thus,  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  cases,  as  has 
been  especially  pointed  out  by  Bowman  and  Von  Graefe,  in  which  the 
starting  point  of  the  sympathetic  irritation  or  inflammation  in  the 
second  eye  occurs  at  a  spot  of  the  ciliary  region  which  corresponds 
symmetrically  to  that  at  which  the  injured  eye  was  hurt,  or  at  which 
tiie  ciliary  region  still  retains  its  sensibility  to  the  touch.  Moreover, 
as  Von  Graefe  strongly  insists,  the  danger  of  the  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mia should  never  be  considered  as  passed,  as  long  as  the  ciliary  region 
of  the  injured  eye,  or  its  stump,  remains  sensitive  to  the  touch,  more 
especially  if  it  is  accompanied  by  diminished  tension,  for  it  is  then  a 
symptom  of  plastic  cyclitis. 

Again,  when  suppuration  of  the  eyeball  occurs,  and  the  ciliary  nerves 
aie  destroyed  by  it,  there  is  no  tendency  to  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 
It  is  a  well-known  &ct  that  the  latter  is  never  set  up  by  eyes  lost  from 
general  suppuration  (panophthalmitis),  as,  for  instance,  after  opera- 
tions. 

The  prognosis  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  most  unfavourable,  if 
the  disease  has  once  fairly  broken  out.  In  the  stage  of  sympathetic 
irritation,  the  removal  of  the  injured  eye  arrests  the  progress ;  but  it  is 
quite  di&rent  if  the  inflammation  has  already  set  in,  more  especially  if 
it  assumes  the  character  of  plastic  irido-cyclitis.  For  then,  even  the 
immediate  enucleation  of  the  other  eye  generally  fails  to  have  any,  or 
any  but  a  temporary,  beneficial  efiect.  For  a  few  days  or  weeks  the 
inflammation  appears  to  be  diminished,  but  then  it  breaks  out  again  with 
an  its  former  severity.  The  serous  sympathetic  iritis,  being  more 
benign  in  character  and  more  amenable  to  treatment,  afibrds  a  more 
iavonrable  prognosis. 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  more  prone  to  attack  youthful  indi- 
viduals than  middle-aged  or  elderly  persons.  Its  course  also  appears 
to  be  more  rc^id  in  the  young.  It  generally  occurs  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  injury,  but  a  long  period,  even  many  years,  may  elapse  before  it 
is  excited. 

Treatment. — ^With  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmia,  I  must  strongly  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  complete  rest 
of  the  eye  for  a  prolonged  period,  and  this  is  to  be  continued  for  some 
lengtK  of  time  after  the  eye  appears  to  have  recovered  from  the  inflam- 
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matory  attack.  Otherwise,  there  is  the  greatest  risk  of  a  recnrrenee, 
which  may  proTe  most  dangerous  and  intractable.  Whilst  the  eye 
remains  irritable,  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  a  darkened  room, 
and  if  he  has  to  go  into  the  open  air,  the  eye  should  either  be  pro- 
tected by  a  bandage,  or  by  a  pair  of  dark  blue  eye-protectors,  or  the  wire 
goggles.  In  order  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  eye,  poppy  or  bella- 
donna fomentations  may  be  applied,  as  also  a  solution  of  atropine 
(yarying  firom  ij  to  iy  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water),  which  should  be 
dropped  into  the  eye  several  times  a  day.  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
disease,  we  should  endeayour  to  gain,  if  possible,  a  wide  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  and  hence  apply  it  more  frequently  and  in  a  strong  solutioii ; 
but  as  has  already  been  stated  above,  the  pupil  is  generally  yery 
imperfectly  acted  upon  by  atropine,  and  at  a  later  sti^e,  the  adheeionfl 
to  the  capsule  are  so  firm  and  extensive  as  completely  to  resist  its 
action. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  generous,  more  especially  if  the 
patient  is  feeble  and  ill-nourished.  Tonics,  more  particularly  quinine 
and  preparations  of  steel,  should  also  be  administered. 

We  have  now  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  we  are  enabled 
by  any  operative  interference  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmia ;  and,  secondly,  whether  we  can  arrest  its  prog^ress  when  it 
has  once  broken  out. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  may  state  that,  as  fSe^r  as  I  am 
aware,  no  instance  has  been  recorded  in  which  sympathetic  ophthalmia 
ever  attacked  an  eye  after  the  injured  eye  had  been  removed,  if  at  the 
time  the  other  was  still  quite  unaffected.  This  being  so,  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  imperative  advisability  of  the  immediate 
removal  of  an  eye  which  has  been  so  greatly  injured  as  to  have  quite 
lost  its  sight,  or  at  all  events  to  leave  no  hope  of  any  restoration  of  a 
useful  degree  of  vision.  This  is  still  more  the  case,  if  the  injury  has 
been  of  a  kind  which  is  prone  to  be  followed  by  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 
For  we  have  no  guarantee  that  we  shall  have  time  to  check  ^e 
sympathetic  inflammation,  if  it  has  once  broken  out,  even  by  a  speedy 
removal  of  the  injured  eye.  For  although  symptoms  of  sympa^etio 
irritation  not  unfrequently  usher  in  the  inflammation,  and  the  latter 
may  be  prevented  by  the  excision  of  the  injured  eye  at  this  premonitory 
B^^s^y  ye^  ^iB  is  not  always  the  case.  The  inflammation  may  occur 
without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  and  advance  so  rapidly  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  integrity  of  the  eye  may  be  greatly,  and  per- 
haps permanently,  impaired.  Thus,  a  case  is  narrated  by  Maats,  in 
which  within  four  days  (and  without  any  premonitory  symptoms)  an  eye 
became  so  afiected  by  sympathetic  irido-cyclitis,  that  there  was  neariy 
a  complete  posterior  synechia,  and  the  sight  had  sunk  to  7^.  In  spite 
of  the  immediate  removal  of  the  injured  eye,  and  of  every  endeavour  to 
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i^^noTB  the  oonditicm  of  the  other  by  iridectomy,  and  Bubeeqnently  by 
a  aeocmd  iridectomy  with  removal  of  the  lens,  the  eye  became  atrophied^ 
•nd  on]y  retained  perception  of  light.     Snch  a  case  shonld  warn  us  of 
the  danger  of  procrastination  in  excision  of  the  blind  injured  eye,  in  the 
hope  thi^  there  will  always  be  time  enough  for  this  when  symptoms  of 
sympathetic  irritation  manifest  themselves  or  during  the  earliest  stage 
of  sympathetic  inflammation.  For  the  former  may  never  occur,  and  the 
kiter  may  be  so  rapid  in  its  development  and  course,  that  great  and 
irremediable  mischief  may  be  done  before  we  can  enucleate  the  other 
eje.    Moreover,  there  is  another  point  which  weighs  heavily  in  the 
scale  amongst  persons  whose  liveh'hood  depends  upon  their  work,  and 
tibat  is  the  long  time  which  is  lost  by  them  during  the  treatment  of  the 
ii^nred  eye.     For  it  may  remain  painful  and  irritable  for  many  months, 
and  thus  render  the  patient  quite  unfit  to  use  the  sound  eye.     It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  as  long  as  the  injured  eye  re- 
mains painful  to  the  touch  it  is  always  a  source  of  danger,  and  may  at 
any  moment  aet  up  sympathetic  ophthalmia.     It  should  consequently 
be  removed  if  its  sight  is  lost,  or  greatly  and  irremediably  impaired, 
'ibis  being  particularly  indicated  if  a  foreign  body  remains  within  the 
eye.    For  thus  only  can  we  insure  the  patient  against  the  dangers  of 
lympatbetic  inflammation.     The  question  as  to  whether  the  injured  eye 
sbonld  be  removed  if  it  still  retains  some  degree  of  vision  is  of  course 
nmch  more  difficult  and  embarrassing.    In  deciding  upon  this  point,  we 
nuiBt  be  ehiefly  guided  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury.     Thus, 
if  it  is  a  small  incised,  wound  of  the  cornea  or  sderotio,  and  the  iris, 
kiifl,  and  vitreous  humour  have  escaped  any  severe  injury,  we  may  by 
carefal  and  judicious  treatment  avoid  the  danger  of  sympathetic  infiam- 
mation,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  restore  excellent  vision.     But  if  the 
voond  ia  very  extensive,  and  implicates  the  ciliary  region  and  sclerotic, 
if  tbe  lens  has  been  lost  or  is  injured,  a  considerable  amount  of  vitreous 
bas  escaped,  or  mtra-ocular  haamoirhage   has  occurred,  and  if,  con- 
n^iuiitly,  the  injuries  are  so  great  that  but  very  little,  if  any  sight 
cm  poasiUy  be  saved,  it  is  much  better  to  remove  the  eye  at  once,  even 
*ItboQ^  some  degree  of  vision  may  still  exist.  Still  more  imperative  is 
>Qch  a  oourse,  if  these  extensive  injuries  are  due  to  a  foreign  body  which 
bas  become  lodged  in  the  eye  and  cannot  be  removed  by  operation,  for 
*^^  rare  instances  occur  in  which  foreign  bodies  remain  encapsuled 
and  qmesoent  within  the  eye,  such  cases  form,  unfortunately,  the  great 
^^wpkion.    I  would  especially  urge  the  necessity  for  the  operation  if 
^  patient  residee  at  a  distance  from  medical  aid,  so  that  a  careful 
iratcb  cannot  be  kept  over  the  eye,  and  the  first  symptoms  of  sympa- 
^^^  irritation  or  inflammation  be  at  once  detected.     The  question  in 
iQ  sodi  cases  is,  whether  it  is  not  better  to  sustain  a*  small  loss  than  to 
fui  the  risk  of  a  very  great  danger.   I,  however,  fully  feel  and  admit  the 
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h  rests  npon  the  surgeon  wlio  shall  advise  the 
(till  possesses  some  sight,  and  when,  as  jet,  no 
LC  disease  have  appeared.  We  can  in  such 
^onscientionsly  weigh  the  different  bearings  of 
clearl J  and  forcibly  before  the  patient  and  his 
icision  in  their  hands.  I  have  entered  some- 
part  of  the  subject,  because  I  feel  it  to  be  of 
ledical  men,  and  one  npon  which  they  shonld 
views.  For  we  never  know  at  whi^  znoment 
ipon  to  decide  a  question  of  this  kind,  and 
^  not  have  to  make  ourselves  if  by  onr  pro- 
ion  the  second  eye  is  lost  from  sympathetic 

on  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  as  to 
ver  of  checking  the  progress  of  sympathetic 
se  broken  out.  If  the  sight  of  the  injured  eye 
^  removed,  for  even  although  this  prooeedin|^ 
progress  of  the  sympathetic  disease,  but  only 
ne,  it  will  probably  at  least  exert  a  favourable 
),  from  the  removal  of  the  primary  source  of 
3  different  if  some  degree  of  sight  still  lingers 
especially  if  the  sympathetic  inflanmiation  has 
Lve  injury,  for  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
ses  the  injured  eye  eventually  proved  of  the 
he  having  more  sight»in  it  than  in  the  other. 
I  the  experience  of  all  authorities  upon  the 
phthalmia  (amongst  whom  I  would  especially 
owman,  Critchett,  Gbaefe,  Lawson,  Donders, 

operative  interference  upon  the  second  eye 
the  sympathetic  inflammation  is  not  only  not 
positive  harm,  in  increasing  the  inflammatory 
ation  masses  behind  the  iris,  and  thus  hasten- 
p  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Von  Oraefe, 
B,  in  which  the  performance  of  an  early  irideo- 

influence  upon  the  course  of  the  inflammation. 
V  cataract  knife,  and  made  the  incision  very 

as  for  the  operation  for  cataract),  and  thus 
d  excising  a  portion  of  iris.  He,  however, 
e  iridectomy  should  be  made  as  early  as  pos- 
the  ominous  character  of  the  disease  manifests 
Base  has  become  fully  established,  the  pupil  and 
iris  being  tied  down  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
ion,  and  the  tissue  of  the  iris  shows  symptoms 
peration  should  be  performed.     It  is  then  far 
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wiser  to  wait  until  the  active  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided. 
y<m  Graefe  thinks  that  we  shonld  wait  nntil  the  tenderness  of  the 
ciliary  r^on  has  diminished,  the  development  of  the  large  venous 
trunks  in  the  disorganized  iris  become  arrested  or  retrograding,  the 
exudations  in  the  pupil  have  changed  their  yellow  colonr  for  a  more 
Uuiah-grey  tint,  the  intra-ocolar  tension  (which  is  generally  distinctly 
diminished)  shows  no  flactnations,  and,  finally,  nntil  at  least  three  or 
fbor  months  have  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this,  it  might  be  urged  that  if  the  disease  is  thus  allowed  to 
ran  its  course  unchecked,  the  eye  might  become  so  atrophied,  and  its 
fnnctions  so  much  impaired  as  to  be  beyond  all  hope  of  improvement. 
Bnt^  in  such  malignant  cases,  any  operative  interference  only  accele- 
ntos  this  result,  and  then,  again,  these  are,  according  to  Von  Graefe, 
qnite  exceptional  cases,  for  generally  the  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  be- 
comes arrested  at  a  certain  point,  not  reaching  perhaps  a  high  degree, 
and  the  quantitative  perception  of  light  remains  good.  Under  such 
eircomstanoes,  much  advantage  is  gained  by  waiting  as  long  as  possible 
with  the  operation,  because,  as  he  states,  *^  the  vascularisation  and 
irritability  of  the  exudation  masses  diminish  when  the  acme  of  the 
disease  is  passed,  and  besides,  the  extensive  operative  iuterferences 
wlddi  will  have  to  be  undertaken  will  be  borne  much  better ;  whilst  at 
an  earlier  period,  hsBmorrhagic  effusions  from  the  delicate  and  newly 
dereloped  vessels,  and  the  proliferation  of  the  neoplastic  formations 
again  destroy  the  result  of  the  operation.  Moreover,  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  diifiusion  of  the  traumatic  irritation  upon  the  choroidal 
tract  diminishes  with  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  disease ;  and  not 
^infrequently  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  becomes  increased."* 

Hie  operation  which  should  be  performed  in  such  a  case  is  the 
removal  of  the  lens,  together  with  an  extensive  iridectomy  and  a  dila- 
ceration  of  the  masses  of  exudation.  This  may  be  performed  according 
to  Yon  Graefe's  method,  described  at  page  212,  or  to  that  practised  by 
Bowman. 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  eyeball  is 
described  in  the  chapter  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Orbit." 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  sympathetic  irritation  is  evidently 
propagated  by  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  this  fact  has  led  Yon  Ghraefe  to 
wiggest  the  division' of  these  nerves  at  the  point  where  the  ciliary  region 
of  the  injured  eye  remain  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Dr.  Meyer,t  of 
Paris,  has  performed  this  operation  with  marked  success  in  several 
CMes  of  sympathetic  neurosis.  After  having  raised  and  incised  the 
conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  tissue  over  the  painM  portion  of  the 
ciliaty  region,  just  as  in  the  operation  for  strabismus,  he  introduces  a 

•  «  !•  f.  O.,"  xii,  2, 165.        t  "  Annalea  d'Ociilifltique/'  Sept.,  1867,  p.  129. 
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quint  hook  nndemeatb  the  tendon  of  the  nearest  rectos  mnscle,  » 
hat  the  eye  may  he  well  steadied.  He  then  obliquely  pnnctnres  thi 
sclerotic  at  the  painfcd  point  of  the  ciliary  region  with  Yon  G^raefe'i 
larrow  cataract  knife,  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  wound  lies  parallel  U 
;he  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  vitreous  humour  is  at  once  exposed  by  th 
ncision.  The  hook  being  careftdly  removed  the  conjunctival  wound  i 
x>  be  closed  by  a  suture,  the  sclerotic  incision  healing  in  the  course  o 
%  few  days. 
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Chapter  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CILIARY  BODY  AND 
SCLEROTIC. 


mPLAMMATION  OF  THE  CILIARY  BODY  (CYCLITIS), 

ETC. 

Thi  congestion  and  hjpersBmia  of  the  ciliary  body  which  are  met 
with  m  cases  of  iritis  accompanied  by  extensive  posterior  synechiaB, 
Hxm  give  rise  to  cyclitis,  the  inflammation  bat  too  frequently  extending 
to  ihe  choroid.  Again,  the  reverse  may  obtain,  the  inflammation  may 
commence  in  the  choroid,  and  extend  thence  to  the  ciliary  body,  and 
peHbaps  to  the  iris.  But  idiopathic  cyclitis  may  also  be  met  with,  more 
e^)eciaUy  after  injnries  to  the  ciliary  region,  snoh  as  contusions,  incised 
or  ponotured  wounds,  or  the  lodgment  in  it  of  a  foreign  body.  The 
presence  of  cyclitis  is  in  such  cases  recognised  by  the  fact  that,  together 
with  the  presence  of  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  very  marked  sub- 
conjunctival injection  in  the  form  of  a  bright  zone  of  vessels  round  the 
cornea,  there  is  acute,  often  indeed  intense  pain  on  pressure  of  the 
ciliary  region,  great  ciliary  neuralgia,  and  perhaps  hypopyon.  We 
may  distinguish  two  principal  forms  of  cyclitis,  the  aerotis  and  the 
pmleni. 

Serous  eyclUis  often  supervenes  in  the  course  of  serous  iritis,  more 
wpedally  if  the  latter  is  severe  in  character,  and  has  been  negligently 
or  injudiciously  treated  with  astringent  or  caustic  collyria.  The  co- 
existence of  serous  cyclitis  must  be  suspected,  i^  together  with  the  symp- 
toms of  serous  iritis,  there  is  acute  pain  when  the  ciliary  region  is 
pressed  with  the  end  of  a  probe  or  a  curette.  This  tenderness  is  very 
frequently  situated  at  the  upper  or  inner  portion  of  the  ciliary  region, 
but  where  cyclitis  is  suspected  it  is  always  best  to  test  the  sensibility 
of  the  whole  ciliary  body.  Also,  if  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  in- 
creased, accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  shallowness  of  the 
anterior  chamber ;  and  if  the  vitreous  becomes  diflusely  clouded,  having 
also  htfge  fixed  or  floating  opacities  suspended  in  it.  The  veins  of  the 
iris  are  likewise  often  dilated  and  tortuous.  Another  very  important 
symptom  is  the  retraction  of  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris,  which  is  due 
to  its  being  glued  at  this  point  to  the  ciliary  body  by  an  eflusion  of 
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lymph.  This  retraction  causes  the  anterior  chamber  to  be  abnorma' 
deep,  and  the  ligamentom  pectinatum  to  spring  forward  like  a  led| 
giving  the  appearance  (as  Mooren  aptly  says)  as  if  the  iris  were  set  li 
a  watch  glass  in  a  rim.  He  has  observed  this  retraction  even  in  qni 
acnte  cases  of  cyclitis.*  There  is  at  the  same  time  marked  and  ra] 
deterioration  of  the  sight,  wych  is  in  part  dependent  npon  the  opad 
of  the  vitreons  homonr,  and  in  part  npon  the  increase  of  the  e 
tension,  which  canses  compression  of  the  retina.  The  accommodaii 
and  field  of  vision  are  also  more  or  less  impaired.  The  supervention 
cyclitis  in  cases  of  serons  iritis  is  always  to  be  regarded  with  apprehc 
sion,  and  the  state  of  the  sight,  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  of  the  tensi 
of  the  eye,  should  be  watched  with  great  anxiety,  for  if  the  symptoi 
do  not  yield  to  the  nsnal  remedies,  but  rather  increase  in  severity, 
time  should  be  lost  in  performing  iridectomy.  Still  graver  is  t 
danger  in  pv/ndent  cyclitis^  which  is  characterised  by  the  foUowi] 
symptoms : — There  is  very  marked  subconjunctival  injection,  togetl 
with  great  ciliary  neuralgia,  photophobia,  and  lachiymation.  T 
colour  of  the  iris  is  somewhat  changed,  and,  if  there  is  consideral 
iritis,  it  may  be  greatly  altered.  The  veins  of  the  iris  are  dilated.  Th 
indeed,  is  a  very  pathognomonic  symptom  of  cychtis,  and  it  is  due 
the  following  cause  : — On  account  of  the  inflammatory  changes  in  t 
ciliary  body  and  the  retraction  of  the  iris,  the  venous  efflux  from  t 
iris  is  more  or  less  impeded,  and  the  blood  does  not  readily  flow 
from  the  vernlets  of  the  iris,  which,  therefore,  become  dilated  and  c 
gorged.  The  region  of  the  ciliary  body  is  very  tender  to  the  tone 
sometimes  the  pain  thus  produced  is  so  exquisitely  acute  that  i 
patient  shrinks  back  with  apprehension.  Pus  makes  its  appearance 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of 
more  or  less  extensive  hypopyon.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
hypopyon  may  be  due  to  a  purulent  exudation  from  the  ciliary  bod 
for  at  the  rim  of  the  anterior  chamber  the  ciliary  body  is  only  separat 
from  the  latter  by  the  delicate  division  of  the  membrane  of  Desoem 
through  which  pus  may  easily  exude  into  the  anterior  chamber,  a 
then  become  precipitated  in  the  form  of  hypopyon.  If  we  can,  the] 
fore,  exclude  the  origin  of  the  latter  from  the  cornea  and  iris,  we  m 
be  certain,  even  apart  frt)m  other  symptoms,  that  it  is  due  to  cyclii 
The  edge  of  the  pupil  is  often  adherent,  its  area  blocked  up  with 
dense  plug  of  lymph,  and  a  purulent  exudation  is  but  too  frequeni 
poured  out  behind  the  iris,  and  also  perhaps  into  the  vitreous  humoi 
Purulent  cyclitis  is  very  apt  to  occur  after  injuries  to  the  ciliary  bo< 
operations  for  cataract,  and  as  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  indeed  it  is, 
we  have  seen,  the  form  under  which  the  latter  most  frequently  makes 
appearance. 

•  "  SjmpathlBche  G^sichtsstdrungen,**  p.  16. 
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At  the  oommencement,  the  constant  application  of  hot  poppy  f  omen- 
tatioDS  fireqnentlj  afford  very  marked  relief  to  the  severe  ciliary  nea- 
imlgia,  and  sensitiyeness  of  tlie  ciliary  region.  Mooren  strongly  recom- 
mends the  continuons  use  of  warm  poultices,  which  he  applies  for  4,  6, 
10,  or  eren  24  hours  en  suite  if  there  is  intense  pain ;  but  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  kept  at  an  equal  temperature,  i^d  at  once 
renewed  when  the  patient  complains  of  their  being  cold.  If  the  pain 
oootumes,  and  if  there  is  great  hypersamia  and  congestion  of  the  sub* 
eonjunctival  vessels,  as  also  of  those  of  the  iris,  leeches  should  be 
applied,  and  when  they  have  drawn  very  freely,  a  strong  solution  of 
•^ropne  should  be  employed,  in  order  to  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
•6  soon  as  possible.  If  there  is  much  nocturnal  pain,  or  the  patient  is 
restless,  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  is  indicated.  K  the  pain 
shows  a  marked  periodic  character  ftiU  doses  of  quinine  should  be 
given.  When  a  considerable  exudation  of  lymph  occurs  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  or  into  the  vitreous  humour,  salivation  should  be 
induced  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the  inunction  of  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  spite  of  every  care,  we 
are  often  quite  unable  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  eye  from  suppurative  irido-cyclitis,  terminating  in 
atro|Ay  c^  the  globe.  As  any  accommodative  effort  of  the  healthy  eye 
increases  the  pain  in  the  affected  one,  it  is  best  to  forbid  all  use  of  the 
former,  or  even  to  cover  it  with  a  bandage,  so  as  to  keep  it  quite  at 
net. 

An  extensive  iridectomy,  if  performed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
olien  exerts  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  latter. 
At  a  kiter  period  it  is  but  too  frequently  followed  by  a  recurrence  of 
Berere  inflammation,  with  a  fresh  exudation  of  pus,  which  completely 
Uocks  up  the  artificial  pupil.  Mooren*  strongly  objects  to  any  opera- 
tire  interference  (especially  an  iridectomy),  for  he  considers  its  action 
not  only  of  doubtful  benefit,  but  even  in  some  cases  very  dangerous. 
Only  in  rare  instances  does  he  perform  paracentesis. 

hiJHries  impUcatrng  the  ciliary  region  are  not  only  dangerous  on 
icoonnt  of  the  inflanmiatory  complications  to  which  they  may  give  rise 
in  the  injured  eye,  but  also  on  account  of  the  lisk  of  sympathetic 
ophthahnia,  which  they  are  very  prone  to  excite.  Simple  incised  wounds 
of  the  sclerotic  at  or  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea  will  oflen  rapidly  unite, 
on  the  insertion  of  a  fine  suture,  if  they  are  not  extensive  in  size, 
utd  baye  not  penetrated  too  deeply,  and  thus  caused  severe  injury  to 
the  ciliary  body,  lens,  etc.  Such  wounds  may  be  produced  by  frag- 
i&ents  of  glass  or  steel,  or  by  a  clean  cut  from  a  small  sharp  instrument. 
In  the  former  case,  a  carefcd  examination  should  always  be  made  as  to 
*  "  Sympathiflche  Geeichtsstdrungen,"  p.  21. 
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reign  body,  which  may  either  have  fallen  oat  afie: 
sclerotic,  have  entered  the  eyeball,  or  be  lying  ii 
i,  whence  it  may  be  readily  extracted.  A  bead  o 
ading  between  the  lips  of  the  little  wound,  and  thi 
^tly  diminishes  the  intra-ocnlar  tension,  the  ey 
»mely  soft.  But  whilst  the  tension  in  the  yitreon 
Lnished,  that  in  the  anterior  chamber  may  be  aag 
ig  capped  backwards,  and  the  depth  of  the  ante 
ncreased,  and  occupied  by  yellowish  serum.  Thi 
markedly  greenish  discolouration  of  the  iris,  mon 
iv  is  normally  of  a  blue  or  bluish-grey  tint.  L 
best  treatment  consists  in  bringing  the  Hps  of  thi 
Dgether  with  a  fine  suture.  This  is  best  and  mos 
bing  a  curved  needle  to  each  end  of  a  very  fint 
ng  one  needle  through  the  one  edge  of  the  woun< 
r,  and  the  other  needle  through  the  opposite  edgi 
wards.  In  this  way  we  shall  avoid  all  danger  o 
>dy  or  lens  from  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  point  of  thi 
3  eye.  The  suture  generally  produces  little  or  n 
te  lefb  for  eight  or  ten  days,  until  the  wound  i 
Don  as  the  oozing  of  the  vitreous  is  arrested,  th 
increases,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  i 
)  normal  standard.  If  the  depth  of  the  anteria 
'eased  by  the  accumulation  of  serum,  an  iridectom] 
-establish  the  communication  between  the  anterio 
rs. 

the  iu/mours  met  with  in  the  ciliary  region  will  b 
ipon  "  Tumours  of  the  Choroid." 


.SES  OF  THE  SCLEROTIC. 

1.— EPISCLERITIS. 

gerous  affection,  episcleritis  often  proves  extremely 
mt  of  the  protracted  and  obstinate  course  which  i 
junt  of  the  tendency  to  frequent  recurrence  whicl 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  a  smal 
•yellow  elevation  on  the  sclerotic,  in  close  proximitj 
iue  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  at  a  short  distano 
cornea.  It  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  tern 
sclerotic,  near  the  insertion  of  the  external  recfcui 
mce  of  the  little  nodule  is  generally  preceded  aii< 
)  or  less  conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  redness 
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more  especially  of  that  segment  of  the  eyeball  npon  wliich  the  elevation 
18  situated,  to  which,  indeed,  the  vascnlanty  is  often  confined.  The 
soboonjnnctiYal  tissue  is  at  this  point  markedly  thickened  and  swollen, 
md  of  a  pecoliar  rusty,  dark,  purplish  hue,  its  blood  vessels  (as  weU, 
periu^iB,  as  those  of  the  conjimctiva)  being  here  somewhat  dilated^ 
Untoons,  and  of  a  dusky  tint.  Frequently  the  conjunctiva  is  hardly 
at  all  affected,  the  vascularity  and  swelling  being  confined  to  the  sub- 
oonjanctival  tissue  and  the  superficial  layers  of  the  sclerotic.  There 
is  sometime  considerable  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  dliaiy  neuralgia,  but  in  many  cases  these  symptoms  are 
ahoost  entirely  absent,  and  the  patient  experiences  only  slight  discom- 
£rat,  or  a  feeling  of  dull,  heavy  pain  in  and  around  the  eye.  The 
ifiected  point  of  the  sclerotic  may  also  be  more  or  less  sensitive  to  the 
touch.  At  the  outset,  the  affection  might  be  mistaken  for  phlyctenular 
or  pustular  ophthalmia,  but  the  little  nodule  soon  increases  in  size,  and 
assumes  a  dusky,  reddish-lvown  appearance,  having  a  broad  base,  and 
showing  no  tendency  to  ulcerate  or  suppurate.  Chradually  it  becomes 
more  pale,  diminishes  in  size,  and  slowly  disappears,  after  it  has  existed 
perhaps  for  many  months.  Or  it  may  recur  again  and  again,  either  at 
the  same  spot,  or  at  some  other  point  of  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  disease 
may  taniveL  round  the  cornea  from  point  to  point. 

The  disease  is  not  only  very  protracted  and  obstinate  in  its  course, 
bat  also  very  little  influenced  either  by  general  or  local  treatment.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  in  females  of  an  adult  age,  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  due  to  any  appreciable  cause,  except  that  it  is  perhaps  more  often 
met  with  in  persons  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  tendency  than  in  others. 
In  tcme  cases  it  would  also  appear  to  be  due  to  a  syphilitic  taint,  and 
is  then  apt  to  prove  extremely  obstinate,  except  it  is  treated  by  anti- 
sjphihtic  remedies.  The  cornea  becomes  sometimes  implicated,  more 
especially  the  part  nearest  ike  elevation,  the  superficial  portions  of  the 
cornea  becoming  cloudy,  and  this  opacity  assuming  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  partial  arcus  senilis.  If  there  is  much  ciliary  irritation 
and  pain,  atropine  drops  should  be  emjdoyed,  and  warm  poppy  fomen- 
tations be  applied  to  the  eye.  The  insufflation  of  calomel  or  the  use  of 
the  red>  precipitate  ointment  have  proved  of  little  benefit  in  my  hands ; 
indeed,  I  think  them  contra-indicated  if  there  is  any  ciliary  irritation, 
still  more  so  is  this  the  case  with  caustic  collyria.  I  have,  however,  in 
some  cases  found  marked  and  striking  benefit  from  the  use  of  a  coUy- 
riun  of  chloride  of  zinc  I  employ  at  first  a  very  weak  solution  (gr.  ^ 
to  Jj  of  water),  and  if  this  is  well  borne  and  does  not  augment  the  red- 
ness or  produce  much  irritation,  I  increase  the  strength  to  gr.  i — ^ii  to 
Sj.  The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  a  generous  diet,  and  tonics 
ahoold  be  freely  administered.  Where  there  is  a  distinct  gouty  or 
rheumatic  tendency,  preparations  of  guaiacum,  or  colchicum  together 
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ith  the  tinctnre  of  aconite,  shonld  be  giyen.  Should  there  be  evi- 
nces of  syphilis,  the  iodide  of  potassinm  must  be  prescribed,  and 
irhaps  even  mercurial  inunction.  If  the  patients  are  suffering  firom 
ironic  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  accompanied  by  obstinate 
stiveness,  much  benefit  is  often  derived  from  aperient  mineral  waterS| 
ch  as  the  Friedrichshaller  or  Pullna  water. 


2.— ANTERIOR  SCLEROTIC  STAPHYLOMA. 

Staphjlomatous  bulging  of  the  sclerotic  may  be  chiefly  or  entirely 
nfined  to  one  part  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic,  or  it  may 
volve,  more  or  less,  the  whole  of  the  eyeball.  The  partial  anterior 
iphyloma  is  generally  situated  near  the  ciliary  r^on,  or  further  back, 
ar  the  equator  of  the  eye.     It  may  occur  at  any  point  from  the  edge 

the  cornea  to  the  equatorial  region  of  the  eyeball,  and  frequently 
ows  itself  between  the  insertion  of  two  of  the  recti  musdes,  as  there 

less  resistance  offered  at  such  a  point  to  the  protrusion  of  the 
lerotic. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic  is  due  to 
do-choroiditis,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  ten- 
»n,  which  leads  to  distension  and  bulging  of  the  sclerotic  at  one  or 
>re  points,  the  resistance  of  the  sclerotic  having  moreover  been  per- 
ps  also  weakened  by  an  inflammatory  thinning  of  its  structure.  The 
ominence  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  varies  very  greatly,  accord- 
a^  to  the  rapidity  and  acuteness  with  which  the  staphyloma  is 
rmed.  If  the  course  of  the  disease  is  very  acute,  we  find  that  there 
:)  marked  symptoms  of  irido-choroiditis.  There  is  conjxmctival  and 
bconjunctival  injection,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a  certain  degree  of 
emosis,  more  especially  over  and  around  that  part  of  the  sclerotic 
lich  is  beginning  to  bulge.  The  ciliary  neuralgia  is  often  very 
srere,  and  the  ciliary  region  acutely  sensitive  to  the  touch.     The  edge 

the  cornea  may  be  somewhat  opaque,  the  aqueous  humour  hazy, 
B  iris  discoloured  and  inflamed,  and  its  pupillary  edge  tied  down  by 
ndations  of  lymph. 

If  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  clear  to  admit  of  an  ophthaknosoopic 
amination,  the  vitreous  humour  is  often  found  diflusely  clouded,  with 
'ge,  dark  shreds  floating  about  in  it.  The  tension  of  the  eye  is 
nerally  considerably  increased,  and  the  sight  and  field  of  vision 
eatly  impaired.  The  increase  in  the  eye-tension  is  not,  however, 
solutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  staphyloma.  For  on  account 
an  inflammatory  thinning  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  sclerotic,  ihe 
ter  may  not  be  sufficiently  firm  and  strong  at  this  point  to  resist  the 
esonce  of  even  a  normal  degree  of  intra-ocular  tension,  and  oonse- 
enily  yields  before  it.     In  such  a  case,  there  would  of  course  be  no 
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Mtgmentation  of  the  eye-tension,  no  hardness  of  the  globe.  Such  cases 
are,  however,  rare  in  comparison  to  the  others,  in  which  the  increase  of 
the  tension  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  protrusion.  Besides  the  severe 
pain,  the  patient  often  complains  of  bright  flashes  of  light  (photopsies). 
Soon  there  is  noticed  at  one  point  of  the  sclerotic  a  slight  prominence 
w  bulging,  the  outline  of  whi(^  may  be  circumscribed  and  clearly 
defined,  or  be  irregular  and  pass  graduaUy  and  insensibly  over  into  the 
hedthy  sclerotic.  As  the  bulge  increases,  the  sclerotic  becomes  more 
and  more  thinned  (partly  perhaps  from  inflammation  and  partly  from 
distension)  and  discoloured,  assuming  at  this  point  a  dusky,  dirty 
bhiish-grey  hue,  which  is  due  to  the  shining  through  of  the  choroid. 
Thus  the  staphyloma  may  attain  a  considerable  size  even  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  Together  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  staphyloma, 
the  proximate  portion  of  the  ciliary  region,  and  even  of  the  cornea,  may 
become  involved  in  it,  and  be  considerably  changed  in  curvature,  the 
corresponding  plane  of  the  iris  and  the  zonula  of  Zinn  being  stretched, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  lens  consequently  relaxed  and  loosened. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  progress  of  the  staphylomat  is  very  slow  and 
gnduaL  After  a  more  or  less  acute  and  severe  inflammation  of  the 
iris  and  choroid  has  existed  for  some  length  of  time,  and  its  progress 
liftB  been  perhaps  apparently  arrested,  it  is  noticed  that  the  curvature 
of  one  portion  of  the  sclerotic  is  somewhat  altered  and  more  prominent, 
and  its  sur£EU»  traversed  by  dark,  dilated  vessels.  Gradually  and 
dowly  the  protrusion  increases,  the  sclerotic  becomes  more  thinned, 
and  exchanges  its  bright  lustrous  white  colour  for  a  dusky  bluish  tint. 
Sometimes  the  staphylomatous  bulging  is  traversed  by  tendinous 
glistening  trabeculsB,  forming  a  kind  of  framework,  through  the  inter- 
stices of  which  the  darker  portions  bulge  out,  giving  to  the  whole  a 
fiunt  likeness  to  a  mulberry.  The  staphyloma  may  now  remain  sta- 
tionary for  a  time,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  disappear.  Then 
an  inflammatory  exacerbation  supervenes,  the  eye  becomes  painful, 
initahle,  flushed,  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  staphyloma  is 
noticed.  But  these  symptoms  again  disappear,  and  the  progress  of  the 
disease  is  temporarily  arrested.  Such  exacerbations  may  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  lead,  finally,  to  a  considerable  and  very  pro- 
nunent  staphyloma.  Sometimes  the  staphylomatous  bulgings  are  not 
chiefly  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  sclerotic,  but  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  ciliary  region  around  the  cornea,  and  then  the  disease  is  termed 
"annular  staphyloma." 

The  distension  and  bulging  is  not  limited  to  the  sclerotic,  but  ex- 
tends to  the  choroid,  which  is  generally  adherent  to  the  former,  and 
consequently  stretched  and  bulged  with  it,  undergoing  in  time  perhaps 
almost  complete  atrophy.  The  retina  may  either  be  adherent  to  the 
choroid,  and  therefore  also  stretched  and  altered  in  structure,  or  it  may 
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be  separated  from  it  at  this  point,  and  pass  straight  across  the  base  o 
the  staphjlomatons  bnlge,  the  cavity  of  the  latter  being  occupied  b; 
serous  fluid.  The  vitreous  humour  is  also  more  or  less  clouded  an< 
fluid.  Sometimes  it  is  however  quite  transparent,  and  we  can  tho 
distinctly  see  (if  the  other  refractive  media  are  clear)  the  details  of  th( 
^mdus,  and  perhaps  detect  a  deep  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve 
OeneraUy,  however,  we  are  unable  to  see  the  fundus  on  account  o 
exudations  in  the  pupil,  or  the  opacity  of  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour 

In  complete  sclerotic  staphyloma,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotii 
and  the  cornea  are  greatly  altered  in  curvature,  being  either  distendec 
into  a  conical,  or  sub-ovoid  protrusion.  The  iris  and  zonula  of  Zinn  an 
also  much  distended.  The  plane  of  the  iris  is  greatly  increased  in  size 
and  its  surface  is  of  a  dirty  slate  tint,  which  is  partly  owing  tc 
inflammatory  changes,  and  partly  to  the  stretching  anoL  atrophy  of  iU 
fibrillsB.  It  is,  moreover,  often  tremulous,  on  accoxmt  of  the  partial  oi 
complete  dislocation  of  the  lens,  or  on  account  of  the  latter  being 
separated  from  its  posterior  surface  by  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid 
From  the  distension  and  stretching  of  the  zonula  of  Zinu,  the  attach- 
ments of  the  lens  are  relaxed  and  weakened^  and  the  latter  may  be 
partially  or  completely  dislocated  into  the  vitreous  humour.  The  depth 
and  size  of  the  anterior  chamber  are  often  greatly  increased.  Indeed 
the  whole  eye  is  much  enlarged,  and  on  this  account  as  well  as  the 
protrusion  of  the  eye  from  the  orbit,  this  condition  is  oflen  termed 
"  buphthalmos."  The  sclerotic  is  traversed  by  dilated  tortuous  vessels, 
and  is  of  a  dusky,  dark-blue  tint,  which  is  either  difluse  and  uniform  in 
character,  or  chiefly  confined  to  certain  points,  giving  to  the  whole  a 
dark,  patchy  appearance.  The  pupil  is  often  occupied  by  lymph,  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  opaque,  and  covered  by  masses  of  exudation,  the 
lens  itself  being  also  frequently  cataractous.  If  the  staphyloma  has 
formed  after  an  extensive  perforation  of  the  cornea,  there  will  be  no 
anterior  chamber,  the  iris  and  capsule  of  the  lens  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  and  adherent  to  the  corneal  cicatrix,  the  lens  is  cataractous, 
perhaps  shrivelled  and  chalky,  or  altogether  absent,  having  escaped 
through  the  corneal  perforation. 

Both  the  partial  and  complete  staphyloma  may  after  a  time  become 
arrested,  the  inflammatory  exacerbations  becoming  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  finally  ceasing.  In  other  cases,  severe  suppurative  irido- 
choroiditis  supervenes,  and  gradually  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  eye.  Or 
again,  the  bulging  portion  in  a  partial  staphyloma  may  give  way,  either 
spontaneously  or  in  consequence  of  a  blow  upon  the  eye,  or  a  sudden  and 
severe  strdin  or  exertion.  A  great  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball 
escapes,  this  being  often  accompanied  by  profuse  intra-ocular  hssmor- 
rhage;  severe  inflammation  supervenes,  and  the  globa*  shrinks  and 
atrophies. 
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With  regard  to  the  treatment,  I  need  only  say  that  at  the  very 
cmtaet  of  the  disease,  when  the  sjmptomB  are  only  those  of  irido-choroi- 
ditifl,  the  Visual  remedies — atropine,  leeches,  paracentesis,  etc. — should  be 
emj^yed,  but  when  the  tension  of  the  eye  is  markedly  increased,  and  if 
the  sclerotie  shows  at  one  point  a  tendency  to  bulge,  tliese  remedies  no 
longer  snffioc,  and  a  large  iridectomy  should  be  made  at  once.  If  this 
shaold  not  check  the  inflammation  and  the  bulging  of  the  sclerotic, 
repeated  paracentesis  may  be  tried,  or  a  second  iridectomy  may  be  made 
opposite  to  the  first,  so  as  to  divide  the  iris  into  two  separate  halves. 
Bat  if  the  staphyloma  is  considerable  and  has  existed  for  some  time,  thp 
iridectomy  no  longer  suffices  to  cause  it  to  shrink,  and  we  may  then 
haye  to  abscise  it.  This  should  be  done  with  a  cataract  knife,  as  in  the 
case  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  (page  149).  After  the  operation  a 
finn  compress  bandage  is  to  be  applied.  In  cases  of  partial  staphy- 
loma, more  especially  if  the  base  is  small,  I  should  prefer  Borelli's 
operation  (page  154)  to  abscision.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  sight 
is  greatly  and  hopelessly  lost,  and  the  eye  is  a  source  of  constant  irrita- 
tion  and  discomfort,  abscision  by  Critchett's  method  should  be  per- 
formed. But  if  the  disease  reaches  far  back,  or  involves  the  whole 
ejeball,  it  will  be  much  wiser  to  excise  the  eye,  for  by  abscising  the 
anterior  part,  a  portion  of  the  diseased  structures  will  be  left  behind, 
and  the  stump  be  prone  to  inflammatory  complications,  and  thus  pre- 
vent perhaps  the  possibility  of  wearing  an  artificial  eye  with  comfort, 
and  even  endanger  the  safety  of  the  other  eye. 

3.— WOUNDS  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  SCLEROTIC. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  sclerotic  chiefly  prove  dangerous  in  so  far 
that,  if  they  are  extensive,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
eyeball  escapes,  which  is  perhaps  followed  by  profuse  intra-ocular 
hemorrhage,  suppurative  choroiditis,  and,  finally,  atrophy  of  the  eye- 
baU.  Or  agaiu,  if  the  wound  is  smaller,  its  cicatrization  may,  by 
involving  a  portion  of  the  retina,  lead  to  a  detachment  of  the  latter, 
which,  though  limited  at  first,  may  gradually  extend  and  threaten  the 
safety  of  the  eye.  Again,  the  instrument  producing  the  injury  may 
wound  the  lens  and  cause  traumatic  cataract,  accompanied  perhaps  by 
severe  inflammatory  complications  leading  to  the  destruction  of  the 
sight.  Still  greater  is  the  danger  if  the  point  of  the  instrument  is 
broken  off  and  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  the  same  being  the 
case,  if  foreign  bodies  have  perforated  the  sclerotic  and  entered  the 
globe.  If  the  wound  is  situated  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic 
Bear  the  cornea,  the  iris  generally  protrudes,  and  the  lens  may  be  dis- 
located under  the  conjunctiva ;  this  is  especially  the  case  after  severe 
blows  from  blunt  instruments,  producing  a  rupture  of  the  sclerotic. 
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ed,  raptures  of  the  sclerotic  are  generally  &r  more  dangerous  thaa 
9d  wounds,  on  account  of  the  great  force  of  the  blow  which  is 
isarj  to  cause  the  sclerotic  to  give  way.  If  the  incised  wound  ia 
»nsiderable  in  size,  its  edges  should  be  carefully  brought  together 
fine  suture  or  two.  Any  portion  of  protruding  iris  or  yitreouB 
3ur  being  abscised,  cold  compresses  should  be  applied  to  allaj 
nflammatory  reaction.  In  small  punctured  wounds  a  little  bead  of 
ous  may  protrude  through  the  aperture,  and  if  the  application  of  a 
compress  does  not  accelerate  union,  this  object  may  be  obtained 
ghtly  touching  the  wound  with  a  crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
\h  every  second  or  third  day.  When  the  wound  is  very  extensive 
%  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  globe  has  escaped,  and  there 
hope  of  restoring  any  sight,  it  is  better  to  excise  the  eyeball  at 
,  more  especially  if  it  is  to  the  patient  a  matter  of  great  moment 
mongst  the  poorer  classes)  to  be  cured  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
ee  from  further  inflammatory  attacks. 

L  portion  of  the  sclerotic  may  slough  after  injuries  from  bums,  hot 
1,  etc.  The  injured  part  becomes  covered  with  a  whitish  grey 
ir,  which  is  thrown  off  together  with  portions  of  the  sclerotic,  until 
itreous  humour  becomes  visible.  The  injury  may  be  accompanied 
iflammation  of  the  cornea  and  iris,  and  opacity  of  the  lens. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS. 


1.— CATARACT. 


Bt  the  general  term  "  cataract  '*  is  understood  an  opacity  situated  in 
the  cryBtalluie  lens:  to  snch  only  should  it  be  applied.  When  the 
optdtj  is  in  the  capsule,  it  is  termed  **  capsular  cataract ;  "  whereas, 
when  both  the  capsule  and  lens  are  involved,  it  is  designated  '*  capsule- 
lenticolar  cataract."  The  term  '^  spurious  cataract "  of  old  authors, 
which  was  the  name  given  to  deposits  of  lymph  in  the  pupil,  should  be 
iltogeth^  abolished. 

It  must  be  firankly  admitted  that  the  etiology  of  cataract  is  still 
shronded  in  much  obscurity  and  doubt.  It  appears  most  probable  that 
the  principal  causes  of  the  loss  of  transparency  of  the  lens  are  to  be 
sought  in  an  impairment  of  its  nutrition  due  to  some  morbid  alteration 
in  the  vitreous  humour,  and  in  inflammatory  changes  within  the  lens 
itself.  The  defect  in  the  nutrition  may  be  due  to  certain  alterations  in 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  to  senile  involution,  or  to  inflammatory 
lesions  of  the  neighbouring  tunics  {e.g.,  irido-choroiditis,  sclerotico- 
choroiditis  posterior,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  etc.).  According  to 
Mooren*  the  formation  of  cataract  is  always  a  secondary,  never  a 
primary  phenomenon ;  its  origin  being  always  due  to  certain  inflam- 
matory or  atrophic  changes  in  some  portion  of  the  uveal  tract.  Simple 
affections  of  the  optic  nerve  or  retina,  which  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
changes  in  the  vitreous,  do  not  exert  any  influence  on  the  development 
of  cataract.  Cataract  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  those  condi- 
tions of  the  blood  in  which  its  watery  constituents  are  very  deficient, 
80  that  it  assumes  great  density  (as,  for  instance,  in  diabetes).  This 
gives  rise  to  an  ezosmosis  of  the  watery  constituents  of  the  lens,  a  loss 
of  transparency  in  its  fibres,  and  a  deposit  of  calcareous  and  other  salts. 
In  diabetes,  the  cataract  does  not  generaUy  appear  until  a  late  stage  of 
the  disease,  when  the  patient  is  greatly  emaciated  and  enfeebled,  and 
his  health  much  broken.  I  have,  however,  met  with  some  cases  in 
which  the  opacity  of  the  lens  appeared  whilst  the  general  health  was 
•  "  OphthahmatriBche  Beobachtungen/'  p.  208. 
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still  good.  The  diabetic  cataract  is  mostly  met  with  about  or  before 
middle  age,  and  does  not  present  any  peculiar  or  characteristic  symp- 
toms. It  generally  affects  both  eyes,  and  is  mostly  of  a  sofbish  consiBt- 
ence,  and  rapid  in  ils  formation.  In  elderly  persons,  however,  it  is 
more  firm,  and  contains  a  more  or  less  large  hard  nucleus.  The  per- 
ception of  light,  and  the  condition  of  the  field  of  vision  should  always 
be  very  carefully  examined  in  such  cases,  as  affections  of  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve  not  unfrequently  occur  in  the  course  of  diabetes,  and  may, 
therefore,  co-exist  with  the  cataract,  and  thus  render  the  prognosis  of 
the  operation  unfavourable.  Another  fact  which  should  be  remembered 
in  operating  for  diabetic  cataract  is,  that  the  iris  is  often  very  sus- 
ceptible of  irritation,  so  that  iritis  is  exceptionally  easily  set  up.  The 
amblyopia  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  persons  affected  witli 
diabetes  may,  however,  be  simply  due  to  paralysis  of  the  acoommo- 
dation. 

The  presence  of  secale  comutum  in  the  system  may  produce 
cataract.  Thus,  Dr.  Ignaz  Meyer*  has  shown  that  the  consumption  of 
bread  containing  ergot  of  rye  may  give  rise  to  it.  The  ergotism  has 
lasted  in  some  of  these  cases  for  two  or  three  months,  the  principal 
symptom  being  the  fits.  The  development  of  the  cataract  was  very 
slow,  and  always  occurred  in  both  eyes.  The  mode  in  which  the  ergo- 
tism gives  rise  to  cataract  is  still  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  due 
to  some  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the  lens.  De  Wecker  thinks  thai 
this  mal-nutrition  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to .  a  diminution  in  the  blood 
supply  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  uveal  tract,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
longed  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Bothmundf  has 
observed  a  rapid  development  of  cataract  in  children  who  were  affected 
with  a  very  peculiar  disease  of  the  skin,  which  somewhat  resembled 
ichthyosis. 

Cataract  is,  as  a  rule,  a  disease  of  old  age,  and  the  loss  of  trans- 
parency of  the  lens  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  its  deficient  nutrition, 
dependent  upon  an  inefficient  blood  supply,  and  consequent  diminution 
of  the  watery  constituents  of  the  crystalline.  We  must  not,  however, 
mistake  for  this  condition  the  small  punctated  opacities  which  are  due 
to  senile  fi^tty  degeneration  of  the  fibrillsB  of  the  lens,  and  which  some- 
times appear  in  old  persons  in  the  form  of  a  fringe  of  small,  yellowish, 
grey  dots,  situated  quite  at  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  where^  they  may 
remain  stationary  for  a  very  long  period.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Iwanoff  {  has  often  found  oedema  of  the  retina  in  the  eyes  of  old  persons 
affected  with  cataract,  and  it  is  a  question,  as  he  points  out,  in  how  far 
this  morbid  process  in  the  retina  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
cataract,  by  producing  some  changes  in  the  vitreous  humour. 

•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  viu,  2, 120.  t  Ibid.,  xir,  1, 169. 

t  Ibid.,  XV,  2,  90. 
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Inflammatioiis  of  ihe  inner  tnnics  of  the  eye,  more  especiallj  of  the 
iris,  choroid,  and  vitreons  hnmonr,  may  give  rise  to  cataract,  not  only 
by  an  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  bnt  also  by  the  inflam- 
matoiy  changes  implicating  the  intra-capsnlar  cells,  and  even  the  lens 
itself.  Again,  the  cataract  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  extensive 
dfipodte  of  lymph  npon  the  capsule,  which  prevent  the  osmotic  inter- 
change of  material  between  the  lens  and  aqneons  humour.  If  these 
exudations  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  anterior  capsule,  the  opacity 
cf  the  lens  generally  soon  becomes  complete,  whereas  if  the  exudation 
is  confined  to  the  area  of  the  pupil,  the  cataract  is  often  only  partial. 
In  the  former  case,  the  watery  constituents  of  the  lens  soon  become 
absorbed,  the  lens  becomes  diminished  in  size  and  shrivelled  up,  and 
may  in  time  be  almost  entirely  absorbed,  there  being  only  an  opaque, 
white,  chalky  disc  left  behind. 

Cataract  is  very  frequently  due  to  some  injury  to  the  lens,  but  this 
form  will  be  oonsidered  more  at  length  under  the  head  of  "  traumatic 
cataract." 

ConsideTable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  attempting  to  classify  the 
principal  forms  of  cataract  in  such  a  manner  that  their  distinctive 
ieatnres  shall  be  easily  recognised  and  remembered.  Not  only  are  the 
minor  varieties  numerous,  bnt  some  of  them  do  not  present  apy  marked 
characteristics,  so  that  their  desciiption  often  proves  somewhat  confusing 
and  unintelligible  to  the  novice. 

I  think  it  most  practical  to  divide  lenticular  cataracts  into  two 
principal  classes : — 1.  The  cortical,  or  soft  cataract ;  2.  The  nuclear,  or 
hard  cataract.  The  former  is  the  most  frequent  kind  of  congenital 
cataract,  and  is  met  with  in  various  forms  up  to  the  age  of  80  or  35, 
ind  is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  whole  lens 
may  be  involved  in  the  process,  there  is  no  hard  nucleus.  The  nuclear 
cataract  occurs  generally  after  the  age  of  35  or  40,  and  is  distinguished 
hy  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  large,  yellow,  hard  nucleus.  I  am 
well  aware  that  so  general  a  division  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
exceptional  cases  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  so  that  all  varieties 
cannot  be  embraced  within  it.  Yet  in  a  practical  point  of  view  I 
hdieve  it  to  be  the  best,  as  it  enables  us  to  lay  down  broad  rules  as  to 
the  modes  of  operation  to  be  selected.  For  instance,  the  cortical 
cataract  may  be  operated  upon  by  division  with  the  needle,  by  suction, 
0?  by  linear  extraction ;  whereas  the  nuclear  cataract,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  a  hard  nucleus,  demands  extraction  either  through 
a  corneal  or  scleral  flap,  or  by  the  assistance  of  some  form  of  traction 
instroment. 

Bat  there  is  one  form  of  sofl  cataract  which  requires  a  special 
description,  a«,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  structure,  it  may  oflen  be  best 
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treated  by  an  operation  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  lens  itsel 
I  mean  the  lamellar  or  zonular  cataract.  Cataracts  prodaced  b 
injuries  to  the  lens,  and  opacities  in  the  capsule,  will  be  considered  undc 
the  heads  of  "  Traumatic  Cataract,"  and  "  Capsular  Cataract." 

Formerly,  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  symptoms  which  distil] 
guished  cataract  from  glaucoma  and  amaurosis.  But  since  the  die 
covery  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  these  diseases  could  not  be  mistaken  fo 
cataract,  except  through  the  grossest  ignorance  or  carelessness. 

A  fully  formed,  mature  cataract  may  be  at  once  recognised  evei 
with  the  naked  eye.  The  pupil  is  no  longer  dark  and  clear,  but  i 
occupied  by  a  whitish  opalescent  body,  which  lies  close  behind  it.  It  i 
different,  however,  when  the  affection  is  incipient  and  but  slightly 
advanced,  more  especially  when  the  opacity  commences  at  the  edge  o 
the  lens,  for  it  may  then  be  easily  overlooked  except  the  eye  is  care 
fully  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  the  oblique  illumination 
If  elderly  persons  complain  somewhat  of  dimness  of  sight,  the  conditioi 
of  the  lens  should  always  be  examined,  even  although  they  may  appa- 
rently be  only  suffering  from  presbyopia,  and  are  able  to  read  th( 
smallest  print  with  suitable  convex  glasses ;  for  amongst  the  aged,  cata 
ract  is  most  common,  and  often  commences  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
lens  in  the  form  of  small  spicular  opacities,  which  might  easily  escape 
detection.  Wherever  incipient  cataract  is  suspected,  the  pupil  should  be 
dilated  by  a  weak  solution  of  atropine,  and  the  lens  examined  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  and  the  oblique  illumination.  If  there  is  any  objectioi] 
to  dilating  the  pupil,  a  very  fair  view  may,  however,  be  obtained  even 
of  the  margin  of  the  lens,  by  directing  the  patient  to  turn  his  eye  to 
one  side,  and  then  looking  very  slantingly  behind  the  iris. 

Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  physiological 
changes  which  occur  in  the  lens  in  old  age,  for  commencing  cataract 
These  changes  consist  in  a  thickening  and  consolidation  of  the  lens 
substance,  especially  of  the  nucleus,  which  assumes  a  yellow  tint.  li 
this  physiological  cloudiness  is  very  marked,  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  incipient  cataract.  The  chief  distinctive  features  are,  that  in 
the  former  case  the  sight  is  perfect  (any  existing  presbyopia  being  cor- 
rected by  suitable  glasses),  the  opacity  remains  absolutely  or  almost 
entirely  stationary  for  a  very  long  period,  and  the  cloudiness  is  not 
observable  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  although  perhaps  very  evident 
with  the  oblique  illumination. 

The  catoptric  test,  which  was  formerly  much  employed  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  cataract,  has  fallen  into  complete  disuse  since  the  discovery  of 
the  ophthalmoscope,  and  the  introduction  of  the  oblique  illumination. 
The  catoptrical  examination  depended  upon  the  three  images  which 
may  be  observed  in  a  healthy  eye  when  a  lighted  taper  is  moved  before 
it.     Two  of  these  images  are  erect,  the  third  is  inverted.     The  first  is 
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an  erect  image  of  the  candle,  and  is  prodnced  by  reflection  from  the 
snr&oe  of  the  cornea ;  the  second  is  also  erect,  and  is  prodnced  hj 
refledaon  from  the  anterior  snr&ce  of  the  lens ;  the  third  is  inverted, 
and  is  doe  to  reflection  from  the  concave  posterior  surface  of  the  lens. 
Ilie  first  two  images  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  candle,  the  third 
in  the  cfppoeite  direction.  If  the  lens  becomes  opaque,  of  course  the 
image  from  the  posterior  surface  is  lost,  and  that  from  the  anterior 
sarhce  also  soon  becomes  indistinct. 

With  the  oblique  illumination,  opacities  in  the  lens  will  appear  of  a 
^*  gT«y>  or  whitish  colour.  The  slighter  forms  are  best  seen  by  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  light. 

In  empbying  the  ophthalmoscope  for  the  diagnosis  of  cataract,  the 
mirror  alone  is  to  be  used  (without  any  lens  in  front).  To  gain  a  larger 
image,  a  convex  lens  may  be  placed  behind  the  mirror.  The  illumina- 
tion is  to  be  weak.  Incipient  cortical  cataract,  composed  of  centripetal 
siripa,  will  appear  in  the  form  of  well-defined  dark  streaks  upon  a  red 
background.  Panctiform  opacities  also  appear  as  dark  spots,  but  are 
often  not  so  observable  as  with  the  oblique  illumination. 

I  will  now  briefly  describe  the  characteristic  appearances  presented 
by  ^e  different  forms  of  cataract. 

I.  Lamellar  or  zonular  cataract  (8chichtstaa/r)  is  generally  congenital 
or  developed  in  early  infancy.  Arlt  oriffinally  called  attention  to  the 
fiwt  tiiat  it  often  occurs  in  children  who  have  suffered  fix>m  convulsions, 
but  tiie  connection  between  the  two  has  not  yet  received  a  satisfactory 
explanation ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  only  certain  peri- 
nuclear layers  of  the  lens  fibres  should  be  affected  by  the  mal-nutrition 
or  Bnccossion  consequent  upon  the  violent  muscular  spasms  during  the 
conynlsions. 

As  lamellar  cataract  does  not  materially  impair  the  sight,  it  often 
ocapes  detection  until  much  later  in  life.  Its  appearance  is  very  cha- 
nu^ristic,  and  its  diagnosis  easy.  On  dilating  the  pupil  with  atropine, 
we  observe  an  opadty  of  the  lens  measuring  fix>m  two  to  three  and  a  half 
lines  in  diameter.  It  is  quite  uniform  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre, 
and  is  sharply  defined  against  the  transparent  margin  of  the  lens.  The 
cataract  consists,  in  short,  of  a  layer  of  opaque  lens  substance  lying 
between  the  nucleus  and  a  transparent  portion  of  the  cortical  substance. 
Henoe  it  has  been  designated  '*  Schichtstaar,"  or  lamellar  cataract. 
The  nucleus  of  the  lens  is  transparent,  which  is  proved  by  the  uniform 
character  of  the  opacity,  which  is  not  more  dense  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  peripheiy,  and  by  the  relatively  fair  sight  which  such  patients 
enj<^even  when  the  pupil  is  not  dilated.  Moreover,  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope, a  reddish-brown  reflex  shines  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  lens. 

With  the  oblique  illumination,  the  opacity  appears  of  a  uniform  light 
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grey  colonr,  sharply  defined,  and  sorronnded  by  a  more  or  less  bro 
margin  of  transparent  cortical  substance.  It  will  now  also  be  seen  tl 
there  is  a  clear  portion  of  cortical  substance  between  the  opacity  a 
the  anterior  capsule.  In  the  centre  of  the  opacity  may  often 
remarked  one  or  more  small  white  spots.  With  the  ophthalmosoo] 
the  opacity  has  the  appearance  of  a  well-defined  dark  disc,  the  ceni 
of  which  affords  a  reddish-brovm  reflex.  K  the  margin  of  the  corti( 
substance  be  clear,  the  details  of  the  fundus  will  be  visible  through 
If  there  are  opacities  in  it,  they  will  appear  as  fine  dark  stripes 
specks  upon  a  red  background.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  lamell 
cataract  are  very  pretty.  For  instance,  I  have  seen  cases  in  whii 
little  stripes  ran  firom  the  opacity  into  the  cortex,  their  extremiti 
being  studded  with  small,  pearl-like  opacities.  Lamellar  cataract 
either  stationary  or  very  slowly  progressive.  It  is,  therefore,  of  cons 
quenoe,  before  deciding  upon  an  operation,  to  determine  whether  ti 
cataract  be  progressive  or  not.  In  deciding  this,  we  must  be  chief 
gpiided  by  the  condition  of  the  marginal  cortical  substance.  K  tl 
latter  is.  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  the  cataract  is  stationary ;  if 
is  diffusely  clouded,  or  presents  punctiform  or  striped  opacities,  it 
progressive.  Yon  Gi;^fe  thinks  that  its  progress  is  most  rapid  wh( 
the  stripes  are  broad,  and  the  interjacent  lenticular  substance  is  som 
what  opaque  and  studded  with  coarse  specks.  If  the  opacities  oonsi 
only  of  very  fine  dots,  or  a  few  delicate  narrow  stripes,  the  progress 
very  slow. 

According  to  Yon  Graefe,  lamellar  cataract  may  also  be  forme 
later  in  life  in  dislocated  lenses,  and  after  iritis. 

Yision  may  be  relatively  good  if  the  opacity  is  not  dense;  fi 
instance  large  print  may  be  read.  But  the  sight  is  always  improve 
by  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with  atropine,  for  this  permits  the  rays  firoi 
the  object  to  pass  through  the  clear  marginal  portion  of  the  lens, 
have  seen  cases  in  which  the  difference  in  the  sight,  before  and  afU 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  has  been  most  marked ;  so  that  persons  wh 
prior  to  it,  could  with  difficulty  decipher  large  letters,  were  afterward 
able  to  read  the  smallest  print.  The  accompanying  diagrams  (Figs.  S 
and  32)  will  explain  this.     Fig.  31  (a)  the  undilated  pupil  occupie 

Fig.  31.  Fig.  32. 


by  the  opacity  (&),  which  extends  beneath  the  iris  as  &r  as  the  dotte 
line  (c),  where  the  transparent  margin  (d)  commences.     As  the  latte 
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18  completely  covered  bj  the  iris,  the  rays  can  only  pass  through  the 
OKitnil  opaqne  portion ;  hence  the  indistinctness  of  sight.  But  on  dila- 
ta&n  of  the  pupil  (Fig.  32)  the  transparent  margin  (d)  is  exposed, 
and  the  rays  can  now  pass  through  it  to  the  retina.  The  solution  of 
atropine  to  be  used  for  dilating  the  pupil  should  be  extremely  weak 
(gr.  j.  to  eight  or  twelve  oxmces  of  water),  so  that  we  may  obtain  com- 
plete dilatation  of  the  pupil  without  any  paralysis  of  the  accommoda- 
tion.  If  this  point  is  not  attended  to,  we  may  easily  be  misled  by  the 
hci  of  the  patient's  complaining  that  after  the  dilatation  the  sight  is 
dim  and  misty,  which  may  be  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  accom- 
modation is  paralysed  by  the  atropine,  which  was  too  strong. 

Persons  suffering  from  lamellar  cataract  are  often  supposed  to  be 
di<Hi.«ghted,  as  they  hold  small  objects  (a  book,  for  instance)  veiy 
dose  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  gain  larger  retinal  images.  In  time,  how- 
erw,  ^lis  constant  accommodation  for  very  near  objects  may  really  give 
rise  to  myopia  of  even  a  considerable  degree. 

In  practice,  it  is  important  to  remember  two  facts  with  regard  to 
lamellar  cataract — ^1.  That  the  opacity  is  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less 
dear  margin  of  cortical  substance,  which,  if  it  be  sufficiently  wide  and 
tnasparent,  may  admit  of  excellent  sight  when  the  pupil  is  dilated. 
2.  That  the  greater  portion  of  the  lens  is  transparent  and  in  a  nor- 
mal condition,  and  will,  therefore,  swell  up  far  more  than  a  cataractous 
las,  after  laceration  of  the  capsule  and  the  admission  of  the  aqueous 
hunour,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  needle  operation. 

U.  Cortical  Cataract. — The  opacity  generally  commences  at  the 
margin.  Small,  greyish-white  stripes  are  observed  running  towards 
ihe  centre  of  the  lens.  At  the  very  commencement,  the  interjacent 
lens  substance  is  either  perfectly  transparent,  or  but  sparsely  studded 
with  Kttle  opaque  dots.  Soon,  however,  the  cloudiness  becomes  more 
general  and  diffuse,  until  the  whole  lens  is  involved.  Sometimes  the 
stripes  may  be  observed  both  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  cortical 
substance,  the  lens  between  them  being  transparent.  The  difference  in 
their  position  may  be  easily  recognised  with  the  oblique  illumination. 
The  anterior  stripes  are  close  behind  the  pupil,  whereas  the  others  are 
har  hack  in  the  eye,  and  appear  concave,  the  concavity  being  turned 
towards  the  observer. 

On  examining  an  incipient  cortical  cataract  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, we  notice  dark,  well-defined  stripes  intersecting  the  red  back- 
ground, and  radiating  from  the  margin  of  the  lens  to  the  centre. 
Between  them,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  lens,  there  is  often  a  fringe  of 
short,  stimted  stripes.  Punctiform  opacities,  which  with  the  oblique 
iQumination  appeared  of  a  grey  colour,  now  look  like  little  dark  dots 
strewn  about  on  and  between  the  stripes. 

In  rare  instances  tho  opacity,  instead  of  being  striped,  consists  of 
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iimnmerable  little  dots  with  clear  portions  of  lens  substance  betwe< 
them.     With  the  naked  eye  it  looks  like  a  di£hise  nniform  opacity. 

The  following  symptoms  are  characteristic  of  a  folly  formed,  mata 
cortical  cataract : — The  opacity  is  of  a  grey  or  bluish- white  colour,  whi< 
increases  somewhat  in  density  towards  the  centre.  On  account  of  tb 
white  tint,  the  movements  of  the  pupil  appear  peculiarly  marked  ai 
distinct.  If  the  volume  of  the  lens  be  increased  through  the  imbibition 
fluid,  the  iris  may  be  slightly  arched  forward,  and  the  pupil  somewh 
dilated  and  sluggish.  The  stripes  are  broad,  white,  and  often  vei 
opalescent,  like  mother  of  pearl.  There  is  no  admixture  of  yellow 
the  colour  of  the  opacity,  which  proves  at  once  that  the  nucleus  is  n 
hard.  With  the  oblique  illumination,  we  notice  that  the  outer  layers 
the  cortical  substance,  although  opaque,  are  somewhat  translucent,  i 
that  we  can  see  through  them  into  the  deeper  layers.  This  is  of  ii 
portance  with  regard  to  the  consistence,  for  in  the  very  soft  or  the  flu 
cataract  the  dense  white  opacity  reaches  quite  up  to  the  capsule,  and 
not  at  all  diaphanous. 

Yon  Graefe*  calls  attention  to  a  peculiar  cataract  which  is  sometim 
met  with  in  early  infancy.  Its  diagnosis  is  of  special  importance,  as 
is  very  frequently  complicated  with  lesions  of  the  deeper  structure 
the  eyeball.  It  commences  as  a  milky- white  cloud  in  the  outer  portio] 
of  the  cortical  substance,  and  soon  reaches  quite  up  to  the  capsul 
The  opacity  is  either  completely  homogeneous,  or  studded  with  smf 
white  dots  which  extend  close  up  to  the  capsule.  The  lens,  which  is  i 
first  somewhat  increased  in  volume,  soon  diminishes  again  in  size  < 
account  of  the  absorption  of  its  fluid  constituents.  In  cases,  therefoi 
in  which  the  volume  of  the  lens  is  much  diminished,  and  considerali 
opacities  are  lodged  in  the  central  portions  of  the  anterior  capsule,  tl 
degree  of  sight  and  the  state  of  the  field  of  vision  should  always  1 
carefully  tested  prior  to  an  operation,  in  order  that  the  existence  of  ai 
deep-seated  lesion  may  be  detected.  This  form  is  not  un&equent 
confined  to  one  eye. 

The  progress  of  cortical  cataract  is  generally  rapid,  more  especial 
in  children,  in  whom  it  may  become  mature  in  the  course  of  a  few  weel 
or  months.  In  adults  it  may  increase  but  slowly,  particularly  if  tl 
stripes  are  narrow  and  few  in  number.  Broad  stripes  and  large  flocc 
lent  opacities  indicate  a  rapid  progress.  As  cataract  is  not  of  vei 
common  occurrence  before  the  age  of  fifty,  we  should  always  asce 
tain  whether  it  may  not  have  been  produced  by  some  special  cause,  sm 
as  injury  to  the  lens  or  internal  inflammation  of  the  eye.  If  boi 
eyes  are  affected,  the  urine  should  be  tested  for  the  presence  of  suga 
as  diabetes  is  a  not  xmfirequent  cause  of  cataract. 

Cortical  cataract  is  always  soft.    In  children  it  may  be  almost  flui< 
•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  i,  2,  p.  256. 
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Although  its  oQnsistence  increases  with  adyancing  years,  it  is  generally 
free  from  a  hardiah  nnclens  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five,  and 
BofficieDtly  pulpy  to  be  readily  removed  by  linear  extraction. 

When  a  mature  cortical  cataract  has  existed  for  some  time,  it  may 
undergo  certain  retrogressive  changes.  Its  fluid  and  fotty  constituents 
may  become  absorbed,  and  the  cortical  substance  become  more  dry  and 
oonaoHdated.  As  absorption  proceeds,  the  cataract  shrivels  up,  and  the 
interior  capsule  becomes  wrinkled  and  recedes  from  the  pupil,  so  that 
a  more  or  lees  deep  posterior  chamber  is  formed. 

The  C3^)6ule  sometimes  looks  like  a  little  wrinkled  bag,  containing 
small  white  chalky  chips  of  lens.  In  very  young  subjects,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lens  may  become  absorbed,  so  that  finally  there  is  nothing 
left  bat  a  small  white  shrivelled  disc,  of  a  hard  chalky  consistence. 
This  is  the  chalky  or  "  siliculose  "  cataract  of  old  writers.  Although 
this  form  may  occur  simply  as  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  the  softer 
eonstitaents  of  an  ordinary  cataract,  it  is  still  more  frequently  met  with 
in  deep-seated  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  eyeball,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  latter  stages  of  irido-choroiditis.  But  the  fluid  constituents,  instead 
of  becoming  absorbed,  may  increase,  the  structure  of  the  lens  breaking 
down,  so  that  the  cataract  may  become  extremely  soft  or  even  fluid, 
which  is  especially  the  case  in  children.  In  adults,  more  particularly 
•fter  the  age  of  thirty,  the  harder  nucleus  sets  a  limit  to  the  process  of 
softening,  which  can  then  only  afiect  the  cortex  and  not  the  whole  lens. 
Now,  if  in  such  cases  the  cortical  substance  becomes  fluid,  the  hard 
jeSow  nucleus  will  sink  down  in  it,  and  thus  the  so-called '' Morgagnian" 
cataract  will  be  produced. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  fluid  cataract  are,  that  the  opacity  is  of 
a  milky- white  or  dirty  grey  colour,  that  it  is  homogeneous,  and  that  it 
reaches  quite  up  to  the  anterior  capsule,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  are 
often  observed  small  white  dots.  There  are  no  opalescent  stripes,  and 
the  anterior  layers  of  the  cortex  are  not  translucent. 

ni.  The  Nuclear  or  Hard  Senile  Gataract, — It  has  been  already  stated 
thai  after  the  age  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  the  lens  undergoes  certain 
phygiological  changes.  The  nuclear  portion  becomes  firmer  and  more 
consolidated,  and  assumes  a  yellow  tint.  This  condition  may  exist  for 
many  years  without  any  marked  increase,  without  deterioration  of  sight, 
or  without  any  opacity  being  observable  with  the  ophthalmoscope  ;  but 
the  division  between  the  physiological  and  pathological  consolidation  and 
dondiness  is  only  one  of  degree.  When  these  senile  changes  increase  to 
nch  an  extent  that  the  sight  is  perceptibly  impaired,  and  when  the 
opacity  of  the  lens  is  progressive  and  becomes  marked  even  by  trans- 
mitted light,  I  think  that  we  must  then  no  longer  consider  it  as  a 
phygiological  condition,  but  as  commencing  nuclear  cataract.  In  the 
letter  case,  the  nucleus  presents  a  marked  yellow  or  yellowish-brown 
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tinge,  and  is  easily  distingaishable  from  the  cortical  substance,  whicl 
may  remain  clear,  except  perhaps  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tb 
nucleus.  With  the  oblique  illumination,  the  cataract  will  appear  as 
round  yellow  opacity,  situated  at  some  distance  behind  the  pupil.  Th 
anterior  layers  of  the  cortical  substance  are  translucent  and  transparem 
so  that  we  can  see  through  them  into  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  th 
pupil  throws  a  deep  shadow  upon  the  surface  of  the  opacity.  Th 
nuclear  cataract  may  be  very  dark,  even  black  in  colour,  which  is  du 
to  the  imbibition  of  haamatine.  The  *'  black  cataract "  may  easily  h 
overlooked  if  the  eye  is  not  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope  or  th 
oblique  illumination.  In  black  cataract  the  prognosis  of  the  sucoa 
must  be  somewhat  guarded,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  complicated  wit 
inflammatory  lesions  of  the  deeper  tunics  of  the  eye,  and  a  fluid  oond 
tion  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

Pure  nuclear  cataract  is  but  rarely  met  with.  In  the  great  majorit 
of  cases  of  senile  cataract  the  cortex  is  also  affected,  so  that  we  have  i 
truth  a  mixed  form — ^viz.,  a  hard  yellow  nucleus  with  a  more  or  less  fin 
cortical  substance.  I  think  it  well,  however,  to  retain  the  name  < 
**  nuclear  "  cataract  for  the  senile  form,  as  indicating  the  presence  of 
hardish  nucleus. 

Senile  cataract  generally  commences  at  the  periphery  of  the  lens  i 
the  form  of  small  centripetal  stripes,  between  which  we  may  ofte 
notice  smaller  and  shorter  spikes,  situated  at  the  very  margin  of  Hi 
lens.  The  stripes  may  run  along  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface  < 
the  lens,  the  interjacent  substance  being  clear.  The  opacity  gradual] 
becomes  more  general,  and  involves  more  and  more  the  centre  of  th 
lens  ;  the  intervals  between  the  stripes  becoming  clouded  and  perhi^ 
studded  with  small  opaque  dots  or  patches.  As  the  cataract  progresse 
the  distinction  between  the  nucleus  and  the  cortex  becomes  moi 
marked,  the  former  showing  a  distinct  yellow  tint. 

An  extremely  rare  form  of  opacity  is  the  **  spindle-cataract, 
described  amongst  some  other  writers  by  Becker.*  In  his  case 
bluish-white,  solid  process  passed  firom  t^e  centre  of  the  posteri< 
surface  of  the  anterior  capsule  straight  back,  until,  gradually  increasin 
in  width,  it  ended  in  a  delicate  bluish-grey  vesicle,  enclosing  the  innf 
portion  of  the  nucleus ;  from  the  posterior  pole  of  the  latter  another  soli 
process  reached  back  to  the  centre  of  the  posterior  capsule. 

Sometimes  the  stripes  commence  in  the  posterior  cortex,  extendin 
from  the  margin  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  where  they  coalesce 
the  opacity  thus  assuming  a  stellate  appearance.  The  intervals  betwee 
the  stripes  may  remain  transparent  for  some  time,  as  also  the  nudea 
portion  of  the  lens,  so  that  we  can  see  quite  to  the  back  of  the  lattei 
The  view  of  the  background  of  the  eye  is  of  course  obscured  in  th 
•  "Bericht  tiber  die  Wiener  Augenklinik,"  1867,  p.  99. 
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OQitre  by  the  oonflnence  of  the  stripes,  but  if  the  segments  between 
them  are  dear,  we  may  yet  at  the  periphery  distinguish  the  details  of 
the  fimdas ;  snch  forms  are  often  extremely  slow  in  their  progress. 
When  opacities  commence  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  either  in 
the  form  of  centripetal  stripes  or  of  circumscribed  spots  or  patches,  the 
geoeral  condition  of  the  eye  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  this  form 
of  cataract  (posterior  polar  cataract)  not  unfiequently  shows  itself  in 
the  later  stages  of  sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior,  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
detachm^it  of  the  retina,  and  other  deep-seated  lesions.  The  co*exist- 
ence  of  any  such  complication  would,  of  course,  nmterially  affect  our 
prognosis  of  the  result  of  an  operation. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  incipient  cataracts  in  which  there  is  a 
mariced  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  opacity,  according  to 
whether  the  oblique  illumination  or  the  oph^almosoope  be  used  for 
exauninaiion.  On  account  of  the  great  opalescence  of  the  stripes,  the 
opacity  is  very  apparent  to  the  naked  eye  and  with  the  oblique  illnmina- 
^on ;  yet,  on  testing  the  vision,  we  find  it  surprisingly  good,  and  with 
the  ophlhahnoBcope  we  can,  with  a  Httle  management,  clearly  distin- 
goish  the  details  of  the  fundus.  I  have  noticed  this  peculiarity  several 
times  in  myopic  patients ;  the  progress  has  generally  been  very  slow. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  one  of  the  first  symptoms  noticed  by  a 
person  affected  with  incipient  cataract  is,  that  distant  objects  appear 
somewhat  indistinct  and  hazy,  or  as  if  surrounded  by  a  halo.  After 
a  time,  near  objects  also  become  indistinct,  and  in  reading,  the  print 
haa  to  he  approximated  closer  to  the  eye  or  observed  through  a  strong 
ccmrex  lens,  in  order  that  a  larger  retinal  image  may  be  gained.  If 
the  opacity  is  chiefly  or  entirely  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  lens,  the 
margin  heing  clear,  the  patient  will  see  best  when  his  back  is  turned  to 
the  light,  or  when  he  shades  the  eye  with  his  hand,  so  that  the  pupil 
hecomes  somewhat  enlarged.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  a  veiy  weak 
aolation  of  atropine  will  have  the  same  effect.  If  the  cloudiness  be 
ooinfined  to  the  margin  of  the  lens,  the  reverse  will  obtain ;  the  sight 
will  he  best  when  the  pupil  is  small. 

Sometimes,  persons  suffering  from  incipient  senile  cataract,  com- 
plain that  they  are  getting  myopic,  requiring  the  aid  of  a  concave 
^888  in  order  to  distinguish  distant  objects.  The  reason  of  this  fact  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  and  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  that 
there  is  some  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  lens,  which  gives  it  a  higher 
reactive  powar. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  senile  cataract  almost  always  com- 
menced at  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  extended  thence  towards  the 
margin.  This  opinion  led  to  great  mistakes,  and  caused  incipient 
cataract  to  be  often  entirely  overlooked. 

On  examining  a  mature  senile  cataract  with  the  oblique  iUumina- 
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>n,  we  at  once  notice  the  presence  of  a  yellow  jmclens.  Its  size  ma^ 
estimated  from  the  extent  of  the  yellow  reflex,  its  hardness  &om  thi 
pth  of  the  colour.  The  darker  the  yellow  tint,  the  harder  and  mon 
mpact  will  the  nucleus  be.  The  cortical  substance  is  of  a  grey  oi 
lish-white  colour,  traversed  by  numerous  centripetal  opalesoen 
ripes,  and  studded  perhaps  with  small  white  dots  or  patches. 

The  rate  of  progress  of  senile  cataract  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
th  accuracy.  It  is  far  more  rapid  in  the  cortex  than  in  the  nucleus 
)metimes,  years  may  elapse  before  it  arrives  at  maturity.  It  maj 
main  at  an  incipient  stagd  for  a  very  long  time  without  apparently 
aking  any  progpress,  and  then  suddenly  advance  very  rapidly,  arriving 
maturity  within  a  few  months  or  even  weeks.  We  must,  therefore 
ways  be  upon  our  guard  against  giving  a  decided  opinion  as  to  whei 
ly  given  case  of  incipient  cataract  will  be  fully  formed,  and  fit  foi 
leration.  Patients  are  sure  to  ask  this  question,  and  we  may  faXL  int4 
■eat  mistakes  by  giving  a  decided  answer.  This  can  only  be  pre 
cted  with  anything  like  certainty,  when  the  progress  of  the  case  hat 
ten  constantly  watched.  As  a  general  rule,  I  may  state  that  if  Uu 
irtical  substance  presents  broad,  white,  opalescent  stripes  and  large 
ikes  or  spots,  the  progress  is  more  rapid  than  if  the  stripes  or  spotf 
e  small  and  narrow,  and  the  intermediate  lens  substance  dear. 

Senile  cataract  occurs  most  frequently  after  the  age  of  50  or  55,  and 
►oner  or  later  generally  affects  both  eyes. 

When  a  mature  senile  cataract  has  existed  for  some  length  of  time, 
may  also  undergo  some  retrogressive  changes ;  but  these  are  h^  lest 
lan  in  the  cortical  cataract,  for  they  only  affect  the  cortical  substance 
id  not  the  nucleus,  which  becomes  harder  and  firmer.  The  fluid  con- 
ituents  may  be  partially  absorbed,  and  some  of  the  elements  ma} 
[idergo  a  fiitty  or  chalky  degeneration,  so  that  the  cataract  diminishes 
L  thickness  and  becomes  flatter,  but  is  very  coherent.  The  molecnlef 
*e  aggregated  together  into  small  masses,  which  become  adherent  tc 
le  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  or  are  often  collected  at  the  margin  oi 
le  lens.  They  may  prov^  in  so  far  dangerous,  that  they  are  very  api 
»  remain  behind  in  the  capsule  when  the  cataract  is  extracted,  and 
Lve  rise  to  secondary  cataract.  In  very  rare  instances,  a  great  portioi 
r  the  cataract  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  sight  of  the  patient  materially 
aproved.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases,  the  yellow  nucleus  ma} 
ill  be  seen  shining  through  the  cortical  substance,  now,  however,  nc 
>nger  in  the  centre,  but  sunk  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  capsnk 
Morgagnian  cataract).  If  the  cortical  substance  is  grey,  very  opaqne 
ad  pretty  uniformly  studded  with  fine  dots  or  patches,  it  maybe 
>nsidered  as  soft ;  not,  however,  pulpy  or  diffluent,  but  friable,  so  thai 
nail  coherent  portions  are  apt  to  remain  behind,  a^d  adhere  to  the  papii 
r  the  corneal  section  after  the  chief  portion  of  the  cataract  is  remoTod 
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2.— TRAUMATIC  CATARACT. 

When  the  capsule  is  perforated  or  torn  by  a  sharp  instrament,  the 
aqueous  hnmoor  is  admitted  to  the  lens  substance,  which  may  become 
npidij  opaque.     If  the  perforation  is  extremely  small  and  superficial, 
such  as  might  be  produced  by  a  very  fine  needle,  the  danger  may  be 
bat  slight.    The  lips  of  the  wound  in  the  capsule  may  unite,  and  no  per- 
manent, or  only  a  very  limited,  opacity  may  remain  ;  but  if  the  wound 
is  larger,  much  aqueous  humour  is  admitted,  and  the  lens  will  swell  up 
Terj  rapidly  and  press  upon  the  iris  and  ciliary  body.    The  iris  is  often 
oonaderably  lacerated,  or  protrudes  through  the  corneal  wound,  and 
this  greatly  increases  the  irritation  and  danger  of  severe  inflammation. 
Flakes  of  softened  lens  matter,  or  broken  portions  of  lens,  fisdl  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  iris, produce  great  irritation;  or  portions  of  lens  matter  may  exude 
Uirongh  or  become  entangled  in  the  wound.     The  inflammation,  which 
may  involve  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  choroid,  may  assume  either  a 
porolent  or  a  serous  character.  In  the  latter  case,  there  may  be  more  or 
leas  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  tension,  with  the  attendant  train  of 
glaaoomatous  symptoms.     In  children  the  danger  of  secondary  inflam- 
mation is  less  than  in  adults,  as  the  lens  is  softer,  the  iris  less  impatient 
of  pressure,  and  absorption  more  rapid ;  in  &ct,  the  lens  may  be  almost 
entirely  absorbed,    so  that  finally  there  only  l^mains  a  small,  hard, 
white  disc.     The  lens  becomes  more  rapidly  opaque  in  the  young  than 
in  elderly  persons.     I  have  occasionally   met  with  cases  in  youthful 
individuals,  in  which,  a  few  days  after  the  injury  to  the  lens,  the  latter 
had  become  almost  completely  cataractous.     The  swelling  of  the  lens 
is  often  very  considerable,  so  that  its  volume  is  much  increased ;  the 
iris  is  consequently  pushed  forward  and  the  anterior  chamber  diminished 
in  size.    This  pressure  of  the  swollen  lens  upon  the  iris  and  ciliary 
bodj  produces  great  irritation,  and  may  give  rise  to  severe  irido-cyclitis. 
The  danger  is  very  great  when  a  foreign  body — e.^.,  a  piece  of  gxm  cap 
or  a  chip  of  steel — is  lodged  in  the  lens,  or,  having  passed  through  it, 
is  fixed  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  eye,  as  it  is  frequently  followed  by 
a  most  destructive  inflammation.     After  any  injury  to  the  lens,  the 
bistory  of  the  accident  should  be  inquired  into,  and  if  it  was  caused  by 
a  chip  of  steel,  a  shot,  etc.,  the  condition  of  the  eye  must  be  carefully 
examined,  in  order  that  we  may,  if  possible,  ascertain  whether  the 
^fKign  body  be  still  in  the  eye,  and  whereabouts  it  is  situated.     After 
an  injury  to  the  lens,  the  condition  of  the  eye  must  be  anxiously  watched. 
The  tension  of  the  eyeball,  the  state  of  the  sight  and  of  the  field  of  vision 
ii^ust  be  frequently  examined,  so  that  the  earliest  symptoms  of  any 
glaucomatous  complication  may  be  detected,  and,  if  possible,  cut  short. 
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The  danger  of  sympaihetic  ophthalTnia  mnst  likewise  be  kept  in  min( 
A  traumatic  cataract  may  also  be  prodaced  throngb  a  simple  oontosiQ 
of  the  eye,  without  any  laceration  or  rupture  of  the  external  coats  c 
the  eye.  Thus  a  blow  upon  the  eye  or  over  the  head  from  the  fist,  o 
some  blunt  body  (a  piece  of  wood,  whip,  etc.)  may  give  rise  to  trail 
matic  cataract.  Special  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Lawson  to  thi 
fact  some  years  ago,  who  recorded  several  instances  of  the  kind.*  I 
such  cases,  however,  the  capsule  is  generally  ruptured,  as  was  pointe 
out  by  Von  Graef e,t  at  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  just  where  the  thiol 
anterior  passes  into  the  thin  posterior  capsule.  Sometimes,  howevei 
no  tear  in  the  capsule  can  be  detected. 

8.- CAPSULAR  CATARACT,  ETC. 

Capsular  cataract  presents  a  white,  somewhat  chalky  appearance 
and  is  situated  in  the  area  of  the  pupil.  Strictly  speaking,  this  tern 
is  inaccurate,  for  it  would  appear  that  the  capsule  itself  does  not  beoom< 
opaque,  for  although  it  may  become  wrinkled  and  changed  in  thickness 
it  retains  its  transparency,  as  has  been  shown  by  H.  Muller^  an( 
Schweigger.§  According  to  Muller,  these  opacities  are  not  owing  U 
any  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  capsule  itself,  but  are  due  to  th( 
deposition  on  its  inner  surface  of  new  layers  of  a  substance  which  ii 
often  much  akin  in  its  structure  to  that  of  the  capsule,  but  is  in  othei 
cases  of  a  fibrous  character.  Certain  hyaline  changes  also  occur  in  thi 
capsules  of  old  persons,  which  are  chiefly  situated  at  the  inner  sur&oc 
of  the  anterior  capsule.  If  these  transparent  hyaline  deposits  should 
undergo  here  and  there  chalky  degeneration,  they  become  manifest  tc 
the  observer,  appearing  as  small  whitish  deposits  on  the  anterior  sor 
face  of  the  lens. 

Schweigger  insists  strongly  on  the  fact  that  capsular  cataract  onl} 
occurs  as  a  complication  of  a  previous  cataractous  opacity  of  the  lens 
Thus,  when  the  fluid  constituents  become  absorbed  in  a  retrograding 
cataract,  the  harder  portions  may  become  adherent  to  the  inner  portion  oi 
the  capsule,  and  thus  produce  an  opacity  at  the  inner  side  of  the  latto", 
the  capsule  being  here  also  somewhat  wrinkled  and  perhaps  thinned 
This  opacity  is  chiefly  situated  in  the  area  of  the  pupil,  and  is  of  a 
whitish  or  whitish-brown  tint,  and  incrusted  with  chalky  deposits  or 
fragments  of  cholestearine  crystals,  and  its  situation  close  behind  the 
anterior  capsule  becomes  very  evident  with  the  oblique  illumination.  The 

•  Vide  *'  B.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  iv,  179 ;  also  Mr.  Lawson's  book  "  On  Injuries  oi 
the  Eye,"  p.  180. 

t  **  Berliner  KUnische  WochenBchrift,"  1864, 19.  A  translation  of  this  Lectnn 
upon  Traumatic  Cataract  will  be  found  in  the  **  Ophth.  Beriew,"  ii,  187. 

t  "  A.  f.  O.,"  ii,  2,  63,  and  iii,  1,  65.  §  Ibid.,  yiii,  1,  227. 
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intn-capeiikr  cells  are  generally  onclianged,  excepting  they  have  become 
destroyed  during  the  process  of  adhesion  between  the  inner  surface  of 
the  capenle  and  the  lens  snbstanoe.  The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of 
capsnlar  opacity  in  retrogressive  lenticular  cataract  is  of  much  practical 
importance  in  performing  the  operation  of  extraction,  for,  on  account 
of  the  toughness  and  adhesion  of  the  capsule  to  the  subjacent  lens  sub- 
stance, sufficient  laceration  with  the  cystotome  will  be  very  difficult,  and 
a  displacement  of  the  lens  may  easily  occur.  In  such  cases,  it  is  better, 
therefore,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  divide  the  capsule  with  the  pricker, 
to  seize  its  anterior  layer  with  a  pair  of  fine  iridectomy  forceps,  and 
gently  withdraw  it,  which  will  not  only  affi^rd  a  sufficient  opening  for 
the  ready  exit  of  the  lens,  but  also  remove  the  opaque  thickened  capsule, 
which  would  have  subsequently  materially  interfered  with  the  sight. 
Or  again,  in  such  a  case  the  extraction  of  the  lens  in  its  capsule  maybe 
indicated,  for  in  these  retrogressive  cataracts  the  adhesion  between  the 
capsule  and  the  zonula  of  Zinn  is  generally  so  much  loosened  that  the 
lens  escapes  very  readily  in  its  capsule,  there  being  the  less  fear  of  a 
rapture  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  generally  abnormally  tough  and  adherent 
to  the  lens. 

Capsular  cataract  is  fonnd  most  frequently  in  those  opacities  of 
the  lens  which  are  complicated  with  irido-choroiditis,  and  here  great 
proliferation  of  the  intra-capsular  cells  occurs ;  they  may  subseqnently 
undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  finally  disappear  and  be  replaced  by 
calcareous  deposits;  the  chalky  degeneration  of  the  lens  not  unfire- 
qnently  taking  its  start  from  the  capsule  (Schweigger).*  As  capsular 
cataract  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  later  stages  of  irido-choroiditis, 
the  history  of  the  case  and  the  general  condition  of  the  eye,  as  well  as 
\he  degree  of  sight  and  the  extent  of  the  visual  field,  must  be  carefully 
examined  before  any  operation  is  undertaken,  in  order  that  the  presence 
of  any  deep-seated  lesions  (e.g.,  detachment  of  retina)  may  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Anterior  centred  capsular  cataract  may  be  congenital,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently formed  in  early  childhood,  in  consequence  of  a  perforating  ulcer 
of  the  oom^a.  If  it  is  congenital,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  iritis  or  of 
an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  it  is  probably  due  to  some  intra-uterine  arrest  of 
derelopment.  But  it  is  generally  caused  by  an  ulcer  in  the  cornea,  and 
occurs  in  this  way :  if  an  ulcer,  which  is  situated  at  or  near  the  centre 
of  the  cornea,  perforates  the  latter,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  the  iris 
and  lens  fall  forward  and  come  in  contact  with  the  cornea.  Plastic 
lymph  is  efinsed  in  the  ulcer,  and  a  little  nodule  of  this  is  deposited 
upon  the  centre  of  the  capsule.  As  the  pnpil  contracts  on  the  escape 
of  the  aqueous  hnmour,  only  the  central  portion  of  the  capsule  remains 
mioovered  by  the  iris,  and  this  is,  therefore,  the  place  where  the  cataract 
•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  riu,  1,  236. 
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formed.  As  the  nutrition  of  the  lens  is  impaired  near  the  deposit  of 
mph  from  the  disturbance  in  the  osmosis,  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
>rtical  substance  in  its  vicinity  become  somewhat  opaque,  the  intra- 
kpsular  cells  perhaps  also  undergoing  proliferation,  etc.  The  uloer  of 
10  cornea  heals,  and  on  the  aqueous  humour  becoming  again  retained, 
tears  through  the  adhesion  between  the  cornea  and  the  capsule,  the 
is  and  lens  recede  to  their  former  position,  but  the  capsular  opacity 
^mains.  Frequently  the  deposit  of  lymph  on  the  capsule  becomes 
^sorbed,  and  only  the  opacity  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  and 
le  contiguous  portion  of  the  lens  remains  behind,  the  capsule  though 
langed  in  its  thickness  being  transparent.  Now  if  the  cornea  sube&- 
lently  clears,  the  true  origin  of  the  capsular  cataract  may  remain 
Qsuspected.  But  even  in  an  apparently  transparent  cornea  I  have 
^;en,  with  the  oblique  illumination,  been  able  to  diBOOver  a  trace  of  a 
mtral  opacity,  showing  the  seat  of  a  former  ulcer.  Even,  however,  if 
le  cornea  should  in  after  years  be  quite  clear,  this  would  not  be  a  proof 
lat  there  had  not  been  a  small  central  perforating  ulcer,  for  we  oon- 
antly  find  extensive  and  deeply  situated  corneal  opacities  clearing  away 
3rfectly  in  the  course  of  time.  Another  objection  which  is  sometimes 
rged  against  this  view  of  the  origin  of  central  anterior  capsular 
itaract  is,  that  there  could  have  been  no  perforation  if  no  anterior 
^echia  remains.  But  the  very  &ct  of  the  formation  of  the  capsular 
itaract  in  this  way,  precludes  the  existence  of  an  anterior  synechia  (at 
last  in  the  centre),  for  the  adhesion  between  the  anterior  surface  of 
le  capsule  and  the  cornea  must  be  so  slight  that  the  re-accumuladon 
P  the  aqueous  humour  is  sufficient  to  tear  it  through ;  which  could  not 
scur  if  so  much  lymph  was  efiused  as  to  produce  an  anterior  synechia, 
[oreover  in  very  rare  instances,  of  which  I  saw  one  several  years  ago 
b  Prof.  Arlt's,  in  Vienna,  we  may  trace  a  very  delicate  thread  of 
rmph  from  the  anterior  capsule  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cornea. 
iThen  the  central  capsular  cataract  is  vejy  prominent,  and  elevated 
ix>ve  the  surface  of  the  capsule,  it  is  termed  ^^ pyramidal  cataract;^ 
ut  even  in  such  cases  Muller  has  found  it  covered  by  transparent 
Eipsule.  Very  superficial  wounds  of  the  lens  may  also  produce  anterior 
Eipsular  cataract,  if,  together  with  the  cataractous  changes  in  the  lens 
Dibstance,  the  intra-capsular  cells  undergo  proliferation.  Mr.  Hulke* 
[links  that  it  is  produced  in  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  the  following 
lanner,  it  being  remembered  that  the  space  between  the  cornea  and 
le  lens  is  only  very  slight : — "  Li  ophthalmia  neonatorum  when  the 
3mea  becomes  inflamed  and  swollen,  its  posterior  surface  may  actually 
>me  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  lens,  and  then  a  dot  of  lymph 
oured  out  upon  the  latter  by  the  inflamed  cornea,  or  even  the  mere 
ressure  contact,  may  give  rise  to  opacity  by  preventing  the  proper 
•  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  i,  188. 
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nntriiioiuJ  OBmose  throngh  the  capsule."  Mr.  HatcbinBon,*  on  the 
other  hand,  snpposes  that  *'  the  mere  proximity  of  the  inflammatory 
iction  on  the  snrface  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  suffices  to  disturb 
the  nutrition  of  the  lens  capsule,  and  to  produce  deposits."  It  is  diffi- 
eoh  to  understand,  however,  why,  if  this  were  so,  the  disturbance  of 
the  nutrition,  and  the  deposits  should  always  be  confined  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  capsule  in  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  and  not  also  affect 
the  more  peripheral  parts.  Mauthnerf  has  observed  a  double  pyra- 
midal cataract,  where  one  apex  ran  outwards  towards  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  other  towards  the  centre  of  the  lens,  the  anterior  capsule 
fonning  the  common  base  of  the  pyramids. 

Anterior  capsular  cataract  may  also  appear  after  iritis ;  if  an  effusion 
of  lymph  has  taken  place  into  the  area  of  the  pupil,  and  the  posterior 
spechiffi  subsequently  yield  to  the  action  of  atropine,  etc.,  the  adhesions 
a&d  deposits  of  lymph  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil  may  gradually  disappear, 
while  the  central  nodule  of  exudation  in  its  area  remains,  and,  on 
icooimt  of  the  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  lens  at  this  point, 
may  give  rise  to  cataractous  changes  in  the  subjacent  lens  matter. 

Changes  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  are  of  far  less  frequent 
occurrence  than  in  the  anterior.     The  opacities  which  are  met  with  at 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  (hence  termed  posterior  polar  cataract) 
tre  generally  due  to  changes  in  the  cataractous  portions  of  the  neigh- 
bonring  cortical  substance,  which  may  become  intimately  adherent  to 
the  capsule,  or  hyaline  deposits  may  be  formed  upon  the  latter.     In 
rarer  instances,  a  new  formation  of  cells  is  observed  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  posterior  capsule,  being  due  to  a  proliferation  of  the  intra- 
ci^iSQlar  cells  which  have  extended  themselves   on  to  the  posterior 
cipeale  (Schweigger).^     But  the  posterior  polar  opacities   may  be 
sitnated  in  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  dose  to 
the  posterior  capsule,  being  due  to  inflammatory  or  nutritive  changes  in 
the  yiia^ous.     In  such  cases,  as    Stellwag§  points    out,  the  opacity 
presents  a  smooth  and    somewhat  glistening   aspect,    whereas   that 
dependent  on  deposits  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  is  generally 
rough   and   granular,    projecting  perhaps    somewhat  into   the   lens 
nibetance.    I   have   already  called   attention   to  the  fact  that   these 
opscities,  situated  at  or  near  the  central  portion  of  the  posterior  cap- 
sole,  are  most  frequently  due  to  some  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  lens  or  vitreous  humour,  dependent  upon  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  deeper  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  and  are  often  met  with  in  the  later 
stages  of  sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  detach- 
ment of  the  retina,  or  remain  after  serous  choroiditis. 

•"B.L.H.O.  Rep.,"Ti,136. 

t  "  ICftiithner  LehHiuoh  der  Ophthalmoscopies"  i,  148. 

J  "  A.  1  O.,**  vuL  §  "  Augenheilkunde,"  8rd  edition,  p.  158. 
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n  very  rare  ioBtances  the  opacity  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lena 
be  congenital,  and  is  then  in  all  probability  dne  to  the  imperfect 
agression  of  the  hyaloid  artery  (Amnion).* 

'.  will  now  pass  on  to  the  different  operations  soitable  to  various 
\B  of  cataract,  commencing  with  the  flap  extraction ;  bnt  before  ao 
g,  I  mnst  touch  npon  certain  important  preliminary  considerations. 
t  is  generally  deemed  important  that  a  cataract,  especially  the  senile 
1,  should  be  matnre  before  it  is  submitted  to  an  operation.      In 
ire  cataract  the  opacity  involves  the  whole  lens,  and  the  iris  throws 
)  or  no  shadow  npon  it ;  the  sight,  moreover,  is  so  mnch  impaired 
the  patient  is  nnable  to  distinguish  the  largest  print,  or  to  connt 
iTS,     J£  the  cataract  is  inmiatnre,  it  will  not  come  ont  en  masse^ 
the  transparent  portions  of  lens  substance  are  stripped  off,  and 
dn  adherent  to  the  capsule  or  the  edge  of  the  pupil.     They  swell 
ery  considerably,  and  may  produce  great  inflammation  or  a  dense 
idary  cataract.      These  observations  do  not  of  course  apply  to 
lar  cataract,  which  may  never  become  mature.     The  question  now 
s,  what  should  be  done  if  the  cataract  remains  immature  for  a  long 
,  yet  is  so  advanced  as  greatly  to  impair  vision  ?     Can  we  hasten 
rogress  ?     Undoubtedly,  but  we  run  some  risk  in  so  doing — a  risk 
h  should  not,  I  think,  be  incurred  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
3es.     I^  for  instance,  a  person  who  is  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
^  for  his  means  of  subsistence  is  affected  with  double  cataract, 
)e  progress  is  extremely  slow,  and  which,  though  very  immature, 
fficiently  dense  to  prevent  his  following  his  customary  occupation, 
\j  be  advisable  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  cataract.     This  is  to 
one  by  gently  pricking  the  lens  with  a  flne  needle,  so  as  to  slightly 
le  the  capsule  and  the  lens  substance,  and  admit  a  little  aqueous 
our.     This  may  be  repeated  several  times,  care  being  taken  not  to 
le  the  lens  too  freely  at  one  sitting,  lest  a  severe  iritis  or  irido- 
jiditis  be  set  up.     The  pupil  is  to  be  kept  widely  dilated  with 
)ine,  and  the  state  of  the  eye  narrowly  watched,  for  fear  of  any 
re  inflammatory  symptoms  ensuing.    It  is  safer  still,  as  was  reoom- 
led  by  Yon  Graef  e,  to  make  a  preliminary  iridectomy,  so  as  to  afford 
)  room  for  the  swelling  up  of  the  lens ;  moreover,  the  existence  of 
iridectomy  would  prove  of  advantage  when  the  flnal  operation  of 
»val  of  the  lens  is  performed.    This  proceeding  is,  however,  accom- 
^  by  the  disadvantage  that  it  necessitates  two  operations,  with  an 
val  of  some  weeks  between  them ;  which  often  proves  of  much  in- 
enience  and  anxiety  to  patients  who  come  from  a  distance,  or  to 
J  who  are  of  a  very  timid  and  nervous  character.     Indeed,  not 
J  patients  will  submit  to  such  repeated  operations.     Since  the 
•  "  A.  f .  O.,"  iv,  1,  59. 
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}  introduction  of  Yon  Graefe's  new  operation,  J  must  confess  that  I  have 
paid  less  heed  to  the  necessity  of  waiting  with  the  operation  until  the 
catanct  is  quite  mature,  for  I  have  obtained  excellent  results  where 
this  has  not  been  the  case;  indeed,  I  have  removed  with  perfect  success 
kmeilar  cataracts  in  persons  above  the  age  of  25.  As  a  rule,  I  should, 
however,  prefer  to  operate  on  a  cataract  which  is  quite  mature,  as  it 
affords  a  better  chance  of  complete  removal.  Again,  instead  of  hasten- 
ing the  progress  of  the  cataract,  the  lens  may  be  removed  in  its  capsule, 
which  obviates  the  danger  of  unripe  portions  being  left  behind.  Whilst, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  dangerous  to  operate  too  early,  it  may  also  be 
wrong  to  wait  too  long  after  the  cataract  is  fully  formed.  In  children 
especially,  we  should  operate  early,  for  otherwise  the  sight  and  the 
lensibiHty  of  the  retina  may  permanently  suffer,  and  oscillation  of  the 
eyeball  (nystagmus)  may  also  be  produced.  Later  in  life,  a  mature 
cataract  may  exist  for  very  many  years,  without  the  sensibility  of  the 
retina  being  affected  by  this  passive  exclusion  from  the  act  of  vision. 
But  in  children  it  is  different ;  in  them  the  passive  suppression  of  the 
retinal  image  produced  by  the  cataract,  appears  to  exert  a  similar 
influence  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  as  the  active  suppression 
which  occurs  in  cases  of  squint,  and  which  often  rapidly  leads  to  great 
unUyopia.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  when  a  mature  cataract  has 
existed  for  some  time,  it  may  undergo  certain  retrogressive  changes, 
its  fluid  constituents  may  become  absorbed,  fisttty  or  calcareous  masses 
niay  be  collected  at  its  margin  or  adhere  to  the  capsule,  and  remain 
^)dund  when  the  lens  is  removed,  giving  rise  to  inflammatory  complica- 
tions and  secondary  cataract.  It  is  wiser,  therefore,  to  operate  before 
Kudi  secondaiy  changes  have  set  in. 

Should  we  operate  upon  the  one  eye  if  the  other  is  quite  free  from 
c^tnact  ?  I  think  it  is  advisable,  where  the  operation  is  almost  certain 
of  snoceeding,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  division  or  linear  extraction  of 
cataract  of  young  individuals ;  for  the  operated  eye,  although  differing 
gnsUy  in  its  state  of  refraction  &om  the  other,  will  still  assist  some- 
what in  the  act  of  vision.  The  visual  field  will  be  extended,  and  the 
fear  of  amblyopia  vdll  be  removed,  as  the  eye  may  be  separately  prac- 
tised with  suitable  convex  glasses.  Moreover,  the  personal  appearance 
will  be  improved. 

Should  both  eyes  be  operated  upon  at  the  same  time  in  cases  of 
dooUe  cataract  ?  It  is  doubtless  safer  to  operate  only  on  one  eye  at  a 
time.  Unsuspected  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  or  the  temperament 
may  show  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  a  prior  knowledge 
of  which  may  prove  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  other  eye, 
and  lead  us,  perhaps,  to  select  a  different  mode  of  operation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  it  is  veiy  rare  to  see  a  bad  result 
(t^.^  suppuration  of  the  cornea)  in  both  eyes,  if  they  have  been  operated 
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on  at  one  sitting.  On  this  point  we  mnst  be  much  guided  by  ipenan 
cnmstanees.  It  may  be  yerj  inconvenient  for  the  patient  to  have  tl 
erations  divided,  and  the  treatment  thns  extended  over  a  long  perio( 

if  he  be  in  a  weak  and  nervous  condition,  it  may  be  unwise  to  subn 
n  to  the  anxiety  of  two  operations.  If  one  cataract  is  mature  and  tl 
ler  only  partially  formed,  but  yet  sufficiently  opaque  to  prevent  tl 
bient  from  following  his  customary  employment,  it  may  be  necessai 
operate  upon  the  former,  so  as  to  enable  him  speedily  to  resume  h 
^cations  whilst  the  other  is  advancing  to  maturity.  J£  no  such  neoe 
y  exists,  we  generally  wait  till  both  cataracts  are  mature. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  at  what  time  of  the  year  extraction 
rformed.  Formerly  it  was  thought  advisable  to  operate  chiefly  in  tl 
ring  and  early  summer,  but  we  now  operate  all  the  year  round,  excej 
ring  intensely  hot  or  very  cold  weather,  for  extremes  of  temperatoi 
>  not  fevourable  for  the  progress  of  the  case.  If  the  weather  is  hot  an 
pressive,  the  patients  become  very  restless,  irritable,  and  exhaastec 
e  time  of  day  is  also  of  little  or  no  moment,  although  I  myself  pref< 
J  morning,  for  we  can  then  judge  by  the  evening  whether  or  not  an 
imary  inflammatory  reaction  is  likely  to  set  in,  and  if  so,  we  ca 
bhout  loss  of  time  endeavour  to  check  it. 

Before  an  operation  is  decided^  upon,  the  general  health  must  I 
imined,  and  if  this  be  at  all  impaired  we  must  endeavour  to  improv 
IS  much  as  possible  prior  to  operating.  It  is  of  the  greatest  adrai 
re  for  the  result  of  the  operation  to  have  the  patient  in  perfect  health 
e  chief  fear  is,  that  in  a  weak  and  decrepid  person  the  vitality  of  th 
"nea  may  be  so  low  that  its  healing  power  is  greatly  impaired,  or  tha 
[nay  even  slough  after  the  operation.  A  symptom  of  some  important 

being  indicative  of  this  low  vitality,  is  the  loss  of  elasticity  of  th 
in,  so  that  if  we  pinch  up  a  fold  of  skin  on  the  back  of  the  hand  it  doe 
b  fall  back  at  once,  but  remains  wrinkled.  Severe  cough  or  chroni 
mchitis  contra-indicate  flap  extraction.  If  double  cataract  occurs  i 
cith  or  early  middle  age  (before  the  age  of  45),  and  if  its  formatioi 
rapid,  we  must  examine  whether  the  patient  is  suffering  from  diabetef 
'  this  is  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of  cataract.  The  lens  becomes  affectet 
lefly  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  health  is  nmd 
)ken.  The  cataract  is  generally  softish,  and  its  formation  rapid.  L 
I  persons  a  more  or  less  large  and  hard  nucleus  will  be  present,  bn 
bbetic  cataract  does  not  show  any  special  characteristics.  If  diabete 
found  to  exist,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  examine  the  sight  aii< 
i  field  of  vision,  as  affections  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  not  nn 
quently  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  may  therefore  co-exiff 
t.h  the  cataract  and  render  the  prognosis  of  the  result  of  an  operatioi 
favourable. 

The    general   condition  of   the   eye   should    always   be   carefullj 
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emnined  before  an  operation  for  cataract  is  determined  npon.  The 
taaon  of  the  eyeball,  the  degree  of  sight,  and  the  state  of  the  field  of 
lision  must  be  ascertained,  so  that  the  presence  of  any  deep-seated 
kiion  may  not  escape  detection.  Otherwise  we  might  fall  into  the 
f^vehensible  and  nnjnstifiable  error  of  operating  npon  an  amaurotic 
ere.  • 

Should  the  patient  be  suffering  from  epiphora,  dependent  upon  some 
affection  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  or  from  inflammation  of  the  eyelids 
or  the  conjunctiva,  this  should,  if  possible,  be  cured  prior  to  the  opera- 
don,  as  any  such  complication  not  only  enhances  the  difficulties  of  the 
afier-treatment,  but  may  even  endanger  the  result  of  the  operation. 

The  method  to  be  pursued  in  examining  the  perception  of  light  and 
the  condition  of  the  field  of  vision,  in  a  person  affected  with  mature 
citaract,  has  been  already  explained  in  the  Introduction  (p.  7).     Such 
&  penon  shoxdd  be  able  to  distinguish  a  low  burning  lamp  at  a  distance 
of  10  or  14  feet,  if  his  perception  of  light  is  good,  and  there  is  no  lesion 
of  the  deeper  tunics  of  the  eye.     If  there  is  any  marked  deterioration 
of  the  perception  of  light,  or  of  the  field  of  vision,  the  history  of  the 
case  most  be  carefully  inquired  into,  in  order  that  we  may  detect  the 
preeence  of  any  complication.     If  the  upper  or  lower  half  of  the  field 
is  lost,  we  must  suspect  detachment  of  the  retina ;  if  the  lateral  halves 
are  wanting,  an   affection  of   the   optic   nerves.     Cerebral  amaurosis 
generally  causes  a  concentric  contraction  of  the  field,  or  the  latter  may 
commence  at  the  temporal  side.     In  glaucoma  the  contraction  of  the 
fidd  begins  almost  invariably  at  the  nasal  side.     If  such'a  contraction 
of  ^  field  exists,  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  must  be  ascertained,  and 
the  other  symptoms  of  glaucoma  searched  for.     If  glaucoma  attacks  an 
eye  affected  with  mature  senile  cataract,  the  glaucoma  must  first  be 
cured  by  an  iridectomy,  and  then   subsequently,  at  the  interval  of 
several  months,  the  cataract  should  be  removed.     But  this  must  not 
be  done  until  all  symptoms  of  irritation  and  increased  tension  have 
subsided,  and   the   improvement   in  the  nutrition  and  circulation  of 
the  eye  has  been  firmly  re-established.     ( Vide  the  article  on  "  Glau- 
coma.") 

"The  pupil  should  be  dilated  by  atropine  before  the  operation.  In 
»  very  presbyopic  eye,  with  an  exceedingly  shallow  anterior  chamber, 
*l^ere  is  iJways  some  danger,  even  to  an  expert  operator,  of  wounding 
^  iris  either  before  the  counter-puncture  is  made,  or  whilst  the  flap  is 
^)cuig  formed.  Wide  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  the  best  safeguard 
•g^nst  such  a  danger,  for  the  iris  will  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of 
^  puncture,  the  counter-puncture,  and  the  line  of  incision.  When  the 
*<lQeou8  humour  flows  off,  the  pupil  again  contracts  somewhat ;  but  this 
^  not  be  of  much  consequence,  as  the  section  should  by  this  time  be 
>**riy  completed.     The   degree   and  rapidity  with  which   the  pupil 
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dilates  under  the  influence  of  atropiue  also  afford  ns  a  hint  as  to  tl 
probability  of  iritis.  Yon  Qraefe  has  called  attention  to  the  £act  that 
the  iris  is  easily  and  quickly  affected  by  atropine,  there  is  less  tendeni 
t9  subsequent  iritis  than  if  its  action  is  tardy  and  imperfect. 

The  patient  should  be  operated  upon  in  the  recumbent  positio 
being  placed  either  on  a  couch  or  in  his  bed.  In  the  Hospital  I  pref 
operating  in  the  ward,  as  there  is  considerable  risk  of  the  dressii 
being  disturbed  in  the  removal  of  the  patient  from  the  operatii 
theatre.  The  light  should,  if  possiUe,  come  from  the  side,  for  ih 
dazzles  the  patient  less,  and  causes  much  less  reflection  upon  the  com 
than  when  it  comes  from  the  foot  of  the  bed  or  from  a  skylight  T] 
latter,  indeed,  is  the  worst  light  of  all  for  eye  operations,  more  espedal 
those  of  a  very  delicate  nature. 

The  position  which  the  operator  is  to  assume  with  regard  to  ti 
patient  will  depend  upon  which  eye  is  to  be  operated  on,  and  upon  t 
fact  whether  ihe  surgeon  is  ambidexter  or  not.  Some  think  it  a  «» 
q[ud  non  that  an  oculist  should  be  able  to  use  both  hands  equally  wei 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  By  changing  his  position,  he  may  alwa 
operate  with  the  right  hand  upon  either  eye,  either  by  the  upper 
lower  section.  Yet  I  strongly  advise  every  surgeon  to  practice  operati] 
with  the  left  hand,  for  he  will  constantly  find  it  a  great  advantage  to  1 
able  to  use  it  well.  For  instance,  in  performing  iridectomy  it  is  ve 
desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to  grasp  the  iris  with  the  forceps  he 
in  the  left  hand,  and  snip  it  off  with  the  scissors  in  the  right,  or  vi 
versa.  Still,  if  he  finds  after  much  practice  on  the  dead  subject,  that  ] 
cannot  operate  for  extraction  nearly  so  well  with  the  left  hand  as  wi 
the  right,  he  should  not  endanger  the  result  of  the  operation  by  nm 
the  left  hand.  If  the  left  eye  is  to  be  operated  on  (either  by  ti 
upper  or  lower  section),  the  surgeon,  if  he  is  not  ambidexter,  is  to  se 
himself  on  the  couch  in  front  of  the  patient,  and  on  his  left  side.  If  1 
operates  with  his  left  hand,  he  will  stand  behind  the  patient.  Tl 
latter  position  is  also  to  be  assumed  when  the  right  eye  is  to  be  op 
rated  on. 

4.— FLAP  EXTRACTION. 

The  section  may  be  made  either  upwards  or  downwards,  as  tJ 
advantages  are  pretty  evenly  balanced.  The  downward  section  i 
however,  the  easier  of  the  two.  There  is  often,  moreover,  an  unoo] 
troUable  tendency  for  the  eye  to  roll  upwards  beneath  the  lid,  whic 
materially  enhances  the  difficulties  of  the  operation,  and  may  great 
embarrass  the  operator,  especially  during  the  laceration  of  the  capsn 
and  the  exit  of  the  lens.  The  chief  advantages  of  each  mode  of  op 
rating  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  as  follows : — In  favour  of  the  upp< 
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aectkm,  it  may  be  nrged  that  the  broad  smooth  Bnr&oe  of  the  inside  of 
the  upper  lid  will  lie  in  contact  with  the  section  and  siipport  it,  and  thus 
fihcOitate  the  xmion ;  whereas  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid  may  mb  against 
the  1^  of  the  incision,  or  even  get  between  them,* set  up  considerable 
initation,  and  prevent  the  nnion  by  first  intention.  Again,  if  in  the 
upper  sectkm  the  wonnd  does  not  nnite  by  first  intention,  either  from 
^  oocnrrence  of  prolapse  of  the  iris,  or  suppuration  of  the  edge  of 
incision,  the  cicatrix  thus  produced  will  be  hidden  by  the  upper  lid. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  prolapse  has  produced  much 
distortion  of  the  pupil,  the  latter  may  be  so  much  coyered  by  the  upper 
lid  at  greatly  to  impair  the  vision ;  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
an  artificial  pupil  in  another  direction.  The  advantages  offered  by  the 
lower  section  are,  that  it  is  more  easy  of  performance ;  as  are  also  the 
dirisionof  the  capsule,  the  exit  of  the  cataract,  and  the  removal  of  the 
raoains  of  cortical  substance.  The  cornea  is,  moreover,  less  liable  to 
be  braised,  and  should  suppuration  of  the  cornea  occur,  it  is  more 
fikely  to  limit  itself  than  in  the  upper  section.  Bearing  these  points  in 
mind,  I  should  advise  the  beginner  at  first  to  perform  the  lower  section, 
until  he  has  acquired  sufficient  dexterity  and  experience  in  operating  to 
gire  each  method  a  fair  trial. 

The  instruments  required  for  flap  extraction  are— 1.  An  extraction 
Imife.  2.  A  pair  of  forceps  for  fixing  the  eyeball.  3.  A  pricker  or 
Oraefe's  cystotome,  for  dividing  the  capsxde.  4.  A  curette,  which,  fi)r 
OQBTenience  sake,  is  fixed  to  the  other  end  of  the  pricker.  5.  A  blunt- 
pointed  secondary  knife. .   6.  A  blunt-pointed  pair  of  scissors. 

Varioua  forms  of  extraction  knives  are  recommended  by  different 
ofenUm,    I  myself  prefer  Sichel's  knife  (Fig.  38).    It  is  rather  long 

Fig.  3d. 


and  narrow,  and  increases  regularly,  but  not  too  abruptly,  from  point 
io  heel,  so  that  the  flap  is  formed  by  simply  pushing  the  blade  on 
thiongh  the  anterior  chamber  until  the  section  is  completed.  Its  wedge 
ihape  fills  up  the  gap,  and  prevents  the  premature  escape  of  the  aqueous 
Intmonr.  The  handle  is  to  be  lightly  held  between  the  thumb,  fore, 
and  middle  finger,  the  thumb  being  slightly  bent  outwards  at  the  joint. 
The  elbow  must  be  kept  close  to  the  side  and  the  wrist  steady,  so  that 
all  movements  are  made  from  the  .fingers  and  hand. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  operation,  and  I  shall 
tlmmghont  suppose  that  the  right  eye  is  to  be  operated  upon  by  the 
tipper  section. 

I  shall  enter  somewhat  at  length  into  the  description  of  the  mode  of 
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operating,  the  accidents  which  may  occur,  and  the  principles  wh 
should  guide  us  in  the  after-treatment,  because  most  of  these  questi< 
are  of  importance  in  every  mode  of  operating  for  the  extraction 
cataract ;  hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  surgeon  shoold 
acquainted  with  them,  even  although  he  may  entirely  abandon  1 
common  flap  extraction  for  Von  Graefe's  operation,  or  some  other. 

The  operator  should  stand  or  sit  behind  the  patient,  who  is  to 
placed  in  the  recumbent  position.  K  he  is  about  to  operate  with< 
fixation,  he  will  hold  the  upper  eyelid  with  the  forefinger  of  his  1 
hand,  drawing  it  upwards  and  away  from  the  eye.  The  tip  of  the  secc 
finger  is  to  be  placed  gently  against  the  sclerotic  on  the  nasal  side 
the  cornea,  so  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from  rolling  too  far  inwards.  . 
assistant  is  to  draw  the  lower  eyelid  down  without  everting  it.  Ma 
of  our  best  operators  do  not  employ  fixation,  and  generally  nu 
admirable  sections ;  but  yet  cases  will  occur  in  which  even  the  m 
skilled  operator  does  not  make  the  counter-puncture  just  at  the  desii 
point.  The  chief  difficulty  in  operating  without  fixation  is,  that  the  ( 
may  roll  swiftly  inwards  directly  the  puncture  is  made,  or  even  befc 
80  that  the  cornea  becomes  almost  hidden  in  the  inner  canthus,  and  i 
knife  has  to  traverse  the  anterior  chamber  and  to  make  the  count 
puncture,  without  the  operator  being  able  to  see  its  course.  This  ? 
prove  extremely  embarrassing  to  the  beginner,  and  may  even  unnei 
him  for  the  remainder  of  the  operation.  I  should,  therefore,  8tron| 
recommend  him  to  fix  the  eyeball,  as  this  greatly  facilitates  the  fi 
part  of  the  operation,  and  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
doing  so.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  fixation  often  produces  pi 
and  much  irritation,  but  this  will  hardly  occur,  if  it  be  gently  and  ca 
fully  done.  Moreover,  so  sensitive  an  eye  would  prove  most  difficult 
operate  upon  without  fixation.  Afterwards,  when  the  operator  1 
gained  more  confidence  and  dexterity,  he  may  do  without  it,  if 
chooses.  Various  instruments  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose,  I 
the  common  fixing  forceps  are  the  best.  Their  use  in  this  operation  I 
long  been  advocated  by  Von  Graefe,  and  more  lately  by  Mr.  Fran 
As  soon  as  the  counter-puncture  is  made,  they  are  to  be  removed,  for  \ 
eye  is  then  completely  under  our  control.  The  operator  should  rati 
fix  the  eye  himself  than  entrust  this  to  an  assistant,  for  it  is  impossil 
that  their  hands  can  work  together  with  such  unanimity  as  if  be 
hands  are  guided  by  the  same  volition.  If  fixation  be  employed, 
assistant  must  hold  the  lids.  If  the  right  eye  is  to  be  operated  on, 
should  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the  patient,  and  place  the  tips  of  t 
fore  and  second  finger  of  his  right  hand  upon  the  edge  of  the  upper 
(without  touching  the  lashes),  and  draw  it  gently  upwards  and  a  lit 
inwards,  away  from  the  eyeball.  1£  the  lids  are  at  all  moist,  a  piece 
linen  may  be  folded  round  the  fingers,  so  as  to  prevent  their  slippii 
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The  lower  lid  is  to  be  held  with  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand.  But  if 
the  assistant  is  not  dexterons  ajid  trustworthy,  and  the  surgeon  cannot 
operate  well  without  fixation,  the  spring  speculum  may  be  employed 
to  keep  the  lids  apart,  but  I  am  rather  afraid  of  it,  as  it  is  apt  to 
irritate  the  eye,  and  to  press  upon  the  eyeball. 

The  operation  is  divided  into  three  periods — 1st.  The  formation 
of  the  flap  ;  2nd.  The  laceration  of  the  capsule ;  3rd.  The  removal  of 
the  lens. 

F^st  Period. — Let  us  again  assume  that  the  right  eye  is  to  be 
operated  upon  by  the  upper  section,  and  that  the  operator  will  fix  the 
eye.  Holding  the  forceps  in  his  left  hand,  he  seizes  a  fold  of  conjunc- 
tiya  and  subconjunctival  tissue  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea  (as 
in  Fig.  34  after  France),  or,  as  I  prefer  it,  rather  more  to  the  nasal  side, 
and  draws  the  eyeball  gently  down,  so  as  to  bring  the  cornea  well  into 
^iew.  Then,  holding  the  knife  lightly  in  his  right  hand,  and  steadying 
tiie  latter  by  placing  his  ring 

or  little   finger    against  the  ^^-  ^^' 

temple,  he  enters  the  point  at 
the  outer  side  of  the  cornea, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  line  from 
its  edge,  and  just  at  its  trans- 
rerse  diameter,  and  then  car- 
ries the  blade  steadily  and 
rather  slowly  across  the  ante- 
rior chamber  to  the  point  of 
ODonter-puncture,  keeping  it 
qiute  parallel  to  the  iris.  Spe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  not  to 
rotate  it  or  to  press  upon  its 
edge,  but  rather  to  press  upon 

the  hack  of  the  blade,  as  if,  in  fact,  he  were  wishing  to  cut  with 
thia.  K  this  be  done,  the  blade  will  be  pushed  steadily  on  and  fill  up 
the  gap,  thus  preventing  the  premature  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
I  find  this  pressing  upon  the  back  of  the  blade  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  for  the  young  operator  to  acquire.  The  eyes  of  the  operator  are 
not  to  be  kept  fiixed  upon  the  point  of  the  knife,  but  upon  the  point 
where  he  wishes  to  make  the  counter-puncture,  for  this  will  insure  the 
knife  being  brought  out  at  the  desired  spot,  which  should  lie  slightly 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  line  from  its  edge. 
As  soon  as  the  counter-puncture  is  made,  the  forceps  are  to  be  removed 
and  the  handle  of  the  knife  turned  back  towards  the  temple,  the  blade 
heing  pushed  steadily  on  imtil  the  section  is  all  but  finished.  When 
only  a  small  bridge  of  cornea  remains  undivided,  the  section  is  to  be 
slowly  completed  by  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  a  little  forwards, 
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and,  instead  of  canying  it  straight  on,  drawing  it  back  from  lieel 
point  nntil  the  section  is  finished.  Yon  Ghraefe  insists  especially  up 
the  advantage  of  doing  this,  for  as  the  narrowest  part  of  the  hli 
thns  issnes  last  from  the  incision,  the  flap  will  be  less  elevated  than 
the  broad  part;  moreover,  the  altered  position  and  direction  of  i 
knife  canse  a  relaxation  in  the  tension  of  the  mnscles  of  ihe  eye,  a 
thns  diminish  straining.  When  the  incision  is  completed,  the  upper 
is  to  be  gently  and  carefrdly  dropped,  so  that  it  may  not  catch  in  betwc 
the  lips  of  the  wonnd  and  evert  the  flap.  The  patient  having  ht 
calmed  by  a  few  words  of  enconragement,  we  pass  on  to  the 

Second  Period^  ike  Opening  of  the  Capsule, — This  may  be  done  eitl 


Fig.  86. 


Fig.  35. 


with  the  pricker  (Fig.  35,  which  represents  this  inst? 
ment,  together  with  the  curette,  which  is  placed  at  i 
other  end  of  the  handle),  or  with  Gh'aefe's  cystotoz 
The  patient  is  directed  to  look  weU  down  to  his  ft 
and  the  npper  lid  being  slightly  lifted,  the  pricker 
introduced  with  its  blunt  angle  downwards.  Wli 
anived  at  the  inner  side  of  the  pupil,  it  is  sligh 
rotated,  so  as  to  turn  its  point  against  the  capsc 
which  is  to  be  divided  across  as  far  as  the  outer  ed 
of  the  pupil  by  one  or  more  incisions.  The  point 
then  turned  downwards,  and  the  instrument  carefa 
removed,  so  as  not  to  entangle  it  in  the  iris  or  conn 
For  flap  extraction  I  prefer  Qraefe's  cystotome  (Fig. 
— ^beside  it  is  an  enlarged  view),  as  it  makes  a  fn 
opening,  and  as  we  need  not  change  its  horicontal  po 
tion  in  lacerating  the  capsule,  whereas  the  handle  of  t 
pricker  requires  to  be  a  little  elevated,  which  caiu 
more  or  less  gaping  of  the  section.  Care  must  be  tak 
not  to  press  the  point  of  the  pricker  or  cystotome  agaii 
the  lens  in  dividing  the  capsule,  otherwise  we  may  oan 
a  displacement  of  the  l^is  into  the  vitreous  humour. 

Third  Period — Removal  of  ihe  Lens, — The  patie 
being  again  directed  to  look  downwards,  the  point 
the  forefinger,  or  the  end  of  the  curette,  is  to  be  plaa 
against  the  lower  lid,  and  a  gentle,  but  steady,  presmi 
made  upon  the  globe.     The  point  of  the  other  forefing 
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L  the  edge  of  the  blade,  and  poshing  the  iris  off  from  it  as 
on  is  being  slowly  completed.  If,  howeyef,  it  is  impossible 
d  wounding  the  iris,  it  is  better  to  cut  boldly  through  it,  as  this 
ess  apt  to  excite  iritis  than  if  the  knife  becomes  entangled  in  it. 
counter-puncture  is  too  close  to  the  sclerotic,  the  knife  must 
itly  drawn  back,  and  another  counter-puncture  made,  or  the  si» 
section  be  diminished  by  turning  the  edge  of  the  blade  aHgl 
ards  in  finishing  the  flap.  This  should  also  be  done  when 
Lter-puncture  is  too  low.  If  it  be  too  high,  the  flap  will  be  too  sm 

this  may  be  remedied  (I)  by  making  another  oounter-punctui 
i  lower  down,  (2)  by  turning  the  edge  of  the  blade  back  in  cutt 
or  (3)  by  enlarging  the  section  downwards  with  a  secondary  ki 
.  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors.  The  last  proceeding  is  to  be  p 
)d  if  the  counter-puncture  is  much  too  high.     If  we  purpose  doi 

the  section  is  to  be  continued  until  only  a  little  bridge  of  con 
)fl  standing  (Fig.  37  a).     The  knife  is  then  to  be  withdra¥m,  a 

section  enlarged  by  dividing  the  cornea  to  the  required  exti 
bhe  counter-puncture  with  the  probe-pointed  secondary  ki 
^.  38),  or  with  blunt-pointed  scissors.     The  advantage  of  leavi 

Fig.  37.  Fig.  88. 


little  bridge  standing  is,  that  it  will  keep  the  cornea  tense,  a 
-ent  its  yielding  before  the  knife  or  scissors.  The  bridge  is  tli 
3  divided,  or,  before  so  doing,  the  capsule  may  be  opened.  The  s 
be  flap  should  always  be  noted  before  the  section  is  completed, 
we  may  enlarge  it  in  the  above  manner  if  necessary.  If  i 
ion  is  too  small  to  permit  the  ready  exit  of  the  lens,  there  is  mn 
jer  of  rupture  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  escape  of  vitrec 
LOur,  and  of  bruising  the  iris  and  cornea.  It  is  also  advisable 
9  the  bridge  standing  if  the  patient  is  very  unruly,  and  strai 
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greatly  as  we  are  making  the  section.  A  few  moments'  rest  will  gene- 
raHj  sa€lk»  to  restore  his  quietude,  and  then  the  bridge  may  be 
divided. 

K  the  lens  does  not,  at  the  third  period,  readily  present  itself  in 
the  pupil,  we  must  on  no  account  attempt  to  force  this  by  pressing 
strongly  on  the  eye ;  but  we  must  lacerate  the  capsule  again,  and  more 
freely  than  before.  If  the  capsule  be  so  tough  as  not  to  be  readily  torn 
with  the  cystotome,  it  sometimes  comes  away  with  the  lens,  or  it  may 
be  divided  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  or  be  af  terwai*ds  removed  with 
a  hook  or  a  pair  of  iris  forceps. 

If  a  little  vitreous  humour  escapes  with  the  lens,  it  is  but  of  slight 
eoDseqaence   as  far  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  operation  is  con- 
cerned.     Some  operators  snip  off  the  protruding  portion  of  vitreous 
dose  to  the  incision,  but  I  think  it  best  not  to  do  so,  as  it  is  simply 
fbUowed  by  a  firesh  oozing  out  of  vitreous ;  I  therefore  only  close  the 
eye  at  once,  and  apply  a  firm  compress  bandage  over  it.     But  it  is 
very  diff^-ent  if  it  escapes  before  the  lens,  for  then  it  will  push  the 
latter  aside,  so  that  it  may  even  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous 
humour.    If  this  accident  should  occur,  a  hook  or  scoop  should  be 
passed  behind  ihe  lens,  and  the  latter  gently  '*  fished  out."     It  should 
be  extracted  at  all  hazards,  for  if  it  remains  behind  it  is  but  too  likely 
to  set  up  a  most  destructive  and  painful  panophthalmitis.      Many 
operators  do  not  consider  it  of  much  consequence,  if  even  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  vitreous  is  lost  in  an  operation  of  extraction  of  cataract. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  always  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the 
fnture  safety  of  the  eye,  for  it  not  only  frequently  induces  an  insidious 
form  of  irido-choroiditis,  or  inflammatory  or  suppurative  changes  in 
tiie  vitreous,  but  it  is  also,  according  to  Iwanoff,*  generally  followed 
by  detachment  of  vitreous,  which  may  lead  to  detachment  of  the  retina. 
This  is  Hkewise  proved  by  the  interesting  and  important  experiments 
of  Gteuveat  on  the  eyes  of  animals. 

After  the  exit  of  the  lens,  the  corneal  flap  sometimes  becomes 
wrinkled  and  collapsed,  so  that  it  falls  away  from  the  line  of  incision. 
This  wrinkling  is  due  either  to  decrease  of  the  intra-ocular  tension,  or 
to  a  diminution  in  the  elasticity  of  the  cornea.  Yon  Graefe  lays  great 
Btiess  upon  the  importance  of  this  symptom  considering  it  un&vourable 
if  tiie  collapse  be  at  all  considerable,  for  he  has  found  that  suppuration 
of  the  cornea  often  occurs  in  such  cases.  If  we  therefore  find,  in  a  case 
of  double  cataract  which  is  to  be  operated  on  at  one  sitting,  that  the 
cornea  of  the  first  eye  becomes  much  wrinkled  after  extraction,  it  will 
be  wise  to  submit  the  other  eye  to  a  different  mode  of  operation.  In 
BDch  cases,  also,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  flap  is  not  turned 
back  when  ihe  upper  lid  is  let  down.  If  the  iris  protrudes  between 
•  "  A.  f  O./'  XT,  2.  t  Ibid.,  xy,  1. 
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lips  of  the  wound  after  removal  of  the  lens,  or  if  ihe  pupil  is  d 
ted,  the  lids  should  be  closed  and  lightly  rubbed  in  a  circular  dire 
1,  so  as  to  replace  the  iris,  and  restore  the  regularity  of  the  pup 
the  prolapse  still  persists,  it  may  be  gently  replaced  with  the  curet 
t  if  all  our  efforts  prove  unavailing,  it  is  by  far  the  best  course 
w  it  out  a  little  further  and  snip  it  off.  The  iridectomy  will  not 
the  slightest  disadvantage,  more  especially  in  the  upper  section ; 
b,  it  may  prove  of  positive  advantage,  not  only  in  favouring  the  cui 
;  also  in  exposing  remnants  of  lens  substance  which  may  be  situat 
dnd  the  iris,  and  have,  perhaps,  caused  the  prolapse ;  whereas  tl 
urrence  of  prolapse  after  extraction  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers  ai 
loyances  of  this  operation.  The  protruding  portion  of  iris  sets  i 
Lsiderable  irritation,  and  prevents,  perhaps,  the  union  of  the  sectio 

aqueous  humour  flowing  off  through  the  fistulous  opening ;  and  tl 
istant  irritation  may  set  up  iritis  or  irido-cyclitis.  Even  if  the  ii 
tes  with  the  section,  a  broad  unsightly  cicatrix  will  be  left,  the  pi^ 
Qg,  perhaps,  greatly  distorted  or  almost  obliterated.  To  prevent  f 
se  untoward  complications,  I  strongly  advise  the  removal  of  aportic 
^he  iris  if  the  prolapse  cannot  be  easily  returned,  or  if  the  iris  h 
n  much  contused  by  the  exit  of  the  lens,  or  by  our  endeavours  i 
x>re  the  prolapsed  portion.     Dr.  Williams,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  unit4 

edges  of  the  corneal  wound  by  a  very  delicate  suture,  whi( 
ips  the  lips  of  the  incision  in  contact,  fiEkcilitates  the  union,  an 
iinishes  the  risk  of  prolapse. 

Hsamorrhage  into  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  disastrous  ocourreno 
may  take  place  either  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  or  some  hon] 
irwards.  The  patient  complains  of  a  sudden  sharp  pain,  a  gush  < 
reous  takes  place,  followed  by  blood,  and  the  eye  is  lost.  In  sue 
9S  there  generally  exists  a  diseased  condition  of  ihe  choroidal  an 
inal  vessels,  detachment  of  the  retina,  etc. 

The  after-treatment  of  flap  extraction  is  a  subject  of  great  importano 
much  may  be  done  by  timely  care  and  attention.  Ab  the  rules  wit 
ard  to  the  after-treatment  of  cases  of  flap  extraction  also  i^ply  moi 
less  to  those  in  which  some  other  mode  of  extraction  is  performed, 
>11  enter  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  subject ;  and  as  the  aftei 
itment  of  the  different  operations  for  cataract  involves  the  san 
aciples,  I  shall  lay  down  certain  broad  general  rules  of  treatmen 
ich  will,  however,  require  modification  according  to  the  exigendc 
particular  cases.  It  being  of  consequence  to  detect  and  combat  an 
Avourable  symptoms  at  the  earUest  stage,  the  surgeon  should  via 

patient  very  frequently  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  operatioi 
L,  if  possible,  himself  change  the  dressings,  so  that  he  may  watch  ih 
idition  of  the  lids,  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  discharge,  et( 
one  time  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  in  great  repute.    Local  ani 
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^yen,  in  order  to  prevent  any  straining ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  i 
lecessary. 

When  the  operation  has  been  conclnded,  the  patient  is  to  be  place 
n  bed  in  a  darkened  room.  At  night,  his  hands  shonld  be  tied  to  th 
dde  of  the  bed,  to  prevent  his  touching  his  eyes  during  sleep.  Th 
ids  of  both  eyes  may  be  fastened  with  a  strip  or  two  of  sticking  plaistei 
ilthongh  this  is  apt  to  irritate  from  its  shrinking  and  hardening.  Bn 
[  prefer  the  following  dressing : — ^A  piece  of  soft  Hnen  is  applied  eve 
t)oth  eyes,  and  two  light  pads  of  charpie  or  cotton  wool  are  placed  ove 
^his,  and  the  whole  kept  in  position  by  a  very  fine  flannel  or  gauz 
[)andage,  a  single  turn  of  which  is  to  be  passed  over  each  eye  in  th 
manner  described  at  page  14.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  sound  ey 
bandaged  for  the  first  few  days,  especially  in  hospital  practice.  But  i 
we  desire  to  exert  more  pressure  upon  the  eye,  we  must  employ  Vo] 
Ghraefe's  compress  bandage,  the  application  of  which,  however,  demand 
far  more  care  and  practice. 

So  much  nicety  and  attention  are  required  in  the  application  of  thes 
bandages,  and  in  the  regulation  of  the  amount  of  pressure,  that  we  ar 
but  seldom  able  to  entrust  this  to  a  nurse.  If  we  cannot  change  th 
compress  ourselves,  or  leave  this  duty  to  a  practised  and  trustworth; 
wsistant,  it  is  far  better  to  abstain  altogether  from  its  use.  It  shooli 
be  changed  night  and  morning,  and,  if  the  eye  feels  uncomfortable 
3ven  more  frequently.  The  quantity  and  character  of  the  discharg 
upon  the  linen  and  charpie  should  be  examined,  as  it  affords  a  cine  t< 
bhe  condition  of  the  eye.  The  edges  of  the  lids  should  be  soft!; 
sponged  with  lukewarm  water,  so  as  to  remove  any  hardened  dischar^ 
&>om  the  eyelashes,  which  may  also  be  smeared  with  a  little  cold  crean 
3r  simple  cerate.  This  will  prevent  their  sticking  together,  and  thn 
interfering  with  the  ready  escape  of  tears  or  discharge.  Great  car 
[uust,  however,  be  taken  not  to  rub  or  press  upon  the  upper  eyelid 
3therwise  the  coaptation  of  the  flap  may  be  disturbed  and  unioi 
prevented.  Much  comfort  and  relief  is  afforded  by  the  sponging 
i,nd  cleansing  of  the  eyeHds  and  the  change  of  the  compress.  Thi 
dje  should  not,  however,  be  opened  or  examined  unless  we  spedalh 
desire  to  ascertain  its  condition.  Union  of  the  flap  generally  take 
place  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  sooner.  Then  it  h 
Ekdvisable  to  apply  a  drop  of  atropine  once  or  twice  daily  to  the  insid< 
[)f  the  lowtr  lid,  without  widely  opening  the  eye.  This  soothes  th( 
9ye  and  dilates  the  pupil,  so  that  there  is  less  chance  of  a  secondar] 
cataract,  as  the  torn  edges  of  the  capsule  have  no  point  to  adhen 
igainst,  and  will  therefore  retract  and  shrivel  up.  Moreover,  shonlc 
iritis  occur,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  the  pupil  already 
Rridely  dilated.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  if  atropine  was  appliec 
before  the  operation,  its  effect  upon  the  pupil  partiaUy  returns  whei 
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tlie  section  is  united,  and  the  aqueons  hamonr  re-accnmnlated.  Should 
tbe  atropine  cause  any  irritation,  a  solution  of  belladonna  should  be 
gnbstituted.  A  few  hours  after  the  operation,  the  patient  generally 
experiences  a  slight  sensation  of  pressure  and  smarting  in  the  eye, 
which  lasts  for  a  few  minutes,  but  re-appears  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or 
two.  It  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  tears  and  aqueous  humour.  If 
the  pain  increases  towards  night  and  becomes  continuous,  and  the  eye 
is  hot,  and  the  patient  restless  and  uncomfortable,  morphia  should  be 
administered  either  internally  or  endermically.  I  generally  employ  the 
subcutaneous  injection,  varying  in  strength  from  -J-th  to  Jth  of  a  grain. 
It  may  be  repeated  if  necessary.  If  4he  eye  is  very  hot  and  painful, 
mnch  relief  is  often  experienced  from  cold-water  compresses.  But 
their  use  requires  much  care  and  discretion,  for  if  they  are  applied  for 
too  long  a  time,  they  may  depress  the  circulation  of  the  part  too  much, 
amd  thus  increase  the  danger  of  suppuration  of  the  cornea.  I  have 
•Iso  sometimes  found  g^reat  relief  from  the  application  of  two  or  three 
leeches  to  the  temple,  especially  in  plethoric  individuals.  I  must, 
however,  state  that  Von  Graefe,  after  having  for  many  years  employed 
leeches,  has  now  entirely  abandoned  their  use  during  the  first  three 
days  after  the  operation.  He  thinks  that  they  prove  injurious,  inasmuch 
as  they  produce  in  the  first  instance  an  increased  congestion  of  the 
infiltrated  structures,  and  thus  favour  suppuration  of  the  edges  of  the 
wonnd.*  In  such  cases  he  much  prefers,  if  the  patient  be  plethoric  and 
robust,  a  small  venesection  of  from  four  to  eight  ounces  ;  also  if  there 
ismachpain  accompanied  by  considerable  lachrymation  and  swelling  of 
the  lids  during  the  first  thirty-six  hours  after  the  operation,  for  during 
this  period  suppurative  inflammation  generally  commences.  But  it  is 
Qot  to  be  employed  if  suppuration  has  already  set  in. 

If  the  case  goes  on  well,  without  the  appearance  of  any  unfavourable 
symptoms,  such  as  severe  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  swelling  of  the 
lids,  muco-purulent  discharge,  or  copious  lachrymation,  the  eye  should 
not  be  opened  during  the  first  five  or  six  days.  Nothing  is  so  bad  as 
being  too  curious  as  to  the  result,  and  opening  the  eye  too  early  to 
assure  ourselves  that  everything  is  going  on  well,  for  this  may  easily 
set  np  iritis.  It  is  very  different  if  unfavourable  symptoms  arise,  for 
then  it  is  best  to  open  the  lids  and  carefully  examine  the  condition  of 
the  eye,  so  that  we  may  know  what  is  really  the  matter,  and  what  treat- 
ment should  be  adopted.  The  upper  lid  should  be  gently  lifted,  and 
fe  state  of  the  cornea  and  iris  examined.  This  is  best  done  by  the 
light  of  a  candle,  which  should  be  shaded  by  the  hand  of  the  nurse  or 
ASBiBtant  until  the  moment  that  the  surgeon, is  ready  to  examine  the 
eye.  In  this  way,  the  latter  is  exposed  only  for  a  few  seconds  to  the 
•  Graefe'i  Clinical  Lecture,  "Kl.  Monatabl.,"  1863,  tranfllated  in  "  Ophthahnic 
BeTifiw,"No.3. 
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li^t,  and  the  glare  and  intensity  of  the  illumination  are  far  less  than 
if  daylight  is  admitted  into  the  room. 

But  the  case  may  not  run  so  &yourable  a  course.  The  thinly 
cicatrised  wound  may  yield,  and  a  portion  of  the  iris  protrude  through 
it.  This  frequently  happens  a  few  days  after  the  operation.  The 
patient  experiences  a  feeling  of  grit  or  sand  in  the  eye,  as  if  a  foreign 
body  were  lodged  under  the  eyelid.  The  lids  become  swollen,  the  eye 
painM,  and  there  is  a  copious,  clear,  watery  discharge,  which,  after  a 
time,  assumes  more  of  a  muco-purulent  character.  These  symptoms 
may  arise  suddenly,  perhaps  after  a  fit  of  coughing  or  sneezing,  which 
has  caused  the  section  to  yield.  If  the  prolapse  is  large,  and  produces  a 
wide  gaping  of  the  wound,  the  pain  and  irritation  are  often  very  great. 
The  eye  should  be  opened  and  the  real  condition  ascertained.  K  pro- 
trusion of  the  iris  has  occurred,  the  lids  must  be  gently  closed  again, 
and  a  firm  compress  applied,  which  will  not  only  fieiyour  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  wound  by  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  lymph  over  the 
prolapse,  but  will  prevent  its  increasing  in  size ;  and  by  the  continuance 
of  gentle  pressure  will  even  cause  it  to  shrink.  Afterwards,  when  the 
wound  is  quite  consolidated,  and  a  firm  layer  of  exudation  covers  Uie 
prolapse,  the  latter  may  be  pricked  with  a  fine  needle,  as  has  been 
recommended  by  Mr.  Bowman,  so  as  to  let  the  aqueous  humour,  which 
is  distending  it,  flow  off.  The  prolapse  then  shrinks  and  dwindles 
down.  Tliis  pricking  may  be  repeated  several  times.  If  the  prolapse 
is  large  and  widely  distends  the  section,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
it,  either  with  scissors  or  with  the  extraction  knife,  a  compress  being 
afterwards  applied.  Some  surgeons  touch  the  prolapse  with  a  stick  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  this  often  produces  great  irritation.  The  prolapse 
may  have  so  drawn  up  the  pupil  that  it  is  quite  covered  by  the  upper 
lid,  or  even  involved  in  the  section,  which  will  afterwards  necessitate 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  and  this  will  often  also  cause  the 
prolapse  to  shrink.  Prolapse  of  the  iris,  occurring  after  extraction,  is 
not  only  a  source  of  long-continued  trouble  to  the  patient,  but  may 
even  prove  very  dangerous,  by  setting  up  protracted  inflammatory 
complications — e.^.,  irido-choroiditis — ^which  may  eventually  destroy 
the  eye. 

But  still  more  dangerous  is  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  of  the 
cornea,  which  is  to  be  chiefly  feared  during  the  first  two  days.  It  may  be 
difluse  or  circumscribed.  The  former,  according  to  Yon  Ghraefe,  occurs 
generally  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  the 
latter  in  from  sixteen  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  lids  become  swollen  and 
red,  the  eye  painful,  and  there  is  a  more  or  less  copious  muco-purulent 
discharge.  On  opening  the  eye,  we  may  find  a  considerable  degree  of 
chemosis  surrounding  the  cornea.  If  the  suppuration  is  partial,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  will  show  a  yellow  purulent  infiltration,  which 
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extends  deeply  into  the  sabstanoe  of  the  cornea,  the  whole  of  the  flap 
perhaps  also  becoming  opaqne.  The  remainder  of  the  cornea,  how- 
ever, retains  its  transparency  sufficiently  to  permit  our  seeing  the  iris 
at  this  point.  Bat  if  the  suppuration  is  diffdse,  the.  infiltration  is  not 
confined  to  the  line  of  incision,  but  extends  round  the  cornea,  the 
whole  expanse  of  which  assumes  an  opaque  yellow  tinge.  We  must 
consider  diffuse  suppuration  as  hopeless,  for  the  inflammation  generally 
extends  to  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  and  in  the  worst  cases  general 
inflammation  of  the  eye  (panophthalmitis)  ensues.  If  this  occurs,  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  become  greatly  intensified,  the  pain  is  often 
excruciating,  the  lids  greatly  swollen,  the  discharge  thick,  purulent, 
and  profuse.  We  can  then  only  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient  by  the  application  of  warm  sedative  poultices  or  fomenta- 
tions, for  all  hopes  of  saving  the  eye  are  gone.  But  the  partial  sup- 
puration of  the  cornea  must  also  be  regarded  with  great  anxiety,  for 
it  may  not  only  pass  over  into  the  diffuse  form,  but  it  may  give  rise  to 
suppurative  iritis  or  iridocyclitis,  which  may  end  in  atrophy  of  the 
globe.  It  has  been  long  a  keenly-debated  question  whether  the  sup- 
puration commences  in  the  iris  and  passes  thence  to  the  cornea,  or 
whether  it  originates  in  the  latter,  and  extends  secondarily  to  the  iris 
and  ciliary  body.  Yon  Ghraefe  maintains  the  latter  view.  According 
to  him,  the  iritis  which  occurs  at  this  early  stage  is  propagated  or 
secondary,  whereas  that  which  comes  on  at  a  later  period  is  primary  or 
simple  iritis.  In  partial  suppuration  of  the  cornea  we  must  endea.vour 
if  possible  to  prevent  its  extension,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
supporting  the  patient  by  nutritious  diet,  bark  and  ammonia,  and 
stimulants,  and  by  the  application  of  a  pressure  bandage.  No  other 
local  remedies  will  prove  of  any  avail.  Von  Oraefe  first  pointed  out 
the  advantage  of  the  pressure  bandage  in  such  cases,  and  I  have  myself 
frequently  seen  it,  in  his  practice,  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  limiting 
the  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  and  can  therefore  strongly  recommend 
it.  In  very  feeble  decrepid  individuals  it  may  be  alternated  with  warm 
camomile  or  poppy  fomentations,  which  should  be  appHed  for  an  hour, 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours.  I  know  that  many  surgeons  will 
view  the  application  of  a  pressure  bandage  to  an  eye  affected  with  sup- 
puration of  the  cornea  with  astonishment  and  incredulity;  it  is, 
however,  certain  that  it  often  proves  very  beneficial,  and  tends  more 
than  any  other  remedy  to  diminish  the  swelling  of  the  lids  and  the 
discharge,  and  to  limit  the  suppuration  of  the  cornea.  So  much  care 
and  nicety  are  required  in  applying  the  pressure  bandage,  that  the 
surgeon  should  always  do  this  himself,  unless  he  has  an  exceptionally 
trustworthy  and  dexterous  nurse.  Von  Oraefe  has  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  very  important  fact,  that  in  very  old  and  feeble  individuals 
suppuration  of  the  cornea  may  occur  without  their  having  experienced 
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the  slightest  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  eye.  The  surgeon,  perhaps, 
congratulates  himself  upon  the  apparently  excellent  progress  of  the 
case,  and  then,  on  opening  the  eye,  finds  the  cornea  suppurated. 

The  primary  or  simple  iritis  which  may  occur  after  the  extraction, 
does  not  generally  come  on  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the 
operation.  It  may  be  due  to  the  braising  or  contusion  of  the  iris  by 
the  instruments,  or  by  the  passage  of  the  lens  through  the  pupil,  or  it 
may  be  set  up  by  the  irritation  produced  by  portions  of  lens  substance 
which  have  remained  behind.  The  patient  experiences  pain  in  and 
around  the  eye;  the  lids  become  swollen,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
photophobia  and  lachrymation.  On  opening  the  eye,  we  may  find  a 
considerable  amount  of  chemosis  surrounding  the  cornea,  which  is 
clear,  but  the  aqueous  humour  is  somewhat  clouded,  the  iris  discoloured, 
and  the  pupil  contracted.  K  the  patient  is  sufficiently  strong,  much 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temple.  A 
strong  solution  of  atropine  (four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water)  should 
be  frequently  applied,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  widely  dilated.  Bella- 
donna ointment  should  be  rubbed  over  the  forehead  three  or  four  times 
daily. 

If,  after  flap  extraction,  the  case  has  throughout  progressed  &your- 
ably,  the  patient  may  be  permitted  to  leave  his  bed  for  an  hour  or  two 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  He  should,  however,  wear  a  light 
bandage,  and  the  room  be  somewhat  darkened,  but  it  should  at  the 
same  time  be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated.  If  the  remaining  in  bed 
proves  very  irksome,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  country  people 
accustomed  to  an  active  life,  it  may  be  well  to  permit  the  patient  to  get 
up  even  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  But  then  he  must  be  very  care- 
fiilly  watched.  In  a  hospital  in  which  there  are  no  special  eye  wards, 
the  bed  should  have  dark  blue  curtains  round  its  head,  so  as  to  afford  a 
protection  against  cold  and  draught,  and  the  bright  light  of  the  ward. 
In  such  a  case,  I  think  it  also  very  advisable  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed 
some  days  longer  than  would  be  necessary  in  a  private  room  or  a  special 
ward.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  bandage  may  generally  be  ex- 
changed for  a  shade,  and  the  patient  be  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
light.  Should,  however,  any  inflammatory  symptoms  appear,  such  as 
photophobia,  lachrymation,  swelling  of  the  lids,  etc.,  the  bandage  should 
be  re-applied,  and  increased  care  be  taken  of  the  eye.  If  the  weather  is 
favourable,  the  patient  may  go  out  into  the  air  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight. 
This  often  proves  of  great  benefit,  especially  if  there  is  any  conjuncti- 
vitis, which  is  apt  to  become  chronic  if  the  confinement  to  the  house 
has  been  long.  In  such  a  case  a  weak  astringent  collyrium  should  be 
prescribed. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that,  in  certain  cases  of  immature  senile 
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cataract,  in  which  the  progress  is  extremely  slow,  and  the  opacity  so 
advanced  or  situated  (e.g.,  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens)  as  to  impair 
vision  considerably,  it  may  be  advisable  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the 
cataract  by  pricking  the  capsnle  and  admitting  the  aqneons  humour  to 
the  lens  substance.  Great  care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  divide 
the  capsule  too  freely,  as  this  may  cause  considerable  swelling  of  the 
lens  substance,  and  give  rise  to  severe  iritis  or  irido-cyclitis.  It  is  much 
better  to  make  only  a  small  opening  in  the  capsule,  and  to  repeat  the 
operation,  if  necessary,  several  times,  more  especially  if  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lens  is  still  transparent.  K  severe  inflammation  super- 
venes, and  if  it  does  not  yield  rapidly  to  antiphlog^tics,  it  is  advisable, 
more  especially  if  the  tension  of  the  eye  is  increased,  to  remove  the  lens 
at  once,  either  by  the  flap  extraction  or  Yon  Graefe's  operation ;  in  the 
former  case  it  would  be  well  to  make  at  the  same  time  a  large  iridec- 
tomy. 

Yon  Graefe*  has  recommended  that  a  downward  iridectomy  should 
precede  the  laceration  of  the  capsule.  About  five  or  six  weeks  after- 
wards a  superficial  crucial  incision  is  made  in  the  capsule  with  a  fine 
needle  (the  pupil  having  been  previously  widely  dilated  by  atropine). 
This  wide  dilatation  is  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  afEord  plenty  of 
room  for  the  swelling  of  the  lens,  and  prevent  its  pressing  upon  the 
iris  and  ciliary  body.  Generally,  but  very  slight  irritation  follows  the 
laceration  of  the  capsule,  and  flap  extraction  may  be  performed  from 
about  six  to  twelve  days  afterwards,  when  the  cataract  will  readily 
escape.  For  reasons  already  stated,  I  should  prefer  to  make  the  iri- 
dectomy upwards. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  chief  dangers  to  be  feared  after  flap 
extraction  are  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  iritis. 
The  principal  causes  which  may  produce  the  latter  are — 1.  Bruising  of 
the  iris  by  the  instruments  and  by  the  passage  of  the  cataract  through 
the  pupil,  more  especially  if  the  latter  is  somewhat  small  and  rigid,  so 
that  it  dilates  with  difficulty.  2.  The  contusion  and  irritation  which 
the  iris  may  sufler  in  the  attempts  to  replace  a  prolapse.  3.  The  irri- 
tation set  up  by  portions  of  lens  matter  remaining  behind  the  iris  or 
adhering  to  the  pupil,  which  is  especially  apt  to  occur  if  the  pupil  is 
small  and  rigid  and  the  cataract  immature,  or  if  it  possesses  a  small 
nucleus,  with  a  considerable  portion  pf  softish  cortical  substance.  Now, 
in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  segment  of  the  iris  corresponding 
to  the  corneal  section  is  the  portion  most  exposed  to  these  different  in- 
fluences, we  find  that  this  almost  always  forms  the  starting-point  of  the 
inflammation  (iritis).     In  order  to  diminish  these  dangers  it  has  been 

*  "  Archiy.  £  Ophthahnologie,"  x,  2,  209 ;  yide  also  a  paper  upon  this  subject 
by  Dr.  Mannhardt  in  the  "  Sitzungsbericht  der  Opbthalmologischen  Gksellsohaft/' 
1864. 
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proposed  to  remove  this  portion  of  the  iriB  prior  to  the  extraction  of 
the  cataract — ^to  perform,  in  fact,  a  preliminary  iridectomy.  Von  Qraefe 
originall  J  pointed  out  that  snch  a  proceeding  might  be  advantageous  in 
some  cases,  and  Dr.  Mooren*  subsequently  submitted  this  plan  to  an 
extensive  trial  with  marked  success.  Mooren  makes  the  iridectomy 
about  2 — 6  weeks  before  the  extraction.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
few  persons  are  willing  to  undergo  two  separate  operations  for  the  ex- 
traction of  cataract,  except  this  be  absolutely  necessary.  To  avoid  this 
inconvenience  the  iridectomy  may  be  combined  with  the  operation  of 
flap  extraction,  as  was  advised  by  Jacobson,  who  introduced  the  follow- 
ing modification  of  the  flap  extraction.t  The  patient  having  been 
placed  under  chloroform,  the  lower  flap  extraction  is  to  be  peiformed, 
the  puncture  and  counter-puncture,  however,  lying  about  half  a  line 
below  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  cornea,  and  not  in  the  substance 
of  the  latter,  but  in  the  sclero-comeal  junction,  as  he  believes  that 
union  takes  place  more  readily  here  than  in  the  cornea.  The  lens 
having  been  removed  in  the  usual  manner,  he  excises  the  corresponding 
segment  of  iris,  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk  of  iritis,  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  and  suppuration  of  the  cornea. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Professor  Jacobson  places  the  patient 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Most  operators  (amongst 
whom  I  must  include  myself)  are  rather  afraid  of  giving  chloro- 
form in  flap  extraction,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  vomiting  or 
retching  during  or  after  the  operation.  The  wound  is  so  large  (em- 
bracing nearly  half  the  cornea)  that  a  fit  of  vomiting  or  severe  retching 
may  cause  a  great  loss  of  vitreous  humour,  and  may  even  force  out  the 
retina  and  choroid.  Professor  Jacobson  states,  however,  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  vomiting  if  the  patient  be  thoroughly  narcotized,  and 
Mr.  Windsor,  of  Manchester,  has  published^  a  series  of  twenty  cases 
of  flap  exi^action  successfully  performed  under  chloroform.  If  chloro- 
form is  given  in  eye  operations,  the  patient  should  be  placed  thoroughly 
under  its  influence ;  otherwise  it  is  better  to  abstain  altogether  from  its 
use.  These  operations,  more  especially  those  upon  the  iris  and  for 
cataract,  are  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  a  sudden  start  of  the  patient's 
'head,  or  a  fit  of  vomiting  or  retching,  may  not  only  endanger  the 
result  of  the  operation,  but  even  the  safety  of  the  eye.  When  the 
patient  is  so  deeply  narcotized,  the  sudden  inhalation  of  a  strong  dose 
of  chloroform  may  prove  very  dangerous ;  and  it  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  to  know  exactly  what  percentage  of  chloroform  the  patient 

*  "  Die  yerminderten  G^fahren  einer  HornhautTereiterung  bei  der  Staarextrao- 
tion,"  by  Dr.  Mooren.    Hinohwald,  Berlin,  1862. 

t  "Ein  neuef  und  ge^Uirloaes  Operations-Yerfahraa  lur  Heiluug  daa  grauen 
Staares,"  Ton  Dr.  Jaoobeon,  Peters.,  Berlin,  1868. 

X  "  Ophthalmic  Eeriew,"  voL  ii,  366. 
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is  breathing.  For  tlus  reason  I  greatly  prefer  Clover's  apparatus  for 
administering  chloroform.  It  is  not  only  the  safest  method,  but  by  no 
other  have  I  uniformly  seen  such  perfect  tranquillity  and  unconscious- 
ness produced,  without  there  being  any  cause  for  fear.  There  is  little 
or  no  struggling  or  straining ;  the  patient  breathes  calmly  and  quietly ; 
and  when  he  is  thoroughly  under  its  influence  the  most  difiicult  and 
delicate  ophthalmic  operations  may  be  performed  without  fear  or  risk. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  vomiting  or  retching,  strict  orders  should 
be  given  that  the  patient  does  not  take  any  food  or  drink  for  three  or 
fi>nr  hours  prior  to  the  operation. 

5.— EXTRACTION  OF  THE  LENS  IN  ITS  CAPSULE. 

This  operation  was  first  practised  by  Bichter  and  Beer,  but  fell  into 
disuse  until  it  was  some  years  ago  re-introduced,  amongst  others  by 
Sperino,  Pagenstecher  and  De  Wecker.  Dr.  Pagenstecher*  originally 
removed  the  lens  in  its  capsule  with  much  success  by  the  lower  flap 
operation  (the  section  lying,  however,  in  the  sclerotic),  combined  with 
a  large  iridectomy,  the  patient  being  chloroformed.  He  has  favoured 
me  with  the  following  description  of  his  present  mode  of  operating ; 
for  some  years  past  he  has  adopted  Von  Gbraefe's  upward  linear  inci- 
sion, and  he  has  found  that  the  delivery  of  the  lens  in  its  capsule  is 
(ccBieris  paribus)  as  easy  as  with  the  flap  operation.  Indeed,  he  has 
observed,  that  loss  of  vitreous  is  less  fi-equent,  and  if  it  does  happen,  less 
copious  than  with  the  flap  incision.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  con- 
nection between  the  capsule  and  the  suspensory  ligament  is  not  suffi- 
ciently relaxed  to  permit  of  the  easy  extraction  of  the  lens  in  its  capsule 
by  slight  pressure  of  the  curette  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  he 
employs  a  large,  but  very  shallow,  round  curette  (made  by  Messrs. 
Weiss).  This  is  to  be  very  carefully  passed  behind  the  equator  of  the 
lensf  and  slid  downwards  along  the  posterior  capsule,  until  its  free 
margin  embraces  ^the  lower  circumference  of  the  equator  of  the  lens. 
After  a  slight  rotation,  produced  by  turning  the  handle  from  the  centre 
towards  one  angle  of  the  incision,  the  lens  is  gently  drawn  upwards, 
the  handle  of  the  curette  being  at  the  same  time  somewhat  depressed 
towards  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  thus  pressing  the  lens  slightly  against 
the  cornea  and  preventing  its  slipping  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  curette. 
Since  employing  the  linear  incision,  he  has  abandoned  the  use  of 
chloroform,  as  there  is  generally  a  great  tendency  for  the  eye  to  roll 

•  "  KlixiiBchfi  Beobachtungen,"  1866  j  ride  also  "  Annales  d^Oculistique,"  1871. 

t  This  manoeuyTe  is  focilitated,  as  Dr.  Pagenstecher  points  out,  if  a  little  pres- 
sure is  exerted  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  lens,  which  causes  the  summit  of  its 
equator  to  be  tilted  forwards,  and  frequently  detaches  the  sonula  from  the  periphery 
of  the  lens. 
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upwards  dnring  the  narcosis,  which  of  conrse  renders  the  manipnlation 
of  the  curette  very  difficult.  The  eyeball,  even  if  the  curette  is  used, 
is  to  be  steadily  fixed  with  the  forceps,  which  are  to  be  applied  at  that 
point  of  the  sclerotic  which  lies  exactly  in  the  same  meridian  as  the 
centre  of  the  linear  incision.  After  having  practised  the  extraction  of 
the  lens  in  its  capsule  for  a  period  of  eleven  years.  Dr.  Pagenstecher  has 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  indi- 
cated:— 1.  He  prefers  the  extraction  of  the  lens  in  its  capsule  to  that 
with  laceration  of  the  latter,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  capsule  is  firmer  than  its  attachment  with  the  zonula  of 
Zinn.  This  generally  occurs  in  cases  of  over-ripe  cataract,  both  in 
those  which  are  hard  and  somewhat  shrunken,  and  those  which  are 
softish  or  partly  fluid  (Morgagnian  cataract).  2.  It  is  also  very  suitable 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  progress  of  the  opacity  is  extremely  slow, 
and  certain  portions  of  the  lens  always  remain  transparent,  so  that 
the  cataract  never  becomes  perfectly  mature.  Such  cataracts  are 
generally  small  in  size,  and  the  capsule  is  but  very  slightly  attached  to 
the  zonula.  8.  It  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  suitable  in  those  cases  of 
cataract  which  have  become  developed  after  irido-choroiditis,  and  iritis 
with  posterior  circular  synechia.  The  adhesions  between  the  capsule 
and  the  iris  must  of  course  be  detached  prior  to  the  extraction  of  the 
cataract,  for  which  purpose  a  small  blunt-pointed  silver  hook  is  to  be 
employed.  4.  It  may  be  recommended  where,  together  with  the 
cataract,  there  is  a  tremulous  iris ;  for  it  will  often  be  fdund  that  the 
latter  is  caused  by  a  shrinking  in  the  size  of  the  lens,  or  a  diminution 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  should  generally  lead  us  to  suspect 
atrophy  of  the  zonula.  The  last  two  categories  are,  moreover,  also  suit- 
able for  this  mode  of  operation,  because  of  the  tendency  to  inflammatory 
complications  of  the  iris  which  exists  in  them;  in  consequence  of  which, 
it  is  a  matt<er  of  much  importance  to  guard  the  iris  against  the  irritation 
produced  by  renmants  of  cortical  substance  or  portions  of  capsule. 

Mr.  Bowman  has  also  occasionally  extracted  the  lens  in  its  capsule 
by  Graefe's  operation  in  cases  of  over-ripe  cataract,  in  which  the  con- 
nection between  the  capsule  and  the  suspensory  ligament  was  relaxed. 

De  Wecker*  performs  the  lower  flap  operation ;  the  incision  does 
not,  however,  lie  far  in  the  sclerotic,  nor  does  he  leave  a  conjunctival 
bridge  standing.  A  portion  of  iris  having  been  excised,  he  passes  a 
curette  behind  the  lens  and  draws  it  out  in  its  capsule.  When  the 
lens  has  reached  the  incision,  an  assistant,  grasping  its  edge  with  a 
Daviel's  curette,  extracts  it.  His  results  have  also  been  very  fevour- 
able,  and  he  has  often  succeeded  in  extracting  the  lens  without  any  loss 
of  vitreous  humour. 

•  "  Maladies  des  Teux,"  2nd  edit.,  p.  225. 
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6.— LINEAR  EXTRACTION. 


Before  describing  this  method  of  operating,  I  will  glance  for  a  moment 
at  its  history.*  In  1811,  Gibson  introduced  it  as  supplementary  to 
the  needle  operation,  in  those  cases  of  soft  cataract  in  which  the  lens 
(after  having  been  divided)  was  not  absorbed  with  the  desired  rapidity 
or  success.  He  also  employed  it  in  capsular  and  membranaceous 
cataract.  His  mode  of  operating  consisted  in  removing  the  lens 
through  a  small  corneal  section,  which  was  about  three  lines  in  extent, 
and  was  situated  about  one  line  firom  the  sclerotic.  In  1814,  Travers, 
after  dividing  the  capsule,  displaced  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  then  removed  it  through  a  small  corneal  section.  He,  however, 
subsequently  gave  up  this  method,  and,  making  a  quarter  section  of 
the  cornea,  divided  the  capsule  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and,  if  the 
lens  was  sufficiently  soft,  he  let  it  escape  through  the  section,  but  if  it 
was  too  firm  for  this,  he  introduced  a  curette  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  by  its  aid  removed  the  lens  piecemeal.  Both  the  operations  of 
Gibson  and  Travers  fell  into  diffuse,  xmtil  about  1851,  when  Bowman 
and  Von  Graefe,  quite  independently  of  each  other,  re-introduced  linear 
extraction.  Von  Graefe,  having  worked  out  the  subject  extensively 
and  with  great  care,  states  in  his  first  essay  upon  itf  that  the  linear 
extraction  is  especially  indicated  in  the  cortical  cataract  of  youthfal 
individuals,  and  also  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  so  much  swelling  up 
of  the  lens  substance  (either  in  consequence  of  a  needle  operation,  or  of 
some  injury  to  the  lens)  as  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  eye.  But  he 
thinks  it  unsuitable  if  the  lens  retains  its  normal  consistence,  and 
still  more  so,  if  there  is  a  hardish  nucleus.  As  a  general  rule,  linear 
extraction  is,  therefore,  indicated  in  cases  of  cortical  cataract,  occurring 
between  the  age  of  ten  and  thirty,  or  even  thirty-five.  It  is  also  often 
employed  with  advantage  as  supplementary  to  the  needle  operation. 
Linear  extraction  is  to  be  performed  in  the  following  manner.  The 
pupU  having  been  previously  well  dilated  with  atropine,  and  the  patient 
placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  eyelids  are  to  be  kept 
apart  by  the  spring  speculum,  and  the  eye  steadied  with  a  pair  of 
forceps.  An  incision  is  then  to  be  made  in  the  cornea,  at  its  temporal 
side,  and  about  one  line  from  the  sclerotic,  with  a  broad  straight  iridec- 
tomy knife.  The  incision  should  be  about  from  two  to  two  and  a-half 
lines  in  extent.  The  capsule  is  then  to  be  divided  with  the  cystotome, 
and  the  lens  removed.     In  order  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  cataract, 

*  For  an  interesting  hiBtorioal  sketch  of  this  operation,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Yon  Qraefe's  paper  on  **  Modified  Linear  Extraction/*  <'  Arch.  f.  Ophthalm./' 
li,  3. 

t  "  Aroh.  f.  Ophthakn.,"  i,  2. 
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the  convexity  of  the  curette  is  to  be  placed  against  the  edge  of  the 
cornea,  which  canses  the  section  to  gape;  a  slight  counter-pressnre, 
being  at  the  same  time  exerted  bj  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, 
which  is  to  be  lightly  placed  against  the  inner  side  of  the  eyeball.  By 
alternately  pressing  with  the  curette  and  the  finger,  the  soft  lens  snb- 
stance  will  readily  exude  through  the  incision.  If  portions  of  cor- 
tical substance  remain  behind  the  iris,  ihe  lids  are  to  be  closed,  and 
the  globe  lightly  rubbed  in  a  circular  direction  to  bring  these  flakes 
into  the  pupil  or  anterior  chamber,  whence  they  may  be  readily  removed. 
Or  Mr.  Bowman's  suction-syringe  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Shoxdd  the  iris  protrude  through  the  incision  it  must  be  gently  replaced, 
but  if  it  has  been  much  bruised  by  the  exit  of  the  lens  or  the  move- 
ments of  the  curette,  it  will  be  wiser  to  excise  a  portion  of  it.  A  light 
compress  bandage  is  to  be  applied  afber  the  operation,  and  the  pupil 
should  be  kept  well  dilated  with  atropine. 

Yon  Graefe  found  that,  although  occasionally  a  cataract  possessing 
a  firm  nucleus  may  be  removed  through  a  linear  incision  without 
danger,  this  operation  is,  as  a  rule,  inapplicable  when  the  nucleus  is 
hard,  for  the  iris  must  then  be  more  or  less  bruised  by  the  passage  of 
the  lens  through  the  narrow  section.  The  scoop  may  also  have  to  be 
introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber  behind  the  lens,  so  as  to  &cilitate 
its  removal,  and  this,  of  course,  adds  to  the  contusion  of  the  iris.  Great 
irritation  of  the  latter  is  likewise  often  produced  by  portions  of  hardish 
lens  substance  remaining  behind  the  iris  or  in  the  pupil.  Now,  as  the 
segment  of  the  iris  which  corresponds  to  the  incision  is  the  most 
exposed  to  bruising,  and  interferes  the  most  with  the  ready  use  of  ihe 
scoop,  we  find  that  this  is  almost  always  the  starting  point  of  any  sub- 
sequent iritis.  In  those  cases  in  which  there  was  a  somewhat  firm 
nucleus,  Von  Graefe  was  therefore  led  to  modify  the  linear  extraction, 
and  to  excise  a  portion  of  iris  prior  to  the  laceration  of  the  capsule, 
and  then  to  remove  the  lens  with  a  broad  flat  scoop.*  The  stages 
of  this  operation  were  as  follows : — 1.  The  incision  was  made  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornea  (temporal  side),  and  embraced  about  a  quarter  of 
its  circumference.  2.  A  portion  of  iris  was  removed,  the  siae  of  which 
did  not,  however,  quite  equal  ike  extent  of  the  incision.  8.  The  cap> 
sule  was  freely  divided  quite  up  to  the  margin  of  the  lens.  4.  A  scoop 
was  then  introduced  at  the  free  edge  of  the  lens  and  gently  inserted 
between  the  posterior  cortical  substance  and  the  nucleus  and  the  cataract 
lifted  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  extracted.  The  scoop  which  he 
employed  for  this  purpose  was  shallower,  broader,  and  sharper  at  the 
extremity  than  DaviePs  curette.  Thus  originated  the  "modified  linear" 
or  "  scoop"  extraction — an  operation  which  afterwards  assumed  so  im- 
portant a  position  in  ophthabnic  surgery.  By  this  modification  Von 
•  "  Archiv.  f.  Ophthahn.,"  t,  1. 
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Ghraefe  greatly  extended  the  applicability  of  the  linear  extraction,  for  he 
was  now  able  to  remove  throngh  a  linear  incision  cataracts  whose  cortex 
was  of  a  pnlpj  consistence,  and  the  nndens  moderately  large  and  hard ; 
a  form  of  cataract  which  would  otherwise  have  necessitated  the  flap 
extraction.  I  wonld  here  remark  that  to  Yon  Graefe  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  first  suggested,  in  some  cases,  the  combination  of  an  iridec- 
tomy with  flap  extraction,  and  also  of  having  introduced  the  modified 
linear  or  scoop  extraction.  The  principle  of  the  latter  operation  is 
essentially  his,  whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the  shape  of  the  scoop, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  latest  modifications  assimilate  it  more 
to  that  originally  nsed  by  him.  Mr.  Critchett  has  already  pointed  out 
these  iactB  in  his  admirable  paper  npon  scoop  extraction,*  in  which  he 
says : — "  Thus  there  suddenly  appeared  three  new  methods  of  operating 
for  cataract,  bearing  the  name  of  their  several  champions — ^the  method 
of  Mooren,  Jacobson,  and  that  of  Schnft  (Waldau)  ;  but  justice  compels 
me  to  state  that  these  gentlemen  Hghted  their  tapers  at  the  torch  of 
their  great  master  Professor  Yon  Graefe.  Each  of  these  methods  had 
been  previously  suggested  and  practiced  by  him,  but  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  instead  of  as  a  general  rule.'* 

Waldau  shortly  afterwards  contrived  a  different  form  of  scoop,  of 
varying  size,  which  was  deeper,  broader,  and  flatter  at  the  bottom  than 
Yon  Graefe's.  Its  edges  were,  moreover,  high  and  thin,  so  as  to  bite 
into  the  lens,  the  anterior  lip  being  the  highest,  and  thus  &cilitating 
the  removal  of  the  cataract  by  pressing  after  it.  By  its  aid  he  pro- 
posed to  remove  even  the  hard  senile  cataract.  It  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  form  of  scoop  was  too  large  and  cumbersome,  and  its 
edges  too  high  and  sharp,  and  that  it  was  therefore  difBcult  to  introduce 
it  readily  behind  the  lens,  more  especially  in  hard  senile  cataract,  in 
which  it  may  \rery  easOy  cause  displacement  of  the  lens  or  rupture  of  the 
hyaloid  membrane.  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Critchett  have  since  devised 
some  forms  of  scoop  which  are  far  better  and  in  all  cases  preferable 
to  Waldau's.  The  scoop  operation,  as  performed  at  Moorfields,  has 
proved  very  successful  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  English  ophthalmic 
surgeons,  more  especially  in  those  of  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Critchett, 
who  have  worked  out  the  subject  most  thoroughly,  and  have  done  the 
most  to  bring  this  operation  to  perfection.  As  my  description  of  it 
must  be  necessarily  brief,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  their  admirable 
articles  upon  this  subject  in  the  "  iloyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
Reports,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  4. 

Dr.  Adolph  Weber  has  lately  introduced  a  mode  of  extracting  hard 
cataracts  through  a  linear  incision  made  with  a  lance-shaped  knife, 
without  any  excision  of  the  iris  or  the  employment  of  a  traction  instru- 
ment. He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  success  in  103  cases  in 
•  "  Bojal  London  Ophthalmio  Hospital  Reports,"  ir,  319. 
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which  he  has  performed  it,  and  some  other  operators  are  also  very 
warm  in  its  praise.     Dr.  Weber  has  fovonred  me  with  the  following . 
ontline  of  his  mode  of  operating ;  for  a  fuller  description  of  his  opera- 
tion I  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  valuable  and  very  interesting 
article  in  "  Ghraef  e's  Archiv."*    He  employs  a  large  lance-shaped  knifef 


Fig.  39. 


ROBERT  ET  COLUN. 


(Fig.  39),  which  is  10'25  mm.  in  length,  and  is  10  mm.  broad  at  a 
distance  of  6*5  mm.  from  its  point ;  and  this  width  it  retains  for  a  distance 
of  2  mm.,  in  order  that  the  internal  and  external  wound  may  be  of  exactly 
the  same  size ;  thence  it  becomes  narrower  to  pass  over  into  the  stem. 
The  back  of  the  blade  is  not  flat,  but  hollowed  out  (Fig.  39  0).  The 
blade  is  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  120°,  in  order  that  it  may  be  readily 
used  from  above  or  the  nasal  side.  The  pupil  should  be  kept  widely 
dilated  with  atropine  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  operation.  The  eyeball 
having  been  steadily  fixed  below  the  centre  of  the  lower  margin  of  the 
oomea  with  a  pair  of  broad  fixing  forceps,  and  gently  drawn  down, 
the  point  of  the  knife  is  to  be  entered  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  margin 
of  the  cornea,  just  in  the  sclero-comeal  junction ;  if  the  diameter  of  the 
cornea  is  less  than  12  mm.,  the  incision  is  to  lie  a  little  farther  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  blade  is  to  be  carried  slowly  and 
steadily  forwards  across  the  anterior  chamber  as  far  as  the  base  of  tiie 
instrument ;  its  point  will  then  have  nearly  reached  the  opposite 
(lower)  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  knife  is  then  to  be  very  slowly 
withdrawn.  This  will  prevent  the  sudden  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  which,  from  its  stimulating  the  constrictor  pupillaa,  would 
cause  the  pupil  to  contract.  Moreover,  daring  the  slow  and  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  knife  we  can  press  the  back  of  the  blade  somewhat 
against  the  edge  of  the  section,  and  thus  prevent  prolapse  of  the  iris. 
The  capsule  is  then  to  be  very  freely  lacerated,  for  which  purpose 
Weber  uses  a  very  minute  double  hook,  the  stem  being  bent  at  an 
angle,  so  as  to  permit  of  ita  being  readily  turned.  The  capsule  is  to 
be  divided  in  the  following  way,  the  lines  of  incision  lying  somewhat 
beneath  the  iris,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40,  where  the  dotted  line  indicates  the 
pupil.     The  hook  having  been  passed  down  to  a.  Fig.  4^,  the  capsule 

•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xiu,  1, 187. 

t  When  the  oataraot  Ib  not  rery  Urge  and  hard,  Weber  uses  a  somewhat  smaller 
tmUbf  which  is  however  oonstructed  on  the  same  prino^)le. 
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is  to  be  divided  from  a  to  b,  and  thence  to  c ;  then  the  instmment  is 
to  be  again  passed  to  a,  and  the  capsule  divided  from  a  to  jw  40 
d,  and  thence  to  c,  the  last  incision  lying,  of  course,  along 
the  inner  margin  of  the  section.  If,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  hook,  the  capsule  does  not  present  in  the  section, 
the  instrument  is  to  be  re-introduced,  passed  down  to  e, 
and  the  square,  torn  portion  of  capsule  drawn  out  in  the 
direction  of/;  or  it  may  be  extracted  with  a  small  pair  of  iridectomy 
forceps.  The  anterior  thin  lip  of  a  peculiarly  constructed  curette  is  then 
to  be  placed  on  the  external  lip  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  press  this  back 
a  little,  and  thus  fEtciHtate  the  presentation  of  the  equator  of  the  lens 
in  the  incision,  the  exit  of  the  cataract  being  assisted  by  a  slight  simul- 
taneous pressure  of  the  fixing  forceps  below  the  cornea.  During  the 
exit  of  the  lens,  the  iris  generally  protrudes  a  little  into  the  woimd, 
and  if  it  does  not  retract  at  once  when  the  cataract  has  escaped,  it 
should  be  replaced  by  applying  Graefe's  vulcanite  curette,  and  gently 
moving  this  from  the  angles  towards  the  centre  of  the  section.  This 
will  soon  cause  the  iris  to  retract,  and  the  pupil  to  resume  its  normal 
position,  a  point  which  should  be  always  carefully  attended  to  before 
the  operation  is  considered  as  finished. 

7.— SCOOP  EXTRACTION.* 

Prior  to  this  operation  the  pupil  should  be  widely  dilated  with 
atropine,  and  the  cataract  examined  with  the  oblique  illumination,  so 
that  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  nucleus,  and  the  consistence  of  the 
cortical  substance,  may  be  ascertained.  For  the  size  of  the  incision 
should  be  apportioned  to  that  of  the  nucleus,  and  to  the  extent  and 
consistence  of  the  cortical  substance.  The  patient  should  be  placed 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  for  any  sudden  start 
may  endanger  the  safety  of  the  eye,  more  especially  during  the  period 
of  the  introduction  of  the  scoop.  The  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the 
upward  direction  with  a  broad  lance-shaped  knife  in  the  sclero-comeal 
junction,  and  should  average  from  4  to  4^  lines  in  extent.  A  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  iris  having  been  removed,  the  capsule  is  to  be 
freely  divided  with  the  pricker.  The  next  and  most  difficult  step  of 
the  operation  is  the  removal  of  the  lens  with  the  scoop,  for  which  pur- 
pose either  Mr.  Critchett's  (Fig.  41)  or  one  of  Mr.  Bowman's  (Figs.  42 
and  43)  scoops  may  be  employed.  The  eye  having  been  fixed  with  the 
forceps,  the  scoop  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  section,  being  turned 
directly  towards  the  back  of  the  eye,  so  that  its  anterior  lip  may  glide 
past  the  free  upper  margin  of  the  lens  exposed  by  the  iridectomy. 

*  For  a  full  deBcription  of  this  operation,  vide  the  valuable  articles  by  Mr.  Grit- 
chett  and  Mr.  Bowman, "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Bep./'  iv,  4,  pp.  316  and  832. 
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When  the  edge  of  the  scoop  has  passed  the  margin  of  the  lens,  it  is  to  be 
tnmed  qnite  flat,  and  slowlj  and  g^ntlj  insinuated  with  a  delicate,  some^ 

Hg.  4L  I^.  42.  Fig.  43. 


1 


what  wriggling  movement  into  the  posterior  cortical  snbstance  between 
the  capsnle  and  the  nucleus,  until  its  further  end  has  passed  the  margin 
of  the  latter.  When  the  lens  is  well  grasped  by  the  scoop,  it  should  be 
slowly  removed,  care  being  taken  that  its  anterior  surface  is  not  pressed 
too  much  forward,  otherwise  it  will  bruise  the  iris  and  cornea. 

8._V0N  GRAEPE'S  MODIFIED  LINEAR  EXTRACTION. 

Yon  Graefe  more  lately  devised  a  very  important  modification  of  the 
linear  extraction,  which  combines  the  advantages  of  the  flap  with  the 
scoop  extraction.  For  whilst  the  section  lies  almost  entirely  in  the 
sclero-comeal  junction,  it  yet,  on  account  of  its  shape  and  mode  of  for- 
mation, gapes  sufficiently  to  permit  the  ready  exit  of  even  a  hard  senile 
cataract  without  the  aid  of  any  traction  instrument.  The  success  of 
this  operation  has  been  so  great  that  most  ophthalmologists,  amongst 
whom  I  may  mention  Mr.  Bowman,  have  entirely  abandoned  the  scoop 
extraction,  and  even  to  a  great  extent  the  flap  operation.  My  own 
experience  of  it  has  also  been  extremely  &vourable,  and  I  prefer  it 
greatly  to  every  other  mode  of  extraction  for  senile  cataract. 

The  operation  is  divided  into  four  periods: — 1.  The  incision; 
2.  Hie  iridectomy ;  8.  The  laceration  of  the  capsule;  4.  The  removal  of 
the  lens, 

1.  The  patient  having  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, the  eyeUds  are  to  be  kept  apart  with  the  stop  speculum  and 
the  eye  fixed  and  gently  drawn  down  wifch  a  pair  of  forceps,  which 
are  to  be  appHed  close  beneath  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  For  this 
operation  I  prefer  Graefe's  speculum,  the  external  branches  of  which 
are  long  and  curved  back  towards  the  temple  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  operator's  hand  whilst  he  is  making  the  section.  The 
stop-screw  is  fixed  on  the  lower  branch,  which  is  also  more  convenient. 
The  speculum  should  be  made  exceedingly  light  and  thin,  otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  press  upon  the  Hds  and  eyeball.  One  and  the  same 
speculum  does  not,  however,  suit  both  eyes,  but  it  must  be  made 
right  and  left.     The  same  is  the  case  with  Weiis's  stop  speculum,  for 
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the  knob  of  the  screw  shonld  always  be  on  the  lower  branch  (if  the 
upper  section  is  made),  for  if  it  is  on  the  upper  branch  its  projection 
will  oonsiderablj  incommode  the  operator  during  the  making  of  the 
indsion.  If  it  is  found  during  anj  part  of  the  operation  that  the 
patient  is  straining  a  good  deal  and  that  the  speculum  is  pressing  on 
the  globe,  an  assistant  should  be  directed  to  lift  it  forward  a  little 
away  from  the  eyeball,  and  keep  it  thus  until  the  operation  is 
completed. 

The  point  of  a  long  narrow  knife*  (Fig.  44),  with  its  cutting 
edge  upwards,  is  then  to  be  entered  in  the  sclerotic  near  the  upper 
and  outer  portion  of  the  oomea  (at  the  point  A,  fig.  45,  which  repre- 

Kg.  U, 


sents  the  left  cornea),  about  one-third  of  a  line  from  its  edge,  so  that 
it  may  enter  the  anterior  chamber  quite  at  the  periphery.  The 
point  of  the  knife  should  be  at  first  directed  downwards  and  inwards 
towards  c,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  inner  incision,  and  then,  when  the  blade 
has  advanced  about  3|  lines  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  handle  is  to 
be  depressed  and  the  point  carried  up  and  along  to  B,  where  the 
counter-puncture  is  to  be  made,  at  a  point  lying  opposite  to  that  of  the 
puncture  {A),  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  counter-puncture 
does  not  lie  too  far  in  the  sclerotic,  which  may  easily  occur  if  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  point  of  the  knife  is  not  carefully  watched,  or  the 
blade  is  passed  too  far  downwards  and  inwards  before  it  is  turned 
upwards  to  make  the  counter-puncture. 

Such  an  error  will  give  rise  to  a  wide  gaping  wound,  and  in  all  pro- 
babihty,  if  the  patient  strains  at  all  or  the  speculum  presses  on  the 
globe,  to  great  loss  of  vitreous,  even  perhaps  before  the  iris  has  been 
excised,  and  almost  with  certainty  cLuring  the  pressure  which  has  to  be 
made  on  the  eyeball  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  lens.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  irregularity  in  the  height  of  the  corneal  flap  (Lappenhohe), 
Oraefe  recommends  that  when  the  point  of  the  knife  is  carried  down- 
wards and  inwards  (towards  c.  Fig.  45)  through  the  anterior  chamber, 
its  edge  should  not  be  kept  quite  parallel  to  the  iris,  but  turned  a  little 
forward.     By  so  doing,  we  give  to  the  temporal  portion  of  the  wound 

*  Tlie  knife  should  be  rery  narrow.  Qradaally  some  instrument  makers  hare 
departed  more  and  more  from  the  original  model,  and  hare  made  it  much  too  broad. 
Von  Graefe  lays  great  stress  upon  the  adyantagoe  of  haying  the  instrument  yery  narrow, 
as  its  manipulation  at  the  extreme  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  much  more 
easy,  and  the  facility  of  turning  it  much  greater  than  when  the  blade  is  broad. 
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a  more  horizontal  direction,  so  that  it  lies  in  almost  the  exact  continna- 
tion  of  the  remainder  of  the  section. 

As  soon  as  the  connter-pnnctnre  has  been  made,  the  edge  of  the 
blade  is  to  be  tnmed  somewhat  obliqnely  npwards  and  forwards,  and 
the  knife  pnshed  straight  on  until  its  length  is  nearly  exhausted,  when 
the  sectioin  is  to  be  finished  by  drawing  it  slowly  and  gently  back- 
wards from  heel  to  point.  The  knife  will  now  be  beneath  the  conjunc- 
tiva, which  is  next  to  be  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  con- 
junctival flap  of  from  1  to  1^  line  in  height.  In  order  that  it  may  not 
exceed  this  extent,  the  edge  of  the  blade  must  be  turned  horizontally 
forwards  or  even  downwards.  If  the  cataract  is  hard  and  the  nucleus 
very  large,  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  points  of  puncture  and  counter- 
puncture  about  -^  of  a  line  lower,  so  as  to  obtain  a  somewhat  larger 
section.  Directly  the  counter-puncture  is  made,  the  aqueous  humour 
escapes  beneath  the  conjunctiva  and  bulges  this  out,  giving  rise  to 
a  considerable  thrombus,  which  somewhat  hides  the  exact  point  of 
counter-puncture  and  the  line  of  section.  This  is  often  very  embarrassing 
to  the  young  operator,  and  apt  to  mislead  him  as  to  the  true  course  of 
the  section  he  is  making. 

By  this  incision  the  track  of  the  wound  lies  almost  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  is  more  steep  (less  slanting)  than  that 
made  by  the  lance-shaped  iridectomy  knife.  Thus  the  exit  of  the  lens 
is  much  facilitated,  for  its  equator  passes  more  readily  into  the  track  of 
the  wound,  and  the  cortical  substance  also  exudes  more  easily.  There 
is,  however,  the  disadvantage,  that  if  the  section  is  made  too  steep  the 
suspensory  ligament  loses  its  support,  and  hence  there  is  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  loss  of  vitreous  humour  than  if  the  incision  is  made  with  the 
lance-shaped  knife.  Von  Ghraefe*  does  not  now  give  the  knife  so  steep 
a  direction  in  making  the  section  as  originally,  but  turns  its  edge 
somewhat  more  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards ;  in  this  way  the  ex- 
ternal wound  lies  throughout  in  the  sclero-comeal  junction,  the  con- 
junctival flap  is  more  ea^ly  formed,  and  the  section  gapes  less  than  if 
it  be  made  more  steeply. 

If  the  cataract  has  a  big,  firm  nucleus,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  incision  is  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of  the  ready  exit  of  the  lens 
without  the  necessity  of  employing  much  pressure  upon  the  eye,  or  the 
use  of  a  scoop.  In  such  cases  I  always  make  the  puncture  and  counter- 
puncture  somewhat  lower  down,  smd  a  little  nearer  the  horizontal 
diameter  of  the  cornea,  which  is,  I  think,  to  be  preferred  to  a  more 
peripheral  position  of  the  section.  For  a  large  hard  cataract  the  incision 
should  measure  about  5  lines ;  but  if  the  cataract,  though  perfectly 
hard,  is  somewhat  flattened,  one  of  about  4}  lines  will  suffice.  This 
will  permit  of  the  easy  exit  of  the  cataract,  a  very  gentle  pressure  with 
•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  18,  2,  p.  659,  and  "  A.  f.  O.,"  14,  8, 109. 
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a  curette  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  cornea  sufficing  to  "  coax  "  it 
out.  If  it  is  found,  however,  during  the  fourth  stage  that  the  section 
is  a  little  too  small,  it  is  better  to  enlarge  it  somewhat  at  each  angle 
with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  than  to  endeavour  to  force  out  the 
lens  by  an  extra  degree  of  pressure  on  the  cornea,  as  this  will  be 
almost  sure  to  cause  rupture  of  the  hyaloid,  and  an  escape  of  the  vitreous 
humour  perhaps  even  before  the  exit  of  the  lens,  in  which  case  we 
shall  be  obliged^  to  pass  in  a  scoop  behind  the  cataract  and  thus 
remove  it. 

Mr.  Critchett  prefers  to  make  the  section  throughout  in  the  cornea, 
quite  close  to  its  edge,  as  he  thinks  that  this  diminishes  the  chance  of 
loss  of  vitreous  and  of  prolapse  of  the  iris.  He  also  makes  but  a  small 
iridectomy. 

2.  TKq  iridectomy.  If  the  section  does  not  come  well  into  view,  but 
is  somewhat  hidden  by  the  upper  lid,  an  assistant  is  to  draw  the  eye 
gently  down  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  taking  greskt  care  not  to  press  upon 
or  drag  down  the  eyeball.  The  operator  should  then  turn  down  the 
little  conjunctival  flap  over  the  cornea  with  a  pair  of  very  small  iris 
forceps,  for  thus  the  prolapsed  portion  of  the  iris  will  be  laid  quite 
bare ;  the  iris  should  then,  if  necessary,  be  drawn  forth  a  little  more  and 
excised  to  the  required  extent  quite  close  to  its  ciliary  insertion.  This 
is  not,  however,  to  b©  done  by  one  cut,  but  by  3—4  successive  snips, 
the  scissors  being  slightly  turned  so  as  to  follow  the  curvature  of  the 
eyeball,  which  allows  of  the  blades  being  applied  quite  close  to  the 
section,  or  even  perhaps  a  little  between  its  lips.  As  it  is  particularly 
at  the  angles  of  the  wound  that  Httle  portions  of  iris  are  apt  to  remain 
involved  in  the  section,  special  attention  should  always  be  directed  to 
these  situations,  and  any  little  protrusion  be  snipped  carefully  off.  For 
if  little  portions  of  iris  remain  in  the  incision,  they  may  retard  the 
firm  union  of  the  section,  be  productive  of  much  irritation,  and  give 
rise  to  a  cystoid  cicatrix,  or  to  a  more  or  less  considerable  prolapse  of 
the  iris,  which  may  not  only  prove  very  troublesome  by  keeping  up  a 
long-continued  state  of  irritation,  but  even  dangerous  to  the  eye, 
by  giving  rise  to  inflammatory  complications,  such  as  iritis  serosa. 
Another  point  to  which  Von  Gbaefe  calls  particular  attention*  is  the 
position  of  the  cut  angles  of  the  sphincter  pupillse  after  the  excision  of 
the  iris,  and  he  always  looks,  before  he  passes  on  to  the  laceration  of  the 
capsule,  whether  or  not  the  sphincter  has  retracted  to  its  proper 
position.  If  one  or  both  angles  of  the  sphincter  are  displaced  up- 
wards or  involved  in  the  section,  the  convex  surface  of  the  curette 
should  be  placed  on  the  cornea  close  to  the  angle  of  the  wound  towards 
which  the  pupil  is  displaced,  and  then  gently  passed  from  the  periphery 
towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea ;  this  will  not  only  tend  to  push  the 
•  "A.  f.  0.,"14,3, 136. 
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iris  down,  bat  will  also  Bidmnlate  the  action  of  the  constriotor  pnpillfle, 
and  thus  assist  in  causing  the  retraction  of  the  angle  of  the  sphincter. 
If  only  the  nasal  angle  of  the  latter  is  involved,  we  maj  push  this 
gently  down  and  smooth  the  iris  with  the  back  of  the  cystotome  before 
we  proceed  to  lacerate  the  capsnle. 

The  extent  of  the  iridectomy  mnst  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
size  and  hardness  of  the  nncleos,  and  also  according  to  the  position  of 
the  upper  lid.  If  the  nucleus  is  large  and  hard,  I  think  it  better  to 
remove  a  considerable  portion  of  iris,  even  perhaps  almost  corresponding 
to  the  size  of  the  incision.  For  this  wiU  permit  of  the  ready  exit  of 
even  a  large  hard  cataract,  without  any  bruising  of  the  iris.  Moreover, 
if  the  upper  lid  hangs  down  sufiGiciently  to  cover  the  upper  third  of  the 
cornea,  no  unsightliness  or  inconvenience  wHl  be  produced  by  so  wide 
an  iridectomy.  But  it  will  be  different  if  the  palpebral  aperture  is 
wide,  so  that  the  whole  cornea  is  exposed,  for  then  the  large  artificial 
pupil  may  give  rise  to  a  considerable  and  annoying  sensation  of  glare, 
and  also  diminiflh  the  acuity  of  vision  by  producing  circles  of  difiusion 
upon  the  retina,  on  account  of  the  irregular  refraction  at  this  portion 
of  the  periphery  of  the  cornea. 

3.  Laceration  of  the  capsule.  The  operator,  steadily  fixing  the  eyeball 
with  the  forceps,  next  freely  divides  the  capsule  with  the  pricker  or 
Yon  Graefe's  cystotome  by  three  successive  incisions.  The  one  is  to 
commence  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil,  or  even  a  little  below  it 
beneath  the  iris,  and  extend  upwards  along  its  inner  side,  the  other 
passing  to  the  same  extent  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  pupil.  Both 
incisions  should  reach  quite  up  to  the  periphery  of  the  lens  exposed  by 
the  iridectomy.  An  expert  operator  may  even  carry  the  incision 
beneath  the  iris  nearer  the  periphery  of  the  capsule,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
very  free  laceration  of  the  latter.  But  this  requires  considerable 
dexterity  and  delicacy  of  manipulation,  otherwise  the  pricker  may 
easily  bruise  the  iris,  or  press  so  much  <ipon  the  lens  as  to  displace  it. 
If  there  are  slight  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  the  capsule,  they 
should  be  divided  by  passing  the  instrument  a  little  beneath  the  edge 
of  the  pupil.  Finally,  the  capsule  should  be  lacerated  at  its  periphery 
in  a  line  corresponding  to  that  of  the  incision.  In  using  the  pricker, 
its  edge  should  always  be  turned  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  not  be 
pressed  firmly  backwards,  otherwise  the  cataract  may  be  dislocated 
into  the  vitreous  humour,  or  its  upper  margin  displaced  behind  the 
upper  edge  of  the  incision.  De  Wecker  has  lately  devised  an  instru- 
ment for  lacerating  the  capsule,  which  he  terms  a  '*  pinoe-cystotome." 
It  closely  resembles  a  pair  of  curved  iridectomy  forceps,  each  branch  of 
which  is  furnished,  on  its  convexity  and  its  extremity  on  a  level  with 
its  internal  teeth,  with  a  small  triangular  cutting  blade,  like  Yon  Oraefe's 
cystotome.     It  is  to  be  used  in  the  following  manner : — The  branches 
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having  been  introduced  closed  and  flat  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the 
pnpil,  it  is  to  be  tnmed  so  as  to  bring  the  triangular  extremity  of  the 
cjstotome  in  contact  with  the  anterior  capsule ;  the  branches  are  then 
to  be  opened  (whilst  thej  incise  the  capsule  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pupil)  to  a  width  of  about  4  millimetres ;  being  kept  thus  opened,  the 
capsule  is  to  be  incised  by  them  h*om  below  upwards,  parallel  to  the 
margin  of  the  artificial  pupil  as  far  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens,  whea 
they  ai^  to  be  closed  so  as  to  seize  the  flap  of  the  capsule  thus  formed, 
and  then  the  closed  forceps  are  to  be  removed  in  the  same  way  as  an 
ordinary  cystotome.     We  can  thus  excise  a  square  flap  of  the  capsule. 

4.  Removal  of  the  lens.  During  the  earlier  period  of  performing  his 
new  operation.  Yon  Graefe  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  the  exit  of  the 
lens  by  pressing  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  sclerotic  with  a  broad 
curette,  and  aiding  this  by  a  counter-pressure  with  the  forceps  below 
the  cornea.  When  the  edge  of  the  lens  had  once  presented  itself  in 
the  section,  its  delivery  was  still  more  assisted  by  gliding  the  curette 
in  a  lateral  direction  along  the  sclerotic  to  the  angles  of  the  incision 
(this  was  termed  the  SchUlten^nKmcewvre),  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  removal  of  the  lens  was  often  difficult,  without  exerting  a 
dangerous  degree  of  pressure,  and  that,  occasionally,  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  extract  the  lens,  to  pass  in  a  scoop,  or  a  peculiarly  shaped 
hook  devised  by  Von  Graefe, 

EEe  subsequently,  however,  substituted  for  this  manoeuvre  the  use  of 
a  vulcanite  curette,  which  is  pressed  against  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cornea,  and  thus  aids  the  removal  of  the  cataract.  It  is  to  be  used  in 
the  following  manner : — The  eye  is  to  be  fixed  with  the  forceps,  which 
are  not  to  be  placed  directly  below  the  cornea,  as  they  would  then  inter- 
fere somewhat  with  the  manipulation  of  the  curette,  but  slightly  to  the 
inner  or  outer  side  of  the  centre.  The  curette  is  then  to  be  placed 
upon  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  pressed  slightly  backwards 
and  upwards,  so  as  to  cause  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens  to  present  itself  in 
the  section  ;  and  then  the  pressure  is  to  be  made  directly  backwards, 
in  order  that  the  lens  may  be  rotated  round  its  transverse  axis  and 
tilted  well  forward  into  the  wound.  When  this  has  occurred,  its  exit 
is  to  be  gently  aided  by  pushing  the  curette  slowly  upwards  over  the 
surface  of  the  cornea,  so  that  it  follows  step  by  step  the  delivery  of  the 
lens.  If  the  upper  margin  of  the  Ions  does  not  present  in  the  section, 
but  shows  a  tendency  to  get  behind  its  upper  edge,  the  latter  should  be 
gently  pressed  back  with  the  edge  of  a  curette  by  an  assistant,  which 
will  generally  cause  the  lens  to  enter  the  incision  ;  or  the  operator  may 
do  this  himself,  and  exert  the  counter-pressure  just  beneath  the  cornea 
with  the  forceps.  Or  again,  the  lens  may  be  gently  pushed  back  a 
little  with  the  pricker,  until  its  upper  margin  again  lies  opposite  the 
incision.    If  it  is  found  that  portions  of  the  lower  cortical  substance 
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are  stripped  off  and  are  inclined  to  lag  behind,  the  curette  should  be 
drawn  a  little  back  again,  and  the  fragments  of  cortex  pushed  along 
after  the  body  of  the  lens,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  cataract  may 
generally  be  removed.  When  the  lens  does  not  advance  into  the 
section  (the  incision,  of  course,  being  of  a  sufficient  size)  or  recedes 
somewhat,  and  more  especially  if  the  vitreous  shows  a  tendency  to 
bulge,  Mr.  Streatfeild*  passes  two  small  sharp  hooks  behind  the  lens, 
inserts  them  into  the  lower  third  of  the  latter,  and  gently  removes  it 
(thus  caught  between  the  two)  by  their  aid.  He  finds  this  proceeding 
better  than  passing  in  a  curette  to  extract  the  lens  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  appearance  of  the  cataract  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  good  deal  of  soft  matter,  it  is  well  to  work  this  gently  towards  the 
centre,  by  pressing  the  curette  lightly  from  the  lower  and  lateral  margins 
of  the  cornea  towards  its  centre,  before  attempting  to  remove  the  lens, 
for  thus  we  may  oft)en  succeed  in  getting  the  soft  matter  to  exude, 
together  with  the  firmer  nuclear  portions.  If  small  fragments  of  lens 
matter  still  linger  behind  after  the  body  of  the  cataract  has  been 
removed,  they  should  be  coaxed  out  by  again  passing  the  curette  over 
the  cornea,  and  pushing  them  in  front  of  the  instrument.  Or,  as  Yon 
Graefe  advises,  the  lid-holder  having  been  removed,  the  operator  should 
gently  rub  the  lids,  more  especially  the  lower  one,  in  a  circular  direction, 
and  thus  loosen  the  marginal  portions  of  cortex  from  behind  the  iris, 
and  bring  them  into  the  area  of  the  pupil,  and  thence  out  through  the 
wound.  Yon  Graefe  attaches  great  importance  to  the  removal  of 
remnants  of  cortical  substance,  and  often  devotes  some  length  of  time 
to  this  purpose. 

The  object  of  making  the  curette  of  vulcanite  instead  of  silver  is 
that  it  is  more  resilient,  and  the  degree  of  pressure  can  therefore  be 
regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  its  touch  is  moreover  more 
agreeable  to  the  cornea.  The  vulcanite  has,  however,  the  disadvantage 
of  being  very  brittle,  so  that  it  breaks  very  readily.  For  this  reason  I 
hfive  lately  preferred  Weiss's  tortoise-shell  curette,  which  offers  all  the 
advantages  of  the  vulcanite,  without  its  brittleness. 

The  loss  of  vitreous  humour  has  diminished  very  considerably  since 
Yon  Graefe  substituted  the  latter  mode  of  removing  the  lens  (by  press-' 
ing  from  below)  for  the  "Schlitten-manoeuvre,"  indeed  in  the  last  230 
operations  he  only  lost  vitreous  humour  in  nine  cases,  which  gives 
less  than  4  per  cent.f  In  three  of  these  the  vitreous  humour  was, 
moreover,  fluid.  If  this  occurs,  the  vitreous  may  escape  directly  the 
section  is  finished,  and  even  before  it  is  attempted  to  excise  a  portion 
of  iris.  In  such  a  case  it  is  best  to  excise  a  portion  of  iris,  if  this  can 
be  done  without  a  very  great  loss  of  vitreous,  and  then  to  remove  the 
lens  in  its  capsule  by  passing  Critchett's  scoop  behind  it  into  the 
•  "  Lancet,"  July  18, 1872.  t  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xiu,  2,  666. 
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yiiireoiis  humonr,  and  lifting  it  ont.  A  considerable  quantity  of  yiti^eons 
will  of  course  escape,  but  any  subsequent  inflammation  is  likely  to  be 
fiyr  less  severe  if  the  entire  lens  is  removed  in  its  capsule,  than  if  more 
or  less  considerable  fagments  of  lens  substance  and  capsule  remain 
behind. 

Several  of  the  best  operators  still  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  making  the  section  in  the  sclerotic  or  in  the  cornea ;  for  whilst 
Oraef e  prefers  the  former,  Critchett  and  Arlt  are  in  favour  of  the  latter 
proceeding.  For  a  long  time  I  made  the  section  strictly  according  to 
Von  Ghraefe's  directions,  but  I  found  occasionally  that,  in  spite  of  every 
care,  vitreous  was  lost  if  the  patient  suddenly  strained  very  much,  or 
nipped  his  eyelids  firmly  together,  or  if  he  retched  or  vomited  from 
the  chloroform.  For  from  the  very  peripheral  position  of  the  incision 
rupture  of  the  hyaloid  and  escape  of  the  vitreous  are  but  too  prone  to 
occur  under  the  above  circumstances ;  moreover  there  is  also  a  greater 
risk  of  prolapse  of  the  iris  at  the  angles  of  the  incision.  Hence  I 
have  been  gradually  left  to  adopt  a  less  peripheral  section,  and  now 
generally  make  the  puncture  and  counter-puncture  just  external  to 
(about  I  a  line  from)  the  sclero-comeal  junction,  and  about  1^  or 
1^  line  below  the  summit  of  the  cornea,  but  the  centre  of  the  section 
lies  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornea.  I,  however,  vary  the  situation  of 
the  puncture  and  counter-puncture,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cornea 
and  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  nucleus.  If  the  cornea  is  large  and 
the  nucleus  but  moderate  in  size,  I  make  both  the  punctures  nearer  the 
cornea,  and  a  little  higher  than  when  the  cornea  is  small  and  the  nucleus 
big  and  firm.  I  think  it  better  somewhat  to  vary  the  shape,  position, 
and  size  of  the  section,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  than  to 
lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  t^  these  points.  SinceJ  have  made  the 
section  leps  peripheral,  I  have  certainly  lost  vitreous  much  less  frequently 
than  formerly.  De  Wecker  likewise  advocates  a  very  similar  section, 
although  he  makes  the  puncture  and  counter-puncture  slightly  more  in 
the  sclerotic  than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing.  In  his  operation  *'  The 
puncture  and  counter-puncture  lie  in  the  sclerotic  1  millimetre  outside 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  in  a  horizontal  line,  passing  2  millimetres  from 
the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea;  the  exit  of  the  instrument  corre- 
sponding with  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea"*  (vide  Fig.  46).    Whilst 

Fig.  46. 
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•  "  Annfdei  d'Ooulistique,"  Mare— Avril,  1872. 
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Ghraefe's  incision  (if  the  cornea  has  a  diameter  of  12  millixn^tres)  is 

10  millimetres  in  extent,  Wecker's  is  abont  11^  millimetres,  the  size  of 
the  cornea  being  the  same  (vide  Fig.  47).  OB  =  6  mm.,  OG  =  7  mm., 
OE  =  4  mm.  (EB  =  2  mm.),  RC  =  9  mm.  25,  or  9  mm.  J,  CD  ^ 

11  mm.  4891,  or  11  mm.  ^.  If  the  section  is  made  entirely  in  the 
cornea,  and  more  especially  if  a  portion  of  cornea  is  left  standing  at 
the  top,  the  exit  of  the  lens  is  often  difficult  and  laboured,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  good  deal  of  braising  of  the  parts  and  stripping  off  of  the 
snr&ce  matter  of  the  lens,  which,  if  it  remains  behind,  may  set  up 
very  considerable  irritation.  Moreorer,  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens 
may  be  caught  behind  the  portion  of  the  cornea  which  has  been  left 
standing,  and  be  firmly  wedged  in  between  it,  or  the  lens  may  even  be 
displaced  upwards  behind  the  sclerotio.  This  is  the  more  apt  to  occur 
if  the  first  pressure,  which  is  made  with  the  curette  upon  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cornea,  is  not  made  backwards  and  upwards,  but  only 
upwards,  for  then  the  lens  will  be  pushed  directly  upwards,  and  may 
become  lodged  behind  the  upper  portion  of  the  cornea.  The  object  of 
the  backward  pressure  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  lens  is  to  tilt  its 
upper  edge  into  the  section,  for  when  it  has  once  gained  this  position 
the  escape  of  the  lens  is  easy  enough,  provided  the  section  be  of  a  suffi- 
cient siae.  My  own  experience,  1  must  admit,  is  greatly  in  &vour  of 
the  incision  described  in  the  preceding  page ;  and  where  a  consider- 
able section  is  required,  1  prefer  to  obtain  this  rather  by  making  the 
puncture  and  counter-puncture  lower,  than  by  making  the  incision 
more  in  the  sclerotic,  for  in  the  latter  case  there  is  always  a  greats 
risk  of  loss  of  vitreous. 

The  after-treatment  of  this  operation  is  generally  extremely  simple. 
A  light  bandage  should  be  applied  directly  after  the  operation,  and 
if  any  severe  pain  should  arise  in  the  course  of  the  day,  cold  water 
dressing  (frequently  changed)  should  be  applied,  care  being  taken  that 
it  is  not  persisted  in  too  long.  If  the  pain  does  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, a  leech  or  two  should  be  applied  to  the  temple.  On  the  second 
day  atropine  drops  should  be  prescribed.  The  patient  may  generally 
leave  his  bed  on  the  second  or  third  day,  but  this  will  depend  upon 
individual  circumstances,  and  upon  the  &ict  as  to  whether  he  can  have 
proper  supervision.  With  some  patients  it  is  advisable  to  permit  their 
leaving  the  bed  even  the  day  after  the  operation,  but  it  is  always  wiser 
to  err  on  the  side  of  safety.  The  general  rules  laid  down  for  tiie  after- 
treatment  of  flap  extraction  also  apply  to  Yon  Graefe's  operation. 

More  recently  several  new  methods  of  operating  for  the  extraction 
of  cataract  have  been  introduced,  of  which  1  will  only  briefly  describe 
the  following. 

For  some  years  Liebreich  has  practised  the  following  operation  :* — 

•  *'  Eine  neue  ICethode  der  Gataract  Bxtraolion."    Hinchwald,  Berlin,  1872. 
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The  patient  is,  fts  a  mle,  not  chloroformed,  no  specnlmn  is  em- 
ployed, nor  are  the  fixing  forceps  used.  The  section  is  to  be  made  as 
follows : — ^The  point  of  a  very  narrow  Graef e*s  knife  (whose  back  is 
held  horizontal  and  tnmed  backwards  whilst  the  plane  of  the  blade 
forms  an  angle  of  abont  45"^  with  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  eye) 
is  to  be  introduced  in  the  sclerotic  abont  1  millimetre  external  to  the 
temporal  side  of  the  cornea,  and  below  the  centre  of  the  latter,  vide 
Fig.  48.  Withont  changing  the  direction  of  the  blade  the  knife  tra- 
verses the  anterior  chamber,  and  makes  the  connter-ponctnre  ^  ^ 
at  the  opposite  side  so  that  the  point  makes  its  appearance  ~ 

in  the  sclerotic  about  1  millimetre,  or  somewhat  less,  &om 
the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  knife  is  then  to  be  pushed 
forward  to  such  an  extent  that  the  section  can  be  finished 
by  simply  drawing  the  blade  back.  The  incision  will  then  have  the 
shape  and  position  shown  in  Fig.  48.  The  capsule  is  next  to  be  lace- 
rated with  the  cystotome,  and  the  lens  evacuated  by  pressing  the 
curette  against  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  whilst  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  exerts  a  slight  counter-pressure  upon  the  highest  point 
of  the  cornea. 

Dr.  Lebrun's*  closely  resembles  this,  except  that  the  puncture  and 
counter-juncture  lie  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  that  the  section  forms 
somewhat  more  of  a  flap,  and  lies  in  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea.  The 
operation  is  to  be  performed  as  follows : — The  lids  being  kept  apart  by 
the  speculum  and  the  eyeball  fixed,  Graefe's  knife  is  introduced  1  or  2 
millimetres  bdow  the  external  extremity  of  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  cornea,  Fig.  49,  the  cutting  edge  being  turned  upwards  and  slightly 

Fig.  4©. 


forwards,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  blade  forms  an  angle  of  about  30^ 
with  that  of  the  iris.  The  anterior  bhamber  is  to  be  traversed  rapidly 
and  the  counter-puncture  made  at  a  corresponding  point  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cornea.  The  incision  is  then  to  be  continued  upwards  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  describes  a  circular  curve,  whose  summit  lies 
slightly  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil  when  in  a  medium  state  of 
dilatation,  vide  Fig.  49.  Dr.  Lebrun  terms  this  "  extraction  by  a  small 
median  flap." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  prolapse  of  the  iris  during  the  first 
few  days  after  the  operation,  and  yet  to  retain  a  central  moveable  cir- 


•  "  De  la  Cataracte,"  par  le  Dr.  Warlomont.    Masson,  Paris,  1872. 
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cular  pupil,  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Nottingham,  performs  the  following  opera- 
tion : — The  pnpil  having  been  contracted  with  Calabar  bean,  he  makes 
an  incision  at  the  summit  of  the  cornea  in  the  sclero-comeal  junction, 
abont  two  lines  in  extent,  with  a  yery  small  knife ;  he  then  pinches  np 
a  minute  portion  of  iris  and  snips  it  off  as  dose  to  the  periphery  as 
possible  (Fig.  50),  lacerates  the  capsnle  with  a  pricker  inserted  into  the 
pnpil  (the  natural  one)  through  the  incision  thus  made,  enlarges  the 
Vi  Ko  wound  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the  exit  of  the  lens,  next 
inserts  one  blade  of  a  fine  pair  of  iris  scissors  and  separates 
it  firom  its  peripheral  attachment,  and  finally  extracts  the 
lens  at  the  back  of  the  pupil  in  the  usual  way.  Although 
it  must  of  course  be  conceded  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
retain  a  central,  circular,  and  moveable  pupil,  yet  this  gain  is,  I  think, 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  &ct  that  the  above  operation  is  very 
complicated,  tedious,  and  difficult. 

I  will  now  briefly  mention  the  'principal  arguments  which  may  be 
advanced  in  fieivour  of,  or  against,  the  different  operations  for  senile 
cataract.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  flap  extraction, 
the  scoop  operation.  Von  Graefe's,  Liebreich's,  and  Lebrun's. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  common  flap  extraction  is  the 
most  perfect  operation  of  all,  when  it  turns  out  perfectly  successful.  It 
is  nearly  free  from  pain ;  it  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eye ;  the  pupil  remains  central  and  moveable ;  the  sight 
is  perfect,  and  is  not  at  all  deteriorated  and  confused  by  circles  of 
difiusion  upon  the  retina,  which  are  always  more  or  less  present  when 
an  iridectomy  has  been  performed.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that 
these  great  advantages  are  oflen  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the 
considerable  dangers  which  beset  the  operation.  On  account  of  the 
great  size  of  the  flap,  there  is  much  risk  of  the  vitality  of  the  cornea 
becomiiig  impaired,  and  of  its  undergoing  partial  or  even  diffuse  sup- 
puration, which  may  be  accompanied  by  suppurative  iritis  or  irido- 
choroiditis.  Again,  prolapse  of  the  iris  is  a  not  unfrequent  complica- 
tion, proving  a  source  not  only  of  great  annoyance  and  irritation,  but 
even  of  danger  to  the  eye.  The  after-treatment  also  demands  much 
care  and  attention — ^more,  indeed,  than  can  generally  be  bestowed  in 
an  Hospital,  especially  in  a  General  one,  with  no  special  nurses  or 
ophthalmic  wards.  Now,  in  the  scoop  extraction,  these  two  principal 
dangers — suppuration  of  the  cornea  and  prolapse  of  the  iris — are  nearly 
completely  eliminated.  On  account  of  the  position  and  shape  of  the 
incision,  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  even  of  limited  extent,  is  rare,  and 
a  prolapse  of  the  iris  can  only  be  slight,  and  is  confined  to  the  angles  of 
the  section.  Moreover,  chloroform  may  be  adminisj^ered  without  any 
fear.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  iritis,  chronic  and  insidious  irido- 
choroiditis,    inflammation  of  the  intra-capsular  cells,  and  secondary 
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cataract,  are  more  common  than  in  flap  extraction.  Yon  Chraefe's 
operation,  however,  offers  all  the  advantages  of  the  scoop  extraction, 
viz.,  the  administration  of  chloroform,  the  linear  shape  of  the  incision, 
involving  bnt  a  small  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  the  iridectomy,  and 
yet  one  more  most  important  one,  the  power  of  removing  the  lens  with- 
out any  traction  instrument.  It  is  in  my  opinion  to  be  preferred,  as 
a  role,  to  any  other  mode  of  extraction,  more  especially  in  Hospital 
practice,  as  the  patient  requires  far  less  watching  and  attendance,  and 
the  after-treatment  is  extremely  simple.  The  confinement  to  the  bed 
and  house  is  also  much  shorter  than  in  flap  extraction.  I  think  it  is 
especially  indicated  in  very  feeble,  decrepit,  nervous,  and  unmanageable 
patients,  or  those  suffering  from  severe  cough,  or  bronchitis;  also 
if  the  pupil  is  adherent,  or  small  and  rigid,  so  that  it  dilates  but  im« 
perfectly  under  the  influence  of  atropine,  or  if  the  cataract  is  complicated 
with  some  choroidal  or  retinal  lesion.  It  is  also  the  safest  operation  for 
diabetic  cataract,  for  in  the  flap  extraction  (even  with  a  preliminary 
iridectomy),  there  is  always  some  risk  of  suppuration  of  the  cornea  in 
these  patients,  as  they  are  generally  in  a  very  feeble  state  of  health. 
As  the  iris  is  exceptionally  impatient  of  irritation  and  bruising  in  cases 
of  diabetes,  it  may  be  advisable,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  im- 
munity from  this  danger,  to  make  a  double  iridectomy,  viz.,  upwards 
and  downwards,  so  as  to  get  a  broad  vertical  pupil,  the  two  opposite 
portions  of  the  iris  being  thus  completely  cut  off  from  each  other.  I 
am  sometimes  asked  by  medical  practitioners  and  students  which  opera- 
tion I  consider  the  easiest  and  safest  for  an  inexperienced  operator.  I 
think  that,  all  things  considered,  the  downward  flap  operation  is  the 
easiest,  for  when  the  section  has  been  successfdlly  completed,  the  chief 
danger  and  difficulty  are  past ;  whereas  in  the  modified  linear  extraction 
the  iridectomy  is  superadded.  I  should,  therefore,  recommend  that 
when  the  surgeon  has  operated  several  times  by  the  lower  flap  extrac- 
tion, and  has  acquired  some  experience  and  dexterity,  he  should  pass  on 
to  the  upper  flap  extraction,  and  Von  Graefe's  operation.  The  only  two 
points  in  the  latter  which  demand  special  practice,  care,  and  dexterity, 
are  the  incision  and  the  removal  of  the  lens.  If  the  section  is  too  small, 
the  delivery  of  the  lens  will  be  difficult  and  forced,  and  will  necessitate 
enlargement  of  the  incision,  considerable  pressure  upon  the  eyeball,  or 
the  introduction  of  some  form  of  traction  instrument.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  too  large  and  lies  too  far  in  the  sclerotic,  there  is  imminent 
risk  of  losing  much  vitreous  humour,  perhaps  even  before  the  removal 
of  the  lens  is  attempted.  Considerable  nicety  and  care  are  also  required 
in  coaxing  out  the  lens  by  pressing  upon  the  cornea  with  the  curette, 
for  if  this  is  roughly  and  clumsily  done  the  hyaloid  may  be  ruptured, 
the  vitreous  escape,  and  the  lens  will  probably  be  pushed  somewhat 
aside,  and  a  scoop  will  have  to  be  employed  for  its  removal. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  operations 
of  liebreich  and  Lebron : — ^That  they  are  easy  to  execute ;  that  no 
iridectomy  is  made,  and  that  the  pnpil,  therefore,  remains  central  and 
moyeable ;  that  there  is  no  risk  of  loss  of  vitreous,  at  least  prior  to  the 
exit  of  the  lens,  or  of  suppuration  of  the  flap ;  and  that  the  wound 
heals  very  readily.  Of  the  two,  Liebreich's  is  the  easier,  as  the  section  is 
made  downwards,  uid,  consequently,  both  the  speculum  and  the  fixation 
of  the  eyeball  by  an  instrument  may  be  more  readily  dispensed  with. 
Amongst  the  disadvantages  which  may  be  urged  against  both  proceed- 
ings, the  chief  are : — The  tendency  to  a  more  or  less  considerable  adhe- 
sion of  the  iris  to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  producing  perhaps  an 
extensive  anterior  synechia  with  all  its  attending  evils— evils  not  con- 
fined to  the  present,  but  which  may  prove  a  source  of  danger  to  the  eye 
hereafter,  just  the  same  as  in  cases  of  leucoma  adherens ;  or  a  prolapse 
may  occur.  Again,  if  the  section  does  not  heal  kindly,  but  its  lips 
become  clouded  and  somewhat  infiltrated,  an  ugly  cicatrix  is  left, 
giving  rise  perhaps  to  an  irregular  curvature  of  the  cornea  and  more  or 
less  astigmatism  and  impairment  of  vision.  Moreover,  if  the  nucleus 
is  small  and  there  is  much  soft  matter,  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  the  latter 
away  on  account  of  the  iris  fiJling  into  the  section,  and  we  must  then 
either  leave  'more  or  less  of  the  soft  matter,  or  repeatedly  irritate  and 
bruise  the  iris  by  pushing  it  back  with  the  curette,  or  we  must  excise 
a  portion  of  the  iris.  Some  of  the  above  disadvantages  are  of  less 
moment  in  Lebrun's  operation  than  in  Liebreich*s,  as  an  anterior  syne- 
chia, a  whitish  cicatrix,  or  an  irregular  curvature  of  the  cornea,  would 
£gJ1  in  the  upper  segment  of  the  cornea.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
no  true  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  these  operations  can  be  arrived 
at,  until  we  are  furnished  with  full  and  accurate  statistics  of  the  results 
achieved  by  them. 

9.— RECLINATION  OR  COUCHING. 

I  only  mention  this  operation  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  should 
be  completely  abandoned.  Although  it  may  appear  to  be  temporarily 
successful,  it  has  been  found  that  ultimately  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
eyes  have  been  lost  from  chronic  irido-choroiditis,  etc. 

10.— DIVISION  OR  SOLUTION  OP  CATARACT. 

This  operation  is  more  especially  indicated  in  the  cortical  cataract 
of  children  and  of  young  persons  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  or  even 
twenty-five ;  also  in  those  forms  of  lamellar  cataract  in  which  the 
opacity  is  too  extensive  to  allow  of  much  benefit  being  derived  from  an 
artificial  pupil.     After  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  the  lens  is  gene- 
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rally  too  hard  to  undergo  anything  but  very  slow  absorption,  even  after 
freqnent  repetitions  of  the  operation ;  the  iris  is  also  more  impatient  of 
irritation  and  pressure,  so  that  the  danger  of  setting  np  iritis  is  much 
increased ;  and  there  are  other  operations  which  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  cataracts  ooonrring  at  this  time  of  life.  In  infants  and  young 
children,  an  operation  for  cataract  should  not  be  unnecessarily  post- 
poned, as  the  presence  of  the  cataract  is  veiy  apt  in  infuicy  to  give  rise 
to  nystagmus,  and  to  that  form  of  amblyopia  which  is  dependent  upon 
non-use  of  the  eyes,  and  which  is  similar  in  character  to  that  so  often 
met  with  in  strabismus. 

The  object  of  the  operation  of  division  is  to  lacerate  the  anterior 
ci^>sule  with  a  fine  needle,  so  as  slightly  to  break  up  the  surfiEhoe  of  the 
lens  uid  to  permit  the  aqueous  humour  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
lens  substance,  which,  imbibing  the  fluid,  softens,  and  beoomes  gradu- 
ally absorbed.  The  time  required  for  the  absorption  varies  with  the 
age  of  the  patient  and  the  consistence  of  the  cataract.  In  in&nts  and 
young  children,  the  lens  is  often  absorbed  in  from  six  to  ten  weeks,  and 
one  operation  may  suffice  for  this  purpose.  But  in  adults  it  may  have 
to  be  repeated  several  times,  and  in  them  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  divide  the  capsule  and  the  lens  too  freely  at  one  sitting,  for  this 
will  cause  great  swelling  of  the  lens  substance,  or  the  exit  of  con* 
siderable  flakes  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  either  of  these  causes 
may  set  up  severe  iritis  or  irido-cyclitis.  The  same  caution  is  necessary 
in  cases  of  lamellar  cataract,  beotuse  in  these,  a  large  portion  of  the 
lens  is  transparent  and  of  normal  consistence,  and  will  therefore  imbibe 
much  aqueous  humour  and  swell  up  very  considerably. 

Prior  to  the  operation,  the  pupil  should  be  widely  dilated  with 
atropine.  The  patient,  more  especially  if  a  child,  should  be  placed 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Infants  should  be  firmly  rolled  in 
a  blanket  or  sheet  so  that  their  movements  may  be  controlled.  The 
eyehds  are  to  be  kept  apart  with  the  spring  speculum,  and  the  eye 
fixed  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  A  very  fine  needle  is  then  to  be  passed 
somewhat  obliquely  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  cornea,  at  a 
point  lying  just  within  the  dilated  pupil,  so  that  the  iris  may  not 
be  touched  by  the  stem  of  the  needle  during  the  breaking  up  of  the 
lens.  The  track  of  the  corneal  wound  must  not  be  too  slanting, 
otherwise  its  channel  will  be  too  long,  and  the  tissue  of  the  cornea  will 
be  stretched  and 'bruised  during  the  working  of  the  needle,  and  this 
may  produce  an  opacity  of  the  cornea ;  nor  must  it  be  too  straight, 
otherwise  the  aqueous  humour  might  easily  escape.  The  size  and 
number  of  the  incisions  in  the  capsule  must  vary  with  the  amount  of 
effect  that  we  desire.  If  the  latter  is  to  be  but  very  slight,  a  siogle 
small  horizontal  or  vertical  tear  may  suffice,  or  a  crucial  incision  of 
limited  extent  may  be  made.    But  if  we  desire  a  more  considerable 
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effect,  more  especially  in  the  cortical  cataract  of  children,  the  incisions 
most  be  more  extensive,  or  the  superficial  portion  of  the  lens  is  to  be 
gently  broken  np  or  comminuted  by  a  series  of  short  superficial  inci- 
sions, which  conyerge  towards  the  centre  of  the  cataract  In  infants 
and  young  children  the  needle  may  be  far  more  freely  used  than  in 
adults,  or  in  cases  of  lamellar  or  partial  cataract.  In  such,  it  is  always 
safer  to  repeat  the  operation,  even  several  times,  than  to  do  too  much 
at  one  sitting.  It  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
if  it  is  found  that  the  absorption  has  become  arrested  or  progresses  but 
very  slowly ;  but  all  irritability  and  redness  of  the  eye  should  have 
disappeared  before  the  needle  is  again  introduced.  If  the  opening  in 
the  capsule  is  too  large,  or  the  cataract  broken  up  too  freely,  the  lens 
will  imbibe  much  aqueous  humour,  and,  swelling  up  very  considerably, 
will  press  upon  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  and  may  thus  set  up  severe 
iritis  or  irido-cyclitis ;  or  if  the  incisions  in  the  capsule  are  too  exten- 
sive, fragments  of  lens  substance  may  fisJl  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  there  set  up  great  irritation. 

The  needle  used  for  this  operation  should  be  very  small ;  its  cutting, 
spear-shaped  point  should  only  extend  to  about  -ji^th  or  ^th  of  an  inch 
frt)m  the  end,  and  the  stem  should  be  cylindrical,  so  that  the  aqueous 
humour  may  be  retained  throughout  the  operation.  I  generally  use 
Bowman's  fine  stop  needle  (Fig.  51),  which  frdfils  aU  these  indi- 
cations. 

The  after-treatment  is  mostly  very  simple.  The  pupil 
IBIg.  51.  should  be  kept  widely  dilated  with  atropine,  so  that  the  iris 
cannot  be  pressed  upon  by  the  swollen  lens  or  any  flakes 
that  may  have  fallen  into  the  anterior  chamber.  A  bandage 
should  be  worn  for  the  first  twenty- four  houi^  and  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  a  somewhat  darkened  room  for  the  first 
day  or  two,  especially  if  there  is  much  reaction.  Generally, 
however,  this  is  but  slight,  the  eye  only  looking  flushed, 
and  watering  somewhat  on  exposure  to  bright  light  My 
friend,  Mr.  Lawson,  has  even  successfully  operated  by  this 
method  upon  some  cases  of  monocular  cortical  cataract  in 
adults  (between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty),  and  treated 
them  throughout  as  out-patients.  These  were,  however,  exceptional 
cases,  in  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  patients  should 
follow  their  employment.  In  order  to  expedite  the  cure,  which  is  often 
of  consequence  in  patients  from  the  country,  it  is  a  very  good  plan,  after 
the  lens  matter  has  become  softened  by  the  admission  of  the  aqueous,  to 
remove  the  whole  cataract  by  a  broad  linear  incision.  In  children  this 
may  generally  be  done  within  a  week  aft;er  the  division,  and  thus  the 
sight  may  be  restored  in  a  few  days,  whereas,  otherwise,  many  weeks 
or  even  months  would  have  elapsed  before  the  cataract  would  have 
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been  entirely  absorbed.  The  same  proceeding  may  be  employed  in 
cases  of  partial  cataract,  the  transparent  portion  of  the  lens  being  made 
opaqne,  and  softened  by  the  introduction  of  the  needle.  This  mode  of 
operation  has  been  very  snccessfdlly  practised  and  mnch  advocated  by 
Mr.  Bowman,  who  also  often  advantageonsly  employs  the  suction 
syringe  for  the  removal  of  the  softened  lens  after  it  has  been  previously 
broken  up  by  the  needle. 

If  symptoms  of  irritation  and  inflammation  should  set  in  after  the 
operation  of  division,  and  they  do  not  readily  yield  to  antiphlogistics, 
but  increase  in  severity,  and  more  especially  if  the  tension  of  the  eye- 
ball is  augmented,  the  cataract  should  be  at  once  removed  through  a 
good-sized  linear  incision,  made  near  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  with 
an  iridectomy  knife.  This  is  also  to  be  done  if  the  capsule  has  been 
too  freely  divided,  and  the  nucleus  or  considerable  portions  of  lens 
substance  have  fallen  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  are  setting  up 
much  irritation.  If  the  lens  is  so  firm  that  it  cannot  all  be  readily 
remov'ed  through  the  linear  section,  it  will  be  wiser  to  combine  an 
iridectomy  with  it,  than  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  portions  of  lens  by 
repeated  introductions  of  the  curette  into  the  anterior  chamber.  An 
iridectomy  is  also  indicated  if  an  increase  of  tension  has  existed  for 
some  little  time,  and  if  the  perception  of  light  and  the  extent  of  the 
field  of  vision  are  markedly  deteriorated. 

Two  special  forms  of  inflammation  may  follow  the  operation,  and 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  eye.  In  the  one,  the  inflammation  is  chiefly 
plastic  or  purulent  in  character.  The  iritis  or  irido-cycHtis  is  accom- 
panied by  plastic  exudations  behind  the  iris,  and  into  the  vitreous 
humour,  leading  eventually  in  all  probability  to  chronic  irido-choroiditis 
and  atrophy  of  the  globe.  In  the  other  form,  the  inflammation  is  of  a 
serous  nature,  giving  rise  to  an  increased  secretion  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  an  augmentation  of  the  intra-ocular  tension — in  a  word, 
to  a  glaucomatous  condition  of  the  eyeball,  which  may  cause  irre- 
trievable destruction  of  the  sight  if  timely  relief  be  not  afforded. 

As  these  inflammatory  complications  are  most  apt  to  occur  in 
adults  above  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  more  especially  if  the  cataract 
is  only  partial  or  of  a  lamellar  nature,  Yon  G^*aefe  advises  that  in  such 
cases,  or  if  any  posterior  synechias  exist,  an  upward  iridectomy  should 
be  made  a  few  weeks  before  the  operation  of  division.  By  so  doing, 
plenty  of  room  will  be  afforded  for  the  swelling  up  of  the  lens,  and  if 
fragments  have  fiedlen  into  the  anterior  chamber,  they  will  produce  far 
less  irritation. 
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11.— OPEBATIONS  FOR  LAMELLAR  OR  ZONULAR 
CATARACT. 

When  describing  the  nature  of  lamellar  cataract,  I  mentioned  that 
in  those  cases  in  which  a  sufficiently  broad  margin  of  transparent  lens 
substance  exists,  great  improvement  of  vision  may  often  be  attained 
by  dilating  the  pupil  by  atropine.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying 
figures  will  explain  this.  In  Fig.  52,  a  represents  the  undilated  pupil 
occupied  by  the  opacity  &,  which  extends  beneath  the  iris  as  &r  as  the 

Fig.  52.  Fig.  &8. 

dotted  line  c,  where  the  transparent  margin  d  commences.  As  the 
latter  is  completely  covered  by  the  iris,  the  rays  of  light  can  only  pass 
through  the  central  opaque  portion ;  hence  the  indistinctness  of  vision. 
But  when  the  pupil  is  dilated  (Fig.  58)  the  transparent  margin  of  the 
lens  d  is  uncovered,  and  the  rays  can  now  pass  through  it  to  the 
retina.  This  fact  is  of  great  practical  importance,  for  it  famishes  us 
with  a  very  valuable  indication  as  to  the  treatment  of  such  cases  of 
lamellar  cataract,  for  we  may  often  succeed  in  restoring  excellent  vision 
by  simply  Tnalring  an  artificial  pupil,  without  operating  upon  the  lens 
itself.  Such  a  proceeding  possesses  very  marked  advantages  over 
any  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  lens ;  for  the  patient  retains  the 
power  of  accommodation,  and  is  freed  from  the  necessity  of  wearing 
cataract  glasses,  which  are  not  only  inconvenient,  but  also  unsightly, 
more  especially  in  youthful  individuals.  The  artificial  pupil  may  be 
made  either  by  means  of  an  iridectomy  or  an  iridodesis.  The  former 
operation  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  base  of  the  artificial  pupil 
(Fig.  54)  is  opposite  the  peripheiy  of  the  lens  (2,  and  may  therefore 
give  rise  to  a  certain  indistinctness  of  vision,  on  account  of  the  rays 
being  irregularly  refi-acted  by  the  edge  of  the  cornea  and  lens,  circles 
of  diffusion  on  the  retina  being  thus  produced.     In  order  to  diminish 

Fig.  54.  Fig.  55. 

this  defect,   the  iridectomy  should   be  but  small.     In  many  cases  I 
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think  Mr.  Critchett's  operation  of  iridodesis  is  to  be  preferred.  A 
considerable  portion  of  iris  should  be  drawn  out,  in  order  that  the 
entire  pupil  may  be  drawn  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  for  the  iris 
will  thus  cover  a  large  extent  of  the  opaque  portion  of  the  lens.  There 
will  thus  result  a  pupil  like  that  in  Fig.  55,  having  its  apex,  and  not  its 
base,  opposite  the  clear  portion  of  the  lens.  Mr.  Critchett  has  also  in 
some  cases  obtained  great  improvement  of  sight  by  making  a  second 
iridodesis  close  to  the  other,  thus  gaining  a  somewhat  broader  pupil, 
and  admitting  more  light.  In  cases  where  it  is  very  desirable  to 
enlarge  the  pupil  in  a  certain  definite  direction,  while  at  the  same  time 
limiting  both  its  width  and  extension  towards  the  border  of  the  cornea, 
as  e,g.y  in  some  cases  of  lamellar  cataract,  Mr.  Bowman  has  gained  that 
object  as  follows : — Through  a  small  corneal  opening  made  by  a  broad 
needle  opposite  the  intended  pupil,  he  introduces  a  very  small  knife, 
blunt  at  the  end  and  back,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  through  the 
pupil,  between  the  iris  and  lens,  and  then  turning  the  edge  forward, 
he  incises  the  pupillary  edge  to  the  extent  required,  using  the  cornea 
as  a  back-ground  against  which  to  cut.  In  doing  this,  the  posterior 
sur&ce  of  the  cornea  may  be  slightly  incised,  but  any  temporary  nebula 
thence  resulting  soon  disappears.  The  incision  made  in  the  iris  gapes 
and  forms  the  new  pupil,  which  retains  some  mobility  under  varying 
light. 

The  iridotonxy  or  incision  of  the  iris  to  produce  an  artificial  pupil  for 
op^cal  purposes  may  also  be  made  with  De  Wecker's  new  forceps  scis- 
sors, which  would,  I  think,  be  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  Vids 
p.  308. 

If  the  transparent  margin  in  lamellar  cataract  is  not  sufficiently 
broad  or  clear  to  admit  of  much  improvement  of  vision  by  an  artificial 
pupil,  the  lens  itself  must  be  operated  upon,  either  by  division  with  or 
without  iridectomy,  or  by  Von  Graefe's  operation. 

In  persons  under  25,  I  think  it  best  slightly  to  divide  the  lens  with 
a  needle,  and  to  repeat  this  several  times,  and  then,  when  the  whole 
lens  has  become  opaque  and  softened,  to  remove  it  through  a  large 
linear  incision,  or  with  the  suction  curette.  It  is  never  wise  to  operate 
upon  both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  for  in  some  cases  eyes  affected  with 
lamellar  cataract  are  extremely  irritable,  and  considerable  irido-choi*oi- 
ditis,  with  or  without  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  may  supervene  and 
destroy  the  eye.  If  this  has  occurred  in  the  one  eye,  we  should  be 
greatly  upon  our  guard  in  operating  upon  the  second  at  a  subsequent 
period,  or  devise  some  other  mode  of  operating.  In  persons  above  the 
age  of  25,  1  have  succeeded  very  well  in  removing  the  lens  by  Von 
Graefe's  operation. 
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12.— OPERATIOKS  FOR  TRAUMATIC  CATARACT. 

If  the  wonnd  in  the  lens  is  of  but  slight  extent  and  the  patient 
young,  the  cataract  may  be  left  to  absorption  if  no  symptoms  of 
inflammation  set  in.  The  pupil  should  be  kept  widely  dilated  with 
atropine,  and  the  condition  of  the  eye  carefolly  watched.  If  inflam- 
matory symptoms  supervene,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  lens 
by  linear  extraction,  more  especially  if  it  swells  up  considerably,  or 
large  portions  have  &llen  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  are  setting  up 
irritation.  This  operation  should  also  be  at  once  performed  if  the 
wound  in  the  lens  has  been  considerable,  so  that  the  latter,  imbibing 
much  aqueous  humour,  becomes  rapidly  swollen  and  presses  upon  the 
iris  and  ciliary  body.  The  simple  linear  extraction  will  generally  suffice 
if  the  lens  is  so  softeued  that  it  will  readily  escape  through  the 
incision.  But  if  the  nucleus  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  lens  is 
still  firm,  it  may  be  more  advisable  to  make  a  lai^e  iridectomy,  in  order 
to  afibrd  more  room  for  the  swelling  of  the  lens,  and  then  to  leave  the 
latter  to  undergo  absorption,  which  will  now  be  attended  by  far  less 
risk.  In  those  cases  in  which  great  swelling  of  the  lens  is  accompanied 
by  severe  inflammation,  it  will  be  best  to  make  a  large  iridectomy,  and 
remove  the  cataract,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  scoop.  II 
there  is  much  soft  matter,  this  may  be  removed  with  the  suction  syringe, 
although  I  am  rather  a&aid  of  its  use  in  such  cases,  especially  if  there 
is  any  iritis  or  irido-choroiditis,  as  it  may  easily  produce  hypersemia  ex 
vacuo  of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eyeball.  K  a  foreign  body — c.^.,  a 
chip  of  steel,  glass,  or  gun-cap— is  lodged  in  the  lens,  it  is  wiser  to 
endeavour  to  remove  it,  together  with  the  lens.  This  should  be  done  by 
introducing  a  scoop  behind  the  lens  and  foreign  body  and  lifting  them 
out ;  for  if  we  permit  the  lens  to  undergo  absorption,  the  foreign  body 
will  at  last  become  disengaged  and  fall  down  into  the  anterior  or  poste- 
rior chamber,  and  probably  set  up  severe  and  even  perhaps  destructive 
inflammation.  The  situation  of  a  bit  of  metal  in  the  lens  may  often 
be  recognised  by  the  aid  of  the  oblique  illumination,  when  we  may 
observe  a  little  brown  spot  in  the  lens,  or  a  little  dark  line  showing  the 
track  of  the  foreign  body. 

If  the  foreign  body  has  passed  through  the  lens  and  is  lodged  in 
the  vitreous  humour,  retina,  or  choroid,  great  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  condition  of  the  eye,  as  severe  and  destructive  inflammation  is 
but  too  likely  to  ensue.  The  degree  of  sight,  the  state  of  the  field  of 
vision,  and  the  tension  of  the  eyeball,  should  be  especially  watched. 
If  in  such  a  case  the  lens  swells  up  very  considerably,  it  may  be  wise 
to  perform  linear  extraction  combined  with  a  large  iridectomy,  in  the 
hope  that  the  absence  of  the  lens  may  diminish  the  inflammation, 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  chief  exciting  cause — the 
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foreign  body — still  remains  ^beliind,  and  may  at  any  time,  eyen  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  again  set  np  inflammation.  In  all  such  cases  of 
injury,  the  condition  of  the  other  eye  must  also  be  anxiously  watched. 
At  the  earliest  symptoms  of  sympathetic  inflammation,  or  even  of  well- 
marked  and  recurrent  sympathetic  irritation,  the  wounded  eye  should 
be  at  once  removed,  for  only  thus  can  we  ensure  the  safety  of  the  other. 
If  the  injury  is  so  seyere  that  the  sight  is  greatly,  and  probably  per- 
mently,  impaired,  Ihe  immediate  removal  of  the  eye  may  be  indicated, 
even  although  the  other  eye  does  not  sjrmpathise.  This  is  especially 
the  case  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  who  cannot  be  under  our  imme- 
diate supervision,  or  cannot  afibrd  the  time  to  undergo  a  lengthened 
course  of  treatment  without  the  hope  of  regaining  any  useful  degree  of 
vision.  The  same  course  may  be  advisable  amongst  the  higher  classes, 
if  from  circumstances — such  as  oflGlcers  being  ordered  abroad,  necessity 
for  a  long  voyage,  etc. — they  cannot  be  under  constant  supervision, 
so  that  the  earliest  symptoms  of  sjrmpathetic  inflammation  may  be 
detected. 

13.— REMOVAL  OP  SOFT  CATARACT  BY  A  SUCTION 
INSTRUMENT. 

In  the  extraction  of  soft  cataract  through  a  simple  linear  incision, 
some  difficulty  is  occasionally  experienced  in  removing  the  firmer 
portions  without  exerting  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  globe, 
or  introducing  the  curette  into  the  anterior  chamber.  This  difficulty 
has  led  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale*  to  the  ingenious  emplojrment  of  a  suction 
curette  for  the  more  easy  and  complete  extraction  of  sofb  cataract. 

The  instrument  now  used  by  Mr.  Teale  is  almost  identical  with  the 
one  he  described  in  his  original  paper.  It  is  represented  in  Pig.  56, 
and  consists  of  3  parts,  (a)  a  stem,  formed  of  a  glass  tube  with  (h)  a 
tubular  curette  at  one  end,  and  (c)  an  india-rubber  tube  with  a  mouth- 


piece at  the  other  end.     (a)  The  hollow  glass  stem  {B)  is  5  inches  in 
•  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Eep.,"  iv,  2/ 197. 
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length  and  allows  the  operator  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  snction  as 
the  materia]  is  drawn  into  the  transparent  tnbe.  (h)  The  india-mbber 
tnbe  (0)  is  about  12  inches  in  length,  and  fhmished  with  a  month-piece 
which  enables  the  operator  te  apply  the  suction  either  with  considerable 
f<M?ce  or  the  most  exquisite  gentleness,  using  his  tongue  as  a  piston, 
under  the  most  perfect  control,  (c)  The  curette  (A)  is  about  |  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  of  the  same  size  as  an  ordinary  curette ;  it  is  slightly 
oonvez  on  its  upper  surface  and  not  flat,  and  its  whole  calibre  does  not 
require  a  larger  opening  in  the  cornea  than  the  common  curette.  The 
point  should  be  as  round  and  blunt  as  possible,  and  the  opening  on  the 
upper  sur&ce  should  be  equal  in  size  to  the  section  of  the  tube,  and  as 
near  to  the  extremity  as  the  required  bluntness  will  permit.  Mr.  Teale 
performs  the  operation  in  the  following  manner  : — The  pupil  having 
been  well  dilated  by  atropine,  a  puncture  is  to  be  made  in  the  cornea 
with  a  broad  needle  at  a  point  opposite  the  margin  of  the  fully  dilated 
pupil,  and,  passing  obliquely  through  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  the 
instrument  should  enter  the  anterior  chamber  at  a  point  opposite  the 
margin  of  the  pupil  when  of  medium  size.  Such  a  yalyular  opening  will 
prevent  any  scar  in  front  of  the  pupil,  and  diminish  the  risk  of  prolapse 
or  an  anterior  synechia.  The  capsule  having  been  freely  divided,  the 
curette  should  be  carefully  introduced  through  the  corneal  wound,  and 
its  end  (the  opening  looking  towards  the  cornea)  held  steadily  in  the 
area  of  the  pupil  and  gently  buried  in  the  opaque  matter,  the  convex 
surface  being  pressed  somewhat  back  towards  the  posterior  capsule. 
The  suction  power  should  then  be  carefrlly  applied  and  continued  in 
gentle  draws,  as  long  as  any  opaque  matter  comes  forward  into  the 
pupil,  and,  when  the  latter  is  quite  dear,  the  instrument  is  to  be  with- 
drawn. On  no  account  is  the  curette  to  sweep  either  in  front  or  behind 
the  iris  in  search  of  opaque  matter. 

Mr.  Teale  has  found  this  mode  of  operating  extremely  successful, 
the  recovery  being  very  speedy,  and  the  operation  followed  by  little  or 
no  irritation.  He  considers  it  (vpjplicahle  in  all  full-bodied  complete 
cataracts  in  persons  under  the  age  of  40 ;  including  in  this  category 
spontaneous,  diabetic,  and  those  traumatic  cataracts  in  which,  from  the 
rent  in  the  capsule  being  of  moderate  extent,  the  eye  remains  quiescent 
until  the  cataract  is  completely  formed.  Finally,  incomplete  cataracts 
which  have  been  rendered  complete  by  division  of  the  capsule.  He 
thinks  it  unsuitable  in  those  forms  of  complete  or  immature  cataracts 
in  which  portions  are  transparent  and  glutinous,  and  require  great 
force  to  draw  them  into  the  curette ;  also  in  traumatic  cataract,  if  there 
is  much  irritability  or  iritis,  if  there  has  been  rupture  of  the  posterior 
capsule,  or  if  so  much  of  the  lens  has  been  absorbed  that  the  anterior 
and  posterior  capsule  are  nearly  in  contact ;  or  in  degenerate  cataract. 

Mr.  Bowman  has  devised  an  excellent  suction  syringe  (Fig.  57), 
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the  nse  of  which  is  veiy  easy,  and  which  can  be  regulated  with  great 

nicety.*     The  operator  haying  made  an  incision  in  the  cornea  with  the 

broad  needle,  and  freely  divided  the  lens, 

can  introdnce  the  nozzle  of  the  instrument  Fig.  57. 

(which  is  to  be  held  in  the  right  hand) 

in  the  corneal  aperture,  and  gently  "  suck 

out "  the  soft  lens  substance. 

Although  it  appears  that  the  idea  of 
employing  suction  for  the  removal  of  cata- 
ract dates  back  as  far  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  that  it  has  since  been  advocated 
by  several  authors,  more  especially  in  later 
years,  by  Blanchet  and  Langier,  it  never 
attained  a  recognised  position  untU  it  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Teale.  This  operation 
has  now  met  with  much  and  deserved 
favour,  more  especially  at  the  Boyal 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields, 
where  it  has  been  employed  with  marked 
success.  It  is  especially  indicated  in  soft 
corticid  cataract,  which  may  generally  be 
very  readily  and  completely  removed  by 
the  suction  instrument.  If  the  cataract 
be  somewhat  more  firm  in  consistence,  it 
wOl  be  well  to  break  it  up  with  the  needle 
a  few  days  previously.  I  have  also  used 
it  with  much  advantage  in  removing  por- 
tions of  soft  cortical  substance  which  have 
remained  behind  in  the  pupil  in  the  opera- 
tions for  senile  cataract,  either  in  the 
common  flap^or  Von  Graefe's  operation, 
for  such  portions  may  often  be  more 
readily  and  thoroughly  removed  in  this 
way  than  by  rubbing  the  eyeball  or  the 
re-introduction  of  the  scoop.  Some  care 
and  delicacy  are,  however,  required  in  the 
use  of  this  instrument,  for,  if  too  great  a 
suction  power  is  employed,  hyperaemia 
{ex  voicuo)  of  the  iris  and  the  deeper 
tunica  of  the  eyeball  may  easily  be  pro-  After  LawBon. 

duced. 

•  Both  Mr.  Teale's  and  Mr.  Bowman's  inatromentB  are  made  by  Mesan.  Weiss. 
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14.— SPERINO'S  TREATMENT  OP  CATARACT  BY 
PARACENTESIS.* 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
impairment  of  vision  in  cataract  is  partly  dependent  upon  a  temporary 
disturbance  in  the  intra-ocnlar  circolation,  especially  an  occasional  state 
of  congestion  of  the  choroid,  and  partly  upon  the  opacity  of  the  lens. 
Dr.  Sperino  holds  that  the  opaqae  lens  fibres  may  regain  their  trans- 
parency as  long  as  their  intimate  structure  is  not  disorganised,  which 
always  follows,  more  or  less  rapidly,  upon  the  opacity,  but  less  so 
in  old  than  in  young  persons.  Now,  as  the  operation  of  tapping  the 
anterior  chamber  relieves  the  intra-ocular  circulation,  it  often  produces 
a  marked  and  immediate  improvement  in  the  sight,  and  in  some  cases 
ofben-repeated  tappings  have  at  last  effected  a  complete  cure.  In  others 
their  effect  has  been  but  moderate,  or  even  negative.  The  operation 
consists  in  making  a  small  puncture  with  a  broad  needle  at  the  edge  of 
the  cornea  or  slightly  in  the  sclerotic  ;  a  blunt  probe  is  then  inserted 
between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  the  aqueous  humour  slowly 
evacuated.  The  evacuations  by  the  same  opening  may  be  made 
repeatedly  during  a  single  sitt^ing,  followed  by  an  interval  of  several 
days,  or  singly  at  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two.  The  operations  in 
cataract  were  repeated  a  great  number  of  times.  In  one  case  167 
tappings  were  made,  and  finally  linear  extraction  was  performed.  I 
am  not  aware  that  this  treatment  has  been  adopted  by  any  other  surgeon 
'  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  warrant  any  exact  conclusion  as  to  its 
efficacy.  It  would  be,  I  think,  very  difficult  to  find  patients  who  would 
submit  to  such  a  very  protracted  course  of  treatment  and  such  numerous 
operations. 

15._0PERATI0NS  FOR  CAPSULAR  AND  SECONDARY 
CATARACT. 

I  have  already  stated  that  capsular  cataract  often  occurs  in  retro- 
gressive lenticular  cataract,  and  that  in  such  cases  it  may  be  advisable 
to  remove  the  lens  in  its  capsule.  If^  in  an  operation  for  senile  cataract, 
the  capsule  is  found  so  tough  and  thickened  that  it  resists  the  pricker, 
it  should  be  torn  across  with  a  sharp  hook,  and  then,  after  the  extraction 
of  the  lens,  the  capsule  should  be  removed  by  the  hook  or  a  pair  of 
forceps.  In  such  cases,  the  connexion  between  the  posterior  capsule  and 
the  hyaloid  is  not  unfrequently  loosened,  and  the  lens  may  often  be 
readily  extracted   in  its  capsule  by  the  hook.     Some    operators,   in 

•  Vide  a  most  interesting  work  by  Dr.  Sperino,  entitled  "  Etudes  Cliniques  but 
TEyacuation  r^p^t^  de  rHumeor  aqueuse  dans  les  Maladies  de  TCEil,'*  Turin,  1862. 
Also  a  reTiew  of  this  work  in  the  **  Ophthalmic  Beriew/'  ii,  p.  294. 
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making  the  section,  divide  the  tongh  capsnle  across  with  the  point  of 
the  knife. 

Secondary  cataracts  vary  much  in  thickness  and  opacity.  They 
may  be  produced  by  portions  of  lens  substance  remaining  behind  and 
becoming  entangled  in  the  capsule,  by  the  deposition  of  lymph  upon 
the  latter,  or  by  the  proliferation  of  the  intra-capsular  cells. 

Again,  if  the  more  fluid  constituents  of  a  cataract  become  absorbed 
and  the  cortical  substance  undergoes  chalky  or  fatty  degeneration,  the 
lens  gradually  dwindles  down,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  flattened, 
shrivelled  disc. 

Mr.  Bowman*  has  also  called  special  attention  to  another  form  of 
secondary  cataract,  in  which  the  capsule,  though  quite  transparent,  is 
crumpled  or  wrinkled,  and  thus  produces  much  confusion  of  vision  by 
irregularly  refracting  the  rays  of  light.  This  condition  of  the  capsule 
may  easily  escape  detection,  even  although  the  eye  be  examined  with 
the  obHque  illumination,  and  is  not  perhaps  noticed  until  the  ophthal- 
moscope is  employed,  when  the  observer  finds  that  he  cannot  obtain  a 
clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  optic  disc,  but  that  it  looks  somewhat  dis- 
torted. On  then  getting  the  capsule  itself  into  focus,  the  wrinkles  may 
be  readily  observed. 

No  operation  for  secondary  cataract  should  be  performed  until  the 
eye  has  quite  recovered  from  the  cataract  operation,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  all  irritation.  G^erally  three  or  four  months  should  be  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  two  operations.  Nor  should  it  be  done  if  the  area 
of  the  pupil  is  not  of  a  good  size.  K  it  has  become  contracted,  or  is 
partially  occupied  by  Ijrmph,  or  if  there  are  extensive  posterior  synechia, 
a  preliminary  iridectomy  should  be  made,  and  then,  when  the  eye  has 
become  quiescent,  the  operation  upon  the  capsule  may  be  performed. 

Formerly,  the  favourite  mode  of  operating  was  by  the  removal  of  the 
obstructing  membrane.  But  this  is  filing  more  and  more  into  disuse, 
as  it  often  proves  a  very  dangerous  operation,  and  is  &r  less  safe  than 
opening  up  the  membrane  by  the  needle,  which  is  attended  by  much 
less  risk  of  setting  up  inflammation.  Moreover,  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  a  small  clear  aperture  in  the  opaque  membrane  will  afford 
most  excellent  sight. 

For  the  needle  operation  chloroform  is  hardly  necessary,  unless  the 
patient  proves  very  unmanageable.  The  eyelids  should  be  kept  apart 
with  the  stop  speculum,  and  the  eye  may  be  steadied  with  the  forceps. 
Bowman's  fine  stop  needle  should  then  be  passed  through  the  cornea  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  margin,  and  the  operator  should  endeavour  to 
tear  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  opaque  membrane.  The  portion  yrhich 
is  thinnest,  least  opaque,  and  consists  chiefly  of  wrinkled  capsule,  should 
be  selected  for  this  purpose.  It  is  to  be  torn  across  in  difierent  direc- 
•  «R.  L.  O.H.  Rep.,"iT. 
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tions,  the  point  of  the  needle  comminating  the  membrane,  withoat, 
however,  being  allowed  to  go  deeply  into  the  vitreous  humour.  If  the 
operator  finds,  afler  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  transfix  it  and 
tear  it  through,  that  the  false  membrane  yields  before  the  needle  and 
eludes  it,  or  if  it  is  too  tough  and  firm  to  be  torn  through,  he  should  at 
once  have  recourse  to  a  second  needle.  This  is  to  be  passed  into  the 
anterior  chamber  from  an  opposite  point  of  the  cornea.  Transfixing  and 
steadying  the  false  membrane  with  the  needle  held  in  his  left  hand,  the 
operator  employs  the  other  needle  to  tear  the  membrane  and  open  it  up. 
Or  the  points  of  the  needles  may  be  made  to  cross  each  other,  and  then, 
after  being  revolved  a  few  times  round  each  other,  be  separated,  which 
will  cause  the  membrane  to  be  torn  across.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  use  the  needles  with  extreme  delicacy,  and  not  to  drag  roughly  upon 
the  adhesions  between  the  capsule  and  the  iris,  otherwise  severe  inflam- 
mation may  be  set  up.  If  any  portion  of  the  iris  should  have  been  con- 
siderably dragged  upon  during  the  use  of  the  needles,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  excise  this  segpnent,  in  order  to  allay  any  tendency  to  inflammatory 
reaction.  This  ingenious  double-needle  operation  was  first  devised  by 
Mr.  Bowman,*  and  has  proved  a  most  valuable  addition  to  Ophthalmic 
Surgery.  Should  the  false  membrane  be  found  but  slightly  adherent 
to  the  iris,  so  that  it  floats  almost  freely  in  the  pupil,  the  adhesions 
may  be  torn  through  by  the  needle,  and  the  whole  membrane  extracted 
by  the  canula  or  small  iris  forceps  through  a  linear  incision.  If  the 
adhesions  are  found  to  be  so  firm  that  a  good  deal  of  force  would  have 
to  be  employed  to  break  them  down  or  to  divide  them,  this  should  on 
no  account  be  attempted ;  but  the  free  portion  should  be  caught  by  a 

sharp  hook,  gently  drawn  through  the 
*^'  ^'  linear  incision,  and  snipped  off,  which 

will  leave  a  good-sized  opening  in  the 
capsule. 

In  cases  of  chalky  or  siliculose  cata- 
ract, in  which  the  capsule  looks  like  a 
little  wrinkled  bag  containing  small 
chalky  chips  of  lens,  it  may  be  possible 
to  remove  the  whole  capsule  with  a 
sharp  hook  through  a  good-sized  linear 
incision,  as  in  Fig.  58.  But  it  is  often 
a  veiy  dangerous  operation,  setting  up 
perhaps  severe  irido-choroiditis,  which 

After  Stellwae  ^^^  ®^®^  ^®*^  ^  atrophy  of  the  eye- 

ball. 
After  an  operation  for  secondary  cataract,  atropine  should  be  ap- 
plied, the  patient  be  kept  in  a  somewhat  darkened  room  for  a  few  days, 
•  "  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,"  1853,  p.  816. 
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and  careftillj  watched,  in  order  that  the  first  symptoms  of  inflam- 
matory reaction,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  increased  intra-ocnlar 
tension,  may  be  detected.  Within  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  operation,  the  patient  may  experience  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  and 
around  the  eye,  and  down  the  corresponding  side  of  the  nose  (ciKary 
neuralgia) ;  there  is  perhaps  some  subconjunctival  injection  and 
lachrymation,  and  the  sight  appears  somewhat  cloudy.  Great  benefit  is 
often  experienced  from  the  use  of  very  cold  (iced)  compresses  after  this 
operation,  as  they  diminish  the  irritation,  and  often  cut  short  an  attack 
of  severe  inflammation.  On  trying  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  it  may 
be  found  increased,  and  the  iris  pushed  forward  (sometimes  partially), 
80  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  narrowed.  If  the  intra-ocular  tension 
is  considerably  increased  (T  2),  and  this  persists  for  twelve  hours  from 
the  commencement,  Mr.  Bowman*  strongly  advises  that  the  bulging 
part  of  the  iris  should  be  punctured  with  a  broad  needle,  thus  establish- 
ing a  communication  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers, 
which  will  generally  diminish  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  cut  short 
the  inflammation. 

Dr.  Agnew,t  of  New  York,  has  devised  the  following  operation.  He 
passes  a  stop  needle  through  the  centre  of  the  membrane,  thus  fixing 
both  the  eye  and  the  latter;  he  then  makes  a  linear  incision  on  the 
temporal  side  of  the  cornea,  through  which  he  passes  a  small  sharp- 
pointed  hook,  the  point  of  which  is  passed  into  the  same  opening  in 
the  membrane  as  the  needle.  He  now  tears  the  membrane,  and  by  a 
rotatoiy  movement  of  the  hook  rolls  it  up  round  the  latter,  and  then 
either  draws  it  out  altogether,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  he  tears  it 
widely  open. 

For  those  cases  in  which  severe  and  protracted  inflammation  has 
followed  the  removal  of  cataract,  giving  rise  to  a  dense  secondary 
cataract,  Mr.  Noyes,  of  New  York,  has  devised  the  following  operation,^ 
which  he  has  performed  with  much  success.  He  makes  a  puncture  at 
the  centre  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea,  with  Graefe's  cataract 
knife,  carries  it  across  the  anterior  chamber,  and  makes  the  counter- 
puncture  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side ;  he  then  par- 
tially withdraws  the  knife  until  its  point  arrives  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  iris,  when  he  plunges  it  backwards  through  the  false  membrane 
into  the  vitreous,  making  the  wound  as  large  as  possible.  After  with- 
drawal of  the  knife,  a  small  blunt  hook  is  to  be  passed  in  through  each 
corneal  wound,  and  caught  in  the  wound  made  in  the  iris  (false  mem- 
brane ?),  and  traction  made  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  drag  out  a 
portion  of  tissue  at  each  corneal  wound,  where  it  is  to  be  snipped  off. 
Thus  a  large  central  pupil  will  be  made. 

•  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  It,  866.  t  "  Kl.  Monatebl.,"  1866,  p.  889. 

J  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  ti,  8,  209. 
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When  the  nataral  or  artificial  pupil  becomes  closed  by  dense  fieJse 
membrane    through    the    occurrence    of 
Fig.  eo.  irido-choroiditis  after  extraction  of  cata- 

ract, we  must  endeavour  to  make  a 
new  artificial  pupil  and  to  remove  por- 
tions of  the  fisJse  membrane  by  one  of 
the  operations  described  at  pp.  213-14. 
De  Wecker  operates  in  such  cases  in  the 
following  manner,  employing  his  new 
foi^)eps  scissors.  Let  us  suppose  that  Von 
Graefe's  operation  has  been  performed, 
and  the  pupil  closed  by  £EJse  membranes. 
An  incision  of  8  millimetres  is  to  be  made 
with  Graefe's  knife  through  the  cornea 
and  iris,  about  2  millimetres  from  the 
lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  vide  Fig.  59. 

Fig.  59. 


The  forceps  scissors.  Fig.  60,  are  then  to 
be  so  introduced  that  one  blade  passes  be- 
hind the  iris  and  exudation  masses,  the 
other  along  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the 
cornea.  With  two  incisions  which  meet 
at  the  apex  a  triangular  portion  of  the 
iris  is  to  be  excised.  The  forceps  scissors 
are  bent  at  an  angle,  and  can  be  passed 
through  a  small  corneal  opening  and  yet 

be  widely  opened  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  are  therefore  of  the 

greatest  use  for  any  operation  within  the  latter. 

16.— DISLOCATION  OF  THE  LENS  (ECTOPLi  LENTIS). 

The  dislocation  of  the  lens  may  either  be  partial  or  complete.  In 
the  latter  cases  it  may  be  displaced  into  the  vitreous  or  aqueous  humours, 
or  beneath  the  conjunctiva. 

Partial  Dislocaiion. — In  the  slightest  degree  of  partial  displacement, 
the  lens  is  simply  turned  somewhat  upon  its  axis,  one  portion  of  its 
periphery  being  tilted  obliquely  forwards  against  the  iris,  the  other 
backwards  and  away  from  the  latter.  Or  again,  the  dislocation  may  be 
eocentric,  the  lens  being  somewhat  shifted  towards  a  certain  direction. 
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BO  that  its  centre  no  longer  corresponds  to  the  optic  axis,  bnt  lies  more 
or  less  considerably  to  one  side  of  it ;  the  periphery  of  the  lens  may 
even  lie  across  the  normal  pupil.  This  form  of  displacement  generally 
occors  in  a  downward  direction  ;  but  it  may  also  take  place  upwards 
and  inwards,  or  upwards  and  outwards.  Such  partial  displacement  of 
the  lens  may  be  occasioned  by  various  causes,  amongst  others  by  ante- 
rior synechia,  for  if  in  such  a  case  an  adhesion  exists  between  the  iris 
and  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  latter  is  drawn  forwards  with  the  iris  at 
this  point,  and  therefore  somewhat  displaced  or  tilted.  It  may  also 
occur,  as  Stellwag  has  pointed  out,  in  cases  of  anterior  scleral,  staphy- 
loma. 

On  examining  an  eye  affected  with  partial  displacement  of  the  lens, 
we  find  that  when  it  is  moved  rapidly  about  in  different  directions,  the 
iris  is  slightly  tremulous  at  the  point  where  it  has  lost  the  support  of 
the  lens,  where  the  latter  has  receded  from  it.  Moreover,  it  is  here  also 
somewhat  cupped  or  curved  back,  being  on  the  other  hand  pushed 
forward  and  prominent  at  the  point  where  the  edge  of  the  lens  is 
tilted  forward  against  it.  In  the  former  situation,  the  anterior  chamber 
will  consequently  be  slightly  deepened,  in  the  latter  narrowed.  If  the 
pupil  is  widely  dilated  with  atropine,  we  can  easily  recognise  the 
altered  position  of  the  lens  by  the  aid  of  the  oblique  illumination, 
or  still  better,  by  the  direct  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
With  the  latter,  the  free  edge  of  the  lens  will  be  noticed  as  a  sharply 
defined,  dark,  curved  line,  traversing  the  red  fundus,  and  forming  the 
outline  of  a  transparent  or  opaque  lenticular  disc.  If  the  displacement 
is  so  great  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  background  of  the  eye  can 
be  examined  through  that  part  of  the  pupil  in  which  the  lens  is  absent, 
a  distinct  erect  image  of  the  details  of  the  fundus  will  be  obtained.  In 
the  reverse  image,  the  prismatic  action  of  the  edge  of  the  lens  can  be 
easily  observed,  for  then  the  double  image  of  the  frmdus  will  appear, 
and  the  two  images  cannot  be  simultaneously  distinctly  seen ;  for  whilst 
the  one  is  clearly  defined,  the  other  will  appear  hazy,  and  in  order  to 
render  the  latter  distinct,  either  the  position  of  the  observer's  eye  or  of 
the  ocular  lens  must  be  changed.  Such  a  partial  displacement  of  the 
lens  will  also  have  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  patient's  sight,  for  he  will 
generally  be  affected  with  monocular  diplopia  or  polyopia,  which  is  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  two  portions  of  the  pupil,  and 
to  the  prismatic  action  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  lens  which  lies  across 
it.  The  state  of  refraction  will  also  differ  in  the  two  portions  of  the 
pupil,  for  in  that  in  which  the  lens  is  absent,  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  hypermetropia  will  exist.  Von  Graefe*  mentions  a  case  of  displace- 
ment of  the  lens,  in  which,  when  the  patient  was  endeavouring  to  dis- 
tinguish a  small  object,  the  eye  deviated  in  a  certain  direction,  in  order 
•  "A.£0.,"i,2,29L 
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that  the  rays  might  impinge  upon  the  central  portion  of  the  lens.  If 
the  pupil  is  small,  the  patient  may  observe  the  edge  of  the  displaced 
lens  entoptically,  or  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  produced  with  a 
dilated  pupil,  if  he  looks  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  card  or  a 
stenopaic  apparatus. 

If  the  dislocation  of  the  lens  is  due  to  an  accident,  etc.,  e.g.y  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  eye,  the  sight  is  often  greatly  impaired  directly  after- 
wards by  hsBmorrhage  into  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours.  As  the 
blood  becomes  absorbed  the  sight  may  gradually  improve,  if  there  is  no 
other  deep-seated  lesion. 

17._C0MPLETE  DISLOCATION  OP  THE  LENS 

Into  the  Vitreous  Humour. — The  iris  will  be  observed  to  be  markedly 
tremulous  when  the  eye  is  moved  in  different  directions,  and  the 
anterior  chamber  will  be  somewhat  deepened.  If  the  catoptric  test  be 
employed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lenticular  reflections  are  wanting. 
On  examining  the  eye  with  the  oblique  illumination,  the  absence  of  the 
reflection  from  the  anterior  capsule  will  also  be  noticed,  and  the  position 
of  the  displaced  lens  will  in  most  cases  be  easily  recognised,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  pupil  is  dilated,  as  a  portion  of  the  lens  generally  occupies 
some  part  of  the  pupil,  or  floats  across  it  when  the  eye  is  moved.  If 
the  lens  is  opaque,  the  sight  will  of  course  be  temporarily  lost  when  the 
lens  lies  across  the  pupil.  The  position  of  the  lens  will  vary  with  that 
of  the,  head.  If  the  latter  is  held  erect,  it  will  sink  down  into  the 
vitreous  humour ;  if  the  head  is  bent  forward,  the  lens  will  fall  against 
the  pupil,  or  may  even  pass  through  it  into  the  anterior  chamber.  With 
the  ophthalmoscope,  the  situation  of  the  lens  in  the  vitreous  humour 
can  be  very  easily  ascertained,  for  it  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a  darkish 
lenticular  body,  generally  lying  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  The  latter  is  of  course  more  or  less  fluid,  generally  entirely 
so.  In  spontaneous  luxations,  the  lens  is  frequently  opaque,  and  in  such 
cases  the  sight  will  be  greatly  improved.  Even  if  it  is  transparent  at 
the  time  of  the  displacement,  it  generally  becomes  opaque  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months.  In  such  cases  the  cataract  may  assume  the  lamellar 
form,  only  some  layers  around  the  nucleus  becoming  clouded.  But  a 
dislocated  lens  may  retain  its  transparency  for  very  many  years,  if  its 
capsule  is  uninjured.  Mooren  has  seen  a  case  in  which  the  lens  .re- 
mained clear  for  36  years.*  When  the  lens  has  sunk  into  the  vitreous 
humour  out  of  the  area  of  the  pupil,  the  eye  will  be  extremely  hyper- 
metropic, in  £Bkct,  in  a  similar  condition  to  one  operated  on  for  cata- 
ract. 

Dislocation  of  the  Lens  into  the  Anterior  Chamber. — Although  this 
•  «  OphtbalmiAtriBohe  Beobachtungen,"  257. 
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condition  may  occur  in  a  transparent  lens,  it  is  more  frequent  when  the 
latter  is  chalky,  and  perhaps  diminished  in  size.  The  displacement  is 
moreover  generally  spontaneous  and  gradual,  and  not  due  to  an  acci- 
dent. There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  affection,  for  in  the 
anterior  chamber  will  be  observed  a  lenticular  disc,  either  transparent 
and  diaphanous,  or  white  and  opaque. 

If  the  lens  is  in  its  capsule,  a  sharply  defined  yellow  border  will  be 
noticed  encircling  the  disc  (Graefe).  The  lens  may  be  either  entirely 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  or  a  part  may  He  in  and  behind  the  pupil. 
The  latter  condition  is  especially  dangerous,  as  the  presence  of  the 
lens  in  tha  pupil  is  apt  to  set  up  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 
iris,  from  maintaining  a  constant  '^teazing  "  and  contusion  of  the  edges 
of  the  pupil.  In  some  cases  the  lens  does  not  retain  its  position  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  but  falls  back  again  into  the  vitreous  humour,  and  it 
may  thus  frequently  alternate  in  its  position,  being  sometimes  found  in 
the  anterior  chamber,  at  others  in  the  vitreous.  Its  presence  in  the 
anterior  chamber  will  cause  a  considerable  deepening  of  the  latter,  and 
a  cupping  back  of  the  iris.  Adhesions  are  sometimes  formed  between 
the  capsule  and  the  cornea ;  the  latter  may  even  ulcerate  and  the  lens 
escape  through  the  perforation  (Graefe).* 

Severe  inflammatory  symptoms  may  also  supervene,  implicating 
the  cornea,  iris,  and  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eyeball,  and  accom- 
panied perhaps  by  an  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  tension.  There  is 
often  also  very  severe  periodic  ciliary  neuralgia.  But  the  inflammation 
may  even  extend  sympathetically  to  the  other  eye.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lens  may  remain  for  a  very  long  period  in  the  anterior  chamber 
without  producing  any  irritation  or  pain. 

Dislocation  of  the  Lens  wider  the  Conjunctiva, — This  is  always  due 
to  an  accident,  generally  to  a  heavy  blow  from  some  blunt  substance, 
hitting  the  eye  below,  and  knocking  it  forcibly  against  the  roof  or 
upper  edge  of  the  orbit,  hence  the  most  frequent  seat  of  this  displace- 
ment is  upwards  and  inwards,  or  upwards  and  outwards.  The  rupture 
in  the  choroid  generally  occurs  quite  anteriorly,  between  or  in  front  of 
the  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles.  This  form  of  dislocation  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  persons  after  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty,  when 
the  sclerotic  has  lost  its  elasticity.  It  is  characterised  by  the  follow- 
ing appearances : — Beneath  the  conjanctiva  is  noticed  a  small,  well- 
marked,  prominent  tumour,  which  may  even  cause  a  little  circum- 
scribed prominence  in  the  lid.  The  colour  of  the  tumour  varies,  it 
mity  be  dark  from  the  presence  of  ef^ed  blood  in  and  beneath  the 
conjunctiva,  or  of  a  portion  of  prolapsed  iris ;  or  the  conjunctiva  may 
be  transparent,  and  only  slightly  injected,  and  then  the  greyish- white 
lens  can  be  easily  recognised.  But  in  some  cases  only  a  part  of  the 
•  "A.fO.,"  1,1,343. 
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lens  has  escaped  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  the  rest  remaining  within 
the  eye.  Whilst  the  sclerotic  has  been  ruptured,  the  conjunctiva,  on 
account  of  its  laxity  and  elasticity  has  generally  yielded  before  the  lens, 
and  has  not  given  way  or  been  torn,  but  covers  the  displaced  lens.  The 
pupil  is  mostly  irregular  and  drawn  up,  and  there  is  a  more  or  less 
considerable  prolapse  of  the  iris.  K  the  capsule  has  been  ruptured  and 
the  lens  escaped  from  it,  the  remains  of  the  torn  shreds  of  capsule 
will  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  just  as  after  an  operation  for 
cataract. 

Dislocation  of  the  lens  may  be  spontaneous,  and  is  then  generally 
due  to  a  gradual  relaxation  or  elongation  of  the  suspensory  ligament, 
or  its  partial  rupture.  In  such  cases  the  lens  is  oflen  opaque,  and  the 
vitreous  humour  perhaps  fluid.  Moreover,  in  such  a  condition  a  very 
slight  shock  to  the  eye,  which  has  perhaps  been  unnoticed  by  the 
patient,  will  produce  dislocation  of  the  lens.  The  affection  may  also 
be  congenital,  and  even  hereditary,  occurring  in  several  members  of 
the  same  family.  Thus,  Mr.  Dixon*  mentions  a  case  in  which  a 
partial  displacement  of  the  lens  existed  in  a  mother  and  three  sons. 
Mr.  Bowman  narrates  a  case  in  which  a  patient,  suffering  from  disloca- 
tion of  the  lens,  had  two  uncles  affected  with  the  same  disease.  If  the 
affection  is  congenital,  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
amblyopia,  and  perhaps  nystagmus,  and  such  eyes  are  as  a  rule  also 
veiy  myopic.  In  such  cases  the  dislocation  mostly  exists  in  both  eyes. 
But  the  most  frequent  cause  is  an  injury  to  the  eye  from  blows  or  falls 
upon  this  organ,  which  cause  a  rupture  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  and 
a  more  or  less  complete  dislocation  of  the  lens.  Mr.  Bowmanf  has 
called  attention  to  the  &ct  that  glaucomatous  symptoms  occasionally 
arise  in  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  lens. 

According  to  Yon  Graefe,^  partial  displacements  of  the  lens  depend- 
ing upon  relaxation  or  rupture  of  the  zonula,  appear  to  be  more  prone 
to  excite  an  increase  of  the  eye-tension,  than  if  the  dislocation  is  com- 
plete, and  the  lens  is  freed  from  its  attachment  and  floats  about.  For  in 
the  latter  instances,  glaucomatous  symptoms  generally  only  supervene 
if  the  lens  periodically  pushes  the  iris  forward  or  becomes  jammed  in 
the  pupil,  or  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea.  As  long  as  the  capsule 
remains  entire,  we  must  assume  that  the  secondary  glaucoma  which 
sometimes  supervenes  on  displacement  of  the  lens  is  partly  due  to  a 
stretching  of  the  zonula  and  ciliary  processes,  and  partly  to  the  pres- 
sure df  the  lens  upon  the  iris  and  ciliaiy  region,  which  sets  up  irri- 
tation. The  glaucoma  sometimes  assumes  the  simple  form,  in  other, 
cases  the  inflammatory,  accompanied  by  serous  iritis. 

•  "  Roy.  Lond.  Ophthal.  Hosp.  Reports,"  i,  54. 
t  Ibid.,  V,  1.  J  "  A.  f.  O.,"  XT,  8, 156. 
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The  treatment  of  dislocation  of  the  lens  must  vary  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Where  it  is  but  slight,  the  sight  may  not 
be  materially  affected,  and  no  operative  interference  may  be  indicated. 
If,  however,  the  displacement  is  so  considerable,  that  the  free  edge  of 
the  lens  lies  in  the  pnpil,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  great  impairment  of 
the  sight,  and  very  annoying  diplopia,  an  endeavour  shonld  be  made 
to  remedy  this  defect.  The  best  mode  of  treatment  is  that  originally 
adopted  by  De  Wecker,*  viz.,  an  iridodesis  made  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  the  lens  is  displaced,  so  that  the  artificial  pnpil  will 
be  bronght  opposite  that  portion  of  the  eye  in  which  the  lens  is  defi- 
cient, and  the  iris  will  be  drawn  over  the  displaced  lens,  and  cover  the 
latter  to  a  more  or  less  considerable  extent.  The  patient  will  then  be 
in  the  condition  of  a  person  whose  lens  has  been  extracted,  and  he  will 
be  able  to  see  well  both  at  a  distance  and  near  at  hand  throngh  suitable 
convex  glasses.  For  obvious  reasons,  iridodesis  is  in  snch  cases  to  be 
preferred  to  an  iridectomy.  If  the  lens  is  completely  dislocated  into 
the  vitreons  humour,  and  is  setting  up  no  disturbance  it  is  wiser  not 
to  interfere.  But  if  inflammatory  complications  arise,  or  the  sight  is 
much  impaired  by  the  lens  floating  about  across  the  pupil  when  the 
eye  is  moved,  it  will  be  best  to  remove  it.  An  iridectomy  should  be 
made  opposite  the  point  towards  which  the  lens  is  displaced,  and  the 
latter  is  then  to  be  removed  by  Critchett's  scoop.  The  operation  is, 
however,  often  very  dangerous,  for  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid 
vitreous  will  be  lost,  and  severe  irido-choroiditis,  with  subsequent 
atrophy  of  the  globe,  may  supervene. 

When  the  lens  is  luxated  into  the  anterior  chamber,  we  may  en- 
deavour to  obtain  its  replacement  into  the  vitreous  humour,  by  making 
the  patient  assume  the  horizontal  posture,  and  applying  a  compress 
bandage.  If  it  fftUs  back  into  the  vitreous  humour,  its  maintenance  in 
this  situation  may  be  assisted  by  an  iridodesis,  or  temporarily  by  the 
application  of  the  solution  of  Calabar  bean.  If  the  presence  of  the 
lens  in  the  anterior  chamber  sets  up  inflammatory  reaction^  or  impairs 
the  sight,  it  should  be  extracted  with  the  scoop,  and  it  will  be  better 
to  combine  an  iridectomy  with  this  operation.  The  incision  should  be 
made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  with  Graefe's  cataract  knife.  To 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  humour,  Wecker  advises 
that  it  should  be  transfixed  with  a  needle,  and  kept  in  its  position  in 
the  anterior  chamber,  until  the  scoop  can  be  introduced  beneath  it.  If 
the  lens  simply  disturbs  the  sight  without  setting  up  any  inflammation, 
we  may  endeavour  to  gain  its  absorption  by  the  operation  of  division, 
care  being  taken  not  to  lacerate  the  capsule  too  freely,  but  rather  to 
repeat  the  operation  several  times. 

In  the  subconjunctival  dislocation,  an  incision  should  be  made  and 
•  Vide  "Maladies  des  Teux,'*  2nd  edition,  p.  94. 
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the  lens  removed;  and  the  prolapsed  portion  excised,  so  that  the  wound 
may  be  quite  smooth.  If  a  tolerably  firm  union  of  the  lipe  of  the 
wound  has  already  taken  place,  it  will  suffice  to  apply  a  compress 
bandage ;  but  if  the  rupture  in  the  sclerodc  is  gaping,  it  will  be  better 
to  unite  its  edges  with  one  or  two  fine  sutures,  in  the  same  manaer  as 
has  been  advised  for  incised  wounds  in  this  region. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  which  is  to  be  pursued  if  symptoms 
of  glaucoma  arise  in  cases  of  displacement  of  the  lens,  Von  Graefe* 
advises  that  where  the  displacement  is  moderate,  and  the  iris  partially 
pushed  forward,  an  iridectomy  should  be  made,  and  the  portion  of  iris 
which  is  pushed  forward  removed.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  inci- 
sion should  be  very  peripheral,  for  otherwise  the  entrance  of  the  vitreous 
humour  into  the  anterior  chamber  pushes  back  the  iris,  and  renders  its 
excision  very  difficult.  He  points  out,  moreover,  that  the  removal  of 
the  lens  is  apt,  in  such  cases,  to  prove  especially  dangerous,  for  as  there 
is  a  free  communication  between  the  anterior  chamber  and  vitreous 
space,  and  the  intra-ocular  tension  is  increased,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent a  great  escape  of  vitreous  humour,  which  may  be  accompanied  by 
serious  intra-ocular  hemorrhage.  But  if  the  iridectomy  proves  insuffi- 
cient to  stay  the  glaucomatous  symptoms,  or  if  the  lens  is  completely 
luxated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  latter. 

•  "A.f.  0.,"xY,8,p.  157. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPK 


It  was  formerly  snppoBed  that  the  black  appearance  of  the  pnpil  is  dne 
to  the  ^t  that  all  the  Ught  which  enters  the  eye  is  absorbed  bj  the 
choroid,  and  conseqnentlj  that  none  is  reflected  towards  the  observer. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  a  considerable  portion  is  diffiisely 
reflected,  and  may  be  caught  np  by  the  observer's  eye  if  this  is  placed 
in  the  direction  of  the  emerging  rays.  In  such  a  case,  the  pnpil  no 
longer  appears  black,  but  is  luminous,  having  a  bright  red  glow. 
Gumming,  in  1846,  pointed  out  that  all  normal  eyes  are  luminous,  more 
especially  if  the  pupil  is  dilated ;  but  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  luminosity,  that  the  eye  of  the  observer  should  be  placed 
parallel  to  the  incident  rays,  that  is,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direct 
line  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  eye  observed.  But  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  mode  of  examination  this  is  next  to  impossible,  as  the  observer's 
head  must  be  placed  between  the  light  and  the  patient's  eye,  and  will 
therefore  cut  ofE  the  rays  passing  to  the  latter.  Moreover,  even  if  some 
of  the  reflected  rays  could  be  caught  up,  they  would  only  afibrd  the 
appearance  of  a  bright  red  glow,  or,  at  the  best,  but  a  very  conftised 
and  indistinct  image  of  the  fundus,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
illumination  and  to  the  direction  of  the  emerging  rays.  For  in  con- 
sequence of  the  optical  condition  of  the  eye,  the  incident  rays,  if  the  eye 
is  acconmiodated  for  the  object,  are  so  reflected  that  they  emerge  again 
in  exactly  the  same  direction  as  they  entered,  and  would  therefore  be 
brought  to  a  focus  at  the  point  whence  they  originally  emanated,  that 
is  at  the  source  of  light.  The  object  and  its  retinal  image  are,  in  fact, 
in  the  position  of  conjugate  foci.  The  pupil  of  the  patient's  eye  will 
therefore  appear  black  if  it  is  accommodated  for  the  pupil  of  the 
observer,  as  the  latter  will  then  only  see  the  reflection  of  his  own 
pupil. 

A  glance  at  Fig.  61  will  readily  explain  this.  If  F  is  the  object, 
and  c  its  image  formed  upon  the  retina,  rays  reflected  from  c  will  be 
brought  to  a  focus  at  F,  so  that  whichever  of  these  two  points  is  the 
radiant  point,  the  other  will  be  the  focal  point.     Now,  if  we  place  our 
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eye  at  P,  the  Inminons  rays  emanating  from  our  pnpil  (which  is  black) 
will  be  insufficient  to  illnmine  the  fondos  of  the  patient,  and  hence 
his  pnpil  will  also  appear  black. 

Fig.  61. 


But,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  eye,  a  considerable  amount  of 
reflection  may  be  obtained,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  eyes  of  albinos, 
and  in  cases  in  which  the  retina  is  bulged  forward  by  morbid  pro- 
ducts. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  pupil  of  the  albino  is  markedly 
luminous.  This  is  not  caused,  as  is  oflen  supposed,  by  a  greater  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays  which  enter  the  pupil,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of 
the  pigment  in  the  choroid,  but  la  due  to  the  great  amount  of  light 
which  passes  through  the  iris  and  sclerotic.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment was  proved  by  Bonders,  who  placed  before  an  albinotic  eye  a 
small  screen,  having  a  circular  aperture  for  the  pupil,  but  covering  the 
iris  and  sclerotic  in  such  a  manner  that  no  light  could  pass  through 
them.  It  was  then  found  that  the  pupil  lost  its  luminosity,  and  at  once 
acquired  the  usual  darkness  of  other  eyes. 

Again,  if  the  position  of  the  retina  is  altered,  it  being  bulged  for- 
ward by  a  tumour  behind  it  (amaurotic  cat's  eye)  or  by  fluid  more 
light  will  be  reflected,  and  the  frindus  will  appear  luminous.  Moreover, 
on  account  of  the  more  anterior  position  of  the  retina,  the  emerging 
rays  will  be  divergent,  and  hence  easily  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the 
retina  of  the  observer. 

Briicke,  in  1844-47,  made  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  with 
regard  to  the  luminosity  of  the  eye,  and  showed  that  if  the  eye  under 
examination  is  neither  accommodated  for  the  light  nor  for  the  pupil  of 
the  observer,  but  for  some  other  nearer  point,  a  portion  of  the  light 
reflected  frx)m  its  background  may  be  caught  up  by  the  observer,  and 
the  pupil  will  then  appear  red  and  luminous.  This  is  shown  in  the 
preceding  figure  (Fig.  61).  If  F  is  a  luminous  point  for  which  the 
eye  under  observation  (B)  is  accommodated,  the  rays  emanating  from 
F  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  at  c,  at  which  point  a 
clear  and  distinct  image  of  F  will  be  formed.  This  being  so,  the  rays 
reflected  from  c  will  unite  at  F,  for  F  and  c  are  conjugate  focL  If  the 
eye  of  the  observer  (A)  be  placed  beside  F,  it  will  receive  no  luminous 
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rays  from  B,  and  will  hence  see  the  pnpil  of  the  latter  black.  Now,  if 
whilst 'the  eye,  B,  remains  accommodated  for  the  Inminons  point,  P, 
the  latter  is  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  to  F',  the  rays  emanating  from 
it  will  no  longer  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  at  c,  bnt  behind  it, 
at  d,  and  a  circle  of  difEusion,  a  6,  will  be  formed  upon  the  retina.  As 
the  eye  is  accommodated  for  the  distance,  F,  the  rays  emanating 
from  the  points  of  the  circle  of  diffusion,  a,  &,  will  be  brought  to  a 
focus  at  a'  b',  and  there  form  an  enlarged  and  inverted  image  of  a  h. 
Hence  the  eye  of  the  observer,  placed  at  A,  will  receive  a  portion  of 
this  reflected  light,  and  therefore  the  pupil  of  B  will  appear  more  or 
less  luminous. 

We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  Helmholtz  turned  this  experience  of 
Brucke's  to  a  practical  use,  and  constructed  his  simplest  ophthalmoscope 
upon  this  principle.  Before  entering  upon  this,  I  must  state  that 
Helmholtz,  in  1851,  devised  an  apparatus  by  which  the  observer  was 
enabled  to  place  his  eye  in  the  direct  line  of  the  emerging  rays,  and 
thus  gain  a  view  of  the  frindus.  The  accompanying  figure  and  descrip- 
tion of  this  instrument  are  from  Mr.  Carter's  admirable  translation  of 
Zander's  work  on  the  ophthalmoscope — a  work  I  cannot  too  warmly 
recommend  to  all  who  wish  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  its  use  in  practice,  and  the  different 
morbid  changes  of  the  fundus  which  may  be  recognised  with  it.  The 
student  will  also  derive  great  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Hulke's 
and  Mr.  Wilson's  excellent  works  on  the  ophthalmoscope,  which, 
though  shorter  and  less  exhaustive,  yet  contain  a  great  amount  of 
information,  conveyed  in  a  very  dear  and  concise  manner. 

"  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  we  may  see  the  frmdus  of  the 
human  eye  shine  with  a  reddish  lustre.  Such  conditions  are  shown  in 
Fig.  62,  where  F  is  a  luminous  poiiit,  and  8  a  polished  plate  of  glass, 
which  reflects  the  light  a  h  falling  upon  it,  into  the  observed  eye  B^ 
in  a  direction  as  if  it  came  from  a  point  F  lying  as  fiur  behind  the  plate 
8  as  the  actual  point  F  lies  before  it.  Disregarding  the  loss  of  light 
caused  by  irregular  reflection  and  other  circumstances,  the  rays  a  d 
and  b  c,  reflected  from  8  enter  the  observed  eye,  and  become  united  at 
e.  The  emerging  rays  in  their  exit  from  B^  must  take  precisely  the 
same  course  as  in  their  entrance ;  they  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  con- 
verging cone  cb  adto  the  plate  of  glass,  by  which  they  are  partly 
reflected  back  to  F,  while  the  remainder  proceed  in  an  unaltered  direc- 
tion forwards,  to  unite  in  a  focus  at  F  and  then  again  to  become 
divergent.  If  now  the  eye  of  the  observer  be  placed  so  as  to  intercept 
them  before  their  union,  as  at  A\  it  receives  from  e  convergent  rays 
that,  made  more  convergent  by  ita  own  refraction,  are  united  before 
they  reach  its  retina,  upon  which,  after  crossing,  they  form  only  the 
dispersion  circle  a'  B\'  The  eye  of -4'  would  certainly,  therefore,  receive 
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no  image,  bnt  only  the  senBation  of  light — ^it  would  see  the  eye  B 
illnminated,  and  the  same  would  happen  if  it  were  so  placed  as  to 
intercept  the  diverging  rays  behind  the  point  I', 

Fig.  62. 


./ 


/ 


.^ 


.^ 


After  Zander. 
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"After  this  principle  was  announced  by  Von  Erlach,  Professor 
H.  Helmholtz,  then  of  Konigsberg,  and  since  of  Heidelberg,  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  reason  why  the  retina  was  not  distinctly  seen,  and 
to  find  the  means  of  rendering  it  visible.  The  problem  was  threefold : 
the  observed  eye  must  be  sufficiently  illuminated;  the  eye  of  the 
observer  must  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  emerging  rays,  and  these 
must  themselves  be  changed  from  their  convergence,  and  rendered 
divergent  or  parallel.  The  solution  of  the  main  difficulty  was  obtained 
when,  in  a  darkened  chamber,  the  light  of  a  lamp  was  allowed  to  fall  on 
a  well-polished  plate  of  glass  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rays  reflected 
therefrom  entered  the  eye  to  be  observed.  The  observer  placed  himself 
on  the  other  side  of  the  glass  plate,  and  made  the  convergent  rays 
divergent  by  a  concave  lens.  Thus  in  Fig.  62  we  place  the  concave 
glass  0  before  the  eye  of  the  observer  A^  and  convert  the  convergent 
pencil  h  g  f  ay  coming  through  j9,  into  the  divergent  pencil  g  ikfyBo 
that  the  eye  A  may  form  upon  its  retina  e'  a  clear  image  of  the 
point  6, 

"  The  combination  of  such  an.  illuminating  apparatus  with  suitable 
lenses  forms  an  instrument  by  which  it  is  possible  clearly  to  see  and 
examine  the  details  of  the  background  of  the  eye  of  another  person. 
To  this  instrument  Helmholtz  gave  the  name  of  Eye-mirror,  or  Ophthal- 
moscope." 

In  order  to  obtain  a  better  illumination  Helmholtz  afberwards 
employed  three  plates  of  glass  instead  of  a  single  slip.  A  still  greater 
advance  was  made  when  Helmholtz  utilised  Briicke's  experiment  above 
referred  to,  and  employed  a  strong  convex  lens,  held  before  the  patient's 
eye,  to  converge  the  rays  reflected  from  a  large  circle  of  difiusion 
formed  upon  the  retina.  In  this  way  an  enlarged  and  inverted  image 
of  the  fundus  was  formed  between  the  lens  and  the  observer.  This 
constitutes  the  '*  examination  of  the  actual  inverted  image." 

Helmholtz  placed  the  flame  of  a  candle  before  the  eye  under  obser- 
vation, and  a  screen  behind  the  flame,  so  that  the  observer's  eye  could 
be  brought  close  to  the  source  of  light,  and  thus  catch  the  rays  after 
they  had  been  united  by  the  convex  lens,  and  formed  an  image  of 
thd  fundus.  This  point  of  union  lies  at  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens. 
This  mode  of  examination  was,  however,  troublesome  and  inconvenient, 
and  hence  Buete  had  recourse  to  a  concave  mirror  having  a  central 
aperture  for  the  observer's  eye,  and  he  thus  still  more  increased  the 
illuminating  power.  Since  then  different  forms  of  mirror  have  com- 
pletely superseded  the  plates  of  polished  glass. 

The  following  description  and  illustration  from  Zander  clearly 
explain  the  action  of  the  concave  mirror  in  the  inverted  examination, 
i.e.,  the  use  of  a  convex  lens  placed  a  short  distance  from  the  eye  under 
observation,  so  as  to  converge  the  rays  emanating  from  the  circle  of 
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Fig.  63. 


diffusion  formed  npon  its  retina.     The  patient  is  to  aooommodate  for 
an  infinite  distance,  so  that  the  rays  issue  parallel  from  this  eye. 

"  Examivation  of  the  actual  Inverted  Image. — In  Pig.  63  F  is  again 
the  flame,  8  the  mirror,  L  the  convex  lens,  and  B  the  eye  observed. 

The  rays  aehf,  proceeding  conver- 
gent from  the  mirror,  and  rendered 
more  convergent  by  their  passage 
throngh  the  lens,  strike  the  cornea 
of^incandi.  Rendered  still  more 
convergent  by  the  dioptric  apparatus 
of  ^,  they  intersect  at  some  point 
in  front  of  the  retina,  for  example 
at  0,  and  form  on  the  retina  the 
dispersion  circle  a  f3.  On  account 
of  the  passive  state  of  accommoda- 
tion of  the  eye,  the  rays  proceeding 
from  it  will  follow  courses  parallel 
to  the  lines  of  direction  a  x  and  jS  Xy 
and  after  their  refraction  by  the 
lens  L  will  unite  to  form  at  a'  fi*  an 
actual  inverted  image  of  a  S."*  In 
this  mode  of  examination  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  aerial  image  of 
the  fundus  is  situated  between  the 
observer  and  the  convex  lens,  and 
that  it  is  inverted  and  enlarged.  If 
we  desire  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
image,  a  somewhat  weaker  object 
lens  (3^  or  4"  focus)  should  be  em- 
ployed, for  as  this  renders  the  rays 
less  converging,  the  image  will  be 
proportionately  enlarged,  but  will  at 
the  same  time  lie  somewhat  further 
from  the  eye ;  this  is,  however,  ac- 
companied by  the  disadvantage  that 
the  field  of  vision  is  much  dimi- 
nished in  size.  Hence  the  best  plan 
is  to  use  first  a  lens  of  2  or  2}  inches 
focus,  so  as  to  gain  a  view  of  the  whole  fandus,  and  then  to  change  this 
for  a  weaker  lens  if  we  desire  to  examine  any  special  part  of  the  back- 
ground with  particular  care  and  minuteness.  The  size  of  the  image 
may  also  be  considerably  magnified  by  placing  a  convex  lens  of  8  or 


•  Carter's  Tran«Ution  of  Zander,  p.  20. 
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10  inches  focus  in  the  little  clip  behind  the  mirror.     In  this  case  the 
observer  must,  however,  approach  somewhat  closer  to  the  patient. 

"  In  the  examination  of  the  virtual  erect  image  the  mirror  alone  is  used, 
without  the  aid  of  an  object 

lens,  the  observer  approach-  Fig.  64. 

ing  very  closely  to  the  pa-  * 

tient's  eye.  He  will  thus 
obtain  an  erect,  geometrical 
image  of  the  fundus,  the 
image  being  apparently  situ- 
ated behind  the  patient's 
eye,  as  in  Fig.  64.*  E  is  the 
examined  eye,  and  E'  the 
position  of   the   examiner's 

eye;  rr  are  divergent  rays  / 

from  F,  a  flame,  incident  on  ^ 

the  concave  speculum  A  B, 
which  reflects  them  con- 
vergingly  as  r'  r'  to  J^, 
about  two  inches  distant, 
upon  the  fundus  of  which 
they  form  the  circle  of  dis- 
persion d  d.  The  rays  re- 
flected from  any  point  a  b 
within  the  circle,  after  leav- 
ing E,  assume  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  lines  ache 
(which  pass  through  c  the 

optical  centre    of  E)    and  "^  ^ 

reach  the  observer's  eye  at 
E',  on  the  retina  of  which 
they  form  an  inverted  image 
of  a  h,  which  is  mentally 
projected  as  the  enlarged, 
erect,  geometrical  image  a 
^."  It  will  be  explained 
hereafter  that  it  is  gene- 
rally necessary  to  make  use 
of  an  ocular  lens  behind  the 
mirror,  in  order  to  gain  a 
clear  and  distinct  image  of 

•  This   figure  and  its  explanation  are  from  Mr.  Hulke's  able  work  on  the 
Opbthabuofloope. 
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the  fimdiis.  The  nature  and  strength  of  this  lens  depend  npon  the  state 
of  refraction  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  and  that  of  the  patient. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  a  brief  description  of  the  different  forms  of 
ophthahnoscope  which  are  in  most  frequent  use.  For  a  full  and  accu- 
rate description  of  the  various  kinds  of  ophthalmoscope  which  have 
been  invented,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Carter's  translation  of 
Zander. 

Ophthalmoscopes  may  be  divided  into  four  different  classes. 

1.  The  portable  or  hand  ophthalmoscopes.  Of  these  I  shall  notice 
those  of  Liebreich,  Coccius,  and  Zehender. 

2.  The  fixed  or  stand  ophthalmoscopes,  such  as  Liebreich's  and 
Brudenell  Carter's. 

8.  The  binocular  ophthalmoscopes  of  Giraud-Teulon,  and  of  Laurence 
and  Heisch. 

4  The  aut-ophthalmoscope. 

All  ophthalmoscopes  may  also  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes, 
the  homo-centric  and  the  hetero-centric.  In  the  homO'Centric  the  mirror 
is  concave,  and  its  focus,  calculated  from  its  surface,  is  fixed  and  defi- 
nite ;  whereas  in  the  hetero-centric  the  mirror  is  plane  or  convex,  and 
the  focus  is  negative,  situated  behind  the  mirror,  and  can  be  altered 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  bi-convex  lens  which  is  fixed  beside 
the  mirror. 

1.— THE  PORTABLE  OR  HAND  OPHTHALMOSCOPES. 
(1.)  Thb  Ophthalmoscopb  of  Liebbbich. 

As  has  been  ah^eady  mentioned  above,  Ruete  was  the  first  to  employ 
a  concave  perforated  mirror  (which  was,  however,  fixed)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  slips  of  glass  of  Helmholtz,  and  this  principle  has  formed 
the  base  for  the  numerous  modifications  at  present  in  use.     Of  all  the 

different  forms  of  concave  mirror  I 
Fig.  66.  think  Liebreich's  (Fig.  65)  one  of  the 

most  handy  and  usefol.     It  consists 
of  a  concave  metal  mirror,  about  1| 
inch  in  diameter,  and  of  8  inches 
'  focal  length.     Its  centre  is  perfo- 

rated by  a  small  aperture,  about  I 
line  in  diameter,  the  edges  of  which 
are  exceedingly  thin.  The  bronze 
back  of  the  speculum  around  this 
opening  is  bevelled  off  towards  the 
edge,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  as 
thin  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
peripheral  rays  of  the  cone  of  lights 
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whicli  passes  throngH  the  aperture,  may  not  be  intercepted  and  cut  off 
by  a  thick  broad  edge,  which  would  give  the  opening  the  character  of  a 
short  canal.  Behind  the  speculum,  which  is  fixed  upon  a  short  handle, 
is  a  small  clip  for  holding  a  convex  or  concave  lens. 

Dr.  Loring,  of  New  York,  introduced*  some  years  ago  an  excellent 
ophthahnoscope,  in  which  three  detachable  cylinders  were  substituted 
for  the  common  Bekoss  disc.  Each  cylinder  is  pierced  for  eight  glasses, 
forming  in  the  aggregate  a  series  of  convex  and  concave  lenses,  in  which 
the  former  ranged  from  convex  -^  to  J,  the  concave  from  ^  to  ^.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  determining  the  degree  of  ametropia  by  means 
of  the  ophthahnoscope.  Since  its  first  introduction  various  modifica- 
tions have  been  made.  Mr.  Oldham  has  lately  devised  a  veiy  portable 
ophthalmoscope,  having  a  Bekoss  disc  behind  the  mirror,  furnished 
with  a  certain  number  of  convex  and  concave  lenses. 

I  have  for  some  time  made  frequent  use  of  a  very  small  concave  glass 
mirror  (rather  larger  than  a  shilling)  having  a  minute  central  aperture. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  instrument  are,  that  on  account  of  its  small 
size,  the  light  is  only  reflected  slightly  beyond  the  cornea,  and  hence 
does  not  contract  the  pupil  so  much  as  when  a  large  mirror  is  used 
which  reflects  the  light  over  the  whole  sclerotic.  Moreover,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  central  aperture,  we  are  able  to  examine  most 
eyes  with  ease  in  the  direct  method,  without  dOatation  of  the  pupil, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Liebreich.  This  instrument  is  furnished  with 
two  object  lenses  (of  2^  and  3|  inches  focus)  and  four  ocular  lenses, 
viz.,  convex  10  and  7,  and  concave  10  and  7,  the  whole  apparatus  being 
contained  in  a  smaU  case,  which  can  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 
It  is  made  by  Messrs.  Salom  and  Co.,  137,  Begent  Street. 

(2.)  The  Ophthalmoscope  of  Coccius. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  plane  mirror  combined  with  a  lateral 
bi-convex  collecting  lens.  Its  chief  advantages  over  the  concave  mirror 
are: — that  the  observer's  eye  is  placed  within  the  cone  of  reflected 
light,  instead  of  being  behind  it ;  that  the  focal  distance  of  the  minx)r 
can  be  altered  according  as  the  lens  at  the  side  is  approximated  or 
placed  further  from  the  speculum,  or  as  the  power  of  the  lens  is 
changed ;  the  light  can  be  more  concentrated  upon  one  point  of  the 
retina ;  and  the  corneal  reflex  is  far  less.  These  advantages  over  the 
concave  mirror  are  especially  marked  in  the  examination  in  the  direct 
image.  With  the  concave  mirror,  only  a  cone  of  light  corresponding  in 
size  to  that  of  the  pupil  is  admitted  into  the  eye,  and  as  the  size  of 
this  cone  diminishes  with  the  approximation  of  the  mirror,  it  follows 
that  in  the  direct  examination  the  illumination  of  the  fondus  is  but 

*  TraziB^ctions  of  the  Amerioan  Ophthalmological  Society,  1869. 
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slight.  Moreover,  on  account  of  the  very  close  proxiniity  in  which  the 
mirror  has  to  be  brought  to  the  patient's  eye,  much  of  the  light  from  the 
lamp  is  often  intercepted,  whereas  this  is  obviated  by  the  collecting  lens 
in  Coccius'  instrument.  The  latter  is,  therefore,  to  be  much  preferred  to 
the  concave  mirror  for  the  direct  method  of  examination.  For  the  in- 
direct method  the  advantages  are  less  marked,  but  even  for  this  I  gene- 
rally prefer  it,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter. 

Coccius*  ophthalmoscope  (Fig.  66),  as  made  at  present,  consists  of 
a  plane  metal  mirror,  having  a  small  central  aperture.     Behind  the 

mirror  is  a  hinged  clip  to  hold  a 
^^'  ^'  convex  or  concave  lens.     A  lateral 

bi-convex  lens  of  5  or  7  inches 
focal  length  is  held  in  a  large  clip 
mounted  on  a  jointed  bracket,  which 
is  so  connected  with  the  neck  of  the 
handle  that  it  permits  of  the  lens 
being  moved  to  either  side  of  the 
mirror. 

The  original   form   of  Coccius* 

ophthalmoscope  differed  from  that 

which  I  have  described  above,  and 

which  is  at  present  in  general  use, 

both  in  being  square  in  shape,  and 

in  being  made  of  glass  instead  of  metal.      The  square   mirror  was 

inconvenient,  and  could  not  be  steadied  so  well  against  the  orbit  as 

the  circular.     But  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  glass  mirror  was  (as 

Helmholtz  pointed  out)  that  the  aperture  could  not  be  bevelled  down  to 

so  fine  an  edge  as  the  metal  one,  in  consequence  of  which  more  or  less 

of  a  canal  existed,  which  intercepted  many  of  the  peripheral  rays,  and 

produced  considerable  reflection  if  at  all  bright. 

The  mode  of  using  Goccius'  ophthalmoscope  is  as  follows  : — The 
collecting  lens  is  to  be  turned  towards  the  flame,  which  should  be  some- 
what more  than  twice  the  distance  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  from 
the  observer.  The  mirror  is  then  to  be  set  somewhat  slanting  to  the 
lens  and  the  eye  of  the  patient.  If  the  mirror  is  properly  adjusted 
for  the  lens  and  the  flame,  we  shall  obtain,  if  we  throw  the  image  of 
the  flame  upon  the  palm  of  our  hand  or  the  cheek  of  the  patient,  a 
bright  circle  of  light,  with  a  small  dark  central  spot,  which  corresponds 
to  the  opening  in  the  speculum.  The  dark  spot  is  then  to  be  thrown 
into  the  pupil  of  the  eye  under  examination,  the  surgeon  placing  the 
mirror  close  to  his  own  eye,  and  looking  through  the  aperture  into  the 
patient's  eye,  which  should  aflbrd  a  bright  luminous  reflex.  For  the 
indirect  mode  of  examination  a  bi-convex  lens  of  from  2  to  3  inches 
focus  is  to  be  held  before  the  eye  under  observation.     I,  moreover,  also 
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use  a  convex  lens  of  8  or  10  inches  focns  beliind  the  mirror,  in  order 
still  more  to  magnify  the  image.  If  the  direct  examination  is  employed, 
a  concave  lens  will  generally  be  required  behind  the  specnlnm.  At 
first  this  instmment  may  be  somewhat  more  difficult  to  use  than  the 
concave  mirror,  on  account  of  our  having  to  regulate  the  position  of 
the  collecting  lens  with  respect  to  the  flame  and  the  mirror ; .  but  a  little 
practice  and  perseverance  will  very  soon  overcome  this  difficulty. 

(3.)  The  Ophthalmosopb  of  Zehendeb. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  slightly  convex  mirror  with 
a  bi-convex  collecting  lens.  The  illumination  of  the  retinal  image  is 
thus  greatly  increased,  for  the  whole  of  the  cone  of  light  reflected  fipom 
the  mirror  can  be  collected  into  a  narrower  section,  and  can  be  thrown 
into  the  eye  without  the  peripheral  rays  being  intercepted  by  the  edge 
of  the  pupil ;  more  light  can  also  be  diflused  over  the  fundus,  and  it 
can  be  more  strongly  concentrated  upon  one  point. 

This  ophthalmoscope  is,  in  fiwst,  a  modification  of  that  of  Goccius, 
and  it  very  closely  resembles  the  present  form.  Indeed,  at  the  first 
glance,  they  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  each  other.  On  closer  obser- 
vation it  will  be,  however,  noticed,  that  Zehender*s  mirror  is  convex, 
whereas  that  of  Goccius  is  quite  plane.  Moreover,  on  looking  into 
Zehender*s,  we  get  a  smaller  image  of  our  face  than  is  the  case  with 
that  of  Goccius.  It  is  certainly  the  best  ophthalmoscope  for  the  direct 
examination,  but  I  prefer  Goccius'  for  the  indirect  mode  of  observation. 
Indeed,  the  latter  answers  so  well  for  both  purposes,  that  for  the  general 
surgeon  it  will  amply  suffice. 

2.— THE  FIXED  OPHTHALMOSGOPE  OF  LIEBREIGH. 

This  instrument  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the  concave 
mirror  as  it  is  employed  in  the  indirect  mode  of  examination,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  the  whole  apparatus  (mirror  and  object  lens)  is  fixed  to 
a  table,  thus  allowing  the  surgeon  free  use  of  his  hands,  and,  when  it  is 
properly  adjusted,  enabling  even  an  unskilled  observer  to  see  the 
details  of  the  fundus. 

The  instrument  consists  of  two  tubes,  moving  one  over  the  other. 
That  nearest  to  the  surgeon  has  a  small  oblong  portion  cut  out  of  its 
side,  in  order  to  admit  the  light  to  the  concave  mirror,  which  is 
attached  to  its  extremity.  Behind  the  speculum,  there  is  a  small  clip 
for  an  ocular  lens.  The  other  tube  carries,  at  its  free  end,  a  bi-convex 
object  lens  of  from  2  to  2^  inches  focus,  which  is  to  be  placed  about 
2^  inches  from  the  patient's  eye.  The  two  tubes  are  moveable,  one 
upon  the  other,  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  that  the  mirror  and  the  object 
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lens  may  be  adjusted  to  any  required  distance.  The  wHole  apparatus  is 
supported  on  an  upright  stem,  and  may  be  fixed  by  a  clamp  to  the 
comer  of  a  table.  This  stem  is  also  supplied  with  a  moveable  rest  to 
receive  the  patient's  chin,  and  thus  to  steady  his  head,  which  purpose 
is  likewise  assisted  by  a  small  arc,  supported  by  a  rod  adjusted  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  stem,  the  arc  receiving  the  patient's  forehead.  Two 
small  black  shades  are  adjusted  to  the  tubes,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  light 
of  the  lamp  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  and  the  observer.  The  lamp 
is  to  be  placed  a  few  inches  from  the  instrument,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  the  opening  in  the  tube  containing  the  mirror,  so  that  its  rays  may 
fall  direct  upon  the  latter.  The  patient  is  to  be  seated  at  the  other  end 
of  the  apparatus,  having  the  eye  under  examination  on  a  level  with  the 
object  lens,  and  about  2^  inches  from  it.  Before  illuminating  his  eye, 
it  will  be  best  to  throw  the  light  upon  the  palm  of  our  hand,  upon 
which  it  should  form  a  bright  circle  of  light  having  a  small  central 
dark  spot ;  if  this  is  obtained,  the  instrument  is  properly  adjusted, 
and  the  light  should  be  thrown  into  the  patient's  pupil,  which  should 
be  widely  dilated  by  atropine.  If  the  reflection  is  not  round,  but 
jagged  or  faint,  there  is  some  fault  in  the  adjustment  of  the  lamp, 
mirror,  or  object  lens,  which  must  be  corrected  before  the  examina- 
tion is  commenced.  If  the  reflections  of  the  lamp  on  the  retina 
confuse  the  image,  the  object  lens  should  be  slightly  turned,  so  as 
to  separate  the  two  reflections  and  remove  them  from  the  centre  of 
the  field  of  view. 

This  instrument  is  especially  useful  for  demonstration  to  a  class ;  or 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  appearances  of  the  fundus,  as  it  leaves 
both  hands  of  the  surgeon  at  liberty.  For  common  examination  it  is 
too  tedious  and  inconvenient,  as  we  are  completely  dependent  upon  the 
patient,  for  the  slightest  movement  of  his  eye  will  throw  the  object  out 
of  view,  whereas  with  the  hand  ophthalmoscope  we  are  chiefly  dependent 
upon  our  own  dexterity. 

A  very  excellent  modification  of  Liebreich's  instrument  has  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Kilbum.  It  is 
more  easily  adjustable,  and  its  position  with  regard  to  the  patient  and 
observer  can  be  more  readily  changed.  Instead  of  being  screwed  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  table,  this  instrument  is  fixed  upon  a  small  board  sup- 
plied with  rollers,  which  enables  its  position  to  be  changed  with  g^reat 
facility,  and  quite  independently  of  the  patient.  Moreover,  the  standard 
carries  a  paraffin  lamp,  so  that  the  position  of  the  ophthalmoscope 
towards  the  light  always  remains  the  same,  even  although  the  former 
may  be  moved  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  the  patient.  This  arrange* 
ment  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  and  obviates  the  constant 
change  of  position  between  the  lamp  and  the  ophthalmoscope,  necessi- 
tated by  any  movement  of  the  latter.     The  rest  which  supports  the 
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patient's  chin,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  instrument  is  inde- 
pendent of  it,  and  is  snpported  on  a  separate  standard.  This  permits 
the  position  of  the  instrument  to  be  changed  without  affecting  that  of 
the  patient. 

Mr.  Bmdenell  Carter's  new  demonstrating  ophthabnoscope,  is,  how- 
ever, by  &r  one  of  the  best.  '*  The  apparatus  requires  the  use  of  a 
table,  which  should  be  4  feet  long,  and  which  need  not  be  more  than 
18  inches  wide ;  or  it  may  be  arranged  across  one  end  of  an  ordinary 
dining-table.  The  person  whose  eye  is  to  be  observed  should  be  seated 
comfortably,  as  shown  at  a  in  Fig.  ^7^  with  his  chin  supported  by  a 

Fig.  67. 


chin-rest,  which  can  be  fixed  at  any  desired  height,  and  which  should 
render  the  plane  of  the  face  vertical.  The  mirror  (m)  of  13  inches 
focal  length  and  4  inches  diameter,  should  then  be  arranged  with  its 
central  aperture  about  the  same  height  as  the  eye  to  be  examined,  and 
should  be  placed  opposite  the  face  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  about 
40  inches  from  the  chin-rest.  The  flame  of  the  lamp  (f)  should  be 
placed  at  the  same  height,  distant  about  13  inches  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  centre  of  the  mirror,  and  about  8  inches  to  the  right  or  left 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mirror  to  the  chin-rest.  The  screen  (s) 
should  cut  off  all  direct  lamplight  from  the  pabient ;  and  the  stand 
(g),  which  carries  a  square  of  blue  glass,  should  be  interposed  between 
the  flame  and  the  mirror,  but  dose  to  the  former,  and  with  the  glass  at 
such  an  angle  that  it  shall  not  reflect  light  to  the  patient.  The  lens, 
of  8  inches  focal  length  and  4  inches  diameter,  roughly  set  to  the 
height  of  the  eye  by  the  screw  at  b,  is  then  placed  about  8  inches  from 
the  patient,  with  its  long  double  handle  (h)  turned  towards  the  observer, 
who  first  BO  disposes  the  mirror  and  lens  as  to  throw  a  circle  of  light 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling  upon  the  eye  of  the  patient,  and  then  seats 
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himself  behind  the  mirror  to  complete  the  adjoBtments  required  for  a 
perfect  view  of  the  Amdos  ocnli.  Whilst  looking  through  the  aperture 
he  may  impress  slight  movements  upon  the  mirror,  turning  it  either 
upon  the  vertical  axis  of  its  stem,  or  upon  the  horizontal  axis  on  which 
it  swings  in  its  gimbal.  By  means  of  the  handle  (h)  with  its  terminal 
pillar  (p),  he  may  move  the  lens  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  patient, 
or  across  the  table  in  such  a  manner  ae  to  transfer  the  light  even  from 
one  eye  to  the  other.  By  causing  the  pillar  (p)  to  move  in  an  arc  he 
may  render  the  plane  of  the  lens  oblique,  so  as  to  displace  reflected 
images,  and,  by  the  fine  adjustment  governed  by  the  screw  (k),  he  may 
regulate  the  height  of  the  lens  with  exactness.  So  complete  is  the 
mastery  over  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  that  a  very  Httle  practice 
renders  it  possible  to  follow  aU  slight  movements  of  the  eye  as  readily 
as  with  a  hand-ophthalmoscope,  while  the  resulting  image  is  about  four 
times  as  large  as  any  that  an  ordinary  hand-ophthalmoscope  will  afford. 
The  large  mirror  and  the  position  of  the  lamp  combine  to  furnish  a  very 
powerful  illumination,  and  the  absorption  of  yellow  rays  by  the  blue 
glass  renders  the  light  so  little  irritating  that  it  has  scarcely  any 
tendency  to  produce  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  that  the  use  of 
atropine  is  therefore  in  most  cases  unnecessary.  The  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus  is  shown  in  ground  plan  in  Fig.  68,  where  m  shows  the 

Fig.  68. 
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position  of  the  mirror,  b  that  of  the  chin-rest,  f  that  of  the  flame,  with 
its  screen  s,  and  its  blue  glass  G ;  l  shows  the  lens,  and  i  the  position 
of  the  inverted  image." 

Dr.  Lionel  Beale  has  devised  a  very  ingenious  ophthalmoscope, 
which  can  be  used  without,  darkening  the  room,  and  which  will  be 
found  especially  useful  in  the  light  wards  of  a  hospital,  and  in  the 
physician's  consulting  room.  I  have  been  able  to  see  the  details  of  the 
fundus  perfectly  with  it  by  broad  daylight. 

Dr.  BeaJe  has  obtained  this  result  by  enclosing  the  reflector  and 
lens  in  a  tube,  to  the  side  of  which  is  adapted  a  small  paraffin  lamp, 
with  a  large  plano-convex  lens.  The  illumination  is  so  strong  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  tube  to  fit  at  all  accurately  to  the  margin 
of  the  orbit,  and,  indeed,  the  instrument  can  be  used  quite  successfully 
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even  if  two  or  tliree  inches  traversed  by  daylight  intervene.  The 
reflector  is  fixed  in  the  tnbe  at  the  proper  angle,  and  the  lens  is  made  to 
incline  a  little,  so  as  to  remove  the  reflections  upon  the  retina  out  of 
the  field  of  vision.  With  this  instrument  the  optic  disc  is  at  once 
brought  into  view  without  any  difficulty,  and  as  the  lamp  moves  with 
the  mirror  and  lens,  inexperienced  persons  can  use  the  apparatus 
Ruccessfdlly  almost  upon  the  first  trial.  The  instrument  weighs  nearly 
a  pound,  but  it  can  be  made  very  much  lighter.  The  lamp  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Dr.  Beale  has  adapted  to  the  hand  microscopes  he  used 
for  the  demonstration  of  objects  in  his  lectures.  For  making  ophthalmo- 
scopic drawings,  the  instrument  can  be  fixed  to  a  pillar  and  stand. 
The  artist  can  work  in  daylight  with  very  little  effort,  while  the  patient 
can  retain  the  eye  fixed  in  the  proper  position  without  exertion. 

The  instrument  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  of  Blenheim 
Street,  Bond  Street,  who  is  now  engaged  in  simplifying  the  arrange- 
ments, as  much  as  possible,  and  in  carrying  out  some  improvements 
and  reducing  the  weight  of  the  metal  work.  Its  price  is,  I  believe, 
somewhat  under  two  guineas. 


3.— BINOCULAR  OPHTHAL- 
MOSCOPES,  ETC. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  valu- 
able and  ingenious  instrument  to 
Dr.  Giraud-Teulon,  who  was  the 
first  to  solve  the  difficult  problem 
how  it  was  possible  to  gain  a  bin- 
ocular view  of  the  details  of  the 
fundus,  and  thus  give  a  stereoscopic 
effect  to  the  image. 

The  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  69) 
will  explain  its  mode  of  action.  Let 
O  be  the  eye  of  the  patient,  L  the 
object  lens,  and  m  n,  the  concave 
mirror,  having  a  central  aperture. 
Behind  the  mirror  are  two  rhombs 
(R  R)  of  crown  glass,  ground  so  as 
to  afford  a  double  refraction  at  an 
angle  of  45".  These  rhombs  are  in 
contact  at  the  edge  o,  thus  equally 
dividing  the  aperture  of  the  mirror. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  each  pencil  of  rays,  diverging 
from  the  actual  image  (a)  of  the 
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backgronnd  of  the  eye,  afler  falling  upon  the  mirror,  is  divided  into 
two— a  right  and  lefb  one — and  is  then  reflected  by  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  rhombs  in  snob  a  manner  that  it  will  emei*ge  parallel  to  its 
original  direction,  and  give  rise  to  two  inverted  images  d  and  g.  The 
one  {d)  belonging  to  the  right  eye,  the  other  (g)  to  the  left.  In  order 
to  cause  these  two  images  to  become  united,  two  decentrated  lenses  are 
adjusted  behind  the  rhombs.  The  two  images  d  and  g  are  consequently 
united  at  a\  and  the  observer  thus  gains  one  stereoscopic  view  of  the 
details  of  the  fundus. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  ophthalmoscope,  as  originally  constructed, 
was,  that  as  the  rhombs  were  adjusted  for  a  certain  fixed  distance,  it 
only  suited  persons  whose  eyes  were  a  corresponding  width  apart  from 
each  other ;  for  if  they  were  either  nearer  or  further  apart  than  the 
ocular  openings,  the  surgeon  either  found  that  one  eye  was  altogether 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  visual  act,  or  that  he  saw  double. 
This  difficulty  has  now  been  removed  by  a  division  of  one  of  the  rbombs 
into  two  parts,  the  outer  of  wliich  is  moveable,  and  thus  allows  of  the 
instrument  being  adapted  to  all  eyes. 

The  mode  of  using  this  instrument  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  monocular  ophthalmoscope.  Before  attempting  to  use  it^ 
the  observer  should  accurately  adjust  it  for  his  eyes,  so  that  when  he  is 
looking  with  both  eyes  at  an  object,  he  receives  a  single,  clearly  defined 
image.  The  readiest  mode  of  adjusting  the  instrument  is,  to  pull  out  to 
its  furthest  extent  the  screw  at  the  end,  which  governs  the  position  of 
the  moveable  half  of  the  prism,  and  then  to  look  through  the  ocular 
openings  at  the  flame  of  a  lamp  placed  at  a  distance  of  from  12  to 
18  inches.  If  the  observer  only  sees  one  image  of  the  flame,  he  must 
alternately  close  each  eye,  and  notice  whether  the  image  remains  appa- 
rent on  the  closure  of  either  eye;  if  so,  the  instrument  is  properly 
adjusted.  But  if  the  image  disappears  when  the  one  eye  is  shut,  it 
shows  at  once  that  the  observer  was  only  looking  through  one  ocular 
opening,  and  that  the  position  of  the  rhomb  must  be  changed.  If  two 
images  are  seen,  the  screw  must  be  gently  pushed  in  (or  out  as  the  case 
may  be)  until  they  are  brought  closer  and  closer  together,  and  are  at 
last  fused  into  one  clear  and  well-defined  image,  which  must  remain 
apparent  on  the  closure  of  either  eye.  The  lamp  is  then  to  be  placed 
directly  behind  the  patient,  so  that  its  rays  may  pass  over  his  head  to 
the  observer,  who  is  seated  straight  before  him.  Before  the  examina- 
tion is  commenced,  the  surgeon  should  again  convince  himself  of  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  by  throwing  the  light  into  the 
pupil  and  noticing  whether  or  not  he  sees  one  image  of  it,  and  whether 
this  remains  apparent  when  either  eye  is  closed.  At  first,  it  is  better 
to  dilate  the  pupil  with  atropine,  as  this  greatly  fiEkcilitates  the  exa- 
mination, for  even  to  an  accomplished  ophthabnoscopist  the  binocular 
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ophthalmoscope  will  prove  somewhat  strange  at  the  commencement, 
and  will  require  to  be  nsed  a  few  times  before  he  becomes  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it.  In  the  more  recent  form  of  Giraud-Teulon's  instru- 
ment, the  mirror  admits  of  a  lateral  movement,  so  that  the  lamp  may 
be  placed  at  the  side  of  the  patient.  I,  however,  much  prefer  the  illu- 
mination from  above ;  still  this  is  not  always  convenient,  and  therefore 
it  is  necessary  that  the  mirror  should  have  a  lateral  movement,  more 
especially  for  the  direct  examination,  which  it  renders  more  easy. 

A*very  excellent  form  of  binocular  ophthalmoscope  has  been  invented 
by  Messrs.  Laurence  and  Heisch.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  prisms  arranged 
so  as  to  divide  the  rays  into  two.  The  two  central  prisms  are  fixed, 
but  the  two  lateral  ones  are  moveable  in  such  a  manner  that  they  not 
only  allow  of  a  lateral  movement,  but  their  inclination  can  also  be 
changed,  so  that  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  rays  from  the  median 
line  can  be  altered  as  may  be  necessaiy.  On  account  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  decentred  lenses  of  Oiraud-Teulon  are  unnecessary,  and  in- 
stead of  these,  convex  spherical  lenses  may  be  employed,  and  the  image 
be  thus  considerably  enlarged. 

"  The  instrument*  consists  of  a  horizontal  metallic  plate  1^  centi- 
metre wide  and  10  centimetres  long,  with  a  central  perforation. 
Behind  this  plate  the  central  prisms  are  fixed,  and  the  lateral  ones  slide 
in  moveable  settings,  furnished  with  an  index  and  graduated  scale,  by 
which  their  distance  apart  can  be  read  off  at  a  glance.  Their  inclination 
is  regulated  by  a  screw  tllat  acts  upon  both  of  them  at  once.  The 
mirror  turns  upon  a  pin  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plate,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  completed  by  a  moveable  wooden  handle.  The  metallic  portions 
are  constructed  of  aluminium  bronze,  and  the  total  weight  is  thus 
reduced  to  2  ounces  and  50  grains.  The  case,  as  fitted  up  by  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Heath,  contains  also  an  object  lens,  and  two  pairs  of 
oculars,  and  is  made  of  a  shape  and  size  convenient  for  the  pocket." 

This  ophthalmoscope  possesses  certainly  several  advantages  over  that 
of  (Hraud-Teulon.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  much  lighter,  which  is  very 
convenient  if  numerous  cases  have  to  be  examined,  for  then  a  heavy 
instrument  proves  irksome  and  fatiguing.  Again,  on  account  of  the 
alteration  which  can  be  made  in  the  inclination  of  the  prisms,  the  strain 
upon  the  internal  recti  muscles,  in  maintaining  a  forced  convergence  in 
order  to  unite  the  double  images,  is  done  away  with.  But  this  instru- 
ment is  rather  more  apt  to  get  out  of  order  than  that  of  Oiraud-Teulon, 
if  it  be  carelessly  handled,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  a  class,  where  it 
is  used  by  many  different  persons. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  binocular  ophthalmoscope  consists  in 
its  affording  us  a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  details  of  the  fundus,  so  that 
they  are  brought  into  relief.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
*  Tide  Carter's  Tranalations  of  Zander,  p.  61. 
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real  thickness  of  the  retina,  and  can  readily  determine  whether 
this  is  abnormally  increased  or  diminished.  The  slightest  degrees  of 
detachment  of  the  retina  are  also  easily  recognised.  The  optic  disc 
shows  itself  in  its  reality,  and  we  can  detect  at  a  glance  whether  its 
surface  is  level,  arched  forward,  or  excavated.  Whereas,  with  the 
monocular  ophthalmoscope,  slight  changes  in  the  level  of  the  disc  are 
often  very  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty,  even  by  an  accomplished 
ophthalmoscopist.  Again,  we  can  ascertain  with  facility  the  exact 
position  of  extravasations  of  blood,  exudations  of  lymph,  or  collections 
of  pigment,  and  whether  they  are  situated  in  the  retina  or  the  choroid, 
or  perhaps  in  both  these  tissues.  These  points  in  the  difTerential  dia- 
gnosis are  often  of  much  importance  in  framing  the  prognosis. 

Various  forms  of  auUophthalmoscopes,  by  which  the  surgeon  could 
examine  his  own  eye,  have  been  devised,  the  first  who  succeeded  in  con- 
structing such  an  instrument  being  Coccius,  since  then  Heymann,  Oiraud- 
Teulon,  and  Zehender  have  invented  diflferent  kinds  of  aut-ophthalmo- 
scopes.  The  best  and  simplest  of  these  is,  I  think,  Giraud-Teulon's. 
Its  action  is  explained  by  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  70),  copied 
from  GKraud-Teulon's  article  in  the  French  translation  of  Mackenzie. 
The  instrument  consists 

of   two  plane   mirrors.  Fig.  70. 

m  m!  inclined  to  one 
another,  at  an  angle  of 
90^,  and  placed  in  front 
of  the  observer.  Aeon- 
cave  mirror  (c  c')  is  held 
obliquely  before  the  left 
eye  (^),  so  that  the  rays 
from  a  flame  (F)  are 
reflected  on  to  m,  and 
thence  on  to  m',  which 
will  reflect  them  into  the 
right  eye  (d).  A  double 
convex  lens  I  is  placed 
between  d  and  m',  by 
which  an  inverted  aerial 

image  of  A  is  formed,  which  is  situated  in  reality  at  a'  between  the  two 
mirrors,  but  which  will  appear  to  ^  to  be  situated  beyond  the  mirror 
fit  at  a".  In  fact  the  rays  emanating  from  d,  instead  of  passing  straight 
on,  are  bent  twice  at  a  right  angle,  and  brought  back  to  ^,  without 
having  undergone  any  change  in  their  relative  positions. 
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4.— THE  EXAMINATION  WITH  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

In  the  selection  of  a  portable  monocular  ophthalmoscope,  our  choice 
for  the  examination  of  the  inverted  image  lies,  I  think,  chiefly  between 
the  instruments  of  Coccius  and  Liebreich  and  the  very  small  concave 
mirror.  Liebreich 's,  on  account  of  its  being  somewhat  easier  to  use,  is 
the  one  most  generally  employed.  But  as  certain  difficulties  in  the  use  of 
the  ophthalmoscope  have  always  to  be  overcome  by  beginners,  I  think  it 
just  as  well  that  they  should  commence  at  once  with  the  best  instrument, 
even  although  the  difficulty  of  the  examination  be  hereby  somewhat 
enhanced.  I  myself,  on  the  whole,  prefer  Coccius'  instrument  for  the 
inverted  image  to  any  other,  as  it  possesses  certain  decided  advantages 
over  the  concave  mirror.  Thus,  on  account  of  the  lateral  collecting  lens, 
we  can  slier  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror  and  the  intensity  of  the  illu- 
mination to  any  desired  extent,  and  we  can  also  more  fully  concentrate 
the  pencil  of  light  upon  any  given  portion  of  the  fundus  which  we  wish 
to  submit  to  special  examination.  The  corneal  reflex  is  also  much  less, 
and  this  is  of  great  importance  if  the  pupil  is  veiy  small,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  elderly  people,  in  whom,  with  the  concave  mirror,  we  can 
often  obtain,  on  account  of  the  great  corneal  reflex,  but  a  very  imperfect 
view  of  the  fundus  without  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Coccius'  ophthalmoscope  is  also  decidedly  better  than  Liebreich's 
for  the  examination  of  the  erect  image,  although  it  is  for  this  purpose 
somewhat  inferior  to  Zehender's.  But  to  persons  who  desire  to  have 
only  one  ophthalmoscope,  which  shall  serve  them  for  all  purposes,  I 
should  recommend  that  of  Coccius,  aa  fulfilling  this  desideratum  better 
than  any  other. 

For  conducting  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  a  darkened  room 
and  a  bright,  steady-burning  lamp  are  essentially  necessary.  In 
arranging  a  room  for  this  purpose  in  a  public  institution,  care  must  be 
taken  that  a  bright  stream  of  daylight  does  not  enter  directly  in  front  of 
the  patient,  as  this  produces  great  reflection,  weakens  the  illumination 
of  the  fundus,  and  renders  the  examination  fiar  more  difficult,  and 
needlessly  trying  to  the  eyes  of  the  surgeon. 

The  best  gas-lamp  for  ophthalmoscopic  purposes  is  that  employed 
at  Moorfields,  which  has  an  Argand  porcelain  burner,  perforated  by  a 
number  of  small  apertures,  and  closed  underneath  by  a  very  fine  wire 
gauze,  so  as  to  regulate  the  draught  and  thus  steady  the  flame.  The 
burner  should  not  be  too  small,  but  should  give  a  full  round  flame,  as 
this  affords  a  much  better  illumination  than  if  the  flame  is  long  and 
thin.  It  is  attached  to  a  bracket,  which  admits  of  a  universal  move- 
ment in  all  directions.  In  the  consulting  room,  a  standard  upright 
burner,  connected  with  a  gas  pipe  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube,  will  be, 
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however,  perhaps  more  convenient.  Or  a  good,  bright-boming  mode* 
rator  lamp  may  be  employed.  The  lamp  or  burner  is  to  be  covered 
only  by  a  chimney,  and  not  a  globe.  In  order  to  decrease  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  and  thas  to  diminish  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  a  blue 
chimney  may  be  employed,  or  what  is  still  better,  a  blue  object  lens,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Carter,  which  is  made  by  cementing  a  plane,  light 
blue  glass  (A  tint)  between  two  plano-convex  lenses  of  the  required 
power. 

It  is  best  for  the  beg^inner  to  have  the  pupil  widely  dilated  by 
atropine,  as  this  greatly  &cilitates  the  examination.  But  when  he  has 
acquired  some  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  he  must  learn 
to  examine  with  an  undilated  pupil,  for  the  use  of  atropine  proves  very 
inconvenient  to  the  patients.  It  should,  therefore,  only  be  employed 
exceptionally,  and  when  it  is  essentially  necessary,  as  for  instance  when 
the  pupil  is  very  small,  and  the  periphery  of  the  fundus  has  to  be 
examined  for  a  suspected  shght  detachment  of  the  retina,  or  morbid 
changes  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  choroid  and  retina.  The  exami- 
nation in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  is  also  very  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  great  reflection  of  the  light  and  the  great  contraction  of  the 
pupil  when  this  part  of  the  eye  is  illuminated.  If  atropine  is  used, 
only  a  very  weak  solution  should  be  employed,  otherwise  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  will  not  only  last  some  time,  but  there  will  also  be  much 
inconvenience  fix)m  the  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  which  will, 
perhaps,  prevent  the  patient  fix)m  using  his  eyes  for  reading  and 
writing  for  several  days.  For  the  purpose  of  simply  dilating  the 
pupil  for  ophthalmoscoping,  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  1  grain  of  atropine 
to  10  or  12  ounces  of  water  will  suffice  to  produce  the  requisite  degree 
of  dilatation  in  about  an  hour,  and  it  will  continue  from  12  to  80  hours. 
The  atropinized  gelatine  discs  will  be  found  very  convenient,  as  the 
patient  can  himself  place  one  in  the  eye,  before  his  visit  to  the  surgeon. 

5.— THE  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  ACTUAL  INVEETED 

IMAGE. 

The  patient  is  to  be  seated  on  a  chair,  and  the  lamp  should  be 
placed  beside,  and  somewhat  behind  him,  at  the  side  corresponding  to 
the  eye  which  is  to  be  examined.  The  surgeon  then  seats  himself 
directly  opposite  to  the  patient,  and,  holding  the  mirror  in  his  right 
hand,  places  it  close  before  his  eye,  so  that  its  upper  edge  rests  against 
the  superior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Then,  turning  the  mirror  slightly 
towards  the  lamp,  he  throws  the  reflection  of  the  flame  into  the  eye, 
the  pupil  of  which  will  be  brightly  illuminated.  This  movement  of 
the  mirror  must  be  very  slight  and  simply  made  by  rotating  the  handle 
a  very  Uttle  between  the  fingers,  otherwise  the  reflection  will  be  thrown 
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considerably  above  or  to  the  side  of  the  patient's  head.  The  beginner 
always  finds  some  difficulty  in  acquiring  these  slight  movements  of  the 
mirror,  as  also  the  power  of  moving  his  own  head  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  yet  constantly  keeping  the  eye  well  illuminated.  When  the 
fundus  is  thoroughly  lighted  up,  the  rim  of  the  bi-convex  object  lens 
is  to  be  taken  hghtly  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand,  and  held  about  two  inches  from  the  eye  under  examination.  The 
ring  finger  is  to  be  placed  against  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit,  in  order 
to  steady  the  hand,  and  this  leaves  the  little  finger  free  for  lifting  the 
upper  lid  if  necessary.  The  object  lens  should  be  held  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  that  its  focal  length  coincides  with  the  pupil.  A 
2-inch  lens  should,  therefore,  be  held  a  little  less  than  two  inches  from 
the  cornea,  and  a  S-inch  lens  a  little  less  than  three  inches.  At  first, 
some  difficulty  is  always  experienced  in  keeping  the  eye  illuminated 
during  the  adjustment  of  the  object  lens,  as  the  observer's  attention  is 
apt  to  be  entirely  directed  to  it,  and  he  forgets  all  about  the  illumina- 
tion. Indeed  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  that  the  beginner  has  to  over- 
oome,  is  that  of  learning  to  work  both  hands  readily  together. 

When  the  fundus  is  well  illuminated,  we  should  first  endeavour  to 
gain  a  view  of  the  optic  disc,  and  the  patient  should  therefore  be 
directed  to  look  at  the  ear  of  the  observer  which  is  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  eye  under  examination,  so  that  the  optic  axis  of  the  latter  may 
be  turned  somewhat  inwards.  Thus  if  the  right  eye  is  to  be  examined, 
the  patient  should  look  towards  the  surgeon's  right  ear,  and  vice  versd. 
For  as  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  not  situated  in  the  optic  axis 
(centre  of  the  retina),  but  towards  its  nasal  side,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
patient  should  look  inwards,  in  order  that  the  disc  maybe  brought  directly 
opposite  to  the  observer's  eye.  To  gain  this  position,  the  patient  may 
also  be  directed  to  look  at  the  uplifted  little  finger  of  the  hand  holding 
the  ophthalmoscope.  In  this  case  its  handle  may  be  held  horizontally, 
and  the  left  hand  used  for  holding  the  mirror  when  the  left  eye  is 
under  examination.  It  is  still  more  convenient  to  have  a  screen  or  board, 
divided  into  differently  numbered  compartments,  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  surgeon.  The  patient  is  then  directed  to  look  at  a 
certain  figure  upon  the  board,  according  to  the  part  of  the  fundus 
which  we  desire  to  examine.  The  object  should  always  be  placed  at 
some  distance,  in  order  that  the  patient's  accommodation  may  be  relaxed 
to  the  utmost.  The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  readily  recognised 
by  its  presenting  a  whitish  reflex,  instead  of  the  red  glare  reflected 
fix)m  the  fundus.  As  soon  as  this  white  reflex  is  obtained,  the  object 
lens  should  be  adjusted,  and  we  shall  then  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  optic  nerve  entrance,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
pinkish-white  disc,  on  whose  expanse  are  noticed  numerous  blood- 
vessels, which  diverge  from  it  to  be  distributed  to  different  portions  of 
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ihe  retina.  If  tlie  disc  is  not  in  view,  it  may  also  be  easily  found  by 
tracing  some  of  the  retinal  vessels  np  to  the  point  towards  which  they 
converge — t.e.,  the  optic  nerve  entrance.  The  disc  having  been  found, 
the  observer  should  very  carefully  study  its  colour,  the  appearance  of 
its  surface  and  margin,  and  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels  upon  it,  in 
order  that  these  different  points  may  be  well  impressed  upon  his 
memory.  In  the  next  place,  passing  from  the  disc,  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  fundus  should  be  successively  examined,  and  the  appearance 
and  mode  of  distribution  of  the  retinal  vessels,  and  the  diflference  between 
them  and  those  of  the  choroid  be  carefully  studied.  The  beginner 
should  at  first  always  examine  a  considerable  number  of  healthy  eyes, 
and  study  very  attentively  the  physiological  appearances  of  the  fundus, 
and  the  various  peculiarities  which  mayjoccur  within  normal  limits. 
And  then,  when  he  has  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  these 
diversities,  he  should  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  the  pathological 
conditions.  The  examination  of  the  rabbit's  eye,  also  affords  excellent 
practice,  and  in  the  Albino  rabbit  the  distribution  of  the  choroidal  and 
retina  vessels  can  be  most  beautifully  seen.  As  the  opportunity  of 
examining  a  considerable  number  of  human  eyes  is  not  always  to  be 
had,  the  following  instrument,  made  by  Nachet  of  Paris,  wiU  be  found 
extremely  useful  for  practising  ophthalmoscopy,  and  for  studying  many 
of  the  morbid  appearances  of  the  fundus.  It  consists  of  an  artificial 
eye,  or  dummy,  made  of  brass,  and  fitted  in  front  with  a  lens  in  the 
situation  of  the  cornea.  This  lens  is  covered  with  a  black  metal  cap, 
having  a  central  aperture  corresponding  to  the  pupil.  There  are  two 
of  these  caps,  the  one  having  a  very  small  centi^  opening  correspond- 
ing to  the  normal  size  of  the  pupil ;  the  other  a  large  aperture,  like  a 
widely  dilated  pupil.  By  changing  the  lens,  we  may  convert  the  eye 
into  a  hypermetropic,  myopic,  or  astigmatic  one.  The  posterior  half  of 
the  eye  opens,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  a  papier-m&ch6  cup  or 
disc,  coloured  to  represent  the  appearance  of  a  healthy  fundus,  or 
of  some  pathological  condition,  as  for  instance,  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  posterior  staphyloma,  etc.  In  the  box 
containing  the  insti*ument,  there  is  a  series  of  these  coloured  discs, 
illustrating  many  of  the  morbid  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of  the 
fundus.  The  eye  is  fixed  upon  a  standard  for  placing  it  upon  a  table. 
It  is  termed  Perrin's  artificial  eye. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  if  we  desire  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  image  in  the  indirect  mode  of  examination,  we  must  employ  a 
weaker  object  lens,  e.g,,  of  3  or  4  inches  focus,  which  must  be  held 
somewhat  further  from  the  eye.  In  order  to  magnify  the  image  still 
more,  Coccius*  has  devised  a  compound  object  lens  which  consists  of 

*  Mr.  B.  Carter  has  given  an  excellent  description  of  this  apparatus  and  its 
mode  of  action  in  the  "  Lancet/'  March  18, 1866. 
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two  convex  lenses  (one  of  whicli  has  a  focal  lengj^h  of  2,  the  other  of 
2}  inches),  inserted  in  the  extremities  of  a  brass  tube,  composed  of  two 
portions,  each  of  which  is  2\  inches  in  length,  and  made  to  slide,  one 
within  the  other.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  parallel  rays  reflected  from 
an  emmetropic  eye  will  be  united  within  the  tube  into  an  actual  in- 
verted image,  the  rays  from  which  will  then  pass  through  the  second 
lens,  which  will  afford  a  magnified  virtual  image  of  the  actual  image 
within  the  tube.  The  disadvantages  of  this  compound  object  lens  are, 
that  it  is  expensive,  and  very  cumbersome,  proving  very  fatiguing,  if 
many  patients  have  to  be  examined  in  succession.  I  find,  moreover, 
that  we  may  gaui  almost  as  great  an  enlargement,  by  using  an  ordinary 
object  lens  of  four  inches  focus,  and  a  convex  lens  of  eight  inches  focus 
behind  the  mirror. 

6.— THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  VIRTUAL  ERECT  IMAGE. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  in  this  mode  of  examination  the 
observer  must  go  very  close  to  the  patient's  eye.  The  lamp  must 
therefore  be  placed  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  eye  under  exami- 
nation, and  the  surgeon  will  find  it  most  convenient  to  examine  with 
his  right  eye  the  corresponding  eye  of  the  patient,  and  vice  versd.  For 
the  examination  of  the  erect  image  the  ophthalmoscope  of  Goccius  or 
Zehender  will  be  found  preferable  to  that  of  Liebreich.  Not  only  is 
the  illumination  better,  and  the  corneal  reflex  considerably  less,  but  it 
is  also  easier,  on  account  of  the  lateral  collecting  lens,  to  maintain  a 
good  illumination  of  the  eye,  and  to  keep  the  optic  axis  of  the  obser- 
ver's eye  in  a  line  corresponding  to  that  of  the  patient,  which  is  often 
difficult,  if  the  mirror  has  to  be  considerably  turned  in  order  to  catch 
the  rays  from  the  lamp.  If  the  surgeon  is  not  much  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  examination,  and  the  pupil  is  small,  the  latter  should  be 
dilated  with  atropine,  for  this  will  increase  the  size  of  the  field  of 
vision,  and  facilitate  the  lighting  up  of  the  fundus.  If  the  observer 
and  the  patient  are  both  emmetropic,  and  their  accommodation  is  sus- 
pended (i.e.,  if  they  are  accommodated  for  their  fiir  point,  in  this  case 
for  parallel  rays)  the  surgeon  will  receive  a  clearly  defined  and  dis- 
tinct image  of  the  details  of  the  fondus.  The  beginner,  however, 
generally  finds  considerable  difficulty  in  completely  relaxing  his  accom- 
modation, more  especially  as  his  close  approximation  to  the  patient 
leads  him  involuntarily  to  accommodate  for  a  point  considerably  nearer 
than  his  far  point,  t.e.,  he  is  accommodated  for  more  or  less  divergent 
rays.  This  will  render  the  image  indistinct,  and  necessitate  the  use  of 
a  concave  ocular  lens,  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  degree  of  diver- 
gence to  the  parallel  rays  emanating  from  the  patient's  eye.  In  certain 
conditions  of  the  refraction  either  of  the  patient's  or  surgeon  eye,  a 
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oonoaye  ocular  lens  is  absolntely  necessary  to  render  ihe  image  of  ihe 
inndns  distinct.  Thus,  if  the  patient's  eye  is  emmetropic,  but  that  of 
the  surgeon  myopic,  the  rays  from  the  former  will  be  parallel,  and  be 
consequently  brought  to  a  focus  in  frt>nt  of  his  retina,  and  a  concave 
lens  will  be  required  to  give  them  the  necessary  degree  of  divergence. 
The  strength  of  this  lens  should  be  such  as  to  neutralize  his  myopia 
for  distance.  A  still  stronger  concave  lens  will  be  required,  if  the  eyes 
of  the  surgeon  and  patient  are  both  myopic,  for  then  the  rays  will 
impinge  in  a  convergent  direction  upon  the  surgeon's  eye.  But  if  the 
surgeon  is  myopic,  and  the  patient  hypermetropic,  the  former  may  be 
able  to  see  the  fundus  distinctly  without  the  aid  of  a  concave  lens,  for 
the  following  reasons : — the  focus  of  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye 
under  examination,  wiU  in  this  case  lie  behind  the  retina,  and  the  eye 
will  therefore  be  adjusted  for  more  or  less  convergent  rays.  The 
emerging  rays  will  consequently  be  divergent,  and  will  be  readily 
united  upon  the  observer's  retina,  if  his  myopia  is  not  too  considerable 
in  degree.  The  same  will  occur  if  the  surgeon  is  hypermetropic  or 
emmetropic,  but  then  he  will  have  to  use  his  power  of  accommo- 
dation, in  order  to  bring  the  divergent  rays  to  a  focus  upon  his  retina. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  observer  is  hypermetropic,  he  may  also  be 
able  to  examine  a  myopic  or  emmetropic  eye  (if  the  myopia  is  not  too 
great)  without  the  aid  of  a  concave  lens,  for  he  will  be  able  to  unite 
convergent  rays  upon  his  retina,  and  also  parallel  rays  by  an  effort  of 
the  acconunodation.  The  cases  containing  the  portable  ophthalmo- 
Bcopes  are  supplied  with  a  series  of  concave  ocular  lenses,  varying  in 
focal  length  from  4  to  10  or  12  inches,  and  fitting  into  the  cHp 
behind  ihe  mirror.  The  surgeon  should  select  the  strength  of  the 
lens  according  to  the  state  of  the  refraction  of  his  own  and  the  patient's 
eye. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  erect  image  is,  that  we  obtain  a  much 
larger  image,  so  that  the  minute  details  of  the  fundus  can  be  studied 
with  much  greater  accuracy.  This  mode  of  examination  is  therefore  of 
much  importance  in  solving  any  doubts  which  may  exist  with  the 
reverse  image,  as  to  the  exact  nature  or  situation  of  any  morbid  appear- 
ances. But  the  field  of  vision  is  more  limited,  and  the  examination 
somewhat  more  difficult.  Moreover,  it  is  not  always  convenient  or 
agreeable  to  examine  aU  patients  in  such  close  proximity.  The  latter 
may  be  one  reason  why  this  mode  of  examination  is  £eu*  too  much 
neglected  in  England  in  fiskvour  of  the  inverted  image.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
best  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  appearances  of  the  fundus  in  the 
inverted  image,  and  then,  if  we  desire  to  examine  any  particular  point 
with  greater  minuteness  and  accuracy,  to  have  recourse  to  the  direct 
method. 
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7.— THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPIC  APPEARANCES  OF 
HEALTHY  EYES  (Plate  I,  Figs.  1,  2). 

Before  commencing  any  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  fandnii, 
the  condition  of  the  cornea,  iris,  pnpil,  and  crystalline  lens  should  be 
examined  by  the  obHque  illumination.  This  having  been  done,  the  same 
stmctnres  should  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  i.e.,  the  surgeon 
should  examine  the  eye  by  the  direct  method  (without  the  interposition 
of  a  convex  lens  between  the  mirror  and  the  patient's  eye),  but  the 
mirror  should  be  held  at  some  distance  (14  or  18  inches)  from  the  eye 
under  examination.  In  this  way  no  opacity  of  the  refracting  media 
can  escape  detection,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  if  these  modes 
of  examination  are  neglected,  and  the  fundus  only  examined  with  the 
inverted  image.  We  can  also  in  this  way  readily  ascertain  the  state  of 
refraction  of  the  eye. 

The  examination  of  the  refracting  media  in  a  healthy  condition,  of 
course  affords  a  negative  result.  Sometimes  small  flakes  of  mucus  may 
be  noticed  on  the  cornea,  giving  it  a  somewhat  irregular  appearance. 
They  disappear  on  closure  of  the  lids. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  240)  that  certain  physiological 
changes  occur  in  the  lens  in  advancing  age,  and  we  must  be  upon  our 
guard  not  to  mistake  these  for  commencing  cataract.  The  lens  sub- 
stMice  becomes  thickened  and  consolidated,  and  the  nucleus  assumes  a 
yellowish  tint,  which  is  especially  apparent  by  reflected  light.  Indeed 
this  opacity  is  sometimes  so  considerable,  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for 
a  tolerably  advanced  cataract,  but  on  examining  the  lens  by  transmitted 
light  (with  the  mirror  only)  it  will  be  found  perfectly  transparent,  and 
the  details  of  the  fundus  quite  distinct. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  healthy  appearances  presented  by  the  fundus 
oculi  deserve  and  demand  the  closest  and  most  attentive  study,  in  order 
that  the  many  diversities  which  they  may  present  may  not  be  mistaken 
for  morbid  phenomena.  It  is  only  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
many  physiological  peculiarities  which  may  exist  in  a  perfectly  normal 
eye,  that  we  can  avoid  committing  grave  errors  in  diagnosis.  Beginners 
are  but  too  apt  to  hurry  over  the  examination  of  healthy  eyes  with 
a  careless,  "  Oh,  there  is  nothing  the  matter ;  the  fundus  is  quite 
healthy,"  craving  only  after  the  most  marked  pathological  changes, 
such  as  large  posterior  staphylomata,  very  deep  excavations  of  the  optic 
nerve,  or  huge  patches  of  atrophied  choroid;  and  completely  over- 
looking the  minuter  shades  of  difference  between  a  healthy  and  morbid 
condition  of  the  fundus,  a  knowledge  of  which  proves  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  practice. 

On  looking  at  Figs.  1  and  2  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  plates,  the 
reader  will  be  at  once  struck  by  the  marked  difference  in  the  appear- 
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anoes  presented  by  them,  and  yet  both  illustrate  a  perfectly  healthy 
fandns. 

In  Fig.  1  (which  is  taken  from  a  person  with  black  hair  and  a  dark 
brown  iris)  the  optic  nerve  entrance  appears  circular  and  of  a  yellowish 
white  tint.  The  blood-vessels  emerge  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  centre 
of  the  disc,  which  is  here  of  a  deeper  white.  The  paler  vessels  are  the 
retinal  arteries,  the  darker  ones  the  veins.  They  pass  over  the  disc  to 
the  retina,  where  they  course  and  divide  in  difTerent  directions,  chiefly 
upwards,  downwards,  and  towards  the  left.  At  some  little  distance  to 
the  right  of^  and  slightly  below,  the  disc,  is  noticed  a  large  dark  red 
spot,  with  a  small  white  dot  in  the  centre.  This  is  the  macula  lutea,  or 
yellow  spot,  with  its  foramen  centrale.  '  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
vessels  course  round  the  yellow  spot,  leaving  it  free.  The  fine  grey 
film  in  the  region  of  the  disc  and  the  yellow  spot  is  due  to  the  reflex 
yielded  by  the  retina  ;  it  is  only  observable  in  dark  eyes,  and  is  conse- 
quently altogether  absent  in  Fig.  2.  The  fundus  of  the  eye  is  of  a  rich 
dark  red  tint,  and  only  the  retinal  vessels  are  apparent,  those  of  the 
choroid  being  hidden  by  the  density  of  the  pigment  in  the  epitheUal 
layer  and  stroma  of  the  choroid. 

In  Fig.  2  (taken  from  the  eye  of  a  person  with  very  light  hair  and  a 
blue  iris)  the  appearances  are  quite  difierent.  The  disc  is  of  a  more 
rosy  tint,  the  retinal  vessels,  although  very  distinct,  are  less  markedly 
so  than  on  the  darker  background  of  Fig.  1.  The  region  of  the  yellow 
spot  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  the  foramen  centrale  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  little  light  circle.  But  the  greatest  difference  is  noticed  in 
the  pale,  brilliantly  red  colour  of  the  fundus,  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  the  finest  branches  of  the  choroidal  vessels  can  be  traced.  The 
ciliary  arteries  enter  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot,  and,  running 
towards  the  periphery,  ramify  in  various  directions,  and  partly  pass 
,  over  directly  into  the  larger  branches  of  the  vasa  .vortioosa,  situated  at 
the  equator  of  the  eye. 

The  red  colour  of  the  background  of  the  eye,  as  seen  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  is  due  to  the  reflection  of  the  light  fix)m  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  retina  and  choroid,  more  especially  the  latter.  As  the 
retina  is  very  translucent,  but  Httle  light  is  reflected  by  it,  and  the 
sclerotic  can  only  be  seen  through  the  choroid,  and  will  therefore  be 
the  more  apparent  the  less  pigment  there  is  in  the  latter.  The  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  fundus  will,  therefore,  vary  greatly  according  to 
the  degree  of  pigmentation  of  the  choroid.  K  its  epithelial  layer  and 
stroma  are  darkly  pigmented,  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  may  be  com- 
pletely hidden,  even  at  th^  peripheiy  of  the  fundus.  But  if  the  epithe- 
lial layer  contains  but  little  pigment,  and  the  stroma  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  richly  pigmented,  the  choroidal  vessels  will  appear  like  bright  red 
bands  or  ribbons,  divided  by  dark  islets  or  intervals,  the  so-called  intra- 
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yascnlar  spaces.  These  vessels  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  stroma  of 
the  choroid,  for  they  are  less  covered  by  the  pigment  than  those  of  the 
vensB  vortioosee,  which  lie  deeper  (nearer  the  sclerotic),  or  the  smaller 
vessels  (Sohweigger).  The  intravascular  spaces  are  of  a  longitudinal 
shape  near  the  equator  of  the  eye,  and  more  oval  or  circular  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  disc.  If  the  stroma  is  Hght,  and  the  epithelium  but 
moderately  pigmented,  the  epithelial  cells  may  be  well  seen  with  a  con- 
siderable magnifying  power,  as  has  been  shown  by  Liebreich,  and  may 
be  recognised  as  small  circumscribed  dots  uniformly  studded  over  the 
fundus,  giving  it  a  markedly  granular  appearance.  In  eyes  in  which 
the  pigmentation  of  the  choroid  is  but  very  slight,  the  choroidal  vessels 
may  be  most  beautifully  traced  to  their  smallest  divisions,  as  also  the 
large  stems  of  the  venm  vorticosae  as  they  perforate  the  sclerotic.  The 
red  colour  of  the  background  is  also  influenced  by  age  and  the  illumi- 
nation. It  is  of  a  brighter  tint  in  young  persons  than  in  older  indivi- 
duals. If  the  illumination  is  strong,  the  brightness  will  be  uniform, 
if  it  is  weak,  it  will  decrease  from  the  disc  towards  the  periphery  of 
the  fundus. 

The  retina  is  extremely  translucent,  and  reflects  but  little  light. 
On  this  account  it  is  not  visible  in  Ught  eyes,  but  becomes  so  when 
the  fundus  is  dark,  appearing  like  a  thin  grey  flbn  or  halo  over  the 
background.  In  very  dark  eyes,  such  as  those  of  negroes,  the  retina 
is  very  distinctly  apparent,  showing  a  grey  striated  appearance,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  the  disc.  These  strie  are  not,  Schweigger 
thinks,  due  to  the  nerve  fibres,  but  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
connective  tissue. 

8.— THE  OPTIC  DISC. 

The  normal  disc  is  subject  to  numerous  and  sometimes  marked 
diflbrences  in  shape;  colour,  and  size.  An  exact  knowledge  of  all  the 
peculiarities  which  come  within  the  normal  and  physiological  standard 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  surgeon  from  felling  into  errors 
in  diagnosis,  and  mistaking  some  perfectly  physiological  appearances 
as  being  of  pathological  import. 

The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  generally  round,  but  not  perfectly 
circular ;  it  is  often  oval,  having  the  long  diameter  vertical.  This  oval 
appearance  is  particularly  striking  in  cases  of  astigmatism.  The  disc 
is  generally  of  a  transparent,  greyish-pink  tint,  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  blue.  This  tint  varies  in  appearance  with  the  pigmentation  of  the 
choroid;  thus  in  dark  eyes  the  disc  appears  white  and  glistening, 
whereas  in  very  light  eyes  it  assumes  a  more  rosy  hue.  The  admixture 
of  the  colour  of  the  optic  nerve  entrance  is  made  up  from  three  sources ; 
the  white  is  due  to  the  reflection  from  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa,  the  red  to  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  on  its  expanse, 
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and  the  blaisb-grey  to  the  nerve  tabales  lying  in  the  meehes  of  the 
cribriform  tisane.  The  ontline  of  the  disc  appears  sharply  defined,  but 
on  closer  observation  we  notice  that  it  may  be  divided  into  an  internal 
grey  ring,  the  real  boundary  of  the  nerve ;  outside  this  is  the  white 
line  of  the  sclerotic  ring,  which  yaries  somewhat  in  size,  being  broadest 
and  most  apparent  at  the  outer  side  of  the  disc.  External  to  the 
scleral  lone  is  the  dark  grey  line  of  the  opening  in  the  choroid.  This 
choroidal  ring  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape  and  coloor,  being  most 
marked  at  the  outer  side,  at  which  there  is  often  a  well-defined  deposit 
of  pigment  molecules,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  broad  black 
orescent,  which  is  frequently  mistaken  by  beginners  for  some  patho- 
logical change. 

The  retinal  yessels  generally  emerge  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
disc,  or  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  it.  If  the  division  of  the  central 
artery  takes  place  after  its  passage  through  the  lamina  cribrosa,  the 
division  of  the  main  trunk  into  the  different  branches  can  be  distinctly 
observed.  Whereas,  if  the  division  occurs  before  the  passage  of  the 
trunk  tlirough  the  lamina  cribrosa,  the  main  branches  pierce  the  disc 
in  an  isolated  manner,  so  that  their  point  of  division  from  the  trunk 
cannot  be  distinguished.  The  number,  mode  of  division,  and  course  of 
the  retinal  vessels  vary  very  oonsiderably,  being  constant  only  in  this, 
that  the  principal  branches  run  upwards  and  downwards.  As  a  rule,  no 
main  branch  runs  inwards,  but  only  a  considerable  number  of  smaller 
vessels  ;  whereas  towards  the  outer  side  only  a  few  very  small,  short 
twigs  are  sent.  The  most  frequent  arrangement  is,  that  an  artery  and 
two  veins  pass  upwards,  and  the  same  downwards;  but  sometimes 
there  are  two  arteries  and  two  veins.  The  arteries  may  be  readily 
distinguished  frt>m  the  veins  by  being  lighter  in  colour,  smaller,  and 
straighter  in  their  course.  Moreover,  along  the  centre  of  the  vessel  is 
noticed  a  bright  streak.  Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  central  white  stripe.  Yon  Trigt  and  Jaeger  origin- 
ally explained  it  thus : — ^That  the  rays  of  light  which  fidl  perpendicular 
upon  the  cylindrical  walls  of  the  vessel  are  reflected  in  a  perpendicular 
direction ;  whereas  the  rays  which  &11  external  to  the  centre  of  the 
vessel  are  reflected  laterally,  and  hence  cause  the  sides  to  appear  dark. 
This  explains  the  reason  why  the  white  stripe  varies  in  position  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  visual  line  of  the  observer,  for  if  we  look  at  the  side 
instead  of  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  the  light  stripe  will  also  shift  to  the 
beger  has  given  up  this  opinion,  and  believes 
od  within  the  vessel  and  not  the  walls  of  the 
iction.*    Loring,  on  the  other  hand,  believes,t 

Hand.  Atlas,**  1869,  p.  82. 

Ophthalmologieal  Society/'  1870,  p.  12£ ;  alio  Kiiapp*8 
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"  that  the  light  strikmg  the  wall  nearest  the  observer  passes  through 
this  on  account  of  its  transparency,  without  being  reflected  to  any- 
appreciable  degree,  traverses  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  and  is  then 
reflected  back  slightly  from  the  opposite  wall,  but  principally  from  the 
subjacent  tissues."  This  view  has  been  again  opposed  more  recently  by 
Schneller,*  who  maintains  that  the  light  streak  is  due  to  the  reflection 
of  light  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  artery.  The  retinal  veins  are  of 
a  darker  tint,  larger,  and  more  undulating  than  the  arteries.  On 
account  of  the  greater  tenuity  of  the  walls  of  the  veins,  and  of  the 
blood-tension  being  less  in  them  than  in  the  arteries,  thqy  are  somewhat 
flattened  and  not  cylindrical  in  form.  Hence  the  reflection  of  light  is 
very  slight,  and  the  centi*al  bright  streak  hardly  observable.  Even  on 
the  normal  disc  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  sometimes  apparent,  giving 
rise  to .  a  double  contoured  white  stripe  at  the  edge  of  the  principal 
vessels,  arteries,  and  veins.  This  is  generally  confined  to  the  disc 
and  its  inmiediate  vicinity  (Mauthner).  The  blood  supply  of  the  most 
anterior  part  of  the  optic  nerve  is  maintained  not  only  by  the  small 
twigs  given  off  to  it  from  the  central  vessels  of  the  retina  by  the 
vessels  of  the  external  and  interual  sheath,  but  also  by  a  series  of 
branchlets  emanating  from  a  vascular  circle,  which  is  situated  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  which  is  formed  by  three  or  four  of 
the  short  posterior  ciliary  arterie8.t  Leber,  moreover,  has  found  that 
numerous  arteries  and  some  veins  also  pass  directly  from  the  choroid  to 
the  optic  nerve,  anastomosing  there  with  the  network  of  vessels  which 
surrounds  the  nerve  fibres.:^ 

On  closely  regarding  the  surface  of  the  disc,  we  notice  that  its 
colour  varies  at  different  points,  and  that  it  presents,  moreover,  towards 
the  outer  side,  a  somewhat  mottled  greyish-white  appearance.  This 
grey  stippling  is  produced  by  the  nerve  tubules  seen  in  section,  and 
the  white  dots  or  lines  between  them  are  due  to  the  trabeculsB  of  the 
sieve-like  lamina  cribrosa.  At  the  point  of  exit  of  the  retinal  vessels 
the  white  appearance  is  very  marked,  and  often  presents  a  little  pit  or 
hollow.  Whilst  the  outer  portion  of  the  disc  presents  a  mottled  greyish- 
white  appearance,  the  inner  half  assumes  a  much  redder  tint  The 
reason  of  this  is  easily  explained.  As  the  greater  number  of  the  optic 
nerve  fibres,  after  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eye,  bend 
over  to  the  inner  side,  the  transparency  of  this  portion  of  the  nerve  is 

•  "A.f  0.,"xTiii,l,113. 

t  Tide  Jftger,  "  EinBtellong  dee  dioptriflchen  Apparates,"  p.  65;  also  Leber, 
"A.f.0.,"xi,l,6. 

t  Ghilezowski's  ofanion  that  the  mizmter  yesselB  of  the  disc,  throagh  which  the 
latter  obtains  its  reddish  tint,  are  not  branches  of  the  central  Tessels  of  the  retina, 
but  of  the  Tessels  of  the  pia  mater  and  brain,  is  disproTed  by  Leber,  '*  A  f.  O.," 
xriii,  2,  25 ;  Tide  also  Dr.  Wolfring's  article,  ib.,  p.  10. 
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much  dimmisbed  by  this  close  super-imposition  of  the  fibres,  and  hence 
the  details  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  are  hidden.  Whereas  on  the  outer 
half,  the  latter  are  still  very  evident,  as  the  layer  of  nerve  fibres  is  here 
much  less  considerable  and  more  arched  npwards  and  downwards,  and 
the  white  reflection  consequently  much  more  marked.  Inattention  to 
these  facts  may  lead  the  observer  into  considerable  errors  of  diagnosis. 
He  may  consider  the  normal  redness  of  the  inner  half  of  the  disc  as 
pathological,  and  assume  the  presence  of  hypenemia,  or  even  inflamma* 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  nerve ;  or  he  may  mistake  the  white  appearance 
of  the  outer  half  for  commencing  atrophy. 

We  must  now  notice  two  peculiarities  of  the  optic  disc  which  are 
often  met  with  in  perfectly  healthy  eyes,  vis.,  1,  spontaneous  or  easily 
producible  pulsation  of  the  retinal  veins ;  2,  physiological  excavation 
of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  venous  pulsation  is  characterised  by  an  alternating  increase  and 
diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the  vein.  The  emptying  of  the  vein  com- 
mences at  the  centre  of  the  optic  disc,  and  extends  to  the  periphery ; 
the  re-filling,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  at  the  periphery  and  extends 
towards  the  centre.  The  venous  pulsation  is  generally  only  visible  in 
the  expanse  of  the  disc,  but  in  very  rare  cases  it  may  even  extend 
beyond  its  margin.  It  exists  probably  in  all  eyes,  but  does  not  gene- 
rally appear  spontaneously.  The  pulsation  may,  however,  be  made  ap- 
parent, or  rendered  more  marked  or  distinct,  by  slight  pressure  with 
the  finger  upon  the  eyeball,  and  we  may  thus  alternately  produce  a 
complete  emptying  and  re-filling  of  the  vein.  On  a  sudden  relaxation 
of  pressure  which  has  been  continued  for  a  little  time,  the  veins 
become  rapidly  over-filled  and  swollen,  this  dilatation  lasts  for  about  a 
minute,  and  then  they  resume  their  normal  calibre.  The  respiration 
also  somewhat  affects  the  retinal  circulation ;  thus,  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  vein  may  be  noticed  during  strong  expiration,  whereas  a 
deep  inspiration  causes  it  to  diminish.  The  vein  and  artery  are  in  an 
opposite  state  of  falness,  the  arterial  systole  being  synchronous  with 
the  venous  diastole. 

Whilst  spontaneous  pulsation  of  the  retinal  veins  is  a  perfectly 
physiological  phenomenon,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  arterial  pulsa- 
tion, for  this  generally  only  exists  when  the  intra-ocular  tension  is 
abnormally  increased.  It  is,  therefore,  a  symptom  of  great  importance 
in  the  diagnosis  of  a  glaucomatous  condition  of  the  eyeball.*     The 

*  It  is  a  yery  interesting  and  important  fitct  that  in  cases  of  insufficiency  of  the 
aortic  Talves  there  is  marked  spontaneous  pnlsadon  of  the  retinal  arteries.  This  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Br.  H.  Quincke  ("  Berliner  Elinische  Wochenschrift,"  I8681 
No.  84) ,  but  was  also  disooyered  independently  by  Professor  Becker,  who  has  made  yeiy 
extensiye  and  valuable  researches  upon  the  subject  ("  KL  Monatsbl./'  1871,  p.  880, 
and  *'  A.  f.  O.,**  zviii,  1,  p.  206).  This  pulsation,  though  most  marked  on  and  near 
the  disc,  extends  yeiy  far  into  the  retina.    Sometimes  it  is  only  occasionally  present. 
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presence  of  yenons  ptdsation  wa43  supposed  to  indicate  a  flnctnation  in 
the  intra-ocular  tension,  bnt  according  to  Memorskj*  this  is  not  so. 
He  considers  it  to  be  a  visible  expression  of  the  action  of  the  forces 
which  regulate  the  blood-pressure  within  the  eye. 

The  physiological  excavation  may  be  known  by  its  being  limited  to 
the  central  portion  of  the  disc ;  it  is,  moreover,  generally  very  small  and 
shallow,  and  may  continue  throughout  life  without  undergoing  any 
chang^.  Sometimes  the  excavation  is  well  marked  and  easily  recog- 
nisable, the  central  portion  of  the  disc  presenting  a  peculiar  white, 
glistening  appearance,  of  varying  size  and  form.  This  central,  glistening 
spot  may  be  oval,  circular,  or  longitudinal,  and  its  size  is  generally  very 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  disc ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  reddish  zone,  which  may  be  almost  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back- 
ground of  the  eye.  The  width  of  this  zone  varies  with  the  extent  of 
the  excavation ;  if  the  latter  is  small,  the  zone  will  be  very  consider- 
able, but  if  it  is  large,  the  zone  will  be  narrow,  and  limited  to  the 
periphery  of  the  disc.  The  edges  of  the  cup  are  generally  slightly 
sloping,  and  never  abrupt  or  steep,  so  that  the  excavation  passes  over 
gradually  into  the  darker  zone  without  there  being  any  sharply-defined 
margin.  But  if  the  excavation  is  conical  or  funnel-shaped,  the  edges 
are  more  abrupt,  and  the  margin  more  defined.  On  tracing  the  retinal 
vessels  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre  of  the  disc,  we  notice 
that  they  undergo  peculiar  changes  when  they  arrive  at  the  margin  of 
the  excavation,  for  instead  of  passing  straight  on,  they  describe  a  more 
or  less  acute  curve  as  they  dip  down  into  it.  This  curve  may  be  very 
slight  and  gradual  if  the  cup  is  shallow,  but  ii  it  is  deep  and  extensive 

but  is  always  increased  by  any  excitement  or  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action. 
Becker  obseryed  it  in  all  cases  of  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valyes,  which  were  un- 
complicated with  lesions  of  the  other  yalves ;  the  pulsations  being  the  stronger  and 
the  more  observable  the  more  the  accompanying  hypertrophy  of  the  left  yentricle 
was  dcTeloped.  Only  in  those  cases  in  which,  together  with  the  aortic  yalvular 
affection,  there  was  great  aniemia  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  there  was  no 
pulsation.  In  some  rare  instances  there  is  also  a  systolic  reddening  and  diastolic 
blanching  of  the  disc,  which  appears  to  be  due  to  a  capillary  pulsation  in  the  disc. 
These  pulsations  are  best  seen  in  the  erect  image ;  indeed,  the  capillary  pulsation 
is  only  thus  yisible.  This  spontaneous  arterial  pulsation  '*  does  not  resemble  the 
so-^adled  arterial  pulsation  as  it  occurs  in  glaucoma.  Whilst  the  latter  is  only  an 
intermittent  influx  of  arterial  blood  into  the  eye,  the  former  reveals  to  the  eye  all 
the  individual  qualities,  which  the  finger  is  able  to  distinguish  in  the  radial  pulse. 
We  can  count  the  frequency  of  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  we  recognise  the  widen- 
ing and  elongation  of  the  arterial  tube  (greater  and  lesser  pulse);  we  can  also  distin- 
guish how  great  a  part  the  expansion  of  the  artery,  its  contraction  (zusammensinken), 
and  the  pause  t^e  in  the  duration  of  a  complete  pulse-wave  (pulsus  celer  et 
tardus).  We  can  therefore  observe  direct  with  the  ophthalmoscope  the  undulations 
of  tlie  pulse-curve."  "  Zl.  Monatsbl.,"  1871,  381.  Often  there  is  also  very  marked 
spontaneous  venous  pulsation. 
•  *•  A.  f.  O.,"  xi,  2, 107. 
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the  carye  may  be  abrupt  and  give  rise  to  a  displacement  of  the  vessek 
at  its  edge.  In  the  expanse  of  the  excavation,  the  vessels  generally 
assume  a  slightly  darker  shade,  bnt  they  sometimes  appear  of  a  lighter 
and  more  rosy  tint,  and  seem  to  be  enveloped  by  a  delicate  veiL  The 
excavation  is  frequently  not  in  the  centre  of  the  disc,  but  nearer  its 
outer  side.  A  very  peculiar  appearance  is  produced,  if  a  glaucomatous 
excavation  occurs  in  a  nerve  having  a  physiological  cup,  for  then  the 
two  conditions  may  for  a  time  exist  side  by  side ;  the  physiological 
excavation  is,  however,  subsequently  merged  in  the  deeper  glauco- 
matous cup. 

9.— THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OP  DISEASED 

EYES. 

The  Bbfractino  Media. 

Before  commencing  any  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  fundus, 
the  refracting  media  should  always  be  examined  by  the  oblique  illu- 
mination and  by  transmitted  light  (vide  p.  839).  By  making  this  a 
constant  rule,  the  beginner  will  avoid  fjedling  into  many  an  error  in 
diagnosis  which  might  otherwise  occur,  such  as  mistaking  opacities  of 
the  cornea,  the  capsule,  or  the  lens  for  some  deeper-seated  lesion.  In 
making  an  examination  of  the  lens  or  the  vitreous  humour  the  pupil 
should  be  widely  dilated,  although  an  expert  observer  will  often  be 
able,  even  with  an  ondilated  pupil,  to  detect  opacities  which  are 
situated  at  the  margin  of  the  lens,  er  the  periphery  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  by  making  the  patient  look  very  hr  in  the  opposite  direction, 
which  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  look  quite  behind  the  iris.  The  colour 
of  opacities  in  the  refracting  media  will  vary  according  to  the  amount 
of  illumination,  and  the  fact  whether  they  are  examined  by  reflected  or 
transmitted  light.  In  the  former  case,  they  will  appear  in  their  true 
colours,  the  fundus  being  in  the  shade,  so  that  they  will  look  like  grey 
or  whitish  opacities  situated  upon  a  dark  background.  It  is  different, 
however,  when  the  fundus  is  lighted  up  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  for 
then  the  opacities  will  appear  like  dark  specks,  of  varying  size  and 
form,  upon  a  bright  red  background,  for  their  surfiMses  can  reflect  but 
little  light,  and  they  are  thus  seen  in  shadow.  On  this  account  very 
small  opacities  are  best  seen  by  weak  illumination,  for  in  consequence 
of  their  very  slight  reflection,  they  become  invisible  if  the  illumination 
is  too  bright.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  be  able  rightly  to  estimate 
the  depth  at  which  any  opacity  in  the  refracting  media  is  situated. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  difficulty  about  this  when  the  opacity  is 
in  the  cornea,  the  capsule,  or  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lens,  for  with 
the  oblique  illumination  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
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opacity  in  relation  to  the  pnpil.  Indeed,  for  opacities  in  the  anterior 
half  of  the  eyeball  the  obliqne  illamination  is  of  most  service,  but  for 
those  in  the  posterior  half  the  ophthalmoscope  should  be  used.  But  it 
is  best  to  avail  oorselves  of  both  modes  of  examination.  When  the 
opacity  is  situated  in  the  vitreous  humour,  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain its  exact  depth.  The  two  following  methods  of  examination  will, 
however,  enable  us  to  decide  this : — I^  for  instance,  the  observer  (using 
the  direct  method)  looks  in  such  a  direction  that  his  visual  line  passes 
through  the  turning  point  of  the  patient's  eye,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  point  and  the  corneal  reflection  of  the  mirror  will  alone  remain 
stationary  when  the  eye  is  moved  in  different  directions.  Any  opacity 
which  is  situated  in  front  of  this  point  will  move  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  cornea,  whereas  any  opacity  situated  behind  the  turning  point 
will  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  cornea.  The  further 
the  opacity  is  from  the  turning  point  of  the  eye,  the  greater  will  its 
excursion  be.  Now  the  turning  point  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  crystalline  lens.  If  there  should  conse- 
quently be  an  opacity  situated  at  this  spot  (posterior  polar  cataract), 
it  will  remain  stationary  during  the  various  movements  of  the  eye.  If 
the  opacity  is  situated  in  front  of  the  posterior  pole,  it  will  move  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  cornea,  if  the  latter  moves  upwards  the  opacity 
will  do  the  same;  the  reverse  will  occur  if  the  opacity  is  situated 
behind  the  turning  point,  for  then  it  will  move  downwards  as  the 
cornea  moves  up,  and  vice  versd. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the  object 
when  it  lies  very  close  to  the  retina.  This  is  best  done  by  the  surgeon 
making  a  slight  movement  with  the  object  lens  (in  the  eicamination 
with  the  reverse  image),  his  own  and  the  patient's  eye  being  at  the 
same  time  kept  stationary.  The  nearer  that  the  object  is  to  the  observer, 
the  more  marked  will  be  its  movement  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lens. 
To  illustrate  this,  Liebreich*  cites  the  following  example : — If  we  sup- 
pose that  a  filiform  opacity  were  to  extend  from  the  posterior  pole  of 
the  lens  to  the  centre  of  the  retina,  it  would  appear  Hke  a  point  when 
seen  fr^m  in  front.  If  we  were  then  to  move  the  convex  lens  from 
right  to  left,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  opacity  would  pass  to  the 
corresponding  side,  in  front  of  its  posterior  extremity,  so  that  the 
opacity  would  no  longer  appear  like  a  point,  but  a  line.  The  depth  of 
opacities  in  the  vitreous  is,  however,  best  determined  by  the  aid  of  the 
binocular  ophthalmoscope. 

Opacities  of  the  cornea  are  best  seen  with  the  oblique  illumination, 
and  appear  like  small  grey  or  white  spots,  and  their  situation  and 
extent  can  thus  be  ascertained  with  the  greatest  nicety.     This  method 

*  French  Translation  of  Mackenzie's  '*  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  p.  81. 
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of  examination  will  also  be  found  nsefnl  in  the  detection  and  remoyal 
of  foreign  bodies  from  the  cornea.  In  the  direct  mode  of  examination 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  small  opacities  or  fieu^ts  in  the  cornea  lend  a 
peculiar  mottled  or  marbled  appearance  to  the  fundus,  as  if  Httle  dark 
spots  or  streaks  are  studded  over  its  red  expanse.  We  may  thus  also 
readily  detect  changes  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  and  diagnose  the 
earliest  stage  of  conical  cornea,  for  the  conical  portion  yields  a  bright 
reflection,  like  a  transparent  bead  or  drop  of  water,  with  its  base  half 
in  shadow ;  the  situation  of  the  latter  Tarying  with  the  movements  of 
the  mirror. 

The  appearances  presented  by  different  forms  of  cataract,  etc.,  both 
by  reflected  and  transmitted  light,  have  already  been  described  at 
length  in  the  chapter  upon  the  diseases  of  the  lens. 
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Chapter  VII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  VITREOUS  HUMOUR 


1.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  VITREOUS  HUMOUR.— 
HYALinS. 

It  waa  formerly  supposed  that  the  yitreons  humour  was  incapable  of 
nndergoing  inflammation,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  nerves  and 
blood-yeesels  in  its  stracture.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  researches  of 
Virchow  and  Weber,  it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  vitreous 
humour  has  become  inflamed.  Although  these  inflammatory  changes 
generally  either  accompany  or  supervene  upon  inflammation  of  the 
deeper  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  viz.,  the  retina  and  choroid,  yet  many 
believe  that  idiopathic  hyalitis  may  occur,  and  that  it  may  be  quite 
impossible  to  trace  any  participation  of  the  other  tunics  of  the  eye. 
Dr.  Hermann  Pagenstecher  has,  however,  made  a  series  of  very  in- 
teresting experiments  upon  rabbits,  by  introducing  various  foreign 
bodies  into  the  vitreous,  watching  with  the  ophthalmoscope  the  changes 
thus  produced,  and  finally  examining  the  eyes  microscopically.  These 
experiments  have  led  him  to  the  opinion  that  the  vitreous  cannot 
undergo  primary  inflammation,  but  that  it  is  always  secondary  and 
dependent  on  changes  in  the  neighbouring  tissues.* 

The  inflammatory  changes  consist  chiefly  in  a  proliferation  or 
hyperplasia  of  the  cells  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  become  opaque 
and  granular,  and  undergo,  perhaps,  fatty  degeneration.  Sometimes, 
there  is  a  considerable  development  of  connective  tissue  elements,  or 
there  may  be  a  great  tendency  to  suppuration,  and  large  quantities  of 
pus  cells  be  formed. 

The  progress  of  hyalitis  is  best  studied  by  watching  what  changes 
occur  when  a  foreign  body  (e.^.,  a  piece  of  gun  cap,  steel,  etc.,  or  a  dis- 
placed lens)  is  lodged  in  the  vitreous  humour.  If  the  refracting  media 
are  sufficiently  clear  to  permit  of  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  we 

*  A  brief  Bummarj  of  his  riews  will  be  found  in  the  "  Centralblatt  fUr 
mediziniflche  Wissensohaften/'  1869,  No.  43;  but  a  full  account  of  the  experi- 
ments, etc.,  is  published  in  Slnapp's  **  Archiv.  for  Ophthalmologj  and  Otology," 
1869,  Tol.  i,  2. 
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find  that  soon  after  the  aocident,  the  vitreous  hnmour  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  foreign  body  loses  its  transparency,  and  becomes  somewhat  hazy, 
which  is  due  to  the  proliferation  of  the  vitreous  cells,  and  an  increase 
of  their  nuclei  and  molecular  contents.  The  foreign  body  appears  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  thin  mist  or  cloud  of  a  bluish-grey  tint,  which  assumes 
a  more  dense  and  firm  appearance  if  much  connective  tissue  is  developed, 
and  a  creamy  yellow  colour  if  suppuration  sets  in.  The  track  of  the 
foreign  body  is  often  visible,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  whitish-grey  opacity, 
like  a  thread,  running  towards  it.  We  sometimes  find  that  these 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  vitreous  humour,  consequent  upon  the 
lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  within  it,  are  idiopathic,  no  trace  of  inflam- 
mation  of  the  other  structures  of  the  eye  being  viable,  either  exter- 
nally or  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Generally,  however,  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  symptoms  of  irido-cyclitis  or  choroiditis  soon  supervene,  and 
the  eye  is  but  too  frequently  lost  through  suppuration. 

The  simple  (non-suppurative)  form  of  hyahtis  may  be  either  acute 
or  chronic,  and  the  opacity  of  the  vitreous  be  either  diffuse  or  circum- 
scribed. On  ophthalmoscopic  ezamination,  we  may  find  the  whole 
vitreous  humour  difiusely  clouded,  which  renders  the  details  of  the 
fundus  either  completely  invisible,  or  very  indistinct,  so  that  they 
appear  to  be  covered  by  a  thin  grey  film  or  veil,  [n  this  diffuse  opacity 
may  be  noticed  dark,  thread-like  films,  of  varying  size  and  shape,  which 
may  be  either  fixed,  or  float  about  when  the  eye  is  quickly  moved. 
I^eoplastic.  formations  of  connective  tissue  are  often  met  with  at  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour,  close  to  the  posterior  pole  of 
the  lens.  They  give  rise  to  a  more  or  less  extensive  opacity,  which  is 
sometimes  termed  posterior  polar  cataract  But  connective  tissue  is 
also  formed  in  other  portions  of  the  vitreous  humour,  often  in  veiy 
considerable  quantities,  giving  rise  to  membranous  and  filamentoxLS 
opacities,  which,  traversing  the  vitreous  in  different  directions,  may 
perhaps  even  divide  it  into  fibrillar  compartments.  The  true  cellular 
gelatinous  substance  of  the  vitreous  humour  disappears  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  generally  becomes 
fluid  (synchysis).  In  such  cases  the  retina  is  often  found  to  be  exten- 
sively detached,  and  the  vitreous  humour  shrivelled  up  to  a  very  small 
space ;  and  chiefly  consisting  of  connective  tissue,  of  an  almost  tendinous 
structure,  interspersed  with  loculi  containing  cells  which  have  under- 
gone various  changes,  and  not  unfrequently  pigment  molecules. 

Although  simple  hyaUtis  sometimes  occurs  idiopathically,  yet  gene> 
rally  it  is  dependent  upon  an  inflammation  of  the  retina,  choroid,  or 
ciliary  body. 

Still  more  so  is  this  the  case  in  the  suppurative  form  of  hyalitis,  which 
is  but  seldom  idiopathic,  being  mostly  associated  with  purulent  irido- 
cyclitis or  irido-choroiditis,  which  supervenes  perhaps  upon  operations 
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for  cataract,  mjnries,  etc.  As  the  cornea  is  but  too  frequently  opaque, 
or  the  pupil  blocked  up  with  lymph,  it  is  often  impossible  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  disease  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  If  we  are,  however, 
able  to  do  so,  we  sometimes  find  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
yitreous  humour,  close  to  the  lens,  yields  a  yellow,  creamy  reflex,  which 
may  be  very  well  seen  with  the  oblique  illumination.  It  is  called 
posterior  hypopyon,  and  is  due  to  pus  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
vitreous,  which  may  have  made  its  way  firom  the  ciliary  body  or 
anterior  segment  of  choroid,  having  burst  through  the  retina.  In  such 
a  case,  the  other  portions  of  the  vitreous  may  be  found  comparatively, 
or  even  completely,  healthy.  In  other  instances,  the  suppuration 
occurs  at  the  posterior  or  lateral  portions  of  the  vitreous,  to  which  it 
may  remain  chiefly  confined,  but  it  may  also  become  general,  and 
involve  the  whole  of  the  vitreous  humour.  Panophthalmitis  generally 
ensues,  and  the  globe  gradually  becomes  atrophied,  with  or  without 
previous  perforation  of  the  cornea  or  sclerotic. 

The  prognosis  of  inflammation  of  the  vitreous  humour  will  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  cause,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  deeper  tissues  of 
the  eye  are  implicated.  I  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  for  a  con- 
sideration of  these  points,  as  well  as  the  question  of  treatment,  to  the 
diseases  of  the  choroid  and  retina.  With  regard  to  the  treatment,  I 
may,  however,  state  that  in  the  acute  cases  of  difluse  hyalitis,  much 
benefit  is  often  experienced  from  salivation,  and  the  periodic  application 
of  the  artificial  leech  to  the  temple. 


2.— OPACITIBS  OF  THE  VITREOUS  HUMOUR. 

The  presence  of  opacities  in  the  vitreous  humour  is  easily  detected 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  direct  mode  of  examination.  The 
patient  should  be  ordered  to  move  his  eye  quickly  and  repeatedly  in 
various  directions,  and  then  to  hold  it  still.  These  movements  will 
cause  the  opacities  to  be  shaken  up,  and  they  will  float  about  in  the  field 
of  vision,  and  we  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their  size  and  density, 
and  to  distinguish  between  the  fixed  and  moveable  ones.  When  the 
eye  is  held  still,  the  latter  soon  sink  again  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
vitreous.  The  excursions  which  these  opacities  make  are  often  very 
considerable,  and  allow  us  to  estimate  approximately  the  degree  of 
fluidity  of  the  vitreous.  The  binocular  ophthalmoscope  is  particularly 
useful  in  the  examination  of  vitreous  opacities,  and  in  determining  the 
different  depths  at  which  they  are  situated. 

We  have  seen  that  in  simple  hyalitis  the  opacity  of  the  vitreous 
assumes  a  diffuse  grey  appearance,  shrouding  the  whole  fundus  in  a  fine 
veil,  the  sight  being  at  the  same  time  greatly  affected.     Sometimes  the 
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opacity  is  chiefly  confined  to  one  portion,  perhaps  the  central,  in  which 
case  the  yellow  spot  and  the  retina  in  its  vicinity  will  appear  hazy, 
whilst  the  details  at  the  periphery  of  the  fundos  can  be  clearly  seen. 
This  partial,  xinif orm  opacity  may  shift  somewhat  when  the  eye  is  moyed. 
A  peculiarly  dangerous  form  of  diflnse  opacity  of  the  vitreous  is  that 
which  occurs  suddenly,  and,  after  clearing  somewhat,  recurs  perhaps 
several  times,  for  it  is  but  too  often  followed  by  detachment  of  the 
retina.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  with  this,  the  temporary 
cloudiness  of  the  vitreous  which  occurs  in  glaucoma,  and  which  is  due 
to  a  serous  hypersecretion,  evidently  dependent  upon  irritation  of  the 
ciliary  nerves. 

Together  with  a  more  or  less  difi^se  opacity,  we  often  meet  with 
various  circular  membranous,  or  filiform  opacities,  which  are  due  to 
the  remains  of  blood  efiusions,  or  alterations  in  the  cells  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  which  may  have  undergone  fatty,  purulent,  or  pigmentary 
changes ;  or  connective  tissue  elements  may  have  been  formed.  These 
opacities  assume  very  various  shapes  and  forms.  At  fii^t,  perhaps,  the 
patient  only  notices  a  dark  speck  before  his  eyes,  which  he  cannot  wipe 
away ;  then  thin,  flaky  membranes  may  appear,  which  float  about  and 
assume  difierent  forms  and  positions  with  every  movement  of  the  eye. 
Between  these  opacities,  the  field  of  vision  may  either  appear  clear  or 
be  more  or  less  difEusely  clouded.  The  nearer  the  opacities  are  to  the 
retina,  the  more  will  they  throw  a  shadow  upon  it.  If  they  are  some 
distance  from  it,  they  may  not  throw  individual  shadows,  but  only  give 
rise  to  a  general  dimness  of  vision.  The  patients,  as  Von  Graefe  has 
pointed  out,  often  throw  their  eyes  periodically  upwards  in  reading,  etc., 
in  order  to  cause  the  opacities  to  move  and  shift  their  position,  so  that 
the  field  of  vision  may  be  momentarily  cleared,  which  of  course  enables 
them  to  see  more  distinctly.  This  periodic  upward  movement  of  the 
eye  is  accompanied  by  an  elevation  of  the  upper  lid,  and  gives  a 
peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance  to  the  patient. 

With  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  can  readily  distinguish  these  dpaci* 
ties  as  dark,  fixed,  or  floating  bodies,  assuming  various  shapes,  like  dark 
spots,  threads,  or  reticulated  fibrilke ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  so 
delicately  fine  that  we  cannot  individualize  them,  and  the  whole  fundus 
only  appears  to  be  hazy  and  veiled. 

The  disease,  in  which  opacities  of  the  vitreous  are  by  for  most  fre- 
quently met  with,  is  sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior.  The  posterior 
portion  of  the  vitreous  frequently  becomes  fluid,  and  the  opacities  may 
be  seen  floating  very  freely  about  in  it.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
synohysis  extends  to  the  greater  portion  or  even  the  whole  of  the 
vitreous  humour. 

Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  these  opacities.     The  hemorrhage  is  generally  due  to  a  rupture 
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of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid,  more  especially  at  its  anterior 
portion,  where  it  is  most  vascular,  and  at  which  situation  the  retina 
is  thinnest,  and  therefore  most  readilj  gives  way ;  whereas,  when  the 
effusion  takes  place  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  choroid,  it  is  more 
prone  to  cause  detachment  of  the  retina  than  to  perforate  the  latter  and 
make  its  way  into  the  vitreous.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  choroid  and  retina  is  at  this  point  very  lax,  and  the 
retina  thicker  than  in  the  region  of  the  ora  serrata.  Hence  a  more  or 
less  considerable  detachment  of  the  retina  is  generally  produced  at  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  fundus,  before  perforation  takes  place.  When 
the  blood  has  become  absorbed,  and  the  vitreous  is  again  transparent, 
we  can  always  discover  changes  in  the  choroid,  such  as  ecchymoses, 
etc.,  showing  whence  the  hsBmorrhage  has  proceeded,  and  we  are  also 
sometimes  able  to  detect  a  cicatrix  in  the  retina,  where  the  latter  has 
been  ruptured  by  the  extravasation  of  blood.  Schweigger*  has  pointed 
out  that  hsemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  humour  occurs  far  more  fre- 
quently from  the  choroidal  vessels  than  horn  those  of  the  retina,  for 
the  latter  are  not  only  smaller  in  size,  but,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  connective  tissue  fibrillae  (Stiitzfasem)  of  the  retina, 
and  the  re^istance  offered  by  the  membrana  limitans  interna,  hsBmorrhage 
from  the  retina  extends  generally  towards  the  choroid,  and  not  into  the 
vitreous. 

We  are  generally  able,  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  easily  to  distinguish 
extravasations  of  blood  into  the  vitreous,  as  they  yield  a  pecidiar  bright 
red  reflex.  But  if  the  haemorrhage  is  very  extensive  and  diffuse,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  light  up  the  eye  at  all,  the  fundus  looking  quite  dark, 
and  not  affording  the  least  reflex.  The  sight  is  generally  very  greatly 
and  very  suddenly  impaired,  the  patient  having  the  sensation  as  if  there 
was  a  dense  red  mist  or  veil  before  his  eye.  When  the  blood  is  begin- 
ning to  be  absorbed,  fixed  and  floating  opacities  of  a  filiform,  reticulated, 
or  membranous  character  mak6  their  appearance,  and  become  rolled 
up  into  dark  fantastically-shaped  masses  when  the  eye  is  moved.  Some- 
times when  the  absorption  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  the  vitreous 
has  regained  much  of  its  transparency,  a  fresh  extravasation  takes  place, 
and  this  may  recur  several  times.  Although  the  patient  may  regain  a 
considerable  amount  of  sight  during  these  intervals,  the  recurrence  of 
haemorrhage  is  always  to  be  regarded  with  great  anxiety,  as  it  but  too 
frequently  leads  to  detachment  of  the  retina,  glaucomatous  complications, 
or  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

When  the  haemorrhage  has  been  at  all  considerable,  permanent 
opacities  are  generally  left  behind,  and  may  produce  great  impairment 
of  vision,  and  even  detachment  of  the  retina  by  traction.     H.  MuUerf 

•  •*  A.  f.  0.,"  vi,  2,  259.  -+  Ibid.,  It,  1,  372. 
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was  ihe  first  to  show  that  the  latter  is  a  not  unfreqnent  oonseqnence  of 
opacities  in  the  vitreons. 

Extravasations  of  blood  into  the  vitreous  humour  are  very  often  of 
traumatic  origin,  being  produced,  for  instance,  by  severe  blows  upon 
the  eye,  causing  a  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  choroid  or  retina. 
They  may,  however,  arise  independently  of  this,  if  there  is  much  con- 
gestion of  the  internal  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  or  if  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  are  diseased. 

In  the  treatment  of  opacities  of  the  vitreous  humour,  we  must 
be  especially  guided  by  the  cause,  and  whether  they  are  due  to,  and  a 
part  symptom  of,  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  deeper  tunics  of  the 
eyeball,  or,  perhaps,  to  intra-ocular  haemorrhages  caused  by  rupture  of 
some  of  the  choroidal  vessels.  In  the  former  case,  our  attention  must 
be  chiefly  directed  to  the  treatment  of  the  primary  disease.  The 
absorption  of  the  vitreous  opacities  may,  however,  be  greatly  aided 
by  preventing  all  congestion  of  the  choroidal  or  retinal  vessels  by  the 
appUcation  of  the  artificial  leech.  I  have  often  gained  great  benefit 
from  its  use,  as  it  facilitates  and  hastens  the  absorption,  and  relieves 
the  intra-ocular  blood-vessels.  If  the  patient  is  weak  imd  anasmic,  I 
generally  prefer  dry  cupping  at  the  temple,  making  use  only  of  the  glass 
cylinder  of  the  Heurteloup.  This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a 
week,  according  to  circumstances.  But  if  the  patient  is  strong  and 
plethoric,  I  invariably  take  away  blood  by  means  of  the  artificial  leech, 
one  cylinder  full  being  the  usual  quantity.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
affection  of  the  vitreous  is  dependent  upon  derangement  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  uterus  or  liver,  the  general  health  must  be  strictly  attended 
to.  Much  benefit  is  experienced  from  the  use  of  saline  mineral  waters, 
as  the  Pulna,  Kissingen,  Kreuznach,  etc.,  and  the  tendency  to  conges- 
tion and  hypersemia  of  the  vessels  of  the  eye  should  be  relieved  by  hot 
pediluvia  or  hip-baths.  The  absorption  of  blood  into  the  vitreous  may 
also  be  hastened  by  the  application  of  a  firm  compress  bandage.  In 
cases  of  dense  membranous  opacities  of  the  vitreous  which  had  resisted 
all  efforts  of  absorption.  Von  Graefe  has  derived  much  benefit  from 
tearing  them  through  with  a  fine  needle.*  This  produces  not  only  an 
improvement  in  the  sight,  but  renders  the  opacities  more  amenable  to 
treatment,  and  prevents  their  exercising  any  deleterious  influence  upon 
the  retina  by  traction. 

It  is  of  much  practical  importance  to  distinguish  between  the  patho- 
logical opacities  of  the  vitreous  humour  and  the  subjective  physiological 
muscaB  volitantes  (Myodesopia)  which  are  met  with  in  perfectly  healthy 
eyes.  These  assume  the  most  various  shapes  and  appearances.  Some- 
times they  look  like  small  transparent  discs  or  circles,  which  may  be 
isolated  or  arranged  in  groups ;  or  they  may  resemble  strings  of  bright 
•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  ix,  2, 101. 
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beads,  or  filamentous  bands,  which  float  abont  in  all  directions  through 
the  field  of  vision.  They  are  generally  due  to  minute  beaded  filaments 
or  groups  of  granules  in  the  vitreous  humour,  and  are  quite  physio- 
logical, occurring  more  or  less  in  all  eyes.  They  are  so  minute  that 
they  are  perfectly  invisible  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  this  instru- 
ment is  therefore  of  the  greatest  use  in  enabling  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  physiological  and  pathological  muscm  voUtanteSj  for  directly 
it  reveals  to  ns  the  presence  of  opacities  in  the  vitreous,  however  slight 
they  may  be,  we  must  regard  them  as  pathological  products.  I  must, 
however,  mention  in  passing,  that  certain  changes  in  the  choroid  and 
retina  may  give  rise  to  fixed  dark  spots  in  the  visual  field  (so-called 
"scotomata").  No  careful  observer  could,  however,  confound  these 
with  the  opacities  in  question. 

MuscsQ  become  very  evident  when  the  person  regards  some  light 
and  highly  illuminated  object,  as,  for  instance,  the  bright  clear  sky, 
a  very  white  wall,  or  the  brightly  illuminated  field  of  the  microscope  ; 
whereas  in  a  subdued  light,  the  floating  bodies  may  be  hardly,  if  at  all 
observable.  They  are  also  increased  by  fatigue  of  the  eye  from  over- 
work, or  when  the  retina  is  very  sensitive  and  irritable ;  the  same  often 
occurs  if  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  or  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  situation  of  the  muscas  may  be  approximately 
ascertained,  as  was  shown  by  Listing,  by  making  the  patient  look 
through  one  of  the  minute  apertures  of  the  stenopaic  apparatus,  or  a 
pin-hole  in  a  card.  Now,  if  the  card  is  moved  in  a  certain  direction 
{e.g.,  upwards),  and  the  objects  also  move  upwards,  they  are  situated 
behind  the  pupil,  whereas,  if  they  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  they 
lie  in  front  of  the  pupil.  The  greater  the  degree  of  movement,  the 
forther  does  the  object  lie  from  the  pupil.*  The  position  of  the  objects 
can  be  estimated  with  still  greater  accuracy  by  Donders's  mode  of 
examination  ^  double  vue.  He  employs  a  diaphragm  pierced  by  two 
small  apertures,  situated  about  one  line  from  each  other,  so  that  two 
shadows  are  thrown  upon  the  retina,  and  cover  one  another  by  nearly 
one  half.t  We  must  distinguish  the  musc»  which  have  their  seat  in 
the  vitreous  humour  from  the  appearances  produced  by  eyelashes,  muco- 
lachrymal  drops  on  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  and  the  radii  and  spots 
situated  in  the  lens.  For  full  information  upon  this  interesting  subject 
of  Entoptics,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Jago's  excellent  and 
exhaustive  treatise.^ 

Short-sighted  persons  are  especially  troubled  by  muscsB,  for  even 
the  physiological  motes  are  rendered  peculiarly  marked  and  distinct 

•  Helmholtz  Physiologiflche  Optik,  150. 

t  Donders's  "  Anomalies  of  Accommodation  and  Refraction,"  201. 
X  "  Entoptics,  with  its  use  in  Physiology  and  Medicine/'  bj  James  Jago»  M.D., 
1864  (ChnrchiU). 
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by  the  size  of  the  circles  of  diffusion  upon  the  retina.  In  consequence 
of  this,  they  often  prove  a  source  of  the  greatest  anxiely  and  trouble  to 
the  patient.  Already,  perhaps,  in  constant  dread  that  his  myopia  should 
rapidly  increase,  and  lead  eventually  to  great  impairment  of  vision,  or 
even  total  blindness,  the  appearance  of  these  muscsD  often  Mghtens  him 
greatly,  and  causes  him  to  yield  undivided  attention  to  his  eye  sight, 
and  to  watch  every  symptom  with  anxiety.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  with  those  persons  who  are  dependent  upon  their  sight  for 
their  livelihood,  or  are  naturally  of  a  nervous  and  anxious  temperament. 
Even  although  we  may  earnestly  and  repeatedly  assure  them  that  these 
physiological  motes  are  not  of  the  slightest  importance,  and  are  a  source 
of  no  danger,  we  but  too  ^quently  fail  to  alleviate  their  mental  dis- 
tress. They  seek  advice  from  others  who,  in  their  opinion,  are  more 
competent  and  willing  to  understand  the  nature  of  their  complaint. 
Amongst  such  patients  the  charlatan  finds  his  most  fervid  and  profit- 
able followers.  I  have  met  with  several  most  distressing  cases  in  which 
advertising  quacks  have  greatly  frightened  patients  who  complained 
of  these  motes,  assuring  them  that  they  depended  upon  some  secret 
disorder,  and  if  not  speedily  and  properly  treated,  that  they  would  lead 
to  amaurosis,  of  which,  indeed,  they  were  the  sure  precursory  symptoms. 
Such  patients  must  be  cheered  up,  and  prevented  as  much  as  possible 
from  thinking  of  their  ailments.  Their  general  health  must  be  strength- 
ened, and  any  irregularities  of  the  circulation  or  digestive  organs 
removed.  Much  benefit  is  often  also  produced  by  the  use  of  dark  blue 
or  neutral  tint  eye-protectors,  as  they  diminish  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  and  thus  render  the  muscas  less  visible. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  opacities  in  the 
vitreous  humour,  that  the  latter  may  lose  its  normal  gelatinous  con- 
sistence, and  become  partially  or  wholly  fluid.  This  condition,  which 
is  termed  synchysis,  cannot  be  diagnosed  with  certainty  if  there  are  no 
floating  opacities.  An  erroneous  opinion  sometimes  prevails  that  the  eye 
is  always  soft  in  all  cases  of  fluid  vitreous.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
the  tension  of  the  eyeball  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  not  according  to  the  nature  of  its  consistence.  Thus  in 
glaucoma,  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  may  be  very  greatly  increased, 
owing  to  the  hyper-secretion  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  may  be 
perfectly  fluid.  Again,  diminution  of  the  intra-ocular  tension  only 
proves  that  the  contents  of  the  vitreous  are  diminished  in  quantity, 
although  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  such  cases  the  vitreous  is  often 
fluid.  Tremulousness  of  the  iris  is  also  an  uncertain  symptom.  It 
can  exist  only  when  the  iris  has  lost  its  natural  support  from  the 
crystalline  lens,  either  through  absence  of  the  latter,  or  through  its 
having  become  displaced.  Together  with  fluidity  of  the  vitreous,  the 
diameter  of  the  eyeball  may  have  become  increased,  and  the  position  of 
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the  lens  with  regard  to  the  iris  somewhat  altered,  and,  therefore,  on 
acoonnt  of  this  loss  of  support,  the  iris  may  be  tremnlons.  Bat  the 
most  reliable  symptom  is  the  presence  of  floating  opacities.  In  staphy- 
lomatons  enlargements  of  the  eyeball,  the  vitreons  is  always  fonnd  more 
or  less  fluid.  The  same  occurs  if  a  foreign  body  or  a  displaced  lens 
has  become  lodged  in  the  vitreous.  Moreover,  when  vitreous  humour 
is  lost,  as  for  instance  during  an  operation  for  cataract,  or  owing  to  a 
wound  of  the  eye,  this  loss  is  always  made  up  by  fluid.  It  is  of 
importance  to  be  aware,  if  possible,  of  the  consistence  of  the  vitreous 
humour  before  undertaking  an  operation  for  cataract,  in  order  that  we 
may  take  every  precaution  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  loss  of 
vitreous  which  must  inevitably  occur. 

According  to  Iwanofl*,*  fatty  degeneration  of  the  stroma  and  cells  of 
the  vitreous  humour  with  subsequent  fluidity  of  the  latter,  is  not  of 
unfrequent  occurrence,  more  especially  in  the  aged,  in  whom  it  is  due 
to  senile  decay,  and  is  here  a  quasi  physiological  condition.  It  is  very 
different,  however,  with  detachment  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  is 
altogether  pathological  in  its  nature,  and  is  of  serious  danger  to  the 
safety  of  the  eye,  as  it  frequently  leads  to  detachment  of  the  retina. 
lb  is  mostly  due  to  some  injury  of  the  eye,  but  is  also  occasionally 
observed  in  cases  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  and  of  posterior  staphy- 
loma, as  well  as  in  consequence  of  extraction  of  cataract  with  or  with- 
out the  loss  of  vitreous.  Iwanoff,  however,  states  that  detachment  of 
the  vitreous  humour  is  of  rare  occurrence  after  extraction  of  cataract, 
if  no  vitreous  has  been  lost,  whereas  it  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  has  been  a  considerable  loss  of  vitreous  humour.f  He 
divides  the  detachments  of  the  vitreous,  which  occur  after  injuries  of 
any  kind,  into  two  categories.  In  one  class,  |  the  detachment  occurs 
immediately  after  the  injury,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the 
contents  of  the  eyeball  and  the  vacuum  which  is  thereby  produced,  and 
which  is  immediately  filled  with  a  serous  fluid.  In  the  other,  the  de- 
tachment is  formed  gradually,  and  depends  upon  slowly  progressive 
changes  in  the  vitreous  humour,  which  may  probably  be  set  up  by 
various  morbid  processes  in  the  other  membranes  of  the  eye.  The 
detachment  which  occurs  after  extraction  of  cataract  may  belong  to 
either  category.  At  present,  no  exact  data  can  be  given  for  the  oph- 
thalmoscopic diagnosis  of  this  detachment  of  the  vitreous.  Von 
GTaefe§  thinks  it  probable  that  the  suddenly-formed,  tolerably  uniform 
opacity  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  vitreous  which  is  sometimes 
observed  in  sclerectasia  posterior,  is  a  detachment  of  the  vitreous. 
This  opacity  is  especially  characterized  by  the  suddenness  of  its  ap- 

•  "A.£:0.,"xv,2,4. 

t  Vide  also  Pr.  de  Gk)UTea*8  Article,  "  A.  f.  O./'  xv,  1,  p.  244. 

t  L.  cit.,  p.  64.  §  "  Kl.  Monatsbl.,"  1868,  p.  301. 
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pearanoe,  by  its  defined  line  of  demarcation  against  the  healthy  vitreous, 
although  it  may  be  of  considerable  extent,  and  by  the  almost  constant 
supervention  of  detachment  of  the  retina. 

A  most  beantif  ol  and  striking  appearance  is  presented  by  the  pre- 
sence of  crystals  of  cholesterine  in  the  vitreous.  As  this  condition 
generally,  if  not  indeed  always,  occurs  in  a  fluid  state  of  the  vitreous,  it 
has  been  termed  sparkling  synchysis  (synchysis  6tin«elant).  The  exact 
mode  of  origin  of  these  crystals  is  not  at  present  known,  but  it  seems 
that  they  often  occur  after  haamorrhage  into  the  vitreous,  and  are  there- 
fore very  probably  deposited  firom  the  blood ;  or  they  may  be  due  to  fatty 
changes  in  the  vitreous  humour.  The  appearance  presented  by  choles- 
terine in  the  vitreous  is  most  characteristic  and  striking,  if  the  oph- 
thalmoscope is  used.  On  every  movement  of  the  eye,  a  shower  of 
bright,  sparkling  crystals  is  seen  floating  through  the  field  of  vision, 
which  gradually  sink  down  to  its  lower  part  when  the  eye  is  again 
held  still.  Sometimes  the  crystals  float  about  in  an  otherwise  dear 
vitreous,  or  they  may  be  intermixed  with  darker  filamentous  opacities, 
to  which  they  may  even  adhere,  fringing  them  with  a  sparkling  lustrous 
border.  They  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  retina  and  optic  nerve, 
and  even  between  the  retina  and  choroid.  When  they  are  situated  at 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous,  close  behind  the  lens,  they  may  be 
noticed  even  with  the  oblique  illumination.  Yon  Gbaefe  mentions  a 
case  in  which  they  gradually  disappeared. 

3.— FOREIGN  BODIES,  ETC.,  IN  THE  VITREOUS  HUMOUR. 

If  a  foreign  body  becomes  lodged  in  the  vitreous  humour,  it  but  too 
frequently  excites  the  most  severe  and  destructive  inflammation  of  the 
tissues  through  which  it  has  passed,  or  with  which  it  lies  in  contact.  Thus 
if  it  has  entered  through  the  cornea,  this  and  the  iiis  often  become 
violently  inflamed  ;  the  lens,  through  which  the  foreign  body  has  also 
passed,  becomes  cataractous  and  swells  up,  thus  tending  to  increase 
still  more  the  severity  of  the  inflammation.  If  the  injury  has  been 
severe  and  the  foreign  body  lies  in  the  vitreous  humour  close  to  the 
retina,  it  often  excites  inflammation,  perhaps  of  a  suppurative  character, 
in  this  and  the  choroid,  which  may  lead  perhaps  to  atrophy  of  the  globe. 
If  the  media  remain  sufficiently  clear  to  permit  of  an  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  of  the  ftmdus,  we  generally  find  that  for  the  first  few  days 
the  foreign  body  may  be  seen  of  its  natural  colour,  mostly  sunk  down 
in  the  vitreous  humour.  Then,  the  latter  becomes  somewhat  clouded  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  foreign  body,  surrounding  it  with  a  thin,  greyish-blue 
halo,  which,  as  the  plastic  nature  of  the  exudation  increases,  assumes  a 
denser  and  more  opaque  yellowish- white  appearance,  hiding  the  foreign 
body  from  view.     It  has  in  fact  become  encysted.     At  the  same  time 
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the  yitreons  hnmonr  is  often  more  or  less  dififasely  clouded,  and  dark, 
filamentous  opacities  float  about  in  it.  When  it  regains  sufficient 
transparency  to  permit  of  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the 
fundus,  we  not  unfrequently  find  that  a  detachment  of  the  retina  has 
occurred  (perhaps  to  a  considerable  extent),  and  that  a  more  or  less 
extensive  inflammation  of  the  choroid  has  taken  place.  In  some  rare 
instances,  however,  the  course  may  be  more  favourable ;  so  that, 
although  the  injury  may  be  followed  by  severe  inflammation,  the  foreign 
body  becomes  encysted  in  the  vitreous  humour,  which  gradually  regains 
its  transparency  as  the  inflammatory  symptoms  subside,  and  finally  the 
sight  may  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  the  foreign  body  lying 
innocuous  in  the  vitreous  humour.  Such  instances  are,  however,  very 
rare,  and  can  only  occur  when  the  foreign  body  is  but  small.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  outline  of  such  a  case,  which  came  under  my  care  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1862.* 

"  Samuel  P ,  aged  20,  was  wounded  in  the  left  eye  by  a  chip  of 

iron  flying  o£P  a  hammer.  This  was  followed  by  severe  inflammatory 
symptoms,  great  swelling  of  the  lids,  lachrymation,  photophobia,  iritis. 
At  the  outer  and  upper  side  of  the  iris,  quite  close  to  the  periphery, 
there  was  a  small  triangular  opening,  showing  the  passage  of  the 
foreign  body,  and,  corresponding  to  it,  there  was  a  small  cicatrix  in  the 
cornea.  On  his  admission  into  the  hospital  (about  a  week  after  the 
accident)  he  could  only  count  fingers  up  to  a  distance  of  7  or  8  feet. 
The  tension  of  the  eye  was  then,  and  remained  throughout,  normal. 
When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  had  greatly  subsided,  a  short  oph- 
thalmoscopic examination  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  vitreous 
humour  was  clouded,  with  a  few  filamentous  opacities  floating  about  in 
it.  The  condition  of  the  eye  was  soon  so  much  improved  that  the 
patient  could  read  No.  1  of  Jager,  and  No.  19  at  18  feet ;  the  lens  was 
clear,  the  vitreous  slightly  hazy,  yet  permitting  the  optic  disc  to  be 
seen  distinctly.  At  the  outer  and  lower  portion  of  the  vitreous  was 
seen  a  white,  opalescent,  oval  mass,  the  encysted  foreign  body,  whose 
passage  through  the  vitreous  could  be  traced  by  a  faint  bluish  line 
running  towards  it.  A  local  circumscribed  inflammation  in  the 
choroid  had  occurred  in  its  vicinity,  and  small  portions  of  choroidal 
pigment  were  agglomerated  around  and  beneath  the  foreign  body.  I  saw 
the  patient  occasionally  for  some  years  after  the  accident ;  the  last  time 
was  about  three  years  ago,  and  the  eye  was  then  in  precisely  the  same 
condition,  and  he  could  use  it  perfectly." 

I  must  mention,  however,  that  even  after  a  foreign  body  has  lain 
encysted  and  dormant  for  many  years  in  the  vitreous  humour,  it  may 
give  rise  to  severe  inflammatory  symptoms,  which  may  lead  to  atrophy 
of  the  globe,  or  awaken  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 
•  Vide  **  Lancet,"  Aug.  23, 1862. 
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Dr.  Berlin,  of  Stattgart,  has  lately  called  attention  to  a  ^BMst,  with 
regard  to  the  course  often  taken  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  vitreous,  which 
had  hitherto  been  overlooked.*  He  has  found  from  his  dissection  of 
eyes  wounded  by  foreign  bodies,  that  wjien  the  latter  lay  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  vitreous  humour,  they  had,  in  most  cases,  first  struck 
the  retina  and  choroid,  and,  having  rebounded  from  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  eye,  had  then  sunk  down  in  the  vitreous.  This  was  proved  by 
finding  a  spot  on  the  i*etina  and  choroid  where  these  had  been  wounded, 
lying  in  a  straight  line  with  the  entrance  of  the  foreign  body.  Dr.  Berlin, 
moreover,  points  out  the  great  importance  of  accurately  testing  not  only 
the  acuteness  of  vision,  but  also  the  condition  of  the  visual  field  ;  for  a 
deficiency  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  field  occurring  immediately  after 
the  injury,  may  guide  us  in  discovering  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
in  the  vitreous,  as  well  as  its  position.  Thus  in  one  case  in  which 
the  field  was  wanting  outwards  and  upwards,  he  diagnosed  the 
foreign  body  as  lying  at  the  inner  and  lower  quadrant  of  the  eyeball. 
An  incision  was  made  at  this  point,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  struck 
against  a  hard  body,  which,  however,  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  forceps. 
The  eye  was  excised,  and  then  it  was  found  that  the  incision  had 
actually  grazed  the  bit  of  steel.  If  hssmorrhage  has  taken  place,  the 
greatest  quantity  is  found  about  the  foreign  body.  Dr.  Berlinf  now 
employs,  like  Von  Graefe,  the  narrow  extraction  knife,  making  the 
section  downwards,  but  otherwise  the  same  as  in  Von  Graefe 's  operation 
for  extraction  of  cataract. 

The  treatment  must  be  chiefly  directed  to  subduing  the  inflamma- 
tion. Cold  compresses  should  be  applied  to  the  eye,  and  perhaps  leeches 
to  the  temple.  The  pupil  must  be  kept  widely  dilated  by  atropine.  If 
suppurative  iritis  or  irido-cycHtis  is  set  up,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
the  patient  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  Or,  if  there  is 
a  considerable  hypopyon,  repeated  paracentesis,  pr  a  large  iridectomy 
may  be  indicated.  The  latter  should  never  be  neglected  if  the  tension 
of  the  eye  is  increased. 

Witli  regard  to  removal  of  the  cataractous  lens,  or  of  the  eyeball, 
from  its  setting  up  sympathetic  irritation  or  inflammation,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  chapters  upon  "  Traumatic  Cataract  **  and  "  Sym- 
pathetic Ophthalmia."  The  question  may  arise  as  to  the  advisability 
of  removing  a  foreign  body  in  the  vitreous  humour,  and  we  must  be 
principally  guided  in  deciding  this  by  its  position  and  nature.  Interest- 
ing cases  of  this  kind  have  been  reported  amongst  others  by  Dixon 
("  R.  L.  0.  H.  Rep.,"  No.  6)  and  Critchett  ("Lancet,"  1854). 

*  Vide  hia  valuable  papers  on  "  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Vitreous,"  "  A.  f.  O.," 
xiii,  3,  275,  and  ib.,  kiv,  2,  276. 

t  Knapp*8  "  Archiyes  for  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,"  i,  1,  30. 
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Althongh  cysticerci  have  been  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  eye, 
as  the  cornea,  anterior  chamber,  iris,  and  lens,  as  well  as  in  the  orbit, 
their  most  frequent  seat  appears  to  be  in  the  background  of  the  eye. 
Thus  Von  Graefe*  states  that  amongst  80,000  patients,  he  has  found  a 
cysticercus  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  eye  in  rather  more  than  80  cases  ; 
in  the  anterior  chamber  three  times,  beneath  the  conjunctiva  five  times, 
in  the  lens  once,  and  in  the  orbit  once.  The  youngest  individual  was 
nine  years  old ;  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occurred  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  55,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cases  were  met  with  in 
men.  In  England  the  disease  would  seem  to  be  very  rare.  I  have 
only  met  with  one  case  of  cysticercus  in  the  vitreous  diagnosed  with 
the  ophthalmoscope,  which  occurred  in  a  soldier  who  was  sent  to  me 
for  examination  by  Professor  Longmore.  If  the  membrane  which 
envelopes  the  cysticercus  in  the  vitreous  humour  is  not  too  dense,  the 
entozoon  presents  a  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance.  Its 
original  seat  appears  generally  to  be  beneath  the  retina,  and  it  is  only 
at  a  later  stage  of  its  existence  that  it  perforates  the  latter  (with  its 
head  first),  and  makes  its  way  into  the  vitreous  humour.  Sometimes  it 
carries  the  retina  with  it,  and  thus  produces  an  extensive  detachment, 
by  which  it  is  covered.  In  other  cases,  it  tears  through  the  retina  and 
lies  free  in  the  vitreous  humour.  Here  it  frequently  becomes  encysted, 
being  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  dense  membrane,  which  may  pre- 
vent the  recognition  of  the  real  nature  of  the  afiection.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  but  the  entozoon  is  without  an  investing  membrane,  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  pale  greyish-blue,  or  greenish-blue  vesicle, 
somewhat  circular  or  flask-shaped,  with  a  short  neck  and  round  head, 
on  which  the  suckers  may  be  seen.  If  the  animal  is  alive,  we  may,  by 
closely  watching  it,  observe  distinct  undulating,  tremxdous  movements 
of  its  outline,  the  head  being  perhaps  alternately  stretched  out  from, 
or  drawn  into,  the  receptaculum.  The  position  of  the  latter,  in  which 
the  head  and  neck  lie  when  they  are  retracted,  is  indicated  by  a  small 
white  spot  at  one  point  of  the  vesicle.  The  slightest  movement  of  the 
head  causes  a  gentle  quivering  motion  of  the  vesicle,  and,  on  bright 
illumination  of  its  surface,  we  notice,  especially  near  the  margin,  a 
peculiar  bright  iridescence,  the  play  of  colours  constantly  changing, 
but  having  a  decidedly  red  tint.  All  these  minutiss  are  more  easily  dis- 
tinguished when  the  cysticercus  lies  free  in  the  vitreous  humour,  than 
when  it  is  covered  by  the  retina.  If,  in  the  latter  case,  its  movements 
are  very  marked  and  considerable,  the  super-jacent  retina  may  also 
undergo  a  distinctly  tremulous  motion.  Von  Graefe  has  been  able  in 
four  cases  to  watch  the  development  of  the  entozoon  from  the  very 
commencement.  At  the  outset,  there  appeared  a  delicate  greyish-blue 
opacity  at  some  portion  of  the  fundus,  situated  evidently  in  the  retina 
•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xu,  2, 174. 
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or  between  the  latter  and  the  choroid.  In  the  coarse  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  the  little  cjsticercus  vesicle  escaped,  in  two  cases  from  the  most 
prominent  portion  of  the  opacity  into  the  vitreous  humour.  In  the 
two  other  cases,  the  outline  of  the  vesicle  became  gradually  more  and 
more  apparent  from  beneath  the  opacity,  and  was  distinctly  situated 
beneath  the  retina,  the  latter  lying  either  in  tense  and  close  apposition 
to  the  entozoon,  or  being  separated  by  an  e£^ion  of  subretinal  fluid,  in 
which  case  there  exists  a  greater  mobility  of  the  vesicle.  The  latter 
gradually  glides  along  further  and  further  beneath  the  retina,  until  at 
last,  after  perhaps  several  months  have  elapsed,  it  breaks  through  into 
the  vitreous  humour.  The  original  position  of  the  cysticercus  beneath 
the  retina  is  indicated  by  the  faintly  recognisable  remains  of  a  small 
greyish- white  spot,  from  which  can  be  traced  a  distinct  greyish  track, 
if  the  animal  has  made  its  way  for  some  distance  beneath  the  retina 
before  perforation.  Although  opacities  of  the  vitreous  may  appear 
at  the  commencement,  this  is  not  the  rule,  but  at  a  later  period  the 
vitreous  generally  becomes  clouded,  and  the  eye  is  finally  lost  from 
slow  and  insidious  choroiditis.  Generally  this  occurs  within  two  years 
of  the  outset  of  the  disease. 

The  presence  of  a  cysticercus  being  so  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
eye.  Von  Gbaefe*  was  led  to  attempt  its  extraction.  By  so  doing,  it 
may  be  possible  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  vision,  to  preserve  the 
shape  of  the  eye,  or  at  the  worst,  to  diminish  the  pain  and  protracted 
course  of  the  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  After  a  time,  however,  he  almost 
entirely  abandoned  his  former  modes  of  operating,  and  more  recently 
adopted  the  same  method  as  in  his  operation  for  cataract.f  The  section 
was  made  downwards  with  the  narrow  extraction  knife,  the  iris  excised, 
the  capsule  lacerated,  and  the  lens  removed.  He  then  tore  through 
the  hyaloid  fossa  with  the  blunt  traction-hook  which  he  formerly 
employed  for  the  removal  of  the  lens,  and  passed  it  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  cysticercus,  alternately  drawing  it  back  a  little  towards  the 
section.  He  watched  with  great  attention  the  little  flocculi  of  vitreous 
which  are  thus  brought  towards  the  wound  by  the  retraction  of  the 
hook,  for  as  soon  as  yellowish  threads  and  portions  of  membrane  appear 
in  them,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  close  vicinity  of  the  entozoon  has  been 
reached.  When  the  cyst  itself  appears  near  the  wound,  the  hook  is  to 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  vulcanite  curette  pressed  a  little  upon  the  cornea, 
so  as  to  cause  the  lips  of  the  incision  slightly  to  gape,  and  facilitate  the 
exit  of  the  entozoon.  He  recommends  the  same  form  of  incision  for 
the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  lying  in  the  vitreous,  when  such  an 
operation  appears  advisable. 

In  Plate  V,  fig.  9,  will  be  found  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
appearances  presented  by  a  cysticercus  in  the  vitreous.      Liebreich 

•  "  A.  f.  0.,"  ui,  2,  820,  and  ib.,  iv,  2, 171.  f  "  A.  f.  0.,"  xiv,  3, 143. 
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says,  in  explanation  of  this  plate,  '*  The  parasite,  which  was  originally 
developed  beneath  the  retina,  and  then,  after  perforating  it,  penetrate 
into  the  vitreous  hnmonr,  conld  be  seen  with  such  perfect  distinctness, 
that  the  undulating  movements  and  coarctations  of  the  vesicle  could 
not  only  be  observed  at  its  outline,  but  also  at  the  posterior  wall,  which 
could  be  distinguished  through  the  anterior  wall.  This  was  especially 
the  case  towards  the  centre,  where,  as  the  red  tint  in  the  illustration 
shows,  more  light  can  shine  through  than  at  the  margin,  on  which  the 
light  falls  more  obliquely,  and  consequently  suffers  greater  reflection. 
The  neck,  especially  at  its  junction  with  the  vesicle,  is  of  an  opaquer 
tint,  and  studded  with  minute  white  dots  (chalky  particles).  This 
more  opaque  portion,  where  the  neck  joins  the  vesicle,  is  also  the  most 
firm,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  seize  it  here,  if  we  wish  to  extract  the 
animal.  In  a  case  upon  which  I  operated  last  winter,  I  succeeded  in 
seizing  it  at  this  point  with  the  canula  forceps  introduced  through  the 
sclerotic.  By  means  of  an  ophthalmoscope,  which  was  fixed  to  the 
forehead,  I  illuminated  the  animal  and  the  instrument,  so  that  I  could 
see  them  accurately.  In  the  illustration  we  recognise  at  the  head  two 
suckers  (the  other  two  being  placed  posteriorly),  and  the  buccal  ex- 
tremity which  is  directed  upwards.  The  shape  of  the  head  did  not 
always  present  the  appearance  depicted  in  the  illustration,  but  varied 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner." 

In  rare  instances,  the  formation  of  new  blood-vessels  in  the  vitreous 
may  be  observed  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Thus  Becker*  saw  new 
vessels  formed  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  an  abscess  in  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  again  in  purulent  infiltration  of  the  vitreous ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  vessels  were  situated  close  behind  the  lens,  and  were  distin- 
guishable with  the  naked  eye.  Becker,t  moreover,  narrates  an  extra- 
ordinary case  of  an  independent  neo-plastic  formation,  in  which  the 
connection  between  the  newly-formed  vessels  of  the  growth  and  those 
of  the  retina  could  be  distinctly  traced. 


4.—PERSISTENT  HYALOID  ARTERY. 

The  hyaloid  artery  generally  shrivels  up  and  disappears  during  the 
later  period  of  foetal  life.  In  some  rare  instances,  however,  remains  of 
it  in  the  vitreous  humour  have  been  subsequently  traced  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  either  in  the  form  of  a  short,  dark  stripe,  or  of  a  dark 
thread  running  through  the  vitreous  humour  fix)m  the  optic  disc 
towards  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lens.  If  the  vessel  is  still  patent 
and  carries  blood,  as  was  noticed  by  Zehender,^  it  appears  like  a  red 

•  "  Bericht  tiber  die  Wiener  Augenklinik,"  114.  f  Ibid.,  106. 

J  "  Kl.  Monatebl.,"  1863,  259. 
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cord  by  incident  light ;  which  in  this  case  underwent  considerable  nndn- 
lations  when  the  eye  was  moved,  the  vitreons  humour  being  evidently 
fluid.  Liebreich*  records  a  case  in  which  there  existed  a  physiological 
cup  of  the  optic  nerve,  together  with  the  persistent  hyaloid  artery,  and 
the  latter  could  be  distinctly  traced  up  to  its  point  of  origin  from  the 
central  artery  of  the  retina.  A  remarkable  case  is  reported  by  Wecker,t 
in  which  a  transparent  hyaloid  canal  existed  in  both  eyes  of  a  patient. 
A  unique  case  of  persistent  hyaloid  artery  was  under  my  care  at 
Moorfields  about  two  years  ago.  It  occurred  in  a  lad  of  about  16  yearp 
of  age.  Arising  from  one  of  the  arteries  in  the  disc,  was  seen  a  small 
arterial  twig  running  with  a  slight  bend  for  a  short  distance  into  the 
vitreous  humour,  ending  in  a  loop  and  passing  over  at  once  into  a 
vein,  which,  twisting  itself,  like  a  corkscrew,  three  times  round  the  artery, 
terminated  in  one  of  the  large  central  veins.  An  excellent  drawing 
of  this  case,  made  by  Mr.  Liebreich,  will  be  found  in  the  *'  Transactions 
of  the  Pathological  Society,"  1871,  p.  222.  Saemisch^  has  recently 
recorded  a  very  interesting  case  in  which  the  ophthalmoscope  revealed 
in  one  eye  the  presence  of  a  greyish-blue  membrane  in  the  vitreous 
humour,  which  was  connected  posteriorly  with  the  retina  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  optic  disc,  veiling  the  upper  third  of  the  latter. 
More  anteriorly  the  membrane  passed  over  into  a  narrow  cylindrical 
canal,  which,  spreading  out  again  a  little,  terminated  near  the  pos- 
terior pole  of  the  lens.  Whilst  the  anterior  portion  was  quite  devoid 
of  blood-vessels,  the  same  was  not  the  case  with  the  posterior  part,  for 
on  the  pale  blue  membrane  near  the  retina  vessels  could  be  observed, 
which  could  be  distinctly  traced  as  passing  directly  over  into  those  of 
the  retina.  This  membrane  was  probably  due  to  some  arrest  of  de- 
velopment in  connection  with  the  hyaloid  artery,  and  resembled  closely 
a  case  reported  by  Becker.§ 

•  "  m,  Monatsbl.,"  1863,  349.  f  Ibid.,  1869,  p.  210. 

t  Ibid.,  1869,  304.  §  Ibid.,  1868,  p.  364. 
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Chapter  VIIL 
DISEASES  OF  THE  KETINA. 


1.— HrPERJEMIA  OF  THE  RETINA. 

Wb  may  distinguish  two  forms  of  hypersamia  of  the  retina,  viz.: 
the  arterial  or  actiye,  and  the  venons  or  passive.  The  former  is 
generally  acute,  and  is  characterised  by  the  patient  experiencing  some 
symptoms  of  irritability  in  the  eyfe,  such  as  photophobia,  laohrymation, 
subconjunctival  redness,  and  an  inability  to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time  any  work  which  necessitates  a  strong  eflPort  of  the  accommodation. 
There  are  often  also  subjective  symptoms  of  an  irritable  state  of  the 
retina,  such  as  flashes  of  light,  etc.  On  examining  the  eye  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  we  find  that  the  optic  disc  is  abnormally  red  and 
flushed,  on  account  of  the  increased  injection  of  the  capillary  twigs 
upon  its  surface.  If  this  increased  vascularity  is  very  pronounced  at 
the  margin  of  the  disc,  its  outline  becomes  somewhat  ill-deflned  from 
its  similarity  in  tint  to  the  surrounding  fundus.  The  size  of  the  arteries 
may  be  slightly  increased,  and  the  smaller  branches  are  more  numerous 
and  apparent,  which  is  especially  observable  in  the  region  of  the  yellow 
spot.  The  retinal  veins  are  also  somewhat  dilated.  According  to 
Stellwag,  more  or  less  considerable  portions  of  the  fundus  are  rendered 
almost  uniformly  red  by  a  very  delicate  and  close-meshed  network  of 
vessels.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  the  degree  of  vascularity 
of  the  retina  and  optic  disc  varies  much  in  different  individuals,  and  in 
persons  of  diflerent  complexions.  Thus,  it  is  less  marked  in  pale  and 
ansBmic  individuals  than  in  the  florid  and  plethoric.  If  only  one  eye  is 
afiected,  the  appearances  presented  by  it  should  always  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  eye,  as  this  will  enable  us  more  accurately  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  vascularity  of  the  retina,  and  guard  us  against 
an  error  in  diagnosis. 

Arterial  hyperemia  of  the  retina  is  generally  dependent  upon  causes 
which  excite  an  increased  vascularity  of  the  eye ;  thus,  it  may  be  arti- 
ficially produced  by  the  application  of  a  drop  of  some  astringent 
collyvium  to  the  conjunctiva.     It  is  often  due  to  prolonged  exposure 
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to  very  bright  liglit,  more  especially  if  the  eyes  are  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  some  small  and  delicate  work,  as  for  instance  in  micro- 
Bcopizing,  engraving,  watch-making,  etc.,  by  artificial  light.  It  is  also 
firequently  met  with  in  hypermetropic  persons  who  work  or  read  mnch 
withont  the  assistance  of  glasses. 

In  the  venous  or  passive  form  of  hypereemia,  we  notice  that  the 
retinal  veins  are  abnormally  large,  dark,  and  perhaps  tortaoos,  which  is 
especially  marked  in  the  smaller  veinlets,  which  may  present  a  some- 
what corkscrewy  appearance.  There  is  also  either  a  spontaneous,  or  a 
very  easily  producible,  venous  pulsation.  If  the  venous  congestion  has 
lasted  some  length  of  time,  we  frequently  notice  a  slight  oedematous 
condition  of  the  retina  round  the  optic  disc,  or  along  the  course  of  some 
of  the  larger  vessels,  which  appear  to  be  fringed  by  a  delicate  greyish- 
blue  opacity  or  halo.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  this  for  another 
form  of  opacity  along  the  edge  of  the  vessels  which  is  due  to  hyper- 
trophy of  their  coats,  and  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  sight 
B&er  a  time  generally  becomes  somewhat  impaired,  but  this  disappears 
again  when  the  cause  is  removed.  This  form  of  hypenemia  is  mostly 
slow  in  its  development,  and  is  due  to  a  state  of  venous  congestion 
dependent  perhaps  upon  some  disturbance  in  the  general  circulation, 
caused  by  an  affection  of  the  heart  or  liver ;  or  again,  it  may  be  depen- 
dent upon  local  causes,  which,  by  impeding  the  efflux  of  blood  from  the 
retinal  veins,  give  rise  to  a  mechanical  venous  hypersemia.  Amongst 
such  causes,  we  may  instance  intra-cranial  tumours  which  press  upon 
the  cavernous  sinus,  or  tumours  situated  in  the  orbit  and  compressing 
the  optic  nerve ;  or  again,  an  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  tension  (a 
glaucomatous  condition  of  the  eye).  I  must  here  point  out  that  it  is 
quite  erroneous  to  assert,  that  the  tension  of  the  globe  is  more  or  less 
increafied  in  the  passive  or  venous  hypersBmia  of  the  retina.  This  is 
in  fact  mistaking  cause  and  effect,  and  such  a  mistake  is  apt  to  lead  to 
great  errors  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  intra-ocular  tension  is 
never  increased  when  the  venous  retinal  hyperaDmia  is  simply  due  to 
disturbance  in  the  general  circulation,  to  tumours  pressing  upon  the 
cavernous  veins,  or  to  intra-orbital  tumours ;  it  is  only  increased  in  a 
glaucomatous  condition  of  the  eye,  and  here  the  venous  hyperemia  is 
due  to  the  augmented  tension  of  the  globe,  and  does  not  produce  it. 

If  the  arterial  hyperemia  of  the  retina  is  considerable,  the  patient 
should  not  be  allowed  to  use  his  eyes  at  all,  more  especially  by  artificial 
light,  until  the  symptoms  have  quite  subsided.  If  the  affection  is  due 
to  some  defect  in  the  accommodation  or  refraction  of  the  eye,  as  for 
instance  presbyopia  or  hypermetropia,  this  must  be  corrected  by  suit- 
able glasses.  Blue  or  smoke-coloured  eye-protectors  should  be  worn  to 
guard  the  eyes  against  the  irritating  influence  of  bright  sun  or  artificial 
light,   and  the  eye-douche  will   be  found  beneficial  in  relieving  the 
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irritability  of  the  eye.  In  the  treatment  of  venous  hypersamia,  our 
attention  must  be  chiefly  directed  towards  the  prevention  of  any  dis- 
turbance and  congestion  of  the  venous  system.  The  functions  of  the 
heart,  Hver,  and  uterus  must  be  regulated,  and  special  care  be  taken  to 
prevent  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  Much  benefit  is  often 
derived  from  hot  stimulating  foot-baths,  and  a  course  of  mildly  purgative 
mineral  waters.  The  congestion  of  the  retinal  circulation  is  best 
reheved  by  Heurteloup's  artificial  leech.  It  should  be  apphed  periodi- 
cally, at  intervals  of  six  or  seven  days,  and,  if  the  patient  is  anaamic  or 
in  feeble  health,  but  little  blood  (^  or  |  of  a  cylinder)  should  be  taken 
or  dry  cupping  should  be  substituted. 

2.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  RETINA. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  the  description  of  the  different  forms  of  retinitis 
which  gain  their  distinctive  characters  either  from  the  anatomical 
changes  which  accompany  them,  or  from  the  constitutional  affections 
which  have  given  rise  to  them,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  .various 
symptoms,  ophthalmoscopic  and  anatomical,  which  are  more  or  less 
common  to  all  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  retina,  and  which  may  be 
very  well  grouped  under  the  head  of  **  idiopathic  retimtisy 

Idiopathic  Retinitis. 

Practically  we  may  divide  this  into  two  principal  forms.  In  the 
one,  the  pathological  changes  are  chiefly  those  of  oedema  of  the  retina  or 
of  a  serous  infiltration  of  its  connective  tissue ;  in  the  other,  the  inflapi- 
matory  changes  affect  the  proper  structure  or  parenchyma  of  the  retina ; 
we  may,  therefore,  distinguish  a  serous  and  a  parenchymatous  form  of 
idiopathic  retinitis.  The  former  is  generally  acute,  the  latter  more 
chronic  in  its  course. 

As  the  serous  retinitis  does  not  give  rise  to  striking  ophthalmoscopic 
symptoms,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  diagnose  this  disease  if  the  efl^sion 
is  but  slight.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  a  strong  illumination  is 
employed,  for  these  delicate  changes  in  the  retina  are  best  observed  by 
a  moderate  degree  of  illumination,  and  in  the  erect  image.  Serous 
retinitis  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  a  very  delicate,  bluish- 
grey  or  bluish-green  veil,  which  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  retina, 
and  hides  the  epitheHum  and  vessels  of  the  choroid.  The  opacity, 
which  may  affect  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  retina,  is 
quite  uniform,  and  presents  no  marked  striae,  dots,  or  patches.  It  is 
only  with  a  very  wqak  illumination  and  a  considerable  magnifying 
power  that  we  can  observe  a  faint  striation  of  the  opacity.  Mauthner* 
mentions  two  cases  in  which  the  retinitis  presented  very  peculiar 
•  "  Lehrbuch  der  Ophthalmosoopie,*'  861. 
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greenish  striaD.  This  was,  however,  only  observable  by  a  weak  illumi- 
nation,  and  in  the  direct  mode  of  examination.  The  opacity  shades  off 
towards  the  periphery,  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  into  the  transparent 
normal  retina,  which  not  nnfreqnently  remains  quite  unaffected.  The 
serous  infiltration  is  especially  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  disc, 
but  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  towards  the  region  of  the  yellow 
spot,  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  the  retina  at  this 
point.  Hence  the  choroid  also  shines  through  more  distinctly  here,  and 
thus  lends  a  redder  tint  to  the  macula  lutea.  Indeed  this  redness  is  some- 
times  so  very  striking,  more  especially  on  account  of  its  contrast  with 
the  neighbouring  greyish  opacity  of  the  retina,  that  it  might  be  readily 
mistaken  for  an  effusion  of  blood.  The  periphery  of  the  retina  is  often 
quite  free  from  serous  infiltration,  and  the  details  of  the  choroid  can 
then  be  plainly  distinguished  at  this  point.  The  optic  disc  is  always 
somewhat  swollen  and  oedematous,  and  its  outline  indistinct  and  ill 
defined,  the  choroidal  and  sclerotic  margins  being  rendered  unapparent 
by  the  serous  infiltration.*  The  retinal  arteries  generally  show  but  little 
alteration  in  their  appearance,  being,  perhaps,  only  slightly  veiled,  and 
a  little  attenuated.  The  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  are  strikingly  hyper- 
eamic ;  they  are  large,  dark,  tortuous,  the  latter  being  especially  marked 
in  the  smaller  branches.  On  close  examination  we  may  often  notice  that 
the  vessels  do  not,  throughout  their  whole  course,  lie  always  on  the  same 
level,  but  here  and  there  dip  a  little  into  the  effusion,  or  are  pushed  a 
little  outwards  (towards  the  vitreous)  by  it.  In  the  former  case,  they 
will  seem  slightly  indistinct  and  veiled,  in  the  latter,  the  portion  which 
is  nearest  to  the  observer  will  appear  peculiarly  dark  and  visible.  These 
peculiarities  are  best  distinguished  with  the  binocular  ophthalmoscope, 
or  in  the  erect  image.  There  are  also  sometimes  small  extravasations 
of  blood  on  or  beside  the  vessels.  The  sight  is  always  much  affected, 
sometimes  so  considerably  that  the  patient  cannot  distinguish  the 
largest  letters,  or  count  fingers.  The  field  of  vision  is  also  contracted, 
but  if  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  retina  is  unaffected,  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  field  will  not  be  impaired.    The  first  complaint  of  the 

*  GSdema  of  the  retina  is  chiefly  recognised  with  the  ophthalmoscope  by  the 
great  curres  which  the  retinal  veins  describe,  for  although  the  retina  may  be  rery 
considerably  thickened  by  serous  infiltration,  it  yet  remains  transparent,  or  only 
shows  the  faintest  veil -like  diffuse  opacity.  Hence  oedema  of  the  retina  may  easily 
be  taken  for  a  yeiy  slight  detachment  of  the  latter,  indeed,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  these  conditions ;  moreoTcr,  oedema  of  the  retina 
may  lead  to  detachment.  Iwanoff  describes  (in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  (Edema 
BetinsB,  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xv,  2,  88)  the  changes  which  the  retina  undergoes  from  these 
serous  infiltrations,  and  shows  how  very  large  lacunsB  are  formed  in  it,  leading  to  its 
becoming  very  considerably  thickened.  He  found  these  lacunsB  chiefly  at  the 
peripheiy  of  the  retina,  at  the  equator,  and  quite  close  to  the  optic  nerre.  Vide 
also  a  paper  by  Mr.  Nettleship,  "  E.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,*'  viii,  3. 
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patient  is,  generally,  that  he  notices  a  grey  film  or  veil  before  his  eyes, 
which  gradnally  increases  in  thickness  and  snrronnds  the  various 
objects,  hiding  them  more  and  more  from  the  sight,  until  he  becomes 
almost  totally  blind.  With  all  this,  the  external  appearance  of  the  eye 
remains  normal  and  heali^y,  excepting  that  the  pupil  generally  becomes 
sluggish  and  somewhat  dilated,  but  even  this  is  not  always  very  marked, 
and  might  be  easily  overlooked.  There  is  no  marked  photophobia, 
lachrymation,  ciliary  injection,  or  intense  pain,  none  of  the  symptoms, 
in  short,  which  are  still  so  often  erroneously  described  as  characteristic 
of  inflammation  of  the  retina,  but  which  are  not  due  to  retinitis,  but 
to  hypersBsthesia  of  the  retina — two  perfectly  different  affections.  We 
shall  see  hereafter,  to  what  grave  errors  in  treatment  a  diagnosis  of 
retinitis  from  these  symptoms  but  too  frequently  leads.  It  must  be 
particularly  remembered,  that  in  serous  retinitis  the  ophthalmoscopic 
symptoms  are  never  so  marked  and  striking  as  might  be  expected  firom 
the  great  impairment  of  sight,  the  latter  being  probably  chiefly  due  to 
the  compression  of  the  nerve  elements  by  the  serous  effusion. 

The  prognoaia  should  always  be  very  guarded,  because  if  the  affec- 
tion lasts  for  some  time,  the  nerve  elements  of  the  retina  may  become 
atrophied,  and  the  sight  be  permanently  destroyed.  Or  again,  this 
form  may  pass  over  into  a  more  chronic  inflammation,  affecting  chiefly 
the  pai^enchyma  of  the  retina,  and  giving  rise,  perhaps,  to  diseases  of 
the  choroid  or  the  vitreous  humour.  The  danger  of  detachment  of  the 
retina  must  also  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  treatment  should  be  chiefly  directed  towards  relieving  the  con- 
gestion of  the  retinal  vessels,  and  for  this  purpose  local  depletion  by 
means  of  the  artificial  leech  will  be  found  most  efficacious.  The  free 
action  of  the  kidneys  and  skin  should  be  maintained  by  saline  diuretics 
and  diaphoretics.  A  pair  of  dark  blue  glasses  should  be  worn  so  as  to 
protect  the  eyes  against  all  glare  and  bright  light.  All  employment  of 
the  eyes  must  be  forbidden  until  they  have  quite  recovered. 

In  the  parenchymatous  retinitis  the  changes  are  not  confined  to  a 
serous  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue,  but  this  and  the  nerve 
elements  of  the  retina  undergo  other  inflammatory  changes,  such  as 
proliferation  of  the  cells,  hypertrophy,  sclerosis,  and  fatty  or  colloid 
degeneration.  The  sclerosis  of  the  connective  tissue  may,  according  to 
Iwanoff,*  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  membrana  limitans  interna,  or  affect 
the  basic  connective  tissue  which  pervades  the  retina  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, and  supports  the  other  elements  like  a  framework.  On  account 
of  these  various  changes,  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  far  more 
marked  and  striking  than  in  the  serous  retinitis.  The  optic  disc  is 
opaque,  swollen,  somewhat  hypersemic,  and  of  a  reddish  grey  colour ; 

•  Vide  Iwanoff*9  yery  interesting  papers  on  Retinitis,  in  the  "Kl.  Monati- 
bl&tter/'  1864,  416,  and  also  in  the  '*  Archiy.  f.  Ophthalniologie/'  xr,  1, 136. 
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its  outline  is  irregular  and  indistinct,  passing  insensibly  aver  into  the 
retina,  without  any  clear  line  of  demarcation.  The  swelling  is  due  to 
serous  infiltration  or  inflammatory  exudation,  which  may  have  extended 
from  the  retina  to  the  optic  nerve,  or  vice  vend.  If  the  effusion  is 
serous  in  character,  the  opacity  will  be  of  a  pale,  greyish  pink,  or  fawn 
colour ;  but  where  there  is  much  exudation  of  lymph,  it  will  be  more 
opaque,  white,  and  perhaps  somewhat  glistening.  If  the  exudation 
occupies  the  more  external  layers  of  the  retina,  the  vessels  may  be 
observed  to  pass  distinctly  over  it  without  any  dipping ;  whereas,  if  it 
is  situated  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina,  or  quite  on  the  surfiBhoe  of 
the  disc,  the  vessels  will  be  more  or  less  interrupted  and  hidden  by  it. 
The  retinal  arteries  are  sometimes  but  slightly  changed  in  appearance, 
in  other  cases  they  are  more  or  less  diminished  in  sise,  and  rendered 
indistinct  by  the  exudations.  The  veins  are  increased  in  size,  darker 
in  colour,  and  their  tortuosity  is  generally  very  marked. 

Blood  extravasations  of  varying  size  and  extent  are  strewn  about 
on  and  around  the  blood-vessels  in  different  portions  of  the  retina,  as  well 
as  on  the  optic  disc  and  its  vicinity.  If  these  extravasations  are  situated 
in  the  inner  portion  of  the  retina,  they  will  present  a  peculiar  striped 
or  striated  appearance,  their  edges  being  irregular ;  which  is  due  to  t^e 
radiating  course  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres,  between  which  the  blood  is 
effused.  If  the  hsBmorrhages  occupy  the  more  external  layers  of  the 
retina,  the  effusions  will  be  round,  and  have  a  smooth  uniform  appear- 
ance quite  free  from  strisd.  The  exudations  into  the  retina  also  vary 
much  in  size  and  appearance.  Sometimes  they  look  like  smaU  white 
or  greyish- white  dots  strewn  about  singly  or  in  small  clusters.  In  other 
cases,  they  are  larger,  and  form  well-marked  white  patches  or  flakes  of 
considerable  size,  the  edges  of  which  are  perhaps  fringed  by  the  smaller 
dots.  The  colour  of  these  exudations  varies  from  a  greyish  white  to  a 
creamy  tint,  and  they  often  have  a  peculiar  glistening  appearance, 
which  is  due  to  their  containing  fatty  elements.  They  are  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  the  retina,  but  especially  in  and  around  the  optic  disc, 
and  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot. 

Although  I  have  used  the  term  exudation  for  these  patches  in  the 
retina,  I  must  state  that  this  is  not  always  quite  correct  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  term,  for  they  are  often  due  to  inflammatory  changes 
in  the  connective  tissue  or  nerve  elements  of  the  retina,  giving  rise  to 
a  proliferation  of  the  cells  and  their  contents,  or  they  are  caused  by  a 
degenerative  metamorphosis  of  a  fatty  or  colloid  nature.  But  as  it  is 
difficult,  and  often  quite  impossible,  to  distinguish  ophthalmoscopioally 
between  these  different  products,  and  as  the  term  exudation  has  been 
generally  accepted,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  retain  it. 

When  the  exudations  are  situated  in  the  external  portion  of  the 
retina  (in  which  case,  they  are  generally  due  to  proliferation  of  the  cells, 
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and  fatty  or  colloid  degeneration  of  the  external  grannlar  layer  with 
sclerosis  of  the  membrana  limitans  externa ;  the  bacillar  layer  becoming 
subsequently  affected),  we  find  that  they  afford  the  appearance  of  smooth 
greyish- white  or  cream-coloured,  perhaps  glistening,  patches,  which  do 
not  show  a  striated  arrangement,  and  are  evidently  situated  beneath  the 
retinal  vessels,  for  the  latter  pass  over  them  without  dipping  into  them, 
or  being  interrupted  or  veiled  in  their  course.  We  may  at  the  same 
time  ofben  notice  that  the  choroid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  exudations  is 
undergoing  certain  inflammatory  changes,  which  consist  chiefly  in  a 
thinning  of  the  epithelium  and  an  absorption  of  its  pigment,  so  that  the 
choroidal  vessels  become  more  apparent.  The  stroma  of  the  choroid 
also  becomes  affected,  and  it  is  now  no  longer  a  case  of  simple  retinitis, 
but  of  choroido-retinitis.  When  the  retinal  exudations  subsequently 
become  absorbed,  we  flnd  that  extensive  changes  in  the  choroid  have 
taken  place  beneath  them.  In  such  cases  the  inflammation,  although 
apparently  chiefly  affecting  the  retina,  often  commences  in  the  choroid, 
and  extends  thence  to  the  retina. 

The  inflammatory  changes  may,  however,  be  chiefly  conflned  to 
the  inner  portion  of  the  retina,  giving  rise  at  first  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  stroma,  formation  of  nuclei  in  the  layer  of  the  optic  nerve 
fibres,  and  neo-plastic  formations  of  connective  tissue  (Iwanoff^.* 
These  fibres  of  connective  tissue  are  often  arranged  in  bundles,  and,  if 
they  increase  very  greatly  in  quantity,  they  may  gradually  compress 
and  destroy  the  nerve  fibres.  The  optic  nerve  fibres  and  ganglion  cells 
may  also  undergo  proliferation  and  sclerosis  of  their  elements,  and 
subsequently  perhaps  fatty  degeneration.  Another  veiy  interesting 
&ct  is,  that  in  this  form  of  retinitis  the  membrana  limitans  interna 
becomes  thickened,  and  occasionally  shows,  at  certain  points,  small  ex<* 
crescences  which  bulge  into  the  vitreous  humour.  The  latter  is  often 
affected,  becoming  hazy  and  pervaded  by  opacities,  which  are  chiefly 
observable  at  its  posterior  portion.  Detachment  of  the  retina  may  also 
occur.  This  form  of  retinitis  is  very  frequently  associated  with  irido- 
cyclitis or  irido-choroiditis,  and  then  it  generally  conmiences  at  the  peri- 
pheral portion  of  the  retina,  near  the  ora  serrata,  and  extends  from 
thence  towards  the  centre.  When  these  inflammatory  exudations  are 
situated  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina,  we  find  that  they  are  rather 
striated  in  appearance,  and  that  the  retinal  vessels,  instead  of  passing 
straight  and  uninterruptedly  over  them,  are  seen  to  dip  into  them 
here  and  there,  becoming  indistinct  or  even  invisible  at  these  points* 

After  the  disease  has  lasted  for  some  time,  the  exudations  and 
hsemorrhagic  eflusions  may  undergo  absorption,  the  stasis  in  the  circu- 
lation be  relieved,  the  blood-vessels  assume  a  more  normal  appearance, 
and  the  swelling  and  oedema  in  and  around  the  optic  disc  subside,  so 
•  "A.f.O.,"ii,  1,139. 
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that  it  regains  a  more  sharply  defined  outline.  The  sight  at  tbe 
same  time  improves  considerably,  and  this  amelioration  may  become 
permanent.  Bnt  the  disease  does  not  always  mn  so  faTonrable  t 
oonrse,  for  the  nerve  elements  of  the  retina  may  have  suffered  so  con- 
siderably as  to  render  any  improvement  of  the  sight  impossible.  Thii 
may  be  due  either  to  the  inflammatory  changes  (sometimes  even 
assuming  a  purulent  character)  which  they  have  themselves  unde^ 
gone,  or  to  the  great  hypertrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  connective  tissne, 
which  encroaches  more  and  more  upon  the  nerve  elements,  compre^eB 
them,  and  gradually  leadft  to  atrophy  of  the  retina.  If  the  optic  nerre 
has  been  much  implicated  in  the  inflammatory  process,  the  atTophic 
changes  may  also  commence  in  it. 

The  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  often  undergo  sclerosis  and  GnUy 
degeneration,  becoming  thickened,  and  the  channel  of  the  vessd  per- 
haps narrowed.  The  blood-vessels  then  assume  the  appearance  of 
whitish  bands,  with  a  small  central  red  streak  of  blood  flowing  throogb 
them.  As  this  change  in  the  coats  of  the  vessels  may  take  place  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  forms  of  retinitis,  I  do  not  think  that  it  Lb 
desirable  to  make  a  special  form  of  it,  even  in  those  instances  in  which 
it  assumes  a  very  considerable  extent,  aflecting  perhaps  nearly  all  tbe 
retinal  vessels,  as  in  some  rare  and  very  exceptional  cases  recorded  hj 
Wecker,*  Nagel,t  and  Iwanoff*.  The  latter  has  proposed  to  call  it 
"Perivascular  retinitis."  In  the  case  mentioned  by  Nagel,  all  tke 
retinal  arteries  and  their  branches  were  changed  in  both  eyes  into  white 
bands,  which,  on  closer  examination,  were  observed  to  be  pervaded  by  a 
central  red  b'ne  or  blood  current  Only  very  few  of  the  small  arterial 
twigs  were  of  a  red  colour.  The  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  were  normal 
in  appearance,  although  somewhat  narrow  and  irregular  in  caHln^  At 
the  periphery,  there  were  a  few  fine  veinlets  changed  into  white  hands. 
On  account  of  this  white  appearance  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  might  easilr 
be  supposed  that  they  were  bloodless,  and  the  case  be  mistaken  for  one 
of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  The  difierence  between 
these  two  conditions  may,  however,  be  best  distinguished,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Liebreich,  by  attention  to  the  two  following  points : — 1.  If 
the  vessel  is  not  changed  in  its  entire  course,  we  should  commence  the 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  from  a  point  where  it  is  still  rod,  and  trace 
from  thence  the  contours  of  the  vessel.  If  it  is  bloodless,  we  can  obserre 
the  ouUine  of  the  vessel  going  on,  and  the  thickness  of  tiie  latter 
remaining  the  same ;  whereas  if  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  coat  there  is 
an  increase  in  its  thickness.  2.  Another  method  is,  to  throw  a  very  small 
pencil  of  light  close  to  the  point  of  the  vessel  which  we  wish  to  examine. 
By  this  means  we  can  illuminate  the  parts  lying  behind  the  vessel,  and 

•  De  Wecker,  "  Etudes  Ophthalmologiques,"  2nd  edit.,  ii,  318. 
t  "  Elinisohe  Monatsblfttter,"  1864,  394. 
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then,  if  the  latter  is  empty,  it  still  looks  like  a  white  streak,  whereas,  if 
its  coats  are  hypertrophied,  it  will  appear  red,  on  account  of  the  column 
of  blood  shining  through. 

Retinitis  is  but  rarely  met  with  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  but  some- 
times it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  exact  cause.  It  is  probable  that  it 
may  be  produced  by  prolonged  exposure  to  extremely  bright  light,  as 
from  a  furnace  or  large  cooking  fire,  or  by  excessive  use  of  the  eyes, 
especially  by  strong  artificial  light.  At  first,  only  a  hyperasmic  condition 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  is  noticed,  and  then,  if  the  employment  is 
persisted  in,  retinitis  may  ensue.  But  retinitis  is  far  more  frequently 
due  to  some  constitutional  affection,  or  consequent  upon  some  other 
disease  of  the  eye,  e.g.^  choroiditis.  Thus,  it  may  be  dependent  upon 
irregularities  of  the  general  circulation,  and  is  therefore  sometimes 
met  with  in  affections  of  the  heart,  or  in  disturbances  of  the  uterine 
functions,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  pregnancy,  in  which  case,  however, 
albuminuria  is  generally  present.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  syphilis,  by 
certain  affections  of  the  kidney,  especially  Bright's  disease  and  diabetes, 
and  by  cerebral  diseases.  In  the  latter  case,  it  generally  assumes  the 
form  of  neuro-retinitis. 

The  prognosis  will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  cause  and  severity  of  the 
disease,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  nerve  elements  of  the  retina  are 
implicated  in  the  inflammatory  changes.  We  shall  see,  when  consider- 
ing the  different  special  forms  of  retinitis,  that  the  serous  infiltration  of 
the  retina,  blood  extravasations,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  its  connective 
tissue,  etc.,  may  become  absorbed,  and  excellent  vision  be  restored  as 
long  as  the  optic  nerve  elements  have  not  suffered  much.  For  changes 
in  them  are  not  retrogressive,  and  consequently  the  sight  remains  per- 
manently impaired.  Vision  is  sometimes  not  very  greatly  affected,  if 
the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  is  not  implicated  in  the  disease ;  so  that 
the  patient  may  be  still  able  to  read  tolerably  fine  print.  But  his 
general  impression  of  larger  or  distant  objects  is  mostly  indistinct  and 
hazy,  the  objects  appearing  to  be  shrouded  in  a  mist  or  cloud.  In  other 
cases,  the  impairment  of  sight  is  very  considerable. 

The  field  of  vision  may,  as  far  as  extent  is  concerned,  be  normal,  but 
the  perception  at  the  periphery  is  generally  somewhat  diminished,  often 
indeed  considerably  so ;  there  may  also  be  gaps  in  the  field,  the  situa- 
tions of  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  more  extensive  exudations  in 
the  retina. 

A  peculiar  phenomenon  is  sometimes  observed,  as  consequent  upon 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  i*egion  of  the  yellow  spot,  either  dependent 
upon  retinitis  or  choro-retinitis ;  I  mean  micropsia^  so  that  objects 
appear  smaller  to  the  patient  than  they  really  are.  If  he  be  directed 
to  copy  or  trace  a  given  figure  (such  as  a  circle  or  quadrant)  he  will 
always  dmw  it  considerably  smaller  than  it  is  in  reality.    The  difference 
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in  the  sizes  of  Uie  image  of  the  object  in  the  two  eyes  (if  only  one  is 
affected  with  micropsia)  may  also  be  estimated,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  Yon  Graefe,  by  holding  a  prism,  with  its  base  downwards,  before 
the  affected  eye ;  this  will  cause  its  retinal  image  to  lie  a  little  below  that 
of  the  other  eye,  and  the  patient  can  thus  easily  estimate  their  relative 
sizes.  This  micropsia  is  evidently  due  to  the  &ct,  that  the  position  of 
some  of  the  rods  and  cones  is  deranged  by  the  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  retina.  Besides  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  objects,  the 
patients  often  notice  that  horizontal  lines,  instead  of  appearing  straight, 
seem  bent  and  crooked ;  this  is  termed  "  metamorphopsia,"  *  and  is  due 
to  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  rods  and  cones,  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  presence  and  pressure  of  inflammatory  products,  or  by 
shrinking  and  contraction  of  the  retina. 


3.— EBTINmS  ALBUMINURICA   (NEPHRITIC    RETINITIS, 
Plate  III,  Fig.  6). 

As  a  certain  form  of  inflammation  of  the  retina  is  often  met  with  in 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney,  and  as  it  generally  presents  some  special 
and  characteristic  symptoms,  it  has  been  designated  ''  retinitis  albuminu- 
rica.**  The  peculiar  grouping  and  localization  of  the  pathological  changes 
in  the  retina  are  mostly  so  marked  and  constant  in  this  form  of  retinitis, 
that,  as  has  been  more  especially  pointed  out  by  liebreich,  the  presence 
of  Bright's  disease  may  generally  be  diagnosed  with  certainty  by  means 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  alone.  At  the  outset  of  the  disease  this  is  not> 
however,  the  case,  for  then  the  appearances  do  not  yet  afford  any 
special  characteristics.  The  affection  commences  with  a  fulness  in  the 
retinal  veins,  which  are  dilated,  darker  in  colour,  and  more  or  less 
tortuous ;  whereas  the  arteries  are  either  normal  in  appearance  or  but 
slightly  narrowed  in  calibre.  The  optic  disc  is  hypersBUiic,  and  this  is 
soon  followed  by  a  faint,  bluish-grey,  serous  infiltration  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  the  retina  in  its  vicinity.  The  outline  of  the  disc  then 
becomes  somewhat  veiled  and  indistinct,  so  that  the  choroidal  and 
sclerotic  rings  are  hidden  fix)m  view,  and  the  optic  nerve  appears  to 
pass  gradually  over  into  the  retina,  without  any  sharply  defined  line  of 
demarcation.  The  retinal  vessels  are  also  somewhat  veiled,  and  covered 
by  a  pale  bluish-grey  film,  which  extends  to  some  distance  from  the 
disc  (perhaps  three  or  four  times  its  diameter),  and  hides  the  details  of 
the  subjacent  choroid.  The  retinal  hypersdmia  may  extend  a  consider- 
able distance  beyond  this  serous  infiltration,  and  a  few  extravasations 
of  blood  are  often  noticed  scattered  about  on  different  portions  of  the 

*  Tide  Fdnter's  yery  interesting  paper  upon  thii  subject  in  his  "  Ophtbalmo- 
logisohe  Beitrige."    Berlin,  1862. 
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retina.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  symptoms  of  venous  hypensmia 
become  mach  more  marked,  the  veins  look  tnrgid,  dark,  and  more 
tortnons,  the  smaller  veinlets  assuming  a  corkscrew  appearance.  The 
arteries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  narrowed  and  more  or  less  hidden  by 
the  infiltration.  The  optic  disc  becomes  more  swollen  and  infiltrated, 
and  its  outline  gradually  merged  into  the  retina.  The  infiltration  of 
the  disc  and  of  the  retina  is  of  a  serous  character,  and  gives  to  these 
parts  a  faint  greyish-red  or  fawn-coloured  appearance,  interspersed  with 
delicate  greyish- white  stri»,  which  are  due  to  sclerosis  of  the  connective 
lissue  and  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres.  The  retinal  vessels  are  frequently 
interrupted  at  various  points  of  their  course,  by  being  covered  and  more 
or  less  hidden  by  the  exudation.  As  a  rule,  the  swelling  and  infiltra- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve  are  not  very  great  in  retinitis  albuminurica ; 
but  we  occasionally  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  reverse  obtains,  and 
the  disc  assumes  the  peculiar  appearance  met  with  in  optic  neuritis.  It 
is  very  prominent,  swollen,  and  "woolly,"  and  of  a  greyish-red  and 
markedly  striated  appearance,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  connective  tissue  elements  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  outline  of  the 
disc  is  indistinct  and  irregular,  and  its  blood-vessels  more  or  less  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  infiltration.  According  to  Liebreich,  this  form  of 
optic  neuritis  may  occur  only  in  the  later  stages  of  nephritic  retinitis, 
after  extensive  degenerative  changes  in  the  retina  have  existed  for  some 
length  of  time,  or  it  may  precede  these,  or  even  exist  by  itself. 

Numerous  extravasations  of  blood  are  noticed  in  different  parts  of 
the  retina,  and  even  on  the  optic  disc.  They  vary  much  in  size  and 
shape,  and  lie  chiefly  in  the  internal  layers  of  the  retina,  as  is  shown  by 
their  striated  appearance,  and  the  £sict  that  they  are  situated  on  the 
same  level  as  the  retinal  vessels,  some  of  which  may  even  be  partly 
covered  and  hidden  by  them.  The  hsamorrhage  may,  however,  also 
occur  in  the  external  layers  of  the  retina,  or  between  the  latter  and  the 
choroid.  These  blood  extravasations  into  the  retina  are  often  very 
numerous,  and  of  considerable  size,  a  hct  at  which  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised when  we  remember  that  the  coats  of  the  retinal  vessels  are  fre- 
quently extensively  diseased ;  that  there  is  always  a  certain  degree  of 
stasis  in  the  retinal  circulation  produced  by  the  swelling  of  the  optio 
nerve ;  and  finally,  that  there  is  mostly  a  more  or  less  considerable  dis- 
turbance in  the  general  circulation,  owing  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  Bright's  disease.  If 
the  efiusions  of  blood  are  very  extensive,  they  may  alter  the  appearance 
of  the  exudation  very  considerably,  giving  to  it  a  dirty,  yellowish- 
red  tint. 

As  the  disease  of  the  retina  progpi'esses,  we  notice  the  appearance  of 
small  white  spots  or  larger  patches  in  different  portions  of  the  retina,  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  optic  disc.     These  gradually  increase  in 
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size,  and,  coalescing  with  each  other,  finally  form  a  broad  white  mound 
or  wall  round  the  optic  disc.  The  opacity  extends  especially  towards 
the  inner  side  of  the  retina,  and  somewhat  further  along  the  sides  of 
the  retinal  vessels.  This  white  mound  does  not  reach  close  up  to  the 
optic  disc,  but  is  always  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  zone  of  the  faint 
grey  or  fawn-coloured  infiltration,  in  the  centre  of  which  can  be 
indistinctly  traced  the  outline  of  the  disc.  The  peripheral  portion 
of  the  mound  is  irregular,  and  broken  up  here  and  there  intx>  small 
circumscribed  dots  of  exudation,  which  form  a  kind  of  fringe  round 
the  larger  figure.  In  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  we  notice  a  very 
peculiar  appearance,  which,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Liebreich, 
is  especially  characteristic  of  nephritic  retinitis,  viz.,  a  collection  of 
small,  stellate,  white,  glistening  figures,  which  look  just  as  if  they  had 
been  lightly  splashed  in  with  a  small  brush.  Subsequently,  if  the 
exudation  increases  in  size,  these '  stellate  spots  may  become  merged 
into  it,  and  this  peculiar  appearance  be  completely  lost.  The  two 
ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  which  are  most  characteristic  of  retinitis 
albuminurica  are,  these  bright  stellate  dots  in  the  region  of  the  yellow 
spot,  and  the  broad  glistening  white  mound  which  encircles  the  optic 
disc.  But  it  must  be  stated  that  similar  appearances,  especially  the 
stellate  dots,  may  be  met  with  in  other  forms  of  retinitis,  more 
particularly  in  neuro-retinitis ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
peculiar  grouping  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  is  not  the  same. 
In  a  case  of  neuro-retinitis  recorded  by  Von  Graefe,*  these  peculiar 
white  spotiS  in  the  macula  lutea  were  very  evident,  but,  as  he  points 
out,  such  cases  may  be  distinguished  from  nephritic  retinitis  by  the 
following  characteristics : — (a)  that  the  white  spots  due  to  degenerative 
changes  in  the  retina  (neuro-retinitis)  are  situated  much  closer  to  the 
optic  disc ;  (b)  that  the  swelling  of  the  retina  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
disc  is  more  considerable ;  (o)  that  the  swelling  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
also  more  pronounced ;  and  (d)  that  the  veins  are  much  more  dilated 
and  tortuous,  which  lends  a  far  more  red  and  vascular  appearance  to 
the  optic  entrance. 

Retinitis  albuminurica  does  not,  however,  always  manifest  itself  in 
so  very  characteristic  a  form.  For  the  different  symptoms  above  enume- 
rated may  assume  considerably  less  prominence,  or  some  of  them  may 
be  altogether  absent.  Thus  the  optic  disc,  and  the  retina  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  may  appear  almost  normal,  and  there  may  only  be  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  retinal  vessels,  a  few  hsBmorrhagic  effusions,  and  here 
and  there  white  patches  of  exudation,  lying  either  isolated  or  along  the 
coats  of  the  vessels.  In  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  these  patches 
assume  a  streaky  appearance  (Mauthner). 

Nephritic  retinitis  may  become  complicated  with  inflammatory 
•  «  A.  f.  O.,"  Ti,  2. 
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changes  in  the  choroid  and  vitreous  humour,  or  with  detachment  of 
the  retina.  At  a  later  stage,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  of  the 
retina  may  close  the  scene. 

In  favourable  cases,  the  serous  infiltration,  the  effusion  of  blood 
and  certain  of  the  white  patches  may  subsequently  become  absorbed, 
so  that  the  retinal  vessels,  which  were  previously  hidden  at  certain 
points  of  their  course,  again  become  perfectly  apparent.  The  veins 
diminish  in  size  and  tortuosity,  and  the  arteries  become  more  filled 
with  blood.  We  may  now,  perhaps,  also  discover  changes  in  the 
epithelium  and  stroma  of  the  choroid,  which  had  been  previously 
hidden  by  the  exudations  in  the  retina.  Sometimes,  we  moreover  find 
that  sclerosis  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  has 
taken  place,  so  that  they  show  a  distinct  and  well-marked  white  margin. 
YHiilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  serous  infiltration,  the  hssmor- 
rhagic  effusions,  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  granular  layers,  and  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  may  undergo  a  more  or  less 
considerable  degree  of  absorption,  this  does  not  appear  to  hold  good 
with  regard  to  the  sclerosis  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres,  which  remain 
unaltered. 

Let  us  now  briefly  glance  at  the  pathological  changes  which  occur 
in  the  retina  in  nephritic  retinitis,  and  give  rise  to  these  peculiar  and 
characteristic  ophthalmoscopic  appearances.  The  serous  infiltration  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  retina  occurs  principally  in  the  connective  tissue 
elements,  and  especially  in  those  which  support  the  optic  nerve  fibres ; 
hence  the  striated  character  of  the  opacity,  which  is  partly  due  to  the 
serous  transudation,  and  partly  to  sclerosis  of  the  connective  tissue 
elements.  The  white  patches,  and  the  large  white  glistening  wall 
which  encircles  the  optic  disc,  are  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
cellular  and  ^connective  tissue  elements  of  the  retina,  more  especially 
of  the  external  granular  layer.  The  striated  appearance  is  due  to 
hypertrophied  nerve  fibres,  or  sclerosis  of  the  connective  tissue.  The 
peculiar  little  stellate  white  dots  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  are 
owing  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  radial  connective  tissue  fibres.  The 
stellate  appearances  being  probably  due,  according  to  Schweigger,*  to 
the  peculiar  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  radial  fibres  at  the  yellow 
spot.  For  Bergmannt  has  shown  that  these  do  not  pass  perpendicu- 
larly through  the  retina,  but  a^e  slightly  curved,  in  such  a  manner 
that,  as  they  pass  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  portion  of  the  retina, 
they  converge  towards  the  centre  of  the  yellow  spot.  The  optic  ner^e 
fibres  also  undergo  sclerosis,  which  gives  rise  to  peculiar  opalescent 
spots.  These  are  often  arranged  in  little  clusters,  and  thus  produce 
a  swelling  of  the  layer  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres.     Within  these  little 

*  "  A.  f.  O.,"  vi,  2,  312  ;  Lectures  on  the  Ophthalmoscope,  107. 
t  Henle  and  Pfeufer's  "  Zeitschrif < ,"  1854,  und  3  Eeihe,  ii,  83. 
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clusters  of  sclerosed  nerve  fibres  may  also  be  noticed  globules  of  &t. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  as  far  as  the  prognosis  of  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  restitution  of  vision  is  concerned,  to  diagnose,  if  possible,  this 
condition  of  sclerosis  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres.  This  is,  however,  diffi- 
calt,  as  the  clusters  or  nests  of  sclerosed  nerve  fibres  appear  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  simply  as  Uttle  white  spots  or  patches,  very  like  those 
which  are  due  to  fatty  degeneration.  Our  principed  guide  must  be 
their  position,  for  being  situated  in  the  innermost  layer  of  the  retina^ 
ihey  will  lie  in  front  of,  and  upon,  the  retinal  vessels,  and  they  are 
often  accompanied  by  small  extravasations  of  blood  (Schweigger). 
Whereas  the  white  patches  due  to  &ktty  degeneration,  are  generallj 
situated  in  the  more  external  layers  of  the  retina,  and  therefore  lie 
behind  the  vessels. 

The  extent  to  which  the  connective  tissue  and  the  nerve  elements 
of  the  retina  are  affected,  does  not  necessarily  correspond.  Sometimes, 
the  latter  may  be  extensively  implicated,  the  connective  tissue  being 
at  the  same  time  but  moderately  or  only  sHghtly  affected.  In  such  a 
case,  the  sight  will  be  much  more  seriously  and  permanently  impaired 
than  if  the  reverse  obtains. 

Heinrich  Muller*  has  also  noticed  sclerosis  of  the  chorio-capillaris, 
on  account  of  which  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  is  greatly  narrowed,  or 
they  are  even  obliterated  at  certain  points.  The  peculiar  fibrillar 
appearances  occurring  at  the  periphery  of  the  vitreous  humour  which 
he  described,  are  supposed  by  Schweigger  to  be  probably  due  to  post- 
mortem changes. 

The  coats  of  the  retinal  vessels  are  also  frequently  affected  with 
sclerosis  or  fatty  degeneration,  and  in  the  larger  branches  the  tunica 
adventitia  is  ofben  considerably  hypertrophied,  so  that  the  calibre  of 
the  vessel  is  diminished  in  size,  and  it  appears  like  a  white  band  with  a 
central  red  line. 

The  sight  is  generally  considerably  impaired,  and  the  patients  have 
sometimes  become  hypermetropic,  which  is  evidently  due  to  the 
thickening  of  the  retina,  in  consequence  of  which  it  now  lies  within 
the  focal  distance  of  the  eye.  This  hypermetropic  state  of  the  refrac- 
tion is  very  evident  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  retinal  vessels  and 
details  of  the  frindus  being  quite  visible  in  the  erect  image  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  patient,  and  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  head 
of  the  observer.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  still  able  to  read  medium- 
sized  type,  in  other  cases  he  can  only  decipher  the  largest  print,  or 
count  fingers  with  difficulty.  The  field  of  vision,  on  the  contrary,  is 
often  not  at  all  contracted,  and  only  perhaps  somewhat  impaired  at  the 
very  periphery,  whilst  the  central  vision  may  be  greatly  deteriorated. 

*  Wurzburger,  ^  Mediciniflche  Zeitachrift,"  i,  1,  1860 1  ride  also  translation  of 
this  paper  by  the  author,  **  B.  L.  O.  H.  Beporto,"  iii,  50. 
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We  oflen  find,  however,  that  there  are  gaps  in  the  field,  certain  portions 
being  m(Hre  or  less  impaired,  and  that  these  correspond  to  the  portions 
of  the  retina  in  which  the  inflammatory  changes  are  most  marked  and 
extensive.  I  must  here  call  special  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  im- 
pairment of  vision  does  not  necessarily  correspond  with  the  striking 
changes  in  the  retina  presented  by  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances. 
For  the  most  marked  and  consptcnoos  symptoms,  the  white  patches  and 
the  glistening  white  mound,  are  chiefly  due  to  fatty  and  hypertrophic 
changes  in  the  connective  tissue  and  cell  elements  of  the  retina,  and  are 
capable  of  absorption.  And  hence  these  pathological  changes  are  not 
of  such  importance,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  vision,  as  those  which 
implicate  the  nerve  elements.  But  these  alterations  in  the  nerve  ele- 
ments afford  far  less  striking  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  than  those 
due  to  fiitty  degeneration.  The  impairment  of  sight  in  nephritio 
retinitis  is  generally  slowly  progressive,  and  this  will  guard  us  against 
confounding  it  with  the  sudden  attacks  of  amaurosis  which  are  met 
with  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  and  which  do  not  depend  upon  in- 
flammation  of  the  retina,  but  upon  urssmia.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
attacks  occur  with  startling  suddenness,  so  that  the  patient  may  become 
perfectly  blind  within  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  the  recovery  being  as 
rapid.  Moreover,  there  are  always  present  marked  general  symptoms 
of  ursBmic  poisoning,  such  as  ^  intense  headache,  vertigo,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, sickness,  epileptoid  convulsions,  etc.  The  ophthalmoscopic . 
symptoms  in  these  cases  of  ursdmic  amblyopia  are,  moreover,  quite 
negative.  But  we  may  not  unfrequently  have  a  mixture  and  succession 
of  symptoms  of  amblyopia  dependent  upon  the  retinitis  and  upon 
ursBmia.  Thus  nephritic  retinitis  has  perhaps  existed,  to  a  more  or  less 
advanced  (degree,  for  some  time,  giving  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of 
amblyopia,  and  suddenly  the  latter  is  greatly  increased  by  an  attack  of 
ursBmia.  Mooren*  has  noticed  the  very  rapid  development  of  a  high 
degree  of  hypermetropia  in  cases  of  uremic  amblyopia. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  by  some  observers  (especially  Ladouzy) 
that  the  amblyopia  is  sometimes  premonitory  of,  and  precedes,  the 
disease  of  the  kidney.  But  this  is  not  so,  the  affection  of  the  retina 
occurs  only  when  the  nephritis  (either  acute  or  chronic)  is  already 
fully  developed,  and  also  in  its  later  stages,  more  especially  together 
with  the  small,  contracted  kidney.  It  is,  however,  also  observed  in 
the  large  flabby  kidney. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  amblyopia  is  the  only  marked  symptom,  the 
afiection  of  the  kidney  being  unknown  and  unsuspected  by  the  patient 
and  his  medical  adviser.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  are,  however, 
symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,  nausea,  sickness, 
etc.  We  are  consulted  as  to  the  condition  of  the  sight,  the  ophthalmo- 
•  Mooren,  "  Opbthalmiatriache  Beobachtungen,"  1867,  p.  287. 
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scope  reveals  the  symptoms  of  retinitis  albmninnrica,  the  urine  is  tested 
for  albnmen,  and  then  it  is  discovered  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
Bright's  disease.  The  affection  of  the  retina  attacks  both  eyes,  either 
simultaneonsly  or  at  a  short  interval. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  are  almost  con- 
stantly met  with ;  indeed,  in  32  cases  Von  Graef  e  found  them  present 
in  all.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  extensive  retinal  hemorrhages  is 
likewise  probably  due  to  the  disturbance  in  the  circulation  caused  by 
the  hypertrophy,  although  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  coats  of 
the  blood-vessels  are  often  diseased.  That  nephritic  retinitis  may, 
however,  occur  without  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  proved  by  cases  recorded  by  Mandelstamm  and  by  Homer.  The 
former*  found  that  out  of  13  cases  of  retinitis  albuminurica,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  was  only  present  in  two. 

Great  uncertainty  still  exists  as  to  the  connecting  link  between  the 
affection  of  the  kidney  and  that  of  the  retina.  The  cause  is  yet 
unknown  why,  together  with  Bright's  disease,  we  should  so  frequently 
meet  with  a  special  form  of  retinitis,  the  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  of 
which  are  so  constant  and  peculiar,  both  in  the  grouping  and  localiza- 
tion, that  from  their  appearance  alone  we  are  able  to  diagnose  with 
certainty  the  presence  of  albuminuria. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  inflammation  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  retina  are  due  to  an  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
latter,  dependent  upon  the  great  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood.  By  other 
observers  (especially  Traubef)  it  has  been  thought  that  the  secondary 
increase  in  the  tension  of  the  aortic  system  forms  the  starting  point  of 
the  disease.  In  favour  of  the  latter  opinion,  we  must  admit  the 
extreme  frequency  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  as 
an  accompaniment  of  nephritic  retinitis,  as  also  the  constant  occurrence 
"*^  *nore  or  less  extensive  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  retina  at  the 
et  of  the  disease. 

rhe  prognosis  as  to  the  degree  of  sight  that  may  be  regained  by  the 
3nt,  must  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  pathological  changes 
le  retina  have  advanced,  and  still  more  upon  the  degree  to  which 
aervous  elements  of  the  retina  have  suffered.  It  has  been  already 
id  that  many  of  the  inflammatory  products  may  become  absorbed ; 
the  white  patches  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  connective 
le  elements  of  the  retina  may  disappear  entirely,  and  the  sight  be 
pletely  restored.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  sclerosis  of  the 
lal  nerve  elements,  we  And  that  even  although  the  large  white 
hes,  the  serous  infiltration,  and  the  blood  extravasations  become  to 
Bat  extent  absorbed,  serious  impairment  of  sight  remains  behind. 

•  Pagenstecher,  "  Klinische  Beobachtungen/'  1866,  p.  80. 
t  "  Deutsche  KUnik,"  1859,  p.  314. 
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Sometimes  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  even  ensne,  especially  if  it 
has  been  much  implicated  in  the  inflammation.  As  a  role,  however, 
nephritic  retinitis  leads  only  very  exceptionally  to  complete  blindness. 
In  very  rare  instances  even  very  extensive  detachments  of  the  retina 
may  entirely  disappear  if  there  is  no  elongation  of  the  optic  axis.* 

There  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  improvement  in  the  sight 
and  the  absorption  of  the  exndations,  etc.,  and  the  amount  of  albumen 
in  the  urine  or  the  condition  of  the  kidney  disease,  for  the  former  may 
occur  without  any  amelioration  in  the  constitutional  affection.  The 
best  prognosis  is  afforded  by  those  cases  in  which  the  albuminuria 
occurs  in  advanced  pregnancy,  after  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  for 
here  we  sometimes  find  that  the  pathological  changes  in  the  retina  may 
disappear  altogether,  and  the  sight  be  entirely  restored. 

The  treatment  must  be  chiefly  directed  towards  the  primary  disease. 
I  have  found  most  benefit  from  the  use  of  tonics,  more  especially  the 
tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  or  from  the  citrate  of  quinine  and  steel. 
The  free  action  of  the  skin  should  be  encouraged  and  maintained.  If 
symptoms  of  unemic  poisoning  supervene,  diaphoretics  and  purgatives 
should  be  freely  administered.  The  only  local  application  from  which 
I  have  found  any  benefit,  is  the  artificial  leech.  In  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  unadvisable  to  abstract  blood  on  account  of  the  anasmic  condition 
of  the  patient,  I  apply  the  dry  cup  to  the  temple,  and  have  often  seen 
this  followed  by  marked  improvement  in  the  vision.  It  is  to  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  five  or  six  days. 

4.— RETINITIS  LEUC^MICA. 

Although  Liebreich,  as  far  back  as  1861,  described,  and  gave  an 
illustrationt  of^  a  peculiar  form  of  retinitis  which  sometimes  occurs  in 
leucocythemia,  this  &ct  has  not  received  all  the  attention  it  deserved, 
either  from  oculists  or  the  profession  at  large.  LeucaBmic  retinitis  is 
chiefly  characterized  by  the  peculiar  pale  orange  yellow  tint  of  the 
fundus,  which  is  especially  marked,  as  Becker|  points  out,  if  the 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  conducted  by  daylight  (entering  a 
dark  room  through  an  opening  in  the  shutter),  instead  of  artificial 
light.  There  is  also  great  palor  of  the  retinal  vessels,  especially  the 
veins,  which  are  of  a  faint  rose  colour,  even  although  they  may  be  very 
dilated  and  tortuous.  The  optic  disc  is  also  pale,  and  its  outline  indis- 
tinct, and  hidden  by  a  serous  effusion  which  may  extend  to  some 
distance  on  to  the  retina,  the  latter  presenting  striated  opacities  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  disc.     More  or  less  considerable  haBmorrhagic  effu- 

•  Vide  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xviii,  2,  103. 

t  Liebreicb's  '*  Atlas  d'Ophthalmoscopie/'  Plate  x,  fig  3. 

X  **  On  Retinitis  Leucaemira,"  Knapp's  "  Archiv.,"  1869,  1. 
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sions  are  strewn  about  the  fnndns,  but  they  are  also  of  a  pale  pinkish 
tint.  In  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  are  observed  small  irregtdar 
pale  patches,  or  large,  prominent,  round,  white  spots,  fringed  with  a  red 
areola.  These  white  circular  spots  are  still  more  frequent  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  retina.  Becker  has  given  two  admirable  illustrations 
of  them  in  Knapp's  "  Archiv."  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  white  stripes  which  lie  along  the  sides  of  some  of  the  vessels, 
are  produced  by  an  agglomeration  of  lymphoid  cells  (colourless  blood 
corpuscles),  which  he  thinks  have  exuded  through  the  coats  of  the 
blood-vessels,  the  red  fringe  being  due  to  a  deposit  of  red  corpuscles. 
That  these  white  circular  patches  are  really  due  to  an  agglomeration  of 
lymphoid  cells  has  lately  been  proved  by  Leber,*  who  dissected  the  eyes 
of  a  person  affected  with  retinitis  leuc89mica.  He  found,  moreover, 
that  there  was  no  trace  of  ^tty  degeneration  of  the  retina,  nor  of 
varicose  hypertrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres.  The  latter  had  been  found 
by  Becklinghausen  in  a  case  of  retinitis  leuceemica,  the  nature  of  which 
had  been  previously  diagnosed  with  the  ophthalmoscope  by  Liebreich. 
Saemischt  found  on  microscopical  examination  of  the  eyes  of  a  case  of 
leucaBmic  retinitis,  inflammatory  and  atrophic  changes  in  the  retina, 
choroid  and  vitreous  dependent  upon  previous  hsBmorrhagic  effusions. 
In  the  right  eye  intra-ocular  hemorrhage  had  occurred,  which  had, 
through  pressure,  caused  atrophy  of  the  retina,  and  at  one  point  even 
its  total  destruction. 

5.— RETINITIS  SYPHILITICA. 

A  peculiar  form  of  retinitis  is  sometimes  met  with  in  persons  suffer- 

;««  ^-'n  constitutional  syphilis,  and,  as  it  affords  certain  characteristic 

[IS,  it  is  occasionally  possible  to  diagnose  the  nature  of  the 

from  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  alone.     It  must  be 
I,  however,  that  the  latter  may  in  some  cases  be  so  slightly 

that  our  diagnosis  as  to  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  disease 
lefly  depend  upon  the  general  history  of  the  case,  and  upon  the 

of  other  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis, 
le  outset,  there  is  simply  hyperemia  of  the  optic  disc  and  retina, 
inal  veins  are  somewhat  dilated,  dark,  and  tortuous,  but  not 
y  so,  and  the  venous  congestion  diminishes  as  the  disease  pro- 
Sometimes  the  venous  hyperssmia  is  only  partial.  The 
rteries  are  attenuated  and  diminished  in  size.  The  optic  disc 
ly  swollen,  and  its  outline  hazy  and  ill-defined.  The  disc,  as 
the  surrounding  retina,  is  veiled  by  a  faint  bluish-grey  film, 

due  to  a  serous  transudation  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina. 
I  is  often  extremely  delicate  and  faint,  assuming  perhaps  only 

•  "Kl.  Monatebl,"  1869,  p.  312.  f  lb.,  p.  806. 
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the  appearanoe  of  an  exaggeration  of  the  physiological  grey  reflex  which 
the  retina  of  normal,  darkly  pigmented  eyes  presents.  This  nniform 
bluish-grey  opacity  does  not  extend  regularly  in  all  directions  from  the 
optic  nerve,  but  is  offcen  principally  developed  in  certain  parts  of  the 
retina,  and  more  especially  along  the  course  of  the  vessels,  whence  it 
shades  off  gradually  and  imperceptibly  into  the  healthy  retina.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  disc,  the  opacity  is  markedly  striated.  Although  minute 
punotiform  opacities  generally  occur  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot, 
they  are  not  so  brightly  glistening,  or  arranged  in  the  peculiar  stellate 
manner  as  those  met  with  in  nephritic  retinitis,  but  are  strewn  about 
irregularly.  They  are,  moreover,  distinguished  from  these,  by  the  fact 
that  they  undergo  very  rapid  changes,  perhaps  disappearing  and  re- 
appearing in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  sight  at  the  same  time  under- 
going corresponding  fluctuations.  The  spots  in  Bright's  disease  are 
on  the  other  hand  very  persistent,  and  their  remains  may  often  be 
distinctly  traced  even  many  months  afber  the  acute  retinitis  has  passed 
away,  and  its  residua  alone  remain,  or  atrophy  of  the  disc  has  set  in. 
We  also  in  syphilitic  retinitis  sometimes  meet  with  a  peculiar  tawny, 
reddish-brown  tint  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot. 

The  inflammatory  changes  in  syphilitic  retinitis  consist  chiefly  in  a 
serous  infiltration  of  the  retina,  and  sclerosis  of  the  connective  tissue 
elements,  more  especially  of  the  vertical  trabecular  fibres  (Stiitzfasem), 
hence  also  the  striated  character  of  the  opacity.  The  other  portions  of 
the  retina  are  generally  exempt  from  inflammatory  and  degenerative 
changes ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  thus  may  arise  a  mixed 
form  of  syphilitic  retinitis,  in  which  the  special  and  pathognomonic 
symptoms  exe  accompanied,  and  perhaps  somewhat  masked,  by  other 
changes  in  the  parenchyma,  and  great  swelling  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Thus  white  spots  or  patches  may  be  noticed  in  the  retina.  These  may 
occur  in  small  isolated  patches,  or  in  the  form  of  large  striped  opacities 
situated  in  the  innermost  layers  of  the  retina ;  their  pressure  perhaps 
causing  complete  emptiness  of  some  of  the  vessels,  which  are  changed 
into  white  bloodless  bands  (Idebreich).  These  patches,  however,  are 
never  so  brilliantly  white  as  the  spots  met  with  in  nephritic  retinitis. 

As  a  rule,  retinal  hemorrhages  are  not  usually  observed  in  syphilitic 
retinitis,  or  only  to  a  very  moderate  extent.  Sometimes,  however, 
cases  occur  in  which  numerous  and  extensive  extravasations  of  blood 
are  noticed,  which  may  be  situated  in  different  layers  of  the  retina,  and 
also  between  it  and  the  choroid.  Syphilitic  retinitis  is  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  inflammation  of  the  choroid,  and  occasionally  with  irido- 
choroiditis,  or  iritis.  If  the  symptoms  of  the  inflammation  of  these 
tunics  are  very  pronounced,  the  affection  of  the  retina  may  be  overlooked, 
more  especially  if  the  vitreous  humour,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  diffusely 
clouded  and  traversed  by  dark  flakes,  and  the  details  of  the  fundus  are 
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thus  rendered  indistinct.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  snch  an 
indistinctness  of  the  optic  disc  and  retina  for  that  dependent  upon 
retinitis,  or  to  diagnose  the  presence  of  the  latter  simply  from  the  great 
impairment  of  vision.  A  practised  and  careM  ophthalmoscopist  woold 
not,  however,  fall  into  snch  errors  of  diagnosis. 

Together  with  the  symptoms  of  syphilitic  retinitis,  we  often  notice 
certain  more  or  less  extensive  changes  in  the  choroid.  These  may  occnr 
either  in  the  vicinity  of  the  retinal  opacity,  or  at  some  distance  from  it, 
or  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  periphery  of  the  frindns.  These  changes 
consist  principally  in  a  thinning  and  discoloration  of  the  epithelial  layer, 
the  pigment  cells  of  which  are  collected  together  into  small  masses, 
giving  rise  to  more  or  less  considerable  groups  of  small  grey  dots 
intermixed  with  little  black  spots,  which  are  aggregations  of  pig- 
ment cells.  The  latter  may,  perhaps,  subsequently  invade  the  retina 
(Liebreich).  In  other  cases,  the  inflammatory  changes  affect  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  choroid,  and  we  then  notice  large  grey  patches  in 
which  the  pigment  cells  of  the  epithelial  layer  and  stroma  of  the 
choroid  are  absent,  so  that  the  choroidal  vessels  can  be  distinctly 
seen;  such  patches  being  generally  fringed  by  a  dark  black  zone  of 
pigment. 

Syphilitic  retinitis  generally  occurs  together  with,  or  shortly  after, 
the  appearance  of  secondary  symptoms,  and  is  sometimes,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  other  txmics  of  the  eye, 
such  as  choroiditis  or  irido-choroiditis.  It  may  also  be  due  to  hereditary 
syphilis  (Hutchinson). 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  generally  slow,  lasting  many  weeks  or 
even  months,  and  relapses  are  very  apt  to  occur. 

The  sight  often  diminishes  rapidly,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  patient  may  be  only  able  to  decipher  No.  16  or  20  of  Jager, 
and  may  become  greatly  impaired,  more  especially  if  the  region  of  the 
yellow  spot  is  much  afiected.  We  find  also,  that  the  condition  of  the 
sight  fluctuates  considerably  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  little 
punctiform  opacities  in  the  macula  lutea.  Another  interesting  phe- 
nomenon is  the  frequency  of  micropsia  in  syphilitic  retinitis.  The  field 
of  vision  is  often  either  not  at  all,  or  only  slightly,  impaired,  but  it 
frequently  shows  peculiar  circumscribed  zonular  defects  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  yellow  spot,  to  which,  as  well  as  the  frequent  presence  of 
photopsies,  particular  attention  has  been  called  by  Mooren. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease  is  flsivourable,  more  especially  if  the 
patient  is  seen  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  attack.  Although  the 
sight  may  be  considerably  impaired,  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
retina  do  not,  as  a  rule,  affect  the  nervous  elements,  but  chiefly  consist 
of  a  serous  infiltration  of  the  retina,  and  hypertrophy  and  sclerosis  of 
the  connective  tissue.     But  if  the  latter  is  greatly  hypertrophied,  it 
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will  press  npoD  the  nerve  elements,  and  may  thus  even  lead  to  their 
atrophy.  There  is  much  tendency  to  relapses,  either  after  the  attack 
has  entirely,  or  nearly  completely,  subsided,  or  as  the  disease  is  pro- 
gressing towards  recovery.  By  the  recurrence  of  such  relapses,  the 
ultimate  functional  condition  of  the  retina  may,  of  course,  be  greatly 
endangered. 

In  treating  syphilitic  retinitis  we  must  place  our  chief  reliance 
upon  mercury,  for  the  greatest  benefit  is  generally  experienced  from 
bringing  the  patient  rapidly  under  its  influence.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  its  administration  internally,  or  by  the  inunction  of  the 
mercurial  ointment.  I  myself  prefer  the  latter  method,  and  generally 
prescribe  fix)m  5ss.  to  5j-  of  the  ointment  to  be  rubbed  into  the  inside 
of  the  arms  and  thighs  three  times  daily,  and  this  mostly  causes  sali- 
vation in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  If  the  patient  has  been  recently 
salivated,  a  combination  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of 
mercury  should  be  given. 

As  the  hyperemia  and  congestion  of  the  retina  are  generally  not 
marked,  the  application  of  the  artificial  leech  is  not  always  indicated. 

Under  the  name  of  "  centred  recurrent  retinitis,**  Von  Gh»efe*  has 
described  a  very  rare  and  interesting  form  of  syphiliti<5  retinitis,  which 
is  especially  characterised  by  its  being  confined  to  the  region  of  the 
yellow  spot,  and  by  its  marked  tendency  to  recur  very  frequently.  He 
has  known  it  recur  10,  20,  80,  and  in  one  case  more  than  80  times. 
The  attack  is  generally  very  sudden,  and  disappears  again  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  but  a  relapse  occurs  in  from  a  fortnight  to  three  months. 
At  first,  there  is  generally  no  impairment  of  sight  during  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks,  but  afterwards,  when  the  latter  become  more  pro- 
longed, some  amblyopia  remains.  When  the  attack  is  about  to  occur, 
the  patient  notices  a  dark,  irregular  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
vision,  or  certain  portions  of  the  latter  are  obscured.  The  sight  is 
always  greatly  impaired,  so  that  the  largest  letters  can  hardly  be 
deciphered.  If  both  eyes  are  affected  simultaneously,  the  patient  is 
almost  perfectly  blind,  and  quite  unable  to  guide  himself.  During  the 
attack  there  is  generally  some  photophobia,  and  perhaps  some  slight 
ciliary  injection,  more  especially  in  the  morning  on  awaking.  Ophthal- 
mosoopically,  the  affection  may  be  distinguished  from  the  common 
syphilitic  retinitis,  by  the  fitct  that  the  delicate  bluish-green  film  of 
opacity  is  confined  to  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot,  culminating  around 
the  fovea  centralis,  and  gradually  and  uniformly  shading  off*  towards 
the  periphery  of  this  region.  The  vicinity  of  the  optic  disc  is  quite 
free  from  opacity.  Sometimes,  smaU,  delicate,  white  dots  are  noticed 
in  the  opacity,  which  are,  perhaps,  arranged  in  little  groups,  but  they 
do  not  present  the  brilliantly  white,  lustrous  appearance  of  fieit  granules. 
•  "  Archiy.  f.  Ophthalmologie,"  xii,  2,  211. 
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The  effusion  in  the  yellow  spot  becomes  developed  daring  the  attack, 
bat  is  preceded  by  the  fanctional  distarbances,  and  these  again  disappear 
sooner  than  the  effnsion.  In  the  more  recent  cases,  the  latter  disappears 
completely  daring  the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  bat  at  a  later  stage  a 
^Buint,  grey  opacity  remains  behind  in  the  close  proximity  of  the  fovea 
centralis.  In  one  case,  in  which  a  great  nnmber  of  relapses  were  closely 
watched  daring  six  years,  the  opacity  contained  irregalar  masses  of 
dark  blae  pigment. 

This  affection  is  andoabtedly  dae  to  syphilis,  bat  does  not  show 
itself  nntil  a  very  long  period  (sometimes  many  years)  after  the 
secondary  constitational  symptoms. 

Yon  Oraef e  has  only  fonnd  the  long-oontinaed  or  repeated  ose  of 
inanotion  of  mercnry  beneficial ;  onder  this  treatment  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks  become  longer  and  less  severe,  antil  they  are  gra- 
daally  extingnished.  Whether  or  not  the  sight  is  completely  restored, 
will  depend  npon  the  fact  whether  permanent  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  retina  or  not.     Marked  micropsia  was  noticed  in  several  cases. 


6.— RETINITIS  APOPLECTICA  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  7). 

In  this  affection  we  find,  that  together  with  more  or  less  hypersamia 
and  cedema  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  there  is  an  extreme  tendency 
to  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  retina.  The  condition  of  the  optic 
nerve  varies  considerably ;  in  some  cases,  there  is  only  a  moderate  degree 
of  hypersBmia  and  seroas  infiltration,  rendering  the  disc  somewhat 
indistinct,  and  its  outline  irregular ;  in  others,  the  disc  is  of  a  deep  red 
tint,  and  its  margin  so  ill-defined,  that  it  can  only  be  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  retina  by  the  emergence  of  the  retinal  vessels.  The 
veins  are  dark,  much  dilated,  and  very  tortuous,  and  along  their 
course,  more  especially  at  their  points  of  division,  are  seen  numerous 
extravasations  of  blood.  The  arteries  may  retain  their  normal  appear- 
ance, but  generally  become  attenuated,  and  sometimes  changed  into 
white,  bloodless  bands.  The  extravasations  of  blood  vary  mudi  in 
number,  extent,  and  situation.  They  occur  very  frequently  in  the 
inner  layer  of  the  retina,  and  are  then  characterised  by  their  peculiarly 
irregular  and  striated  appearance,  and  also  by  the  hci  that  liiey  cover 
the  blood-vessels  more  or  less  completely,  or  that  the  continuity  of  the 
latter  is  interrupted,  the  gap  being  occupied  by  the  hsemorrhage.  The 
blood  frequently  makes  its  way  from  the  optic  nerve  layer  through  the 
retina,  the  elements  of  which  it  pushes  aside,  to  the  outer  layers,  or 
even  to  the  choroid,  so  that  the  hssmorrhages  may  be  situated  in  the 
more  external  portions  of  the  retina,  or  between  this  and  the  choroid. 
In  such  cases,  the  effusions  will  be   more  sharply  defined,  uniform. 
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and  circular,  and  be  distinctly  situated  beneath  the  retinal  vessels. 
Effusions  of  blood  into  the  retina  always  show  more  tendency  to  extend 
outwards  towards  the  choroid,  than  inwards  towards  the  vitreous 
humour,  where  the  internal  membrana  limitans  offers  a  stronger 
banner  to  them.  They  may,  however,  break  into  the  vitreous,  and 
produce  dense  opacities.  Sometimes,  however,  they  extend  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  retina,  and  then  give  rise  to  large,  uniform,  smooth- 
looking  red  patches,  which  completely  cover  and  hide  the  vessels. 
The  haBmorrhagic  efiusions  occur  in  different  portions  of  the  retina,  and 
may  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  disc  or  yellow  spot, 
or  to  the  periphery  of  the  fundus.  Extravasations  may  idso  occur  on 
the  disc. 

There  are  generally  no  exudative  or  degenerative  changes  of  the 
retina,  such  as  are  met  with  in  other  forms  of  retinitis,  there  being 
only  a  serous  infiltration,  often  very  slight,  in  and  around  the  optic 
nerve. 

The  effusions  of  blood  retain  their  colour  for  a  very  long  time,  more 
especially  in  old  people,  and  then,  breaking  up,  they  either  slowly 
undergo  absorption,  or  become  changed  into  a  dark  crumbling  mass 
(Liebreich).  In  the  former  case,  they  gradually  assume  a  lighter, 
greyish  tint,  which,  commencing  at  the  edge  of  the  extravasation,  slowly 
extends  to  the  whole,  the  blood  being  gradually  absorbed.  Sometimes 
these  extravasations  undergo  fatty  or  pigmentary  degeneration,  in  the 
latter  case  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  considerable  black  patches.  The 
latter  occurs  sooner  in  blood  efiused  into  the  vitreous  than  when  it  is 
situated  in  the  retina  (Liebreich).  The  disease  shows  a  great  tendency 
to  relapses,  and  in  this  is  to  be  found  one  of  its  chief  dangers,  for  if  they 
occur  frequently  or  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  function  of  the  retina 
may  be  greatly  impaired,  and  even  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
retina  ensue.  The  prognosis  should  therefore  always  be  guarded, 
especially  if  the  extravasations  are  numerous,  and  situated  in  the 
yellow  spot.  The  sight  is  in  some  cases  not  very  markedly  affected, 
or  not  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  striking  ophthalmoscopic 
appearances  presented  by  the  numerous  and  extensive  hemorrhages. 
This  depends  entirely  upon  which  part  of  the  retina  is  the  seat  of  the 
efiusions.  If  the  latter  have  occurred  at  the  periphery,  the  sight  may 
be  quite  unaffected ;  if  in  the  yellow  spot,  it  will  be  greatly  impaired. 
Sometimes  the  attack  is  extremely  sudden,  a  patient  finding  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  moments,  or  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  he  has 
become  nearly  absolutely  bh'nd.  The  patients  at  the  same  time  often 
experience  a  feeling  of  dizziness  and  f  aintness.  The  field  of  vision  is 
not  un&equently  somewhat  contracted,  and  shows  more  or  less  exten- 
sive interruptions  or  gaps,  or  there  may  appear  in  it  grey  shadows  or 
black  spots,  which  are  in  all  probability  due,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
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Heymann,  to  entoptic  sliadowB  thrown  by  the  blood  extrayasations  upon 
the  sensitiye  elements  of  the  retina. 

Occasionally  we  find  that  in  the  conrse  of  retinitis  apoplectica 
symptoms  of  glaucoma  supervene,  the  disease  then  constituting  that 
very  formidable  affection  which  has  been  termed  "  h»morrhagio  glau- 
coma," a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Glau- 
coma. 

Retinitis  apoplectica  often  occurs  together  with  disturbances 
of  the  general  circulation,  which  may  be  due  to  affections  of  the 
uterus,  liver,  or  the  heart ;  thus  it  is  not  unfinequently  seen  together 
with  suppression  of  the  menses,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  affections  of  the  aortic  valves.  Also,  if  there  exists  any  im- 
pediment to  the  venous  efflux  from  the  eye,  either  from  tumours,  etc., 
pressing  upon  the  optic  nerve  within  the  orbit,  or  situated  within  the 
cranium.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  blood  extravasations  are  gene- 
rally soon  followed  by  oedema  and  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Another  frequent  cause  is  fatty  or  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the 
coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  it  is  consequently  often  met  with  in  old 
persons,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  of  prognostic  importance,  as  it 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  vessels  of  the  brain  may  also  be  deg^e- 
rated,  and  that  imminent  danger  may  consequently  be  apprehended. 
The  treatment  must  chiefly  consist  in  attempting  to  remove  the  cause, 
and  preventing,  if  possible,  a  recurrence  of  the  disesjsie.  Diuretics  and 
saline  aperients,  more  especially  mineral  waters,  are  often  of  much 
benefit.     Locally  the  artificial  leech  should  be  employed* 

7.— RETINITIS  PIGMENTOSA  (Plate  HI,  Pig.  5). 

This  disease  is  principally  characterised,  as  its  name  suggests,  by 
the  presence  of  pigment  in  the  retina,  which  gives  rise  to  a  most  pecu- 
liar and  unmistakable  appearance,  more  especially  when  the  pigment  is 
deposited  in  considerable  quantity.  In  the  latter  case,  we  notice  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  retina  is  covered  by  large  black  masses, 
which  are  arranged  chiefly  along  the  course  of^  and  in  close  proximity 
to,  the  retinal  vessels. 

On  close  examination,  we  find  that  these  black  masses  of  pigment 
consist  of  circular  or  irregular  shaped  spots  ;  of  larger  black  spots  with 
long  narrow  prolongations,  which  are  hence  often  likened  to  bone 
corpuscles  ;  and  of  narrow  black  lines  running  along  the  side  of  a  vessel 
or  completely  covering  it.  On  account  of  the  deposits  of  pigment  along 
the  coats  of  the  vessels,  the  latter  often  appear,  for  a  certain  portion  of 
their  course,  changed  into  fine  black  lines.  At  the  division  of  the  vessels, 
the  pigment  deposits  assume  a  peculiarly  characteristic  stellate  appear- 
nce.     The  pigment  is  sometimes  deposited  along  the  course  of  vessels 
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wluch  are .  still  pervious  and  carry  blood.  For  an  illustration  of  the 
ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  vide  Plate  III, 
Pig.  5. 

These  deposits  of  pigment  always  exist  in  the  greatest  number  at 
the  periphery  of  the  fundus,  where  they  first  make  their  appearance, 
and  whence  they  gpraduaUy  extend  towards  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye, 
so  that  they  form  a  more  or  less  broad  girdle,  which  encircles  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  retina ;  but  at  a  later  period  the  region  of  the  yellow 
spot  also  becomes  invaded  by  the  disease.  The  pigment  appears  to  be 
as  a  rule  first  developed  at  the  inner  (nasal)  side  of  the  retina ;  in- 
deed it  always  remains  more  extensive  on  this  than  on  the  temporal 
aide.  The  retinal  vessels  undergo  in  this  disease  certain  constant  and 
marked  changes,  which  evidently  greatly  influence  the  condition  of 
hemeralopia  and  the  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision.  These  changes  con- 
sist in  a  hyaline  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  retinal  vessels,  and  a 
consequent  diminution^ in  their  calibre;  they,  however,  retain  their 
transparency,  and  simply  appear  diminished  in  size,  and  this  condition 
is  consequently  frequently  described  as  being  due  to  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve.  The  smaller  branches  are  often  completely  obliterated. 
Schweigger*  has  more  especially  pointed  out  this  fact,  and  considers 
that  the  peculiar  torpor  of  the  retina,  which  is  noticed  when  the  illumi- 
nation is  moderate,  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  on  account  of  the  diminution 
in  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  an  insufficient  amount  of  blood  is  supplied 
to  the  retina.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  disease,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  of  the  retina  almost  always  occur.  Changes  in  the  choroid  are  also 
not  unfrequently  met  with.  These  may  be  chiefly  confined  to  a  thinning 
and  atrophy  of  the  epithelium  at  certain  points,  so  that  the  choroidal 
vessels  become  apparent,  and  are  seen  traversing  these  lighter  patches, 
which  are  often  fringed  by  a  dark  zone  of  pigment ;  or  the  stroma  of 
the  choroid  may  become  affected,  and  if  it  be  much  thinned,  the  white 
sclerotic  may  be  seen  glistening  through  it.  In  such  cases,  the  fundus 
affords  a  very  marked  and  striking  appearance,  being  marbled  with 
more  or  less  extensive,  reddish-grey,  or  greyish- white  glistening  patches, 
in  the  expanse  and  at  the  edge  of  which  are  agglomerations  of  pigment. 
It  is  now  no  longer  a  case  of  simple  retinitis  pigmentosa,  but  of  cho- 
roido-retinitis. 

At  a  later  stage  of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  we  often  find  that  an  opacity 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  which  remains 
either  stationary  or  is  but  very  slowly  progressive.  The  retinitis  almost 
always  affects  both  eyes.  In  rare  instances,  the  vitreous  humour  also 
becomes  affected,  and  small  grey,  circumscribed  flakes  are  seen  floating 
about  in  it.     Externally  the  eyes  present  nothing  abnormal,  excepting 

•  "  Yorlesimgen  tlber  den  Augenspiegel,"  p.  117. 
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that  the  papil  is  generally  small,  and  the  anterior  chamber  somewhat 
shallow. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  still  prevails  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
pigment,  and  whether  it  is  primarily  developed  in  the  retina,  or  whether 
it  makes  its  way  into  the  latter  from  the  choroid.  Until  several  eyes, 
in  which  the  typical  form  of  retinitis  pigmentosa  has  been  diagnosed 
during  life  witii  the  ophthalmoscope,  have  been  submitted  to  careful 
microscopical  examination,  this  cannot  be  decisively  settled.  At  present 
it  appears  certain  that  the  disease  may  arise  in  both  ways.  Thus 
Donders  found  that  the  pigment  may  be  developed  in  the  retina  itself, 
probably  in  consequence  of  a  chronic  inflammation  of  this  membrane. 
That  such  may  actually  be  the  case,  without  any  participation  of  the 
choroid,  is  also  proved  by  a  case  of  Schweigger's,*  in  which  he  found, 
on  microscopical  examination,  that  the  deposit  of  pigment  on  the  retinal 
veeseLs  may  occur  quite  independentiy  of  any  changes  of  the  choroid, 
for  in  this  case  the  choroidal  epithelium  was  perfectly  normal,  even 
in  spots  where  the  retina  was  pigmented.  The  pigmentation  was  con<* 
fined  to  the  retinal  vessels,  the  coats  of  which  were  thickened  and 
the  smaller  branches  obliterated,  these  changes  extending  beyond  the 
pigmentation.  In  those  cases  in  which  irregular  roundish  masses  of 
pigment  are  strewn  about  the  retina,  Schweigger  thinks  that  the  disease 
is  always  due  to  choroiditis,  and  that  the  deposits  of  pigment  partly 
become  developed  in  the  firm  exudations  which  have  forced  their  way 
into  the  retina  from  the  choroid,  or  are  due  to  the  ^t  that  the  pro- 
liferating pigmentary  epithelial  cells  of  the  choroid  are  floated  into,  or 
grow  into  the  retina.  Junge  thinks  that  a  deposit  of  pigment  along 
the  retinal  vessels  can  only  take  place  in  the  retina  when  the  external 
layers  are  more  or  less  destroyed,  so  that  the  pigment  can  make  its  way 
from  the  choroid  into  the  retina.  Dr.  Landoltf  believes  that  the 
disease  is  due  to  a  very  chronic  perivasculitis  of  the  retinal  vessels. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  way  in  which  an  infiltration  of  pigment 
from  the  choroid  into  the  retina  may  occur,  for  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  valuable  researches  of  H.  Miiller 
and  Pope.{  It  appears  that  a  proliferation  of  the  granular  cells  of  the 
retina,  similar  to  that  in  nephritic  retinitis,  may  take  place  independently, 
accompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  radiating  connective  tissue  fibres 
in  the  external  granular  layers,  which  become  bent  in  an  arcade-like 
manner.  The  bacillar  layer  of  the  retina  becomes  destroyed,  and  the 
hypertrophied  granular  layer  protrudes  above  the  external  layer  of  the 
retina ;  between  these  protrusions  there  exist  corresponding  depressions, 
into  which  the  pigment  cells  of  the  epithehal  layer  of  the  choroid  become 
pushed  and  heaped  up  into  littie  black  masses,  which  lend  a  peculiar 

•  "  Vorletungen,"  p.  113.  f  "  A.  f .  O.,"  xviii,  1,  826. 

J  "  Wturzb.  Med.  Zeitschrift,"  iii  j  also  "  Oph.  Hotp.  Bepoita,"  iv,  p.  7a 
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marbled  appearanoe  to  the  retina.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  as  Scbweigger 
points  out,  whether  this  morbid  process  yields  the  peculiar  ophthalmo- 
scopic appearances  characteristic  of  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

Leber  has  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  microscopically  examin- 
ing the  eyes  of  a  person  affected  with  retinitis  pigmentosa,  which 
he  had  diagnosed  during  life  with  the  ophthalmoscope.*  He  found 
the  following  changes : — 1.  Atrophy  of  the  nervous  elements  of  the 
retina,  which  was  more  complete  in  the  external  layers  than  in  the 
nerve-fibre  layer,  and  increased  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the  peri- 
phery ;  2.  Hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  framework  of  the  retina, 
together  with  a  neoplastic  lamina  of  connective  tissue  on  the  inner  sur- 
&ce  of  the  nerve-fibre  layer ;  3.  Thickening  and  sclerosis  of  the  coats 
of  the  blood-vessels;  4.  Reticulated  pigmentation  in  all  the  layers, 
which  follows  especially  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels ;  5.  Extensive 
changes  in  the  pigment  of  the  choroidal  epithelium ;  6.  Very  numerous 
excrescences  on  the  elastic  lamina ;  7.  Small,  circumscribed  exudations 
(which  had  undergone  fatty  degeneration)  between  the  retina  and 
choroid.  He  points  outf  the  probability  that  the  very  g^reat  develop- 
ment of  the  excrescences  (drusen)  of  the  elastic  lamina  (which  has 
been  observed  in  all  cases  of  retinitis  pigmentosa  accompanied  by 
changes  in  the  pigment  epithehum)  plays  a  more  important  part  in 
this  disease  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
their  gprowth  causes  changes  in  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  choroid, 
proliferation  of  its  cells,  and  the  disappearance  or  new  formation  of 
pigment.  Moreover,  the  destruction  of  the  bacillar  layer  of  the  retina, 
and  perhaps  even  of  a  part  of  the  external  granular  layer,  might  be 
produced  by  the  same  cause. 

The  most  striking  symptom  of  which  the  patients  complain,  is  that 
of  hemeralopia,  or  night  blindness.  During  the  day,  or  in  a  bright 
illumination,  they  may  be  able  to  see  perfectly  well,  but  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  dark,  or  they  are  taken  into  a  dimly-lighted  room,  their  sight 
becomes  greatly  impaired.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  this  peculiar 
impairment  of  vision  is  quite  independent  of  the  fact  whether  it  be 
night  or  day,  and  is  simply  due  to  the  retina  being  in  a  condition  of 
torpor,  which  demands  a  very  bright  illumination  in  order  to  enable  the 
eye  to  distinguish  objects  which  a  healthy  one  could  see  with  ease,  even 
Ir^  a  moderate  amount  of  illumination.  This  torpor  of  the  retina  is  in  all 
probability  not  due  to  the  pigmentation  of  the  retina,  but,  as  Schweig- 
ger  insists,  to  the  obHteration  of  the  retinal  vessels  or  the  diminution 
of  their  calibre  through  a  hyaline  thickening  of  their  coats,  so  that  the 
retina  obtains  a  diminished  and  insufficient  supply  of  blood.  The  truth 
of  this  opinion  is  proved  by  the  fiict,  that  Schweigger  has  noticed  the 
presence  of  hemeralopia  and  contraction  of   the  field  of  vision  in 

•  "  A.  t  O./'  XT,  8, 1.  t  Ibid.,  XT,  8,  p.  21. 
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children  before  the  appearance  of  any  pigment  in  the  retina ;  but  in 
all  these  cases  there  was  a  marked  contraction  of  the  retinal  arteries, 
whilst  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  had  retinitis  pigmentosa.  He  also 
observed  this,  in  some  rare  instances,  in  older  persons  (between  the  age 
of  40  and  50),  who  suffered  from  all  the  symptoms  of  retinitis  pigmen- 
tosa, 6.^.,  hemeralopia  from  torpor  of  the  retina,  and  great  contraction  of 
the  visual  field,  without  any  trace  of  pigmentation  of  the  retina  or  any 
other  symptom  except  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  paleness  of  the 
disc.  In  similar  cases  Yon  Grraefe  has  subsequently  found  a  deposit  of 
pigment  in  the  retina. 

The  field  of  vision  is  often  very  greatly  contracted  in  cases  of 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  so  that  there  may  only  be  a  very  small  portion 
remaining,  the  diameter  of  which  perhaps  only  measures  a  few  inches ; 
whilst  the  sight  in  the  optic  axis  may  yet  be  excellent,  enabling  the 
patient  to  read  the  very  finest  print,  although  all  around  him  is 
shrouded  in  darkness.  On  account  of  the  considerable  contraction  of 
the  field,  these  patients  acquire  a  very  awkward  and  restless  appear- 
ance, for  their  eyes  are  always  turned  slowly  about  in  various  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  bring  the  visual  lines  to  bear  upon  surrounding  objects, 
which  they  would  otherwise  not  perceive,  or  stumble  over.  They 
therefore  experience  great  difficulty  and  danger  in  passing  along  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  and  still  more  in  crossing  the  street,  as,  although 
they  may  see  well  straight  before  them,  they  cannot  distinguish  any- 
thing that  lies  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  field.  Even  in  very  high 
degrees  of  typical  retinitis  pigmentosa,  Leber*  has  found  the  apprecia- 
tion of  colour  normal  in  the  central  portion  of  the  retina.  But  in  the 
mixed  forms,  in  which  central  vision  is  greatly  impaired  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  colour  blindness  was  often  very  marked. 

As  long  as  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  is  unimpaired  the  sight 
may  remain  good,  but  between  the  ages  of  35  and  50  the  disease  almost 
ably  leads  to  complete  blindness,  the  retina  and  optic  nerve 
ling  atrophied.  The  disease,  as  already  stated,  generally  occurs 
h  eyes.  Pedraglia  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  affected  only  one  eye, 
have  also  met  with  one  amongst  my  patients  at  Moorfields.  The 
on  is  very  frequently  congenital  and  also  hereditary.  Although  it 
)e  present  at  birth,  it  always  slowly  and  gradually  increases  in 
b  with  advancing  years.  Schweigger  has  noticed  that  the  pig- 
ition  of  the  retina  is  not  only  preceded  by  contraction  of  the 
9S,  but  also  by  small  light  coloured  dots  or  faint  stripes  in  the 
id,  which  are  closely  strewn  about  the  periphery  of  the  frmdus ; 
nay  be  isolated  or  coalesce  and  form  larger  spots.f     The  disease 

'  A.  f.  O.,"  XT,  8, 106. 

Looording  to  Leber,  similar  appearances  are  observed  directly  after  birth,  and 

the  earUest  yean  of  inf anoj,  in  cases  of  congenital  amaurosis  or  amplyopia. 
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may  first  show  itself  about  the  age  of  8  or  10,  or  eyen  later  in  life,  at 
30  or  4D.  It  frequently  occurs  in  several  members  of  the  same  fftmily, 
and  is  then  often  hereditary.  Such  cases  are  mentioned  amongst 
others  by  Laurence,  Mooren,  and  Hutchinson.  Laurence*  met  with 
it  in  four  members  of  the  same  family  (of  eight)  ;  in  this  case  it  was 
not  hereditary.  Mooren  has  also  seen  it  in  four  persons  of  the  same 
family.  Liebreich  has  pointed  out  the  important  &ct  that  it  occurs 
very  frequently  in  marriages  of  consanguinity,  and  often  together 
with  deaf-mutism.  Other  malformations — such  as  supernumerary 
fingers  and  toes,  are  also  sometimes  seen  together  with  retinitis 
pigmentosa. 

The  description  which  I  have  given  here  is  that  of  the  typical 
retinitis  pigmentosa.  But  we  occasionally  meet  with  cases  which  show 
marked  anomalies  in  their  course,  e,g,,  the  impairment  of  the  sight 
may  be  typical,  but  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  anomalous,  and 
vice  versa  ;  or,  again,  both  the  impairment  of  vision  and  the  ophthalmo- 
scopic appearances  may  be  anomalous,  this  being  especially  observed  in 
certain  cases  of  congenital  amblyopia  and  amaurosis.  For  further  in- 
formation, I  would  refer  the  reader  to  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Leber, 
"  On  Anomalous  Forms  of  Retinitis  Pigmentosa,  "f 

The  prognosis  is,  of  course,  very  un&vourable,  as  these  cases 
always  end  sooner  or  later  in  total  blindness.  With  regard  to  treat- 
ment, I  can  only  recommend  care  of  the  eyes,  more  especially  against 
bright  glare  and  overwork,  and  attention  to  the  general  health. 
Occasionally  some  temporary  improvement  of  the  central  vision  has 
taken  place  after  the  application  of  the  artificial  leech,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  bichloride  of  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  etc.,  but  it 
has  been  noticed  in  some  of  these  cases,  that  this  improvement  has 
be^  followed  by  a  marked  and  rapid  deterioration  of  the  field  of 
vision. — (Mooren) . 

a— DETACHMENT  OF  THE  RETINA  (Plate  V,  Fig.  10). 

K  the  detachment  of  the  retina  from  the  choroid  is  very  extensive 
and  reaches  far  into  the  vitreous  humour,  the  symptoms  presented  by  it 
are  so  marked  and  characteristic  that  it  may  sometimes  be  recognised 
with  the  naked  eye,  but  certainly  with  the  greatest  ease  by  the  aid 
of  the  ophthalmoscope.  On  examining  in  the  direct  method  an  eye 
affected  with  an  extensive  detachment  of  the  lower  half  of  the  retina, 
we  at  once  notice  that,  when  it  is  moved  in  different  directions,  we  gain 

in  which  Bymptoms  of  retinitiB  pigmentosa  afterwards  supeirene.  He  thinks  that 
these  pale  punctiform  spots  are  probably  due  to  the  excrescences  of  the  elastic 
lamina.    "  A.  f.  O.,"  xr,  3,  23. 

•  "  Ophthahnic  Beiriew,"  voL  ii,  32.  t  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xyii,  1,  814. 
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the  usual  bright  red  reflex  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fundus,  but  that 
in  the  lower  half  this  is  not  the  case.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reflex  has  a  bluish-grey  or  greenish  tint,  and  on  closer  inspection  we 
observe  a  bluish-grey,  floating,  wave-like  opacity,  which  is  thrown  into 
marked  undulating  folds  with  every  movement  of  the  eye,  and  which 
is  traversed  by  dark,  crooked,  and  distorted  vessels.  On  account  of 
the  bulging  forward  of  the  detached  retina  into  the  vitreous,  these 
details  can  be  readily  seen  with  the  direct  examination  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  eye.  The  detached  retina  also  reflects  the  light  veiy 
strongly,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  difference  between  the  colour  and 
refracting  power  of  the  fluid  situated  between  the  retina  and  choroid 
and  those  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  minute  details  may  be  examined 
either  in  the  erect  or  reverse  image,  and  the  extent  of  the  detachment, 
as  well  as  the  course  and  displacement  of  the  vessels,  should  be  carefully 
studied.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  vessels  are  darker  than  on  the 
normal  retina,  and  that  they  are  very  crooked  and  tortuous,  riding,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  folds  of  the  retina,  between  which  they  may  even  be 
completely  hidden  for  a  part  of  their  course.  They,  as  well  as  the  un- 
dulating grey  folds  of  retina,  quiver  and  tremble  with  every  movement 
of  the  eye.  On  tracing  out  the  limits  of  the  detached  portion,  we 
generally  find  that,  even  beyond  its  marked  commencement,  there  is  a 
faint  greyish  opacity  or  thickened  appearance  of  the  retina,  and  thai 
the  vessels  are  somewhat  darker,  and  show  a  slight  tendency  to  be 
curved.  This  opacity  of  the  retina  is  due  to  serous  infiltration.  If  the 
detached  fold  of  retina  is  large  and  prominent,  it  throws  a  distinct  dark 
line  of  shadow  upon  the  neighbouring  fundus. 

Whilst  little  or  no  difficulty  can  be  experienced  in  recognising  a 
considerable  detachment  of  the  retina,  the  same  cannot  always  be  said 
of  the  slighter  deg^rees,  the  diagnosis  of  which  often  demands  con- 
siderable dexterity  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  if  the  subretinaJ  fluid  is  transparent,  and  the 
vitreous  humour  is  somewhat  clouded.  Sometimes,  it  is  only  by  tracing 
out  most  carefriUy,  and  with  the  greatest  exactitude,  the  course  of  each 
individual  retinal  vessel  from  the  optic  disc  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
fundus,  that  we  are  enabled  to  detect  a  very  slight  degree  of  detachment. 
In  such  a  case,  we  notice  that,  as  the  vessels  reach  the  detached  portion 
(which  is  generally  somewhat  opaque  and  thickened  looking,  or  thrown 
into  a  slight  fold),  they  assume  a  darker  tint,  and,  instead  of  pre- 
serving a  straight  course,  they  become  tortuous  and  bent,  forming  a 
more  or  less  marked  deflection. 

On  close  examination,  we  also  notice  that  the  vessels  lie  on  a  dif- 
ferent level  to  those  which  retain  their  normal  position,  being  closer  to 
the  observer,  who  has  consequently  slightly  to  alter  his  accommodation 
in  order  to  obtain  as  distinct  an  image  of  them.     Indeed  the  appreda- 
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tion  of  this  difference  in  the  plane  of  the  yessels,  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  aids  in  the  diagnosis  of  commencing  detachment  of  the  retina. 
We  can,  moreover,  detect  a  well-marked  parallax ;  for  if  we  make  a 
lateral  movement  with  the  object  lens,  the  portion  of  the  vessel  which 
is  elevated  by  the  detached  retina,  will  be  seen  to  make  a  greater  move- 
ment  than  that  part  which  lies  in  the  normal  retina.  The  detached 
portion  of  retina  also  reflects  the  light  more  strongly,  which  is  espe- 
ciallj  appreciable  in  the  direct  examination. 

On  tracing  the  course  of  the  vessels  farther,  we  often  find  that  as 
we  approach  the  periphery  of  the  ftmdns,  the  detachment  becomes 
more  oonspicnons  and  extensive,  the  retina  being,  perhaps,  near  the 
equator  of  the  eye,  thrown  into  distinct  whitish-grey  folds.  In  the 
portion  of  retina  which  is  still  in  situ  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
detachment,  we  may  sometimes  notice  small,  reddish- white  exudations, 
and  also,  as  was  especially  pointed  out  by  Yon  Graefe,*  small,  red, 
isolated  patohes,  which  are  made  up  of  minutely-coiled  blood-vessels. 
Small  partial  detachments  of  the  retina  are  often  difficult  to  recognise, 
as  they  may  simply  appear  in  the  form  of  little,  faint,  grey  streaks. 
The  details  are  best  appreciated  with  the  binocular  ophthalmoscope. 
The  colour  of  the  detachment  depends  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  fluid 
which  lies  beneath  it;  at  first,  the  detached  portion  of  retina  is  generally 
transparent,  but  at  a  later  period  it  becomes  more  or  less  opaque  and 
clouded.  This  may,  however,  be  the  case  from  the  commencement,  if 
the  detachment  supervenes  upon  inflammation  of  the  retina.  The 
subretinal  fluid  also  varies  considerably  in  composition.  When  recent, 
it  is  transparent,  or  of  a  faint  straw  colour,  and  of  a  serous  nature, 
containing  a  good  deal  of  albumen  (6owman),t  which  coagulates  on 
exposure  to  heat,  or  may  even  do  so  in  the  eye,  and  then  it  becomes 
adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  detached  retina  in  the  form  of  opaque 
flakes  (liebreich).  It  may  also  contain  blood,  fibrin,  nuclei,  pigment 
and  &t  molecules,  or  cholesterine. 

The  detachment  most  frequently  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the 
fundus,  and  its  extent  varies  considerably.  It  may  for  some  time 
remain  confined  to  the  periphery  of  the  fundus,  and  then  gradually 
extend  further  and  further,  until  it  reaches  the  optic  nerve,  and  thus 
involves  the  whole  of  the  lower  half  of  the  retina.  It  often,  also, 
mounts  up  somewhat  on  one,  or  both  sides  of  the  disc.  When  the 
detachment  occurs  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  retina,  it  soon  extends 
from  thence  downwards,  which  is  due  to  the  gravitation  of  the  fluid,  and 
in  such  a  case  the  greater  portion  of  the  retina  may  become  detached 
all  round  the  optic  disc,  forming  a  funnel-shaped  detachment,  whose 
apex  is  at  the  optic  nerve.  But  we  may  sometimes  also  observe  that, 
as  the  flxdd  gravitates  downwards,  the  upper  portions  of  the  retina 

•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  i,  1,  867.  t  Bowman, "  E.  L.  O.  H.  Eep.,"  ir,  186. 
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fiiJl  again  into  opposition  with  the  choroid,  regaining  perhaps  a  con- 
siderable or  even  normal  d^ree  of  transparency ;  this  being,  moreover, 
accompanied  by  a  great  improvement  of  vision.  This,  I  may  state  in 
passing,  is  a  most  important  point  with  regard  to  the  indications  of 
treatment. 

Sometimes,  if  the  retina* has  been  tensely  stretched  by  the  flnid 
beneath  it,  a  rent  may  occnr  in  it,  and  we  can  then  observe  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  that  there  exists  a  gap,  within  which  the  vessels  and 
intra- vascular  spaces  of  the  choroid  are  distinctly  apparent  ;*  the  edges 
of  the  torn  retina  being  curled  or  rolled  up  into  little  folds. 

The  first  symptom  which  the  patient  generally  notices,  is  that  of  a 
fiiint  grey  doud  floating  before  him,  or  of  a  dark  spot,  surrounded  by  a 
lighter  halo.  This  cloud  has  a  wavy,  indistinct  outline,  and  its  position 
in  the  field  of  vision  corresponds  accurately  with  the  situation  of  the 
detached  portion  of  retina.  Thus,  if  the  detachment  be  situated  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  retina,  the  patient  notices  a  little  cloud  or  curtain 
hanging  down  into  the  upper  part  of  the  visual  field,  like  the  edge  of  a 
veil,  or  peak  of  a  cap.  He  also  notices  that  linear  objects,  instead  of 
preserving  a  straight  outline,  appear  to  be  wavy  and  broken.  This 
metamorphopsia  is  probably  due  to  a  change  in  the  normal  position  of 
the  nerve  elements  of  the  retina  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  detachment, 
this  displacement  being,  perhaps,  caused  by  a  slight  dragging  upon 
that  portion  of  the  retina  which  is  no  longer  in  sUu,  Knappf  points 
out  that  the  metamorphopsia  due  to  detachment  of  the  retina,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  &ct,  that  the  objects  are  fringed  with  a  coloured 
ring,  and  undergo  slight  undulating  movements.  Sometimes,  this 
metamorphopsia  is  the  principal  symptom  which  leads  us  to  detect  a 
small  circumscribed  detachment  of  the  retina.  The  patients  also  often 
complain  of  bright  flashes  of  light,  bright  circles  or  stars,  eto.,  these 
photopsies  being  due  to  the  irritation  and  stretehing  of  the  retina,  pro- 
duced by  the  change  in  its  position.  The  black  spots  and  flakes  which 
float  about  in  the  field  of  vision,  assuming  various  peculiar  forms,  are 
caused  by  opacities  in  the  vitreous  humour,  which  are  very  frequently 
met  with  in  detachment  of  the  retina,  and  may  even  be  the  cause  of  it. 

On  examining  the  field  of  vision,  we  find  a  more  or  less  marked 
impairment  and  contraction  of  certain  portions  of  it,  which  correspond 
to  the  situation  of  the  detachment.  Thus,  if  the  latter  has  occuired 
below,  the  upper  portion  of  the  field  will  be  impaired,  and  vice  vend. 
If  the  detachment  is  very  irregular  in  its  outline,  the  field  presents 
corresponding  irregularities,  the  outline  of  the  defective  portion  rising 
and  fiJling  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  detachment.  We  find 
that  the  field  of  vision  is  contracted,  not  only  quantitetively  but  also 

•  Vide  Liebreich's  Atlas,  Plate  rii,  fig.  1. 
t  "  Kl.  Monatobl,"  1864^  p.  807. 
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qnaHtatiTel  J ;  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  retina,  even  when 
aerially  raised  by  fluid  from  the  choroid,  may  retain  a  certain  degree  of 
peroeptiTe  power,  the  patient  being  able  to  tell  the  movements  of  the 
huid  or  eren  to  count  fingers. 

The  indistinctness  or  contraction  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  visual 
fidd  is  also  seen  occasionally  to  precede  the  detachment  of  the  retina, 
and  is,  therefore,  of  great  prognostic  importance.  Thus,  in  cases  of 
extensive  sclerectasia  posterior,  we  may  sometimes  detect  a  marked  con- 
fraction  of  ihe  field  in  a  certain  direction  (say  upwards,  or  upwards  and 
inivards),  but  ihe  most  careful  and  accurate  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion will  fidl  to  discover  any  detachment.  But  some  time  afterwards 
this  may  occur,  and  at  a  point  of  the  retina  corresponding  to  that  portion 
of  the  field  which  was  defective. 

The  causes  of  detachment  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  obscure. 
It  maybe  produced  by  blows  upon  the  eye,  or  by  penetrating  wounds 
of  ihe  posterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  in  which  case  there  is  often  a 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  retina ;  also  by  effiisions  of  blood  or  serum 
between  .the  retina  and  choroid.  In  such  a  case,  the  haamorrhage 
generally  occurs  fix)m  the  choroid,  on  account  of  the  g^reater  vascularity 
of  this  membrane.  When  speaking  of  haemorrhage  into  the  vitreous 
humour  (p.  338),  it  was  mentioned  that  when  the  bleeding  occurs  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  frmdus,  it  is  prone  to  lead  to  detachment  of  the 
retina,  whereas  in  the  equatorial  region  it  is  more  apt  to  break  through 
into  ^e  vitreous  humour.  But  haamorrhage  fix)m  the  retina  itself,  by 
making  its  way  outwards  between  the  choroid  and  retina,  may  lead  to 
a  detadmient  of  the  latter. 

The  serous  effusion  between  the  retina  and  choroid  which  produces 
the  detachment,  may  be  the  product  of  inflammatory  lesions  of  these 
tonics,  or  may  be  due  to  a  sudden  compression  of  the  vessels  of  the 
eye  and  an  impediment  of  the  venous  efflux,  as  for  instance  in  cases  of 
exophthalmos  due  to  intra-orbital  tumours,  etc. 

According  to  Iwanofi*,*  oedema  of  the  retina  may  easily  produce 
detadmient  of  the  latter;  the  serosity  of  the  lacxmsB  perhaps  first 
s^Mirating  the  retina  into  two  lamellae,  and  then  detaching  it. 

The  most  frequent  cause  is  undoubtedly  an  elongation  of  the  optio 
axis,  as  in  cases  of  sclerectasia  posterior,  for  the  elongation  of  the 
sclerotic  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  stretching  of  the  choroid 
and  retina.  The  former,  on  account  of  its  firm  union  with  the  sclerotic, 
and  its  greater  elasticity,  follows  this  gradual  distension,  but  the  retina 
is  less  elastic,  and  will  therefore  have  a  greater  difficulty  in  following 
the  traction  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid ;  its  connection  with  the  latter 
win  be  rendered  lax,  and  any  slight  effiision  or  exudation  from  the 

•  "A.  f.  0.,"xT,2, 108. 
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choroid  will  suffice  to  produce  an  exteufiiye  detachment.  Such  effusioos 
are  the  more  likely  to  occur  in  these  advanced  cases  of  sclerectasiA 
posterior,  as  there  is  generally  some  choroiditis  present,  or  a  distorhance 
of  the  intra-ocular  circulation. 

A  cysticercus  making  its  way  through  into  the  yitreous  humour, 
may  give  rise  to  a  considerahle  detachment  of  the  retina,  which  will  be 
tense,  and  not  undulating  or  falling  into  folds.  It  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  a  tumour  springing  from  the  choroid,  and  here  the  early 
diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  the  detachment  is  of  much  consequence. 
TKis  may  be  difficult  when  the  tumour  is  small,  as  the  detachment 
may  then  be  loose  and  undulating,  whereas  when  it  increases  in  sise, 
and  protrudes  more  into  the  vitreous  humour,  the  retina  may  be 
stretched  tensely  over  it,  and  not  fiedl  into  wrinkles  or  folds ;  or  distinct 
nodules,  perhaps  of  a  dark  pigmented  appearance,  are  seen  stretching 
out  the  detached  retina  here  and  there.  The  diagnosis  of  a  tumour 
is  still  more  strengthened,  if^  with  the  increase  in  the  sise  of  these 
nodules,  the  eye  tension  progressively  augments  (Ghraefe).*  Indeed  the 
tension  of  the  eyeball  is  of  great  importance  in  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  a  simple  detachment  of  the  retina,  and  one  produced  by  a 
subretinal  tumour.  In  the  former  case,  the  eye-tension  is  almost  always 
decidedly  diminished,  whereas  the  reverse  obtains  in  cases  of  intra- 
ocular tumour,  the  tension  being  either  noimal,  or,  as  the  growth 
advances,  markedly  augmented.  Bowmanf  has,  however,  in  a  few  rare 
instances,  met  with  a  tendency  to  increased  tension  in  cases  of  simple 
detachment  of  the  retina. 

The  retina  may  also  be  detached  by  traction  from  in  front,  through 
ihe  contraction  and  shrivelling  up  of  opacities  in  the  vitreous  humour, 
which  are  by  one  extremity  attached  to  the  retina.  In  contracting, 
they  draw  the  latter  from  the  choroid,  its  connection  with  which  is 
often  already  but  very  slight,  as  for  instance  in  cases  of  sclerectasia 
posterior. 

The  prognosis  of  detachment  of  the  retina  is  im&vourable.  In  some 
very  rare  instances,  the  disease  may  remain  stationary  at  an  early 
stage,  and  whilst  the  detachment  is  still  but  inconsiderable.  Or  the 
detachment  may  even  disappear,  the  subretinal  fluid  *  having  become 
absorbed,  or  penetrated  into  the  vitreous  humour  after  a  spontaneous 
rupture  of  the  retina.  In  such  cases,  the  retina  is  re-appHed  to  the 
choroid,  and  may  regain  its  functions,  even  after  the  detachment  has 
lasted  for  some  time,  for  the  rods  and  bulbs  retain  their  anatomical 
chsracters  for  a  long  time.  Such  cases  are,  however,  very  rare.  One  is 
described  by  Yon  Graefe,  in  which  the  detachment  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  an  orbital  abscess,  and  where,  after  the  escape  of  the  discharge, 

•  "  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  xii,  2, 288.  t  "  OphUuO.  Ho»p.  Eeports,"  ir.  134. 
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the  retina  became  re-attached  to  the  choroid,  and  the  sight  restored.* 
A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Berlin.f 

Mr.  Bowman  has  also  mentioned  a  case  to  me,  in  which  he  has 
observed  the  total  spontaneous  disappearance  of  a  considerable  detach- 
ment. Other  cases  have  been  narrated  by  Liebreich,  Galezowski, 
Ste&n,  etc. 

Bat  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  natural  course  of  the  diseaoe 
is  slowly,  but  surely,  progressive,  leading  finally  to  total  blindness, 
sometimes  in  consequence  of  irido-choroiditis  and  atrophy  of  the  globe. 
Although  the  detachment  generally  remains  confined  to  one  eye,  it  may 
extend  to  the  other,  and  this  is  to  be  especially  feared  if  the  same  cause 
exists  in  the  latter,  e.^.,  extensive  sclerectasia  posterior. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  the  treatment  has  been  entirely  directed 
towards  endeavouring  to  procure  the  absorption  of  the  subretinal  fluid, 
or  to  prevent  and  retard  the  progress  of  the  detachment.  The  chief 
remedies  that  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  were  derivatives,  mef- 
cury,  the  application  of  the  artificial  leech,  etc.  The  patients  being 
at  the  same  time  strictly  ordered  to  abstain  &om  all  employment  that 
necessitates  any  prolonged  effort  of  the  accommodation,  or  that  might 
produce  congestion  of  the  eye  or  head.  The  results,  however,  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  were  not  favourable^  and  only  in  very  rare  instances 
did  the  detachment  disappear.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  achieving  this  result  by  medicinal  means,  although  I  have 
been  sometimes  able  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease  by  suitable 
treatment,  together  with  complete  rest  of  the  eyes,  and  the  occasional 
and  guarded  application  of  the  artificial  leech.  The  latter  should,  how- 
ever, be  employed  with  extreme  care,  as  its  application  is  always 
followed  by  a  certain  deg^ree  of  intra-ocular  hyperarania,  which  might 
easily  tend  to  increase  the  detachment.  For  this  reason,  I  often  prefer 
dry  cupping  at  the  temple  or  the  back  of  the  neck,  more  especially  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  hypersdmia  might  prove  particularly  danger- 
ous, e.g,,  sclerectasia  posterior  accompanied  by  marked  symptoms  of 
congestion  and  vaacular  excitement. 

The  fact  that  the  absorption  or  gravitation  of  the  subretinal  fluid,  or 
its  escape  into  the  vitreous  after  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  retina,  is 
f  oUowed  by  a  marked  return  of  sensibility  in  the  re-attached  retina,  has 
led  some  of  the  most  distinguished  ophthalmologists,  especially  Bowman 
and  Graefe,  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  similar  favourable  result  by  opera- 
tive treatment,  by  dividing  the  retina  and  permitting  the  fluid  to  escape 
into  the  vitreous  humour. 

Yon  Graefe,  t  in  order  to  gain  this  end,  divided  the  retina  with  a 

•  •*  Klin.  Monstsbl&ttar,"  1863,  p.  48.  t  Ibid.,  1866,  p.  77. 

t  "  Archiv.  f.  Ophtbalm.,"  ix,  2,  85 ;  Tide  alio  Mr.  Bodgert'  able  translation  of 
this  Article  in  "  Ophthal.  Hosp.  Bep.,"  toL  It,  p.  218. 
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peculiar  cntting-needle,  having  two  sharp  edges.  The  eye  being 
steadied  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  needle  is  entered  in  the  sclerotic, 
abont  4—5  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  meridian  corre- 
sponding to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  deil;achment,  and,  if  the 
sitnation  of  the  latter  permits  it,  the  puncture  should  be  made  in  the 
outer  hemisphere.  The  needle  should  be  passed  perpendicularly  behind 
the  lens  into  the  yitreous  chamber  for  about  6  lines,  and  then,  the  apex 
being  turned  by  a  simple  lever  movement  towards  the  fundus,  the  one 
edge  is  to  be  pressed  against  the  retina.  This  movement  is  to  be  con- 
tinued whilst  the  needle  is  simultaneously  withdrawn.  By  the  latter 
retracting  incision,  the  continuity  of  the  prominent  retina  is  to  be 
divided.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  the  point  of  the  needle  in 
contact  with  the  choroid. 

Mr.  Bowman  states  that  his  object  in  operating  in  detachment  of  the 
retina  "  has  never  been  to  give  external  vent  to  fluid,  though  this  has 
ahnost  always  been  one  immediate  effect  of  my  punctures,  but  rather  to 
open  a  permanent  communication  inwards  from  the  subretinal  space, 
under  the  idea  of  allowing  the  effused  fluid  to  escape  into  the  vitreous 
chamber,  rather  than  to  spread  further  between  the  retina  and  choroid, 
thereby  further  severing  their  organic  connection.  So  slight  is  this 
connection  that  fluid  efiused  at  one  part  easily  gravitates  to  another 
more  dependent  part."*  At  first  Mr.  Bowman  only  used  one  needle, 
simply  puncturing  the  retina  through  the  sclerotic,  but  he  now 
employs  two,  dilacerating  the  retina  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  his 
double  needle  operation  for  opaque  capsule.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner: — The  lids  are  to  be  kept  apart  with 
the  spring  speculum,  and  the  eye,  if  necessary,  fixed  with  a  pair  of 
forceps.  The  needles,  which  should  have  a  fine  lancet  point,  are  then 
to  be  introduced  separately  through  the  sclerotic  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other,  and  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  detachment ;  the  points  are  then  directed  towards  each  other, 
so  that  they  may  pierce  the  retina  at  the  same  spot ;  by  then  separating 
their  points,  the  retina  is  torn  between  them  (as  in  Fig.  71).  Generally 
a  little  oozing  of  the  subretinal  fluid  takes  place 
Kg.  71.  under  the  conjunctiva,  indeed  it  may  even  give 

rise  to  a  small  elevation.  The  vitreous  often  be- 
comes somewhat  turbid  after  the  operation,  but 
soon  clears  again,  and  then  the  small  tear  in  the 
retina  may  sometimes  be  detected.  The  points  of 
puncture  of  the  sclerotic  must  vary  of  course  vnih. 
the  position  and  extent  of  the  detachment,  but 
they  will  generally  lie  from  :J  to  |  an  inch  from  the 

*  Vide  Mr.  Bowman's  rerj  intereeting  Article,  **  On  Needle  Operations  in  cases 
of  Detached  Betina,"  "Ophth.  Hosp.  Keporte,"  iv,  138. 
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margin  of  the  oomea,  and  between  the  tendons  of  the  recti  mnscles. 
As  the  operation  gives  bat  little  pain,  chloroform  need  not,  as  a  mle, 
be  administered.  The  operation  is  generally  followed  by  some,  often 
by  very  considerable,  improvement  of  the  sight  and  the  state  of  the 
field  of  vision.  It  is  tme  that  this  improvement  is  mostly  bnt 
temporary,  and  that  the  operation  may  have  to  be  repeated  several 
times,  each  repetition  being  again  followed  by  a  diminntion  of  the 
detachment  and  amelioration  of  the  sight ;  such  repetitions  should  not, 
however,  follow  too  closely  upon  each  other,  otherwise  serious  irritation 
of  the  eye  may  be  set  up.  I  have  seen  instances  in  which  the  improve- 
ment after  one  operation  has  lasted  for  many  months,  and  Bowman  and 
Ghraefe  have  observed  cases  in  which  it  has  been  maintained  for  about 
two  years.  Arlt*  mentions  one  in  which  the  cure  still  continued 
14  months  after  the  operation. 

The  operation  is  free  from  danger,  and  is  generally  followed  by  but 
slight  symptoms  of  irritation. 

K  we  consider  the  striking  results  often  obtained  by  it,  and  com- 
pare these  with  the  want  of  success  accompanying  the  former  plan  of 
treatment,  it  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  its  adoption  is  to  be 
recommended.  From  my  own  favourable  experience  of  its  results  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  in  its  flEivour.  We  should,  however,  be 
careful  distinctly  to  warn  our  patients  that  the  efiect  may  only  be  slight 
and  temporary.  The  operation  should,  if  possible,  be  done  at  an  early 
stage,  so  as  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  detachment,  and  prevent  the  risk 
of  the  retina  undergoing  organic  changes,  leading  to  the  permanent 
impairment  of  its  perceptive  functions.  For  a  more  complete  exposition 
of  these  points  I  must  refer  to  the  above-mentioned  articles  of  Bowman 
and  Von  Graefe. 

I  should  mention  that  De  Wecker  employs  a  small  trocar  for  punc- 
turing the  retina,  which  he  enters  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  eye, 
and,  after  withdrawing  the  subretinal  fluid,  tears  the  retina  in  removing 
the  instrument. 

9.— EPILEPSY  OF  THE  RETINA. 

Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  has  described  a  very  peculiar  condition  of 
the  retina  met  with  during  the  epileptic  fit,  and  has  given  to  it  the 
name  of  "  epilepsy  of  the  retina."  With  regard  to  it  he  says  :t — "  In 
one  case,  however,  a  case  of  'epileptiform  convulsions,'  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  if  not  during  a  genuine 
fit,  at  least  during  a  condition  in  which  consciousness  was  lost,  and  in 
which   the  pupils,   ordinarily   small,    were    dilated  as  if  under  the 

•  "  Berioht  der  Wiener  Augenklinik,"  1867,  85. 
t  "  Boy.  Ophth.  Hosp.  BeporU,"  ir,  p.  14. 
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inflnenoe  of  atropine.  Tlie  optic  discs  were  extremely  pale.  Once  the 
vessels  disappeared  for  an  appreciable  time.  After  a  while,  howerer, 
they  reappeared  and  were  fonnd  to  vary  with  the  respiration.  When 
the  patient  tn-spired  the  yessels  disappeared,  retnming  again  on 
expiration,  like  lines  of  red  ink  on  white  paper."  It  appears  to  be  a 
temporary  complete  anssmic  condition  of  the  retina,  dependent  in  all 
probability  npon  a  contraction  of  the  retinal  vessels,  jnst  as  the 
nnconscionsness  occnrring  during  the  epileptic  fit  is,  according  to 
Brown-SeqnMrd,  dne  to  a  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and 
consequent  anflsmia  of  the  latter. 

10.— ISCHiEMIA  RETINA. 

In  this  affection,  the  retina  is  also  extremely  anemic,  the  arteries 
being  greatly  attenuated  and  almost  bloodless  ;  the  vehis  hypersomic, 
but  irregularly  filled ;  the  optic  disc  either  normal  or  but  slightly  pale, 
with  its  edges  perhaps  faintly  indistinct ;  the  tension  normal  and  the 
dioptric  media  clear.  The  blindness  comes  on  very  suddenly,  affects 
both  eyes,  and  is  complete.  Such  at  least  were  the  principal  symptoms 
in  cases  of  this  very  rare  affection  recorded  by  Alfred  Graefe,*  Both- 
mundt  and  Heddaus.^  In  Graefe's  case  the  patient,  a  little  girl 
5^  years  of  age,  suddenly  overnight  became  totally  blind  in  both  eyes, 
so  that  not  the  fiuntest  perception  of  light  remained.  On  examination, 
the  eyes  presented  the  following  appearances : — The  tension  of  the  eyes 
normal,  conjunctivas  very  pale,  the  eyeballs  of  marble  whiteness,  pupils 
much  dilated,  without  any  reaction  on  the  stimulus  of  light,  but  a  faint 
uniform  contraction  on  the  application  of  laudanum,  only  slight  increase 
in  dilatation  on  the  application  of  atropine.  With  the  ophthalmoscope, 
the  dioptric  media  were  found  transparent,  the  retinal  arteries  extremely 
attenuated,  the  veins  tortuous  and  dilated,  but  irregularly  so.  The 
retina  and  optic  nerve  were  normal,  the  outline  of  the  latter  being,  how- 
ever, very  slightly  indistinct. 

The  colour  of  the  skin,  but  especially  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
was  extremely  pale.  The  child  was  otherwise  perfectly  well ;  the  only 
peculiar  symptoms  being  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  which  was 
very  small,  and  numbered  160  beats  in  the  minute.  Qraefe  considered 
that  the  probable  cause  of  the  blindness  was  an  insufficient  supply  of 
blood  to  the  retina,  the  &int  and  rapid  contractions  of  the  heart  not 
being  sufficient  to  overcome  the  normal,  but  proportionately  too 
considerable,  intra-ocular  tension ;  he  therefore  gave  the  name  of 
"  ischffimia  retinsB*'  to  this  affection.  The  correctness  of  this  view  of 
the  cause  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  after  all  other  remedies,  such 

•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  viii,  1, 148.  f  "  Kl  Monfttebl./'  1866,  p.  106. 

X  lb.,  1865,  p.  285. 
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as  mercury,  suppurating  blisters  beliind  the  ears,  artificial  leeches  to 
the  temple,  etc.,  had  failed,  an  iridectomy,  made  upon  the  right  eye 
ten  days  after  the  complete  loss  of  sight,  proved  snccessfoL  The 
object  in  performing  this  operation  was  to  diminish  the  intra-ocnlar 
tension,  and  thus  to  obtain  mechanically  a  greater  filling  of  the  vessels 
ex  yacno.  Paracentesis  was  performed  on  the  left  eye.  The  effect  was 
most  marked  and  interesting ;  twenty  honrs  afber  the  operation  the 
child  conld,  with  the  right  eye,  see  the  movements  of  a  hand,  and  in 
two  days  count  fingers  up  to  2  feet,  the  pupil  acting  more  freely.  The 
paracentesis  having  proved  ineffectual  in  the  left  eye,  which  was  still 
absolutely  blind,  iridectomy  was  also  performed  on  this  eye  on  the  second 
day.  This  was  likewise  successful.  The  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms 
were  equally  fiiivourable,  for  on  the  third  day  afber  the  second  operation 
the  retinal  arteries  wei-e  found  to  be  normal,  as  also  the  veins,  excepting 
a  slight  irregularity  in  their  illness.  In  three  months,  the  sight  was 
perfectly  normal  in  each  eye.  Rothmund  mentions  two  similar  cases 
of  ischfemia  of  the  retina,  in  which  paracentesis  proved  effectual,  having, 
however,  to  be  repeated  in  the  second  case. 


ll.~EMBOLISM  OF  THE  CENTRAL  ARTERY  OF  THE 
RETINA  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  8). 

The  first  case  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  lead- 
ing to  sudden  and  complete  blindness,  was  diagnosed  by  Von  Qraefe.* 

The  patient  generally  complains  that  the  loss  of  sight  upon  the 
affected  eye  has  taken  place  very  suddenly,  and  is  so  great  that  he  can 
hardly  distinguish  between  light  and  dark.  On  ophthalmoscopic 
examination,  we  notice  very  marked  and  characteristic  appearances. 
The  optic  disc  is  very  blanched  but  transparent,  the  vessels  upon  it 
being  greatly  attenuated.  The  retinal  arteries  are  extremely  thin, 
resembling  small  narrow  threads,  and  are  perhaps,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  bloodless  and  changed  here  and  there,  for  the  whole  or  a  certain 
part  of  their  course,  iato  white  bands.  Sometimes  small  red  plugs  or 
coagula  may  be  noticed  in  the  vessels.  The  retinal  veins  are  also 
thinner,  irregularly  fiUed,  and  showing  in  some  of  the  branches  a  com- 
plete emptiness  for  a  part  of  their  course,  alternating  with  a  column  of 
blood  or  plugs  of  coagula.  In  Von  Qraefe's  case,  a  very  peculiar  con-, 
dition  was  observed  in  a  vein,  viz.,  a  very  irregular  movement  of  the 
column  of  blood,  which  moved  with  a  sudden  start  towards  the  optic 
nerve,  and  then  again  became  stationary ;  the  altematingly  full  and 
empty  portions  of  the  vessels  remaining  as  before,  excepting  that  their 
situation  was  changed.     The  next  change  is  observed  in  the  region 

•  "  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  t,  1, 136. 
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of  the  yellow  spot,  which  some  days  after  the  outset  of  the  affection 
becomes  opaqne  and  covered  by  a  fisdnt  blnish-grey  or  bloish-green 
film,  hiding  the  subjacent  choroid,  and  gradually  shading  off  at  the 
periphery  into  the  normal  retina.  This  opacity  is  due  to  a  serous  infil- 
tration of  the  retina  at  this  point,  and  varies  considerably  in  extent, 
reaching,  or  even  exceeding  somewhat,  the  size  of  the  optic  disc.  It  is 
generally  ovoid  in  shape,  with  its  longest  diameter  horizontal.  It  often 
shows  a  somewhat  mottled  appearance,  being  studded  with  small,  grey 
granules.  In  the  centre  of  the  film,  at  the  foramen  oentrale,  is  notioed 
a  marked,  bright  cheny-red  spot,  which  is  not  an  extravasation  of  blood, 
as  is  often  erroneously  supposed,  but  is  due,  as  Liebreich  has  pointed 
out,  to  the  &ct  that  at  this  point  the  retina  is  transparent,  permitting 
the  choroid  to  shine  through,  which  assumes  a  redder  tinge,  on  account 
of  the  contrast  with  the  surrounding  greyish-blue  opacity.  The  vessels 
running  towards  the  yellow  spot  are  often  hypersomic,  so  that  their 
finer  branchlets  can  be  distinctly  traced,  and  they  often  also  show  well- 
marked  blood  coagula. 

The  following  case,  which  came  under  my  care  at  King's  CoUege 
Hospital,  illustrates  well  the  appearances  presented  by  embolism  of  the 
central  artery  of  the  retina : — 

W.  P.,  fet.  42,  married,  has  always  been  in  good  health.  About  the 
beginning  of  April,  1867,  he  had  a  severe  cold,  which  kept  him  in  bed. 
On  the  second  morning  he  noticed  that  the  right  eye  was  somewhat  in- 
flamed, and  smarted,  and  on  trying  his  sight  he  foun^jl  that  it  was  much 
affected.  No  more  reliable  history  could  be  obtained.  On  May  I6th 
he  first  came  under  my  care.  The  right  eye  looks  healthy,  the  pupil 
somewhat  dilated  and  sluggish,  refracting  media  clear.  He  is,  how- 
ever, totally  blind,  being  hardly  able  to  distinguish  between  light  and 
dark.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  that  it  is  a  case  of  embolism  of 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  The  optic  disc  is  very  pale,  but 
transparent,  the  vessels,  on  its  expanse,  much  attenuated  and  ansomic, 
so  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  their  exact  relations  to  each 
other.  The  outline  of  the  disc,  and  the  retina  in  its  vicinity,  are  some- 
what hazy.  This  film-like  opacity  increases  in  density  and  extent 
towards  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot,  where  it  assumes  a  greyish-blue 
tint.  The  vessels  running  from  the  disc  towards  the  yellow  spot  are 
numerous  and  somewhat  hypersemic,  so  that  their  terminal  branches 
are  very  observable.  In  some,  the  blood  current  is  distinctly  inter- 
rupted, small  red  portions  of  vessel  alternating  with  bloodless  ones. 
I  could  not,  however,  on  the  closest  examination,  detect  any  jerky 
movement  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels ;  and  as  the  red  portions  of  the 
vessel  did  not  apparently  alter  their  position  during  several  weeks,  I 
attributed  them  to  blood  coagula  in  the  vessel.  In  the  centre  of  the 
yellow  spot  is  noticed  a  red,  cheriy-coloured  irregular  patch,  which 
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evidently  depends  upon  the  contrast  in  colour  above  referred  to. 
Another  smaller  red  patch  is  observed  somewhat  above  and  to  its  enter 
side,  resembling  it  in  appearance,  bat  being  due  to  an  effosion  of  blood. 
The  whole  aspect  of  this  region  otherwise  resembles  very  closely  the 
appearance  presented  in  the  fig^e  illustrating  embolism  of  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  8).  The  appearance  of  the  retinal 
vessels  is  also  very  characteristic  of  this  affection.  Thus,  firom  the 
lower  side  of  the  disc  a  small  artery  emerges,  which  is  perfectly  white 
in  the  disc  and  for  some  portion  of  its  course  over  the  retina  (about 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  disc),  where  it  becomes  again  filled  with 
blood.  It  looks,  indeed,  like  a  small  white  band.  The  accompanying 
vein  is  filled  for  a  short  distance  from  the  disc,  but  at  its  first  division 
there  is  a  well-maiked  plug,  and  on  the  peripheral  side  of  this,  it  is 
bloodless  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course.  Some  of  the  other 
vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disc  show  marked  irregularities  in  their 
fulness,  being,  at  certain  points,  hardly  apparent  or  resembling  small 
white  threads,  and  at  others  well  filled.  These  irregularities  extended 
even  to  some  of  the  peripheral  branches.  The  left  eye  was  quite  normal. 
The  heart  was  examined  by  Dr.  Dufl&n,  and  found  healthy.  Although 
the  patient's  health  is  good,  he  appears  suffering  from  some  cerebral 
affection,  as  he  is  very  forgetfdl,  inconsequent,  and  somewhat 
wandering. 

The  case  was  kept  under  constant  observation,  and  examined  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  Although  the  state  of 
some  of  the  blood-vessels  changed  somewhat,  no  marked  alteration  in 
the  condition  of  things  took  place  until  the  beginning  of  June,  when 
the  disc  became  more  vascular,  but  its  outline  more  indistinct,  the 
retina  at  its  margin,  more  especially  upwards,  looking  oedematous. 
The  vitreous  humour  became  clouded,  showing  difiuse  and  floating 
opacities.  At  the  lower  portion  of  the  fundus,  small  circumscribed 
specks  of  disseminated  choroiditis  were  observed.  In  about  a  fortnight 
two  large  extravasations  of  blood  appeared,  one  at  the  periphery  of  the 
fundus,  the  other  i*unning  &om  the  disc  to  the  upper  part  of  the  yellow 
spot.  They  were  evidently  situated  in  the  retina,  just  beneath  the  internal 
elastic  lamina,  as  they  covered  the  retinal  vessels,  and  were  uniform' 
and  smooth,  without  any  striated  appearance.  At  the  commencement 
of  July  he  was  sent  to  Walton  Convalescent  Hospital.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  October  his  eye  presented  the  following  appearance,  which  it  has 
retained  more  or  less  up  to  the  present  time.  The  vitreous  is  quite  clear, 
the  retina  is  undergoing  transparent  atrophy,  the  vessels  are  extremely 
small,  and  the  retina  is  so  thin  that  the  epithelium  of  the  choroid  can 
be  abnormally  well  seen.  The  inner  half  of  the  disc  is  covered  by  a 
thick  network  of  blood-vessels  (collateral  circulation),  which  are  so 
closely  arranged  that  they  present  the  appearance  of  an  extravasation 
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of  blood,  but  on  pressing  npon  the  eye,  they  can  be  emptied,  and  be 
observed  to  re-fiU  when  the  pressure  is  relaxed.  The  extraTasation 
running  from  the  disc  to  the  yellow  spot  has  disappeared,  but  that  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  fundus,  thoxigh  smaller,  is  yet  very  apparent. 

In  very  rare  instances  the  embolus  is  not  situated  within  the 
central  artery  of  the  retina  before  its  entrance  into  the  eyeball,  but  in 
one  of  its  branches  within  the  eye.  Then,  the  swelling  and  oedema  of 
the  retina,  the  alteration  in  the  vessels,  and  the  loss  of  sight  are  con- 
fined to  the  affected  segment  of  the  retina.  Such  cases  have  been 
recorded  by  Saemisch,*  Hirschman,t  and  Knapp.^  The  latter  insists 
strongly  upon  the  importance  of  testing  whether  any  pulsation  can  be 
induced  in  the  retinal  arteries  by  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  for  this 
symptom  is  of  great  diagnostic  value,  indicating  the  absence  or  pre- 
sence of  circulation  in  the  retinal  vessels.  For  if  no  pulsation  can  be 
produced,  it  shows  that  the  circulation  in  the  artery  is  arrested.  Knapp 
says,  "  In  such  eyes  only  whose  retinal  artery  was  obstructed  by  em- 
bolism or  injury,  I  never  could  produce  a  visible  beating  of  the  retinal 
arteries  during  the  first  week.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  before  the  end  of 
the  second  week  that  pulsation  could  again  be  seen  by  applying  pres- 
sure to  the  globe ;  and  at  this  time,  too,  the  calibre  of  the  retinal  vessels 
had  regained  half  or  two-thirds  of  its  normal  size."  Wbere  the 
embolism  is  confined  to  one  branch  of  the  central  artery,  we  find  thai 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  retina  is  more  or  less  oedematous  and 
opaque,  this  extending  perhaps  to  some  considerable  distance.  The 
calibre  of  the  afiected  vessel  is  greatly  diminished,  and  it  may,  as  well 
as  its  branches,  be  partly  or  entirely  bloodless,  in  the  last  case  looking 
like  a  thin  white  band,  In  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  field  of 
vision,  the  sight  is  entirely  and  suddenly  lost^  there  being  not  the  fiunteet 
glimmering  of  perception  of  light;  but  the  central  vision  may  be 
normal,  as  also  that  in  the  other  portions  of  the  visual  field.  In 
Knapp  s  case,  there  were  very  extensive  venous  hfiemorrhages  in  the 
corresponding  segment  of  the  retina.  It  appears  that,  even  although 
the  morbid  changes  in  the  retina  may  disappear,  the  serous  and 
hemorrhagic  effusions  becoming  absorbed,  the  retinal  veins  losing 
ilieir  dilatation  and  tortuosity,  and  a  collateral  circulation  being  esta- 
blished, this  segment  of  the  retina  never  regains  its  function,  and  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  visual  field  is  entirely  wanting. 

12.— HYPERESTHESIA  OF  THE  RETINA. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  this  affection  was 
generally  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the  retina,  and  we  still  meet 

•  "  Kl.  Monatobl.,"  1866,  p.  85.  f  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

J  " Knapp*s  Archiy./*  i,  1,  64.  Vide  abo  his  article  on  Embolism,  "A  f.  O.," 
xiv,  1,  207. 
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with  tills  error  in  some  books  treating  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Snch  a 
mistake  is  a  grave  one,  as  it  has  led  to  a  most  injndicions  and  improper 
treatment  of  cases  of  hypersBsthesia  retinsB,  viz.,  by  antiphlogistics, 
depletion,  salivation,  etc.,  thns  increasing  the  severity  and  the  duration 
of  the  symptoms. 

HypersBsthesia  of  the  retina  generally  occnrs  in  yonng  persons, 
especially  in  females  of  a  very  excitable,  nervous,  and  hysterical  tem- 
perament, and  in  delicate  feeble  health.  It  is  sometimes  due  to  an 
accident,  shock,  or  a  blow  on  the  eye,  etc.,  to  exposure  to  very  bright 
light,  snch  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  to  prolonged  use  of  the  eyes  by 
strong  artificial  light.  It  may  also  occur  without  any  apparent  cause, 
except  some  derangement  in  the  general  health,  more  especially  of  the 
uterine  functions. 

On  examining  the  eye,  we  find  that  there  is  intense  photophobia, 
together  with  lachrymation,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a  spasmodic 
twitching  of  the  eyelids,  or  even  a  severe  spasm  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle.  There  is  oflen  great  ciliary  neuralgia,  the  pain  extending 
to  the  face  and  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head.  The  retina  is 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  troubled  by  photopsies, 
such  as  bright,  dazzling  stars,  coloured  rings,  etc.,  before  the  eyes, 
these  photopsies  being  either  spontaneous,  or  very  easily  producible  by 
the  slightest  pressure  upon  the  eyeball.  Moreover  the  retina  retains 
impre^ions  for  an  abnormally  long  period,  so  that  if  any  object  is 
regarded,  its  image  is  retained  for  a  very  appreciable  space  of  time. 
The  eye  itself  will  be  found  quite  normal,  the  re&acting  media  clear, 
the  fundus  perfectly  healthy.  The  sight  is  but  very  slightly,  if  at  all 
impaired,  and  is  always  greatly  improved  when  the  intensity  of  the 
light  is  diminished  by  the  use  of  blue  glasses,  with  which  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  read  the  smallest  print.  But  whilst  the  central  vision 
is  perfect,  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  retina  is  ansosthetic,  so  that  the 
field  of  vision,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Yon  Qraefe,  is  markedly  concen- 
trically contracted.  This  fact  might  easily  mislead  a  superficial 
observer  to  mistake  it  for  a  case  of  commencing  amaurosis.  The 
phosphenes*  are,  however,  very  marked  in  the  portion  of  the  retina 
which  is  ansesthetic,  and  are  very  readily  produced  by  slight  pressure 
upon  the  eyeball. 

The  photophobia  is  oflen  most  severe,  the  patient  being  quite  unable 
to  &ce  the  light,  or  it  comes  on  directly  he  attempts  to  use  his  eyes  in 
reading,  etc.  It  is  always  greatly  relieved  by  the  use  of  dark  blue 
glasses.  Moorent  mentions  an  extraordinary  case  of  hypercesthesia,  in 
which  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  was  so  greatly  increased,  that  the 
patient  could  read  large  print  in  the  dark,  in  which  a  normal  eye  could 

*  The  luminous  rings  wliich  appear  when  the  ejeball  is  firmly  pressed, 
t  "  Ophthalmiatrisohe  Beobachtongen ,**  p.  271. 
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not  distingnish  a  letter.     It  was  indeed  a  true  case  of  nyctalopia.    All 
these  symptoms  had  become  deyeloped  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  treatment  must  consist  in .  improving  the  general  health,  en- 
conraging  the  patient,  and  diminishing  the  excitability  of  the  retina. 
If  the  photophobia  is  severe,  it  may  be  necessary  to  confine  the  patient 
in  complete  darkness  for  six  or  eight  days,  and  then  gradually  to 
accustom  him  to  an  increasing  amount  of  light  (Yon  Graefe).  In  ihe 
open  air  he  should  wear  blue  glasses.  Internally,  tonics  should  be 
administered,  more  especially  preparations  of  zinc  or  steel,  according 
to  the  special  indications  of  individual  cases.  Zinc  (either  the  vale- 
rianate or  lactate)  should  be  given  in  increasing  doses,  commencing 
with  from  I  to  1  grain  twice  a  day,  and  gradually  increasing  this  to  4  or 
even  5  grains.  Subsequently,  steel  and  quinine  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful. Oreat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  weaken  the  patient,  especially  by 
depletion.  Although  the  artificial  leech  may  be  occasionally  employed 
with  benefit,  it  must  be  used  with  extreme  care,  otherwise  it  is  apt 
to  increase  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  retard  the  cure.  I  prefer 
dry  cupping,  either  at  the  temple  or  the  back  of  the  neck.  If  the 
patient's  spirits  fire  much  depressed,  everything  must  be  done  to  cheer  • 
him  up  and  encourage  him  in  believing  in  a  speedy  cure. 

13.— TUMOURS  OP  THE  RETINA.* 

According  to  Virchowf  only  two  kinds  of  tumour  occur  in  the 
retina,  viz.,  Qlioma  and  Olio-sarcoma.  The  intra-ocular  tumour  gener- 
ally known  as  medullary  cancer,  encephaloid  tumour,  or  fungus 
hsBmatodes,  is  in  reality,  as  Virchow  has  shown,  developed  fix)m  thd 
retina.  As  it  originates  in  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  (neuroglia) 
of  the  retina,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  its  minute  structure,  closely 
resembles  cerebral  glioma,  he  has  termed  it  Qlioma  reiincBf  a  name 
which  has  been  already  extensively  adopted  by  British  and  Foreign 
pathologists. 

The  symptoms  presented  by  the  disease  are  generally  very  marked 
and  characteristic.  In  the  earlier  stages,  the  external  appearance  of 
the  eye  is  quite  healthy  and  normal,  there  being,  as  a  rule,  no  pain  or 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  But  the  sight  is  lost.  The  pupil  is  more 
or  less  widely  dilated,  and,  shining  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  is 
noticed  a  bright,  glistening,  yellowish- white  reflection,  which  is  often 
already  noticeable  at  some  little  distance.     On  account  of  this  yellow 

*  For  full  information  on  this  subject  I  would  refer  the  reader  especially  to 
Yirohow's  work  on  Tumours ;  to  Hirschberg's  monograph  "  Der  Markschwamm  der 
Betina ;"  to  Knapp's  "  Intraooulare  Geechwtilste ;"  and  to  yarioos  important  artidea 
by  Graefe,  Iwanofl,  Hirsohberg,  etc,  in  the  later  rolumes  of  Graefe's  Archiy. 

t  <<Die  krankhaften  GesehwtOBte/'  ii,  169. 
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laminons  reflex,  this  condition  was  formerly  called  ''  amaurotic  cat's- 
eye."  With  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  details  of  the  growth  can  be 
beautifully  seen.  At  the  outset,  the  disease  is  limited  to  one  portion  of 
the  retina,  which  becomes  opaque,  thickened,  and  somewhat  mottled 
in  appearance.  The  morbid  growth  gradually  increases  in  extent  and 
prominence,  until  it  protrudes  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish- white  nodu- 
lated mass  into  the  vitreous  humour.  According  to  Yirchow,  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumour  is  partly  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
original  mass,  and  partly  to  the  formation  of  new  foci  of  disease  in  its 
vicinity ;  and  hence,  on  becoming  larger,  the  growth  assumes  a  lobu- 
lated  appearance,  certain  portions  of  the  retina  being  thicker  than 
others.  On  the  expanse  of  the  tumour,  we  can  generally  observe  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  numerous  blood-vessels,  which  anastomose  very 
freely  with  each  other,  and  between  these  vessels  are  often  noticed  small 
effusions  of  blood.  Indeed,  these  tumours  are  very  vascular,  and  this 
&Lct,  as  Hirschberg*  points  out,  is  not  only  valuable  in  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view,  but  tends  to  explain  the  rapidly  developed  glaucomatous 
symptoms  and  the  temporary  atrophy  of  the  eyeball,  which  are  ofben 
noticed  in  eyes  affected  with  glioma. 

The  above  are  the  symptoms  generally  presented  by  the  disease 
when  the  surgeon  first  sees  it,  for  as  it  occurs  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  in  children,  litfcle  heed  is  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  sight,  and 
the  affection  is  unnoticed  until  the  attention  of  the  parents  is  arrested 
by  the  bright  yellow  reflex  coming  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and 
only  then  is  medical  aid  sought.  Hence  we  but  seldom  enjoy  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  earliest  development  of  the  disease,  and  of 
following  its  gradual  progress.  In  the  very  earliest  stage,  there  are 
noticed,  according  to  Yon  Graefe,f  numerous  small  white  patches,  of 
varying  size,  which  lie  partly  behind  the  retinal  vessels,  and  partly 
pervade  the  retina  as  far  as  its  inner  surface,  and  then  give  rise, 
already  at  a  very  early  stage,  to  a  marked  elevation.  They  may  be 
distinguished  from  inflammatory  infiltrations  of  the  retina  by  their 
circular,  sharply  defined  outline,  the  periphery  of  such  figures  not 
being  broken  up  into  punctated  or  striated  opacities,  as  occurs  in  the 
latter  case.  Moreover,  they  are  of  a  decidedly  white  tint,  and  not  of 
the  creamy  yellow  hue  met  with  in  inflammatory  infiltrations.  These 
small  patches  soon  coalesce,  and  increase  in  size  and  thickness,  but 
spread  at  first  only  along  the  surface.  But  as  the  disease  advances, 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  retina  bulges  forward  (Hirschberg),J  the 
little  iadividoal  nodules  which  are  thus  formed,  coalesce  and  give  rise 
at  a  circumscribed  spot  to  a  lobulated  cauliflower  growth  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  retina  (glioma  retiosB  circumscriptum  tuberosum).    At 

•  "  A  f.  O:,"  XTi,  2,  50.  t  Ibid.,  p.  129.  t  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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this  period,  there  is  already  noticed  a  considerable  dissemination  of 
secondary  foci.  The  retina  is  generally  already  partially  detached  at  a 
very  early  stage,  and  the  tension  of  the  eye  mostly  somewhat  increased* 
The  detachment  is  often  peculiarly  defined,  perhaps  forming  an  acute 
angle,  at  whose  apex  a  white  patch  may  be  noticed  (Graefe).*  The 
peculiar  reflex  and  the  details  of  the  tumour  are  rendered  still  more 
marked  and  conspicuous  on  the  retina  becoming  detached.  When  the 
disease  is  more  advanced,  and  the  whole  retina  is  implicated  in  it  and 
thickened,  the  detachment  is  generally  complete  and  funnel-shaped, 
the  apex  being  situated  at  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  base  at  the  ora 
serrata.  EInappt  describes  a  very  curious  case  in  which  the  glioma 
sprung  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  retina,  protruded  into  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  was  covered  not  only  by  the  portion  of  retina  which  it 
implicated,  but  by  a  second  envelope  of  detached  retina,  including  its 
ciliary  portion.  As  a  rule,  the  morbid  growth  can  be  very  readily 
detached  from  the  choroid,  but  in  some  cases  the  retina  is  firmly  glued 
to  the  latter  (yirchow),^  the  tumour  graduaUy  filling  ihe  eyeball  and 
causing  the  vitreous  humour  to  shrink  and  become  absorbed  to  a  cor- 
responding  degree.  The  retina  in  such  cases  becomes  folded  Inwards, 
so  that  the  different  folds  are  super-imposed  upon  each  other. 

When  the  growth  enlarges  still  more,  the  lens  and  iris  become 
pushed  forward  towards  the  cornea,  the  lens  often  becoming  opaque 
and  partially  or  even  completely  absorbed.  The  intra-ocular  tension, 
which  has  generally  been  already  for  some  length  of  time  augmented, 
becomes  now  very  markedly  increased,  and  this  may  be  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  and  severe  pain.  The  state 
of  the  eye-tension  is  of  consequence  with  regard  to  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  an  intra-ocular  tumour  and  a  simple  detachment  of 
the  retina,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  is  as  a  rule  always  diminished.  As 
glioma  occurs  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  young  children,  in  whom 
glaucoma  is  hardly  ever  met  with  as  a  primary  affection,  an  increase  in 
the  intra-ocular  tension  (other  causes  for  this  being  absent)  should  at 
once  arouse  our  suspicions  (Graefe). § 

When  the  tumour  has  filled  the  cavity  of  the  eyeball,  the  latter 
generally  soon  gives  way  at  some  point  The  perforation  takes  place 
at  the  cornea  or  near  its  margin,  or  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
sclerotic,  and  but  seldom  at  its  posterior  part.  Perforation  at  the 
latter  situation,  and  the  extension  of  the  growth  into  the  orbit  must 
be  suspected  if  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  markedly  curtailed, 
and  the  eye  protruded.  When  the  tumour  has  once  burst  through  the 
coats  of  the  eyeball,  its  growth  is  very  rapid.  It  sprouts  forth  between 
the  eyelids,  which  are  greatly  swollen  and  often  much  everted,  and 

•  "  A  f.  O.,"  p.  129.  t  Knapp's  "  Arohir.,"  ii,  1, 168. 

J  Loc.  dt.,  p.  162.  §  "  A.  f .  O.,"  xir,  2, 130. 
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acquires,  from  its  expostire  to  the  atmospliere  and  external  irritants,  a 
dnsky-red,  fleshy,  and  very  vascnlar  appearance,  and  hence  the  name 
"fnngos  hfematodes."  From  it  there  exndes  a  sanions  flnid,  which 
becomes  cmsted  on  its  surface,  and  if  any  excoriation  of  the  latter 
occurs,  the  tumour  bleeds  very  freely. 

Sometimes,  howeyer,  the  disease  does  not  run  so  regular  a  course, 
for  after  the  tumour  has  attained  a  certain  size  within  the  eye,  symp- 
toms of  irido-choroiditis  supervene,  the  pupil  becomes  blocked  up  with 
lymph,  the  eye-tension  BelUs  below  the  normal  standard,  and  the 
disease  for  a  time  assumes  the  character  of  an  irido-choroiditis,  passing 
on  to  temporary  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  The  latter  is  generally  due 
to  suppuratiye  choroiditis,  but  may,  in  rare  instances,  be  also  caused 
by  suppuration  of  the  cornea  (Von  Graefe).  Together  with  this 
atrophied  condition  of  the  eyeball,  there  are  often  very  intense,  spon- 
taneous paroxysms  of  pain,  the  eye  itself  being  but  slightly,  if  at 
all,  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Whereas  in  the  atrophy  dependent  upon 
irido-cyclitis,  the  reverse  obtains.  But  the  most  intense  and  sudden 
pain  occurs  if  intra-ocular  haemorrhage  takes  place.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  the  symptoms  of  an  intra-ocular  tumour  again  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  partially  atrophied  eyeball,  the  tension  increases,  the 
tumour  augments  in  size,  the  cornea  or  sclerotic  gives  way,  and  a 
rapidly  increasing  morbid  growth  sprouts  forth. 

Yirchow  considers  that  glioma  commences  in  the  external  layers 
of  the  retina,  more  especially  the  connective  tissue  elements  of  the 
granular  layers,  and  Knapp  believes  that  it  begins  in  the  external 
granular  layer.  Schweigger*  thought  it  probable  that  it  originated  in 
the  internal  granular  layer,  and  Hirschbergf  has  succeeded  in  proving 
the  truth  of  this  supposition,  having  found  in  one  case  that  the  disease 
commenced  in  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  in  the  inner  granular  layer  of 
the  retina.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  retinal  tissues 
often  disappear  almost  entirely,  so  that  it  is  then  quite  impossible  to  trace 
its  origin.;];  The  membrana  limitans  interna  and  the  innermost  portion 
of  the  trabecular  connective  tissue  fibres  (Stiitzfasem),  seem  to  resist 
the  longest,  and  may,  according  to  Virchow,  be  often  traced  within  the 
tumour,  and  seen  to  divide  it  into  segments.  Iwanoff§  distinguishes 
two  forms  of  glioma;  one,  in  which  the  disease  commences  in  the 
internal  granular  layer  and  extends  outwards ;  the  other  in  which  it 
begins  in  the  layer  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres  and  extends  inwards. 

The  principal  masses  of  tumour  are  composed  of  aggregations  of 

•  "  A.  f .  O.,"  Ti,  2,  826.  t  lb.,  xir,  2,  40. 

t  For  further  informatioii  upon  the  anatomical  character  of  these  tninotirB, 
I  would  also  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Hulke's  valuable  papers  on  "  Intra-ocular 
Cancer,"  "  B.  L.  H.  O.  Rep.,"  iii,  ir,  and  t. 
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nnclei  and  cells.  The  latter  are  ronnd  or  oval,  small  in  size,  and  occa- 
sionallj  have  small  prolongations.  They  are  sometimes  arranged  in 
rows,  and  contain  one  or  more  nnclei.  The  free  nnclei  are  small  and 
ronnd,  and,  according  to  Virchow,  correspond  exactly  to  the  little 
light-refiracting  nnclei  of  the  grannlar  layer.  The  inter-cellular  sab- 
stance  is  so  scanty  that  it  can  be  hardly  distinguished,  but  on  adding 
chromic  acid  it  becomes  finely  granular.  In  the  soft  variety  of  the 
tumour  the  cells  are  larger  than  in  the  hard,  and  in  the  latter  the 
cellular  tissue  is  fibrillated.  The  tumour  may  subsequently  undergo 
fatty  and  chalky  degeneration.  Sometimes  the  cells  augment  in  size 
or  assume  a  spindle  shape,  and  the  nuclei  increase  in  number,  and  then 
the  morbid  growth  must  be  considered  to  be  of  a  sarcomatous  nature. 
Indeed  Virchow  has  shown  that  the  tumour  sometimes  assumes  a 
mixed  character,  one  part  resembUng  glioma  in  structure,  another 
sarcoma,  so  that  it  may  be  termed  "  glio-sarooma,"  and  he  thinks  this 
to  be  far  more  dangerous  in  character  than  simple  glioma.* 

Virchow  thinks  that  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  cannot  be  drawn 
between  glioma  and  inflammatory  neoplasms  of  the  retina,  as  the 
former  may  in  its  course  be  accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms. 
He  considers  **  that  the  name  glioma  is  apposite,  as  the  neo-plastio  for- 
mation, eyen  if  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  assumes  a  more  permanent 
character  and  tumour-like  form,  it  being,  however,  of  course,  always 
understood  that  its  structure  must  be  composed  of  homologous  elements. 
A  suppurative  retinitis  can  never  give  rise  to  glioma."  t 

Von  Graefe,  however,  does  not  believe  that  glioma  is  due  to  an 
inflammatory  hyperplasia,  and  thinks  that  observations  which  have 
been  advanced  in  support  of  such  a  view,  have  depended  either  upon 
the  fact  that  the  sequelaB  of  intra-ocular  inflammations,  6.^.,  plastic 
inflammations  of  the  vitreous  humour,  or  subretinal  deposits,  have 
been  mistaken  for  gliomas ;  or  that  the  first  period  of  the  tumour  has 
been  completely  overlooked,  and  the  consecutive  inflammatory  cpmpli- 
cations  were  supposed  to  form  the  origin  of  the  disease.  Moreover,  as 
he  points  out,  clinical  observation  shows  a  marked  difference  between 
the  first  period  of  glioma  and  an  inflammatory  hyperplasia. 

The  question  whether  glioma  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  malignant  disease 
is  still  considered  doubtful  by  some  observers.  Von  Graefe, :]:  how- 
ever, speaks  in  the  most  decided  manner  as  to  its  malignancy,  and 
thinks  that  this  increases  with  the  length  of  its  existence  and  the 
increase  of  its  development.  It  has  been  thought  that  glioma  differs 
from  sarcomatous  tumours  of  the  choroid,  etc.,  in  this,  that  it  does  not 
appear  secondarily  to  affect  distant  organs,  being  only  prone  to  local 

•  "  Krankhafte  GeBchwfilrte,"  ii,  167.  t  I<oa  dt,  159. 

t  «  A.  f.  O.,"  xir,  2, 110. 
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infectioii  ;*  bnt  tliis  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Hnlkef  mentions 
a  case  in  whieli  the  retinal  glioma  in  each  eye  extended  aboye  tbe  optic 
nerves  within  the  skoll,  and  in  which  he  distinctly  observed  the  growth 
of  the  glioma  in  the  connective  tissue  separating  the  bundles  of  nerve 
fibres  in  the  nerve  trunk,  in  front  of  the  optic  commissure.  The  pro- 
pagation of  the  disease  from  the  retina  occurs  in  two  directions — (1)< 
towards  the  choroid ;  (2)  to  the  optic  nerve ;  and  the  implication  of 
the  latter  is,  according  to  Hirschberg,  far  more  frequent  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  occurring  almost  without  an  exception  and  in  a 
tolerably  short  space  of  time  afber  the  orig^  of  the  disease  in  the 
retina.  Out  of  the  eight  cases  which  he  reports,  |  the  optic  nerve  was 
implicated  in  six,  and  in  most  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  this 
tendency  to  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  optic  nerve  and  thence  to 
the  brain,  is  to  be  sought  the  extreme  danger  of  retinal  glioma,  for  a 
secondary  tumour  of  the  brain  may  be  formed,  or  encephaliUa  ensue. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  excising  the  eye  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
and  dividing  the  optic  nerve  as  far  back  as  possible.  The  first  retro- 
ocular  extension  of  the  disease  is  very  difficult  to  diagnose,  but  Yon 
Oraefe§  has  found  that  when  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve  has 
ensued,  the  eyeball  becomes  sUghtly  more  prominent,  and  its  lateral 
movements  somewhat  curtailed.  There  is  also  more  resistance  felt,  if 
the  eye  is  pressed  back  into  the  orbit,  and  the  little  furrow  between 
the  eyelids  and  wall  of  the  orbit  is  obliterated.  When  the  orbital 
adipose  tissue  is  once  implicated,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  very 
rapid.  ElnappH  has  shown  that  the  propagation  of  the  disease  to 
neighbouring  tissues  occurs  in  two  ways ;  1,  by  dissemination  of  germs  ; 
2,  by  direct  contact. 

The  ccmaes  of  glioma  are  quite  obscure ;  but  in  some  cases  it  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  traumatic  origin.  It  occurs  in  children  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  eleven,  and,  according  to  Hirschberg,  no  authentic  case  is 
recorded  in  which  it  was  observed  after  the  age  of  twelve.  It  may, 
according  to  Travers,  be  sometimes  congem'tal,  he  having  extirpated 
such  an  eye  in  a  child  of  eight  months  old.  Sometimes  both  eyes  are 
affected  with  the  disease,  and  in  such  cases  Graefe  thinks  that  we  must 
not  consider  the  affection  as  having  been  propagated  from  one  eye  to  the 
other  by  way  of  the  chiasma,  for  in  the  cases  of  Saunders  and  Hayes, 
reported  by  Wardrop,  the  optic  nerve  of  the  secondarily  affected  eye 
was  found  to  be  quite  normal.  Nor  does -the  idea  of  a  dyscrasia  hold 
good,  on  account-  of  the  general  immunity  of  ofcher  organs  from 
metastatic  gliomata.     Yon  Graefe  rather  seeks  the  explanation  in  the 

*  Khapp  records  a  case  of  glioma  of  the  retina  in  which  there  were  found,  after 
death,  secondaiy  gliomata  in  the  lirer,  lung,  and  the  diploe  of  the  skull.  Op.  oit., 
p.  6.  t  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  v,  172. 

I  "  A.  f.  O,"  xiy,  2,  66.  §  Ibid.,  xir,  2, 137.  ||  Op.  cit. 
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peculiar  Bymmetay  wliich  ezistB  between  the  two  eyes,  the  mflnenoe 
of  which  is  so  often  and  rerj  markedly  illnstrated  in  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  ^e.  In  some  instances,  glioma  appears  to  be  here- 
ditary, and  occors  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  Thns 
Lerche  mentions  fonr  children  being  affected  with  it  ont  of  a  family  of 
seven ;  Sichel  saw  it  in  fonr  children  of  the  same  mother.  The  children 
affected  with  glioma  are,  often  of  a  pecnliu'ly  fiur  and  beantifnl  com- 
plexion, although  perhaps  somewhat  delicate  in  constitation. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease  is  always  extremely  grave,  as  the 
affiaction  is  very  apt  to  recur,  and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  optio 
nerve  is  not  already  implicated,  even  alUiongh  the  intra-ocolar  tumour 
may  still  be  very  small.  For  this  reason,  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  eye  should  be  very  strongly  urged  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of 
glioma  is  established,  for  this  is  the  only  chance  of  saving  the 
patient's  life.  The  opinion  that  the  disease  may  become  spontaneously 
arrested,  or  may  retrograde,  is,  according  to  Yon  Ghraefe,  quite 
erroneous.  For  he*  has  found  that  the  affection  progresses  steadily  and 
surely,  indeed  with  greats*  steadiness  than  sarcoma  of  the  choroid, 
and  (hat^  reckoning  from  the  earliest  i^pearance  of  the  disease,  when 
the  tumour  still  only  occupies  a  small  portion  of  the  eye,  frx>m  one  to 
three  years  elapse  before  its  extra-ocular  development  becomes  manifest. 
In  those  cases  in  whidi  this  occurs  at  a  very  early  age,  eg.,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  year  of  the  child's  life,  he  considers  it  probable 
that  the  glioma  was  congenital. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  surgeons,  that  the  extirpation  of  the  eye 
is  useless,  as  the  disease  is  sure  quickly  to  recur  and  end  &tally.  But 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  several  years  have  elapsed  after  the  opera- 
tion, without  a  return  of  the  disease.t  The  rule  is,  therefore,  to  remove 
the  eye  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  so  that  there  may  be  the  chance 
of  the  optic  nerve  being  still  unaffected. 

The  chief  danger  is,  that  the  disease  should  extend  to  the  brain,  or 
that  the  tumour,  increasing  more  and  more  in  size,  should  perforate 
the  eyeball,  and  from  the  severe  pain,  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
tumour,  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage,  etc.,  undermine  the  patient's 
health.  Cerebral  complications  should  be  suspected,  if  the  patient 
becomes  drowsy,  languid,  and  stupid,  lying  about  and  sleeping  a  great 
deal,  if  there  is  great  and  constant  headache,  or  if  symptoms  of 
paralysis  manifest  themselves.  But  even  when  the  tumour  has  burst 
through  the  coats  of  the  eyeball,  and  is  frmgating  extensively,  its 
removal  is  advisable,  more  especially  if  there  is  much  pain  and 
hfemorrhage.  It  must,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  only 
chance  of  prolonging  life,  and  of  alleviating  the  dreadful  sufferings  of 

•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xiT,  2, 135. 

t  Vide  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep./'  ir.  87 ;  abo  V.  Qraefe's  Article,  loc.  cit. 
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the  patient.  In  excising  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve  should  be  divided 
very  &r  back,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  remove  all  the  disease.  Von 
Graefe  was  in  the  habit,  in  such  cases,  of  passing  a  neurotome  (after 
he  has  divided  the  conjunctiva)  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  to  the 
bottom  of  the  latter,  then  pulling  the  eye  fas  ar  forward  as  possible, 
and  dividing  the  optic  nerve  quite  close  to  the  optic  foramen ;  he  then 
proceeded  with  the  excision  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the  disease  has 
extended  to  the  tissue  of  the  orbit,  it  will  be  advisable  to  apply  the 
chloride  of  zinc  paste  after  the  removal  of  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  destroy, 
if  possible,  all  the  morbid  tissue. 

14.— ATROPHY  OF  THE  RETINA. 

Atrophy  of  the  retina  is  met  with  as  the  final  stage  of  many  of  the 
intra-ocular  inflammations,  of  glaucoma,  and  cerebral  amaurosis.  It 
may  be  partial  and  confined  to  certain  portions  or  elements  of  the  retina, 
or  complete,  the  whole  retina  becoming  greatly  attenuated  and  changed 
into  a  thin,  transparent,  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  which  is  so  delicate 
that  the  details  of  the  choroid  can  be  seen  with  unusual  distinctness, 
and  the  fiiint,  normal  reflex  of  the  retina  is  entirely  absent.  The 
retinal  vessels  become  excessively  attenuated,  and  at  last  changed  into 
thin  streaks  or  lines,  or  disappear  more  or  less  completely.  The  optic 
nerve  at  the  same  time  shows  all  the  symptoms  of  advanced  degenera- 
tion (perhaps  glaucomatous  excavation)  and  atrophy.  In  the  retinal 
atrophy  which  ensues  upon  inflammation,  the  retina  is  generally  for  a 
time  more  or  less  opaque,  and  studded  perhaps  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  exudation,  but  subsequently  it  becomes  more  and  more 
thinned  and  transparent.  Deposits  of  pigment  and  cholesterine  are 
sometimes  noticed  in  the  atrophied  tissue. 

15.— CYSTS  IN  THE  RETINA. 

These  may  occur  in  varying  number,  and  differ  in  size  from,  a  small 
pea  to  a  hazel  nut.  On  a  section  of  the  globe,  they  appear  to  the  naked 
eye  as  small  transparent  vesicles,  studded  over  the  outer  portion  of  the 
retina.  They  are  probably  produced  by  the  development  of  colloid 
material  in  the  external  granular  layer,  and  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
radiating  trabecular  fibres  (Iwanoff).*  The  latter  form  the  outer  and 
lateral  walls  of  the  cyst,  the  inner  wall  being  formed  by  the  internal 
layers  of  the  retina.  Mr.  Vernon  has  met  with  cysts  in  the  retina  in 
four  instances. 

•  "  m.  Monatsbl.,"  1864,  p.  417. 
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Chapter  IX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVK 


1.— HTPEILEMIA  OP  THE  OPTIC  NBBVB. 

Htpulbmu  of  the  optic  nerve  is  a  part  symptom  of  hjpenemia  of  the 
retina  and  choroid.  This  condition  is  characterized  by  the  optic  disc 
being  mnch  reddened,  its  minute  yessels  are  fuller  and  more  oon- 
spicnons,  and  its  margin  is  indistinct  and  hazy,  so  that  it  is  not  sharply 
defined  against  the  smronnding  retina ;  this  haziness  is  least  marked  at 
the  temporal  sida  In  some  cases  fisdnt  radiating  stripes  can  be  seen 
passing  slightly  oyer  into  the  retina.  In  that  form  which  accompanies 
hypersBmia  of  the  choroid  ihe  disc  is  also  reddened,  bnt  this  ceases  at 
the  sclerotic  ring,  and  the  margin  of  the  disc  is  eyerywhere  sharply  and 
clearly  defined  (Manthner). 

2.— INFLAMMATION    OP   THE    OPTIC   NERVE   (OPTIC 
NEURITIS,  NEURO-RETINITIS)  Plate  VI,  Figs.  13  and  14. 

Infiammation  of  the  optic  nerye  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
ophthalmoscopic  symptoms.  At  the  ontset,  there  exists  a  certain  degree 
of  hypersBmia  and  CBdema  of  the  optic  nerye  entrance  and  of  the  retina 
in  its  yidnity,  so  that  the  disc  appears  abnormallly  red  and  somewhat 
opaqoe  and  swollen,  its  outline  bdng  hazy  and  indistinct.  In  some  cases 
the  neoritis  is  partial,  the  serous  infiltration  and  swelling  being  at  first 
chiefly  or  entdrely  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  disc.  But  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  soon  become  more  marked.  The  optic  disc 
becomes  enlarged,  swollen,  and  prominent,  and  its  outline  irregular 
and  indistinct  (from  proliferation  of  the  connectiye  tissue  elements),  so 
that  it  passes  oyer  into  the  retina  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 
Moreoyer,  the  smooth,  transparent,  delicate  pink  appearance  of  the  disc 
is  lost,  and  it  assumes  an  opaque  reddish-grey  tint ;  the  hypertrophy  of 
its  connectiye  tissue  nerye  causing  it  to  appear  striated  and  *'  woolly." 
On  account  of  the  great  swelling  and  prominence  of  the  disc,  it  can 
be  seen  at  some  little  distance  in  the  erect  image;  the  refraction 
haying  in  fact  become  hypermetropic.     The  inflammation  generally 
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extends  more  or  less  on  to  the  retina  in  the  vicinitj  of  the  disc, 
rendering  the  former  hazy  and  indistinct.  The  appearance  of  the  retinal 
vessels  is  also  markedly  changed.  The  yeins  are  much  dilated,  dark, 
and  often  very  tortaons,  dipping  here  and  there  into  the  infiltration,  so 
as  to  be  more  or  less  covered  and  hidden  by  it,  and  interrupted  in 
their  course.  The  arteries  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  so  much 
diminished  in  calibre  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable.  On  account  of 
the  development  of  numerous  small  vessels  on  the  disc,  the  latter  is 
very  red  and  vascular,  its  edge  looking  perhaps  bjs  if  it  vrere  covered 
by  a  reddish  fringe.  On  and  around  the  disc  are  scattered  numerous 
striated  blood  extravasations  of  varying  size  and  shape.  On  using  a 
high  magnifying  power,  we  are  often  able  to  make  out  that  the  apparent 
hsBmorrhagic  efiusions  in  reality  consist  of  minute,  closely  packed, 
newly-developed  blood-vessels.  The  inflammatory  swelling  and  exuda- 
tion may,  however,  be  so  considerable  that  the  vessels  are  completely 
hidden  on  the  disc,  and  can  only  be  followed  up  to  its  margin,  and  only 
here  and  there  can  the  outline  of  a  vessel  be  fsdntly  traced  on  its 
expanse.  Although  cases  of  retinitis,  more  especially  the  parenchy- 
matous and  nephritic,  are  generally  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of 
inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve,  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  the 
description  of  optic  neuritis  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  and  not  as  a  part 
symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  retina. 

We  may  distinguish  two  principal  forms  of  optic  neuritis,  viz., 
1.  The  ^^  engorged  pa^Ua,*^*  (Stauung's  papille  of  V.  Graefe),  in  which 
the  inflammation  commences  in  the  papilla  (optic  disc)  and  extends 
upwards  along  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  but  generally  stopping  short  at 
the  lamina  cribrosa.  Hence  it  might  very  well  be  teimed  "  ascending  '* 
neuritis. 

2.  The  "  descending  neuritis,^*  in  which  the  inflammation  commences 
extra-ocularly  and  extends  downwards  to  the  optic  disc. 

The  engorged  pwpilla  is  almost  always  due  to  an  impediment  in  the 
circulation  within  the  nerve,  which  may  be  caused  by  an  intra-orbital 
tumour  pressing  upon  the  latter,  or  by  an  increase  in  the  intra-cranial 
pressure,  and  consequent  retardation  and  impediment  of  the  circulation 
in  the  optic  nerve.  This  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation  . 
in  the  central  vessels  of  the  retina  is  soon  followed  by  serous  infiltra- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve,  and  subsequently  by  inflammatory  proliferation 
of  its  connective  tissue  elements.  Hence,  there  is  a  considerable 
swelling  of  the  nerve,  and  as  the  firm  scleral  ring  cannot  yield,  but 
closely  embraces  it,  the  nerve  is  here  more  or  less  strangulated,  which 
impedes  the  circulation  still  more.     The  irritation  produced   by  this 

*  The  ''isduemia  of  the  disc "  of  Dr.  Allhutt,  whose  work  on  the  ophthalmo- 
toope  I  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
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oompressioii  is  soon  followed  by  inflammation.  Iwanoff,*  however, 
narrates  a  case  of  nenritis  optica  in  which  the  ophthalmoecopic  sjmp* 
toms  of  engorged  papilla  and  hyperemia  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina 
were  very  marked,  and  lasted  for  more  than  twelve  months ;  and  yet, 
on  microscopical  examination,  no  inflammatory  changes  were  found  in 
the  nerve,  but  only  hyperssmia  of  the  vessels,  great  dilatation  of  the 
capillaries,  and  slight  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissne,  bat  the 
nerve  fibres  were  qoite  nnaflected. 

Yon  Oraefef  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  connection  between 
optic  neuritis  and  affections  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  orbit.  According  to  him,  the  engorged  papilla  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  great,  but  perhaps  partial,  swelling  and  prominence  of 
the  disc,  numerous  and  considerable  haemorrhages  on  and  around  ihe 
papilla,  and  great  dilatation,  darkness,  and  tortuosity  of  the  veins ;  the 
arteries  being  on  the  contrary  very  small,  attenuated,  and  often  almost 
bloodless.  The  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  retina  is  confined  to 
the  dose  vicinity  of  the  nerve  entrance. 

In  the  descending  neuritis  the  tissue  of  the  nerve  is  more  di£fu8ely 
clouded,  but  the  swelling  and  redness  of  the  disc  are  much  less,  and 
its  tint  is  of  a  faint  grey.  The  opacity  of  the  retina  is  more  diffuse 
and  extensive,  and  reaches  deeper  into  its  structure.  The  retinal 
arteries  are  considerably  diminished  in  calibre,  but  the  veins  are  less 
dilated  and  tortuous  than  in  the  engorged  papilla.  On  account  of  the 
more  extensive  imj^cation  of  the  retina,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of 
white  patches  on  it,  the  disease  sometimes  assumes  a  certain  similarity 
to  nephritic  retinitis,  and  might  even  be  mistaken  for  it  by  a  superficial, 
careless  observer.  The  chief  points  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
these  two  diseases  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  article  upon  the 
"  Retinitis  Albuminurica  "  (page  376).  On  account  of  its  involving  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  the  retina,  this  form  may  be  called  "  neuro* 
retinib's."  As  Iwanoff  points  out,^  the  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve 
which  ensues  secondarily  upon  inflammation  of  the  retina  (e.^.,  neph* 
ritic  retinitis)  or  choroid  might  justly  and  appropriately  be  termed 
"  intra-ocnlar  neuritis.*' 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  distinctive  characters  of  these 
two  forms  of  neuritis  are  not  often  so  strongly  marked,  and  also  that 
the  one  may  pass  over  into  the  other,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  mixed 
group  of  ophthalmoscopic  i^pearances.  Sometimes  in  the  descending 
neuritis,  the  opacity,  swelling,  and  redness  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
periphery  of  the  disc,  the  central  portion  being  relatively  but  little 
involved,  and  this  has  hence  been  called  "  peri-neuritis." 

In  some  cases  of  optic  neuritis  in  children,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  met 

•  "  Kl.  MonikUbl./'  1868,  421.  f  "  A  f.  O.,"  vii,  2,  68. 

X  «KI.  MonaUbl.,"  1868,  423. 
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with  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the  retina  in  the  region  of  the  yellow 
spot,  viz.,  a  group  of  highly  refractive  globules,  resembling  at  the  first 
glance  a  cluster  of  spider's  eggs ;  these  groups  are  almost  symmetrical 
and  very  definite.* 

When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  subside,  the  morbid  products 
become  gradually  absorbed,  the  swelling  and  prominence  of  the  papilla 
diminish,  and  it  gradually  becomes  flattened ;  at  the  same  time  assum- 
ing a  paler  tint,  the  neighbouring  retina  remaining  perhaps  a  little 
clouded.  The  retinal  veins  diminish  in  size  and  tortuosity,  the  blood 
extravasations  become  absorbed,  the  opacity  of  the  retina  disappears, 
and  the  disc  may  gradually  regain  a  more  normal  appearance,  and 
vision  may  be  restored.  As  the  swelling  and  infiltration  of  the  nerve 
are  far  more  considerable  in  the  engorged  papilla  than  in  the  de- 
scending neuritis,  the  absorption  is  also  less  rapid  than  in  the  latter.  In 
severe  cases,  recovery  is,  however,  the  exception  not  the  rule,  for  the 
nerve  generally  becomes  atrophied.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which 
vision  is  restored,  the  disc  remains  somewhat  opaque  and  of  a  palish 
creamy  tint.  We  are,  however,  generally  able  for  a  long  time  to  dis- 
tinguish the  atrophy  ensuing  upon  optic  neuritis,  from  that  which  is 
met  with  in  cerebral  or  cerebro-spinal  amaurosis,  and  which  is  termed 
simple  or  progressive  atrophy.  In  the  atrophy  consecutive  upon  optic 
neuritis,  the  outline  of  the  disc  remains  somewhat  hazy  and  indistinct, 
and  does  not  show  the  clearly  cut,  sharply  defined  contour  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  other  form.  The  disc  may  also  remain  somewhat 
swollen,  and  its  whiteness  lacks  transparency  and  lustre,  being  dull 
and  of  an  opaque  and  somewhat  creamy  tint.  The  retinal  veins,  more- 
over, retain  for  a  long  time  a  certain  degree  of  dilatation  and  tortuosity, 
but,  as  time  passes  on,  these  difierences  gradually  fade  away,  and  finally 
the  disc  assumes  the  appearance  of  that  met  with  in  simple  progressive 
atrophy.  When  the  infiltrations  into  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  become 
absorbed,  we  often  notice  a  slight  thinning  and  atrophy  of  the  choroid 
at  these  points. 

The  disease  generally  affects  both  eyes  (especially  where  it  is  due 
to  cerebral  causes),  either  simultaneously  or  at  a  very  short  interval, 
being,  according  to  Bouchut,  most  marked  in  the  eye  corresponding  to 
the  hemisphere  which  is  most  severely  involved.  If  the  cause  is  intra- 
orbital, it  is,  of  course,  quite  diflerent.  I  have,  however,  met  with  an 
instance  in  which  the  disease  (the  cause  of  which  could  not  even  be 
surmised)  remained  entirely  confined  to  one  eye. 

The  sight  is  often  greatly  impaired.     Sometimes,  the  loss  of  vision 

is  very  sudden,  the  patient  becoming  perhaps  so  blind  within  a  few 

hours  or  days,  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  distinguish  between  light  and 

dark.     But  the  impairment  of  vision  does  not  necessarily  correspond 

•  "Ophth.  Hoep.  Rep.,"  t,  4,  308. 
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to  the  strikiiig  morbid  alterations  presented  by  the  disease ;  indeed,  the 
sight  may  even  be  perfectly  normal  in  cases  of  marked  optic  neuritis. 

I  had  lately  a  case  of  monocular  neuritis  under  my  care,  in  which 
the  acuity  of  vision  remained  perfectly  normal  throughout,  and  I 
have  also  seen  two  cases  of  optic  neuritis  with  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson, 
in  each  of  which  the  patient  could  read  No.  1  of  Jager;  indeed. 
Dr.  Jackson  assures  me  that  such  cases  are  by  no  means  of  unfrequent 
occurrence,  but  are  not  often  observed  by  the  oculist,  simply  because 
the  latter  is  only  consulted  when  the  sight  is  beginning  to  fail. 
Whereas  the  physician  is  called  in  on  account  of  some  other  symptom, 
he  suspects  cerebral  disease,  examines  the  eyes  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, discovers  optic  neuritis,  and  yet  finds  that  the  sight  is  unimpaired. 
Mauthner*  narrates  an  interesting  case,  in  which  a  patient  affected  with 
optic  neuritis  retained  a  normal  acuteness  of  vision  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  (which  was  sudden).  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed 
the  existence  of  interstitial  optic  neuritis,  but  the  retina  was  healthy 
quite  up  to  the  optic  nerve. 

The  field  of  vision  is  generally  also  more  or  less  affected,  and  this  is 
a  point  of  much  prognostic  importance,  for  according  to  Von  Graefe,t 
we  almost  always  find  that,  in  those  cases  of  optic  neuritis  in  which  the 
field  of  vision  is  contracted,  at  least  a  partial  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  retina  ensues.  The  pupil  is,  as  a  rule,  dilated  and  sluggish,  or  even 
perhaps  almost  immoveable.  But  if  the  sight  is  good,  it  may  be  hardly, 
if  at  all,  affected.  The  patient  is  often  much  troubled  with  subjective 
appearances  of  light  (photopsies  and  chromopsies),  which,  from  their 
&ntastic  shapes  and  constant  presence,  may  prove  a  source  of  great 
distress  and  anxiety.  If  the  neuritis  is  due  to  a  cerebral  cause,  it  is 
generally  accompanied  by  more  or  less  marked  symptoms  of  brain 
disease,  such  as  loss  of  memory,  giddiness,  vomiting,  impairment  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  taste,  or  hearing,  epileptoid  fits,  paralytic  affections, 
severe  headache,  etc.  The  headache  is  often  very  great  and  pro- 
tracted, the  patient  being,  perhaps,  unable  to  localise  it  exactly,  as  it 
extends  over  the  whole  head.  Von  Graefe  calls  attention  to  the  feet 
that  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumour,  the  position  of  the  latter  may  some- 
times be  ascertained  by  the  acute  pain  produced  by  sharply  tapping 
with  the  finger  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cranium,  which  also 
temporarily  increases  the  severity  of  the  general  headache. 

CoMses. — The  engorged  papilla  may  be  caused  by  morbid  processes 
within  the  orbit,  which  give  rise  to  great  protrusion  of  the  eye,  or  pres- 
sure upon  the  optic  nerve,  and  consequently  impediment  of  the  circu- 
lation. Amongst  such  causes  must  be  especially  instanced  tumours, 
and  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  or  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit. 

•  "  Lehrbuch  der  OphthalmoBCopie/'  p.  298. 
t  "  Kl.  Monatsbl.,"  1868,  p.  9. 
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In  snch  cases,  we  often  enjoy  an  opporinnitj  of  watcbing  liow  the 
symptoms  of  optic  neuritis  disappear  and  the  sight  becomes  restored, 
when  the  tumour  has  been  removed,  or  the  inflammation  has  subsided 
and  the  eye  returned  to  its  normal  position. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  engorged  papilla  is  very 
fi^uently  produced  by  certain  cerebral  affections,  which  either  exert  a 
direct  pressure  upon  the  cavernous  sinus  and  thus  impede  the  venous 
circulation  in  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  or  effect  this  by  an  increase 
in  the  intracranial  tension.  It  was  thought  that  this  impediment  of 
the  circulation  of  the  ophthalmic  vein  gives  rise  to  mechanical  con- 
gestion of  the  papilla,  which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  soon 
followed  by  serous  infiltration,  and  subsequently  by  inflammatory  pro- 
liferation of  the  connective  tissue  elements  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
tendency  to  stasis  in  the  circulation  of  the  nerve  is,  moreover,  increased 
by  the  unyielding  sclerotic  ring  which,  as  Graefe  has  happily  expressed 
it,  acts  here  the  part  of  a  multiplier.  But  more  recent  researches 
appear  to  entirely  disprove^  this  causation  of  the  engorged  papilla. 
Thus  Sesemann*  has  found  that  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein  as  well 
as  the  inferior,  not  only  anastomose  freely  with  each  other,  but  also 
with  the  facial  vein.  And  although  the  central  vein  of  the  retina 
mostly  empties  itself  directly  into  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  anastomoses 
freely  with  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein.  On  account  of  these  nume- 
rous anastomoses,  an  impediment  in  the  cavernous  sinus  cannot  produce 
stasis  (or  only  a  temporary  one)  in  the  retinal  veins,  as  they  possess 
other  channels  for  the  efflux  of  the  venous  blood.  The  very  important 
researches  of  Schwalbe,  Schmidt,  and  Manz  have,  however,  thrown  a 
new  light  upon  the  subject  of  optic  neuritis  in  connection  with  cerebral 
affections.  Schwalbef  discovered  that  a  communication  exists  be- 
tween the  arachnoid  space  and  the  optic  nerve,  for  he  found  that 
fluid  injected  into  the  arachnoid  space,  passed  down  between  the 
external  and  internal  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  (Schwalbe's  subvaginal 
space)  to  the  ocular  extremity  of  the  nerve  (optic  disc),  where  the  fluid 
becomes  collected,  being  unable  to  pass  on  into  the  eye.  Schmidt^ 
verified  these  facts  by  further  experiments,  and  found,  moreover,  that 
the  injection  passed  into  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  hence  believes  that 
there  exists  in  the  lamina  cribrosa  a  canal-system,  which  stands  in 
direct  communication  with  the  arachnoid  space.  "Increased  intra- 
cranial tension  will  therefore  press  fluid  from  the  arachnoid  space  into 
this  canal-system.  If  we  suppose  that  the  latter  is  always  filled  with 
fluid,  even  a  slight  increase  in  this  from  the  arachnoid  space  will  pro- 
duce a  considerable  sweUing,  and  extension  of  the  close  network  in  the 

•  "  Archiv.  fur  Anatomie,  Physiologie,"  etc.,  1869,  2, 154. 
t  "  Centralblatt  ffip  Medio.  Wissenschaften,"  1869,  No.  30. 
t  Schmidt,  "  A.  f.  0.,"  xv,  1, 193. 
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lamina  cribroBa."  These  &ct8  afford  quite  a  new  explanation  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  incarceration  of  the  intra-ocolar  extremity  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  its  attendant  symptoms  of  engorgement  of  the  disc.  If  the 
hydrops  of  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  becomes  considerable,  it  pro- 
duces not  only  a  bulging  outwards  of  the  sheath,  but  also,  pressing 
inwards  upon  the  contents  of  the  sheath  (optic  nerve  fibres  and  blood- 
vessels), it  causes  an  impediment  in  the  venous  efflux,  followed  by 
swelling  of  the  disc,  dilatation  and  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  veins, 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  arteries,  etc.  If  the  hydrops  of  the  sheath 
continues  for  some  time,  the  oedema  may  filter  through  into  the  retina 
and  besides  the  fluid,  formed  elements  may  pass  through  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels.  Manz*  has  found  hydrops  of  the  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve  in  so  many  cases  of  intra-cranial  disease,  that  he  supposes  it  to 
be  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  certain  cerebral  lesions.  From  the 
above  &cts  it  will  be  evident  that  hydrops  of  the  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve  (leading  to  engorgement  of  the  papilla,  etc.)  may  probably  occur, 
not  only  in  those  cerebral  diseases  which  are  accompanied  by  a  serous 
eflusion;  but  that  it  may  also  accompany  intra-cranial  affections  (e.g.y 
tumours),  which  increase  the  intra-cranial  tension,  displace  the  normally 
existing  cerebral  fluid,  and  some  of  this  may  pass  down  the  sheath  of 
the  optic  nerve  (Manz).  Hence  this  form  of  optic  neuritis  (engorged 
papilla)  should  make  us  suspect  the  presence  of  a  cerebral  tumour.  But 
such  tumours  may  also  produce  simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  by  direct 
pressure  upon  it ;  or  they  may  set  up  inflammation  of  the  meninges, 
which,  extending  to  the  optic  nerve,  gives  rise  to  descending  neuritis. 
The  latter  disease  is  therefore  sometimes  met  with  in  cases  of  menin- 
gitis or  arachnitis,  in  which  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  optic 
nerve,  and  travels  down  to  the  papilla  and  retina.  Optic  neuritis  has 
also  been  met  with  in  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  miningitis.t  We  may, 
however,  have  mixed  forms  of  optic  neuritis,  in  which  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  disease  are  partly  due  to  inflammation  of  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve,  and  partly  to  obstruction  in  the  circulation. 

In  one  case  of  descending  neuritis  narrated  by  Von  Graefe,J  the 
circumscribed  basilar  meningitis  was  found  to  be  caused  by  a  peculiar 
entozoon,  situated  partly  in  the  right  hemisphere  and  partly  at  the  base 
of  the  cranium. 

Indeed,  according  to  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  §  who  has  made  so 
many  interesting  and  valuable  researches  upon  the  affections  of  the  eye 

•  "  Deutches  Archiy.  fur  Ein.  Medidn,"  ix,  339, 1872 ;  ride  also  hii  Taloable 
article,  "  A.  f.  O.,"  itI,  1,  266. 

t  «  A.  f.  O.,"  XTU,  1, 178 ;  and  "  Kl.  Monatebl.,"  1866,  p.  276. 

t  "  Kl.  MonatobL,"  1864,  p.  867. 

§  Vide  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson's  contributions  upon  these  subjects  in  the  "  R.  L. 
O.  H.  Beports,"  "  The  London  Hospital  Reports/'  "  Med.  Times,"  etc 
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met  with  in  cerebral  diseases,  optio  nexiritis  may  be  prodnoed  bj 
*'  coarse  "  disease  of  almost  any  part  of  the  cerebrom,  or  cerebellnm. 
This  being  so,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  following  summary  of 
his  experience  and  views,  which  appeared  in  the  Hospital  Reports  of 
the  "  British  Medical  Journal "  (March  28, 1868). 

**  We  now  report  remarks  on  an  acute  condition  of  the  optic  nerves, 
which  ia  followed  by  another  kind  of  atrophy.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  following  remarks  c^ply  to  cases  of  optic  neuritis  ('  descending 
neuritis  *)  seen  in  physicians'  practice,  and  contain  an  accurate,  although 
a  very  brief,  statement  of  the  chief  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson  has  arrived. — Optic  neuritis  from  intracranial  disease  is  always 
double,  even  when  the  disease  giving  rise  to  it  is  quite  limited  to  a 
single  cerebral  hemisphere. — ^Not  unfrequently  one  eye  suffers  more 
than  the  other,  but,  even  when  one  cerebral  hemisphere  is  alone 
diseased,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  constant  relation  betwixt  the 
side  of  the  brain  affected  and  the  eye  more  affected. — Although,  in 
physicians'  practice,  the  local  disease  causing  optic  neuritis  is  most 
often  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  it  may  be  in  any  part  of  either  the 
cerebral  or  cerebellar  hemispheres,  or  at  the  base  of  the  skull. — Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson  has  not  yet  found  optic  neuritis,  nor  indeed  optio 
atrophy  of  any  kind,  with  disease  limited  to  the  optic  thalamus,  to  the 
pons,  or  to  the  medulla  oblongata. — The  intracranial  disease  is  almost 
always  coarse. — The  intracranial  disease  may  be  of  many  kinds,  probably 
of  any  coarse  kind.  Thus  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  has  found  optic 
neuritis  with  tumour,   with  abscess,  with  blood-clot,  with  syphilitic 

*  deposit,'  and  with  hydatid  cyst,  and  all  these  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere.— ^He  has  not  found,  with  one  exception,  any  but  the  most 
trifling  unusual  intra-ocular  appearances  in  the  chorea  of  children ;  a 
disease  which  he  supposes  {see  *  London  Hospital  Reports,'  vol.  i,  1864 ; 

*  Lancet,'  Nov.  26th,  1864;  *  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Jan.  28th, 
1865)  to  depend,  at  least  frequently,  on  plugging  of  small  branches  of 
the  middle  cerebral  artery.  Chorea  in  children  does  not  at  all  events 
depend  on  coarse  disease  of  the  brain.  From  a  superficial  point  of  view 
it  is,  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  tiiinks,  somewhat  striking  that  marked 
pathological  changes  in  the  optic  discs  are  not  unfrequentiy  found  with 
unilateral  spasm,  and  with  unilateral  palsy,  and  scarcely  ever  with  uni- 
lateral  irregular  movements.  Choreiform  movements  are  sometimes 
observed  during  recovery  from  the  *  epileptic  hemiplegia '  which  occa- 
sionally occurs  with  optic  neuritis.  However,  the  real  association  is 
not  of  optic  neuritis  with  one-sided  spasm  or  palsy,  but  with  intracranial 
coarse  disease,  which  coarse  disease,  when  it  is  of  one  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere, may  produce  both  optic  neuritis  and  the  condition  (corpus 
striatum  neuritis?)  on  which  the  one-sided  spasm,  or  palsy,  or 
both  depend.     We  should  not,  he  thinks — making  a  mistake  analo- 
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gons  to  that  the  old  astronomers  made — consider  amauroeisy  from 
optic  neuritis,  or  the  atrophj  which  follows  it,  to  be  the  centre 
point  of  a  case  aronnd  which  all  the  other  symptoms  '  revolve ; '  bnt 
rather  try  to  find  the  central  disease — in  physicians*  practice  often 
coarse  disease  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere — to  which  each  of  the  symp- 
toms (headache,  convulsions,  amaurosis  from  optic  neuritis),  is  equally 
Subordinate.  He  thinks  it  is  not  warrantable,  even  when  we  find 
a  lump  of  syphilitic  disease  in  the  cerebral  hemisphere  post  mortem^ 
to  say  that  optic  neuritis  is  '  caused  by  syphilis,'  since  just  the  same 
ophthalmoscopic  appearances  may  occur  with  other  sorta  of  '  foreign 
bodies '  in  the  very  same  part  of  the  brain.  How  it  happens  that  a 
foreign  body  in  the  brain  sometimes*  excites  *  changes  about  itself^  and 
sometimes  does  not,  is  the  subject  of  speculations  of  very  different 
kinds  into  which  we  do  not  now  enter. — Optic  neuritis  does  not  depend 
on  loss  of  function  of  the  part  which  the  coarse  disease  destroys,  as  does 
loss  of  power  of  intellectual  expression  (aphasia). — Optic  neuritis 
requires  time  for  its  production.  Thus,  although  it  occurs  with  blood- 
clot,  it  never,  in  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson's  experience  at  least,  occurs 
with  recent  blood-clot. — ^When  coarse  disease  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere 
gives  rise  to  headache,  vomiting,  unilateral  spasm,  amaurosis  from  optic 
neuritis ;  or,  let  us  say,  to  the  larger  uproar  called  '  cerebral  fever/ 
involving  all  or  most  of  these,  the  probability  is  that  there  is  but  one 
idea  throughout,  viz.,  a  *  foreign  body,'  and  changes  diffused  from  it  in 
different  directions,  on  which  diffused  changes  the  symptoms  directly 
depend. — The  most  important  clinical  &ct  about  optic  neuritis  is,  that 
it  may  exist  for  a  varying  time — a  few  days,  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few 
months — without  any  apparent  defect  of  sight.  It  must  be  looked  for  in 
every  case  of  cerebral  disease,  at  all  events  in  every  case  of  cerebral 
fever. — It  is  necessary  to  look  for  it  in  cases  of  loss  of  speech  from 
disease  of  the  hemisphere.  As  implied  in  the  foregoing,  it  is  only 
likely  to  occur  in  cases  where  the  speech  defect  depends  on  coarse 
disease,  let  ua  say  on  a  large  clot,  and  then  only  some  time  after 
the  seizure.  A  blood-clot  causes  loss  of  speech  as  a  destroyer  of  an 
elaborate  structure,  and  subsequently  optic  neuritis  in  its  character 
as  a  foreign  body.  However,  optic  neuritis  is  rarely  associated  with 
blood-dot." 

Benedikt*  considers  that,  besides  the  optic  neuritis  which  may  be 
produced  by  mechanical  means  (i.e.,  by  an  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion producing  the  engorged  papilla),  and  that  due  to  a  descending 
inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve,  we  must  distinguish  a  third  form,  in 
which  the  cerebral  affection  lies  altogether  out  of  the  course  of  the 
optic  nerve.  In  such  cases,  the  symptomatic  optic  neuritis  is  due  to 
neurosis  of  the  vasomotor  nerves,  causing  hypersamia  and  swelling  of 
•  Vide  Benedikt'B  "  Eleotrothempie,"  p.  253. 
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the  optic  nerye.  He  points  out  also  that  widely  extending  and  peri- 
odical symptoms  (e.^.,  intense  headache,  loss  of  conscionsness,  paralysis, 
amblyopia,  amaurosis,  etc.),  which  often  appear  during  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cerebral  tumour  and  correspond  to  its  more  rapid  growth, 
are  not  due  to  direct  irritation  produced  by  the  tumour  on  contiguous 
parts,  but  to  wide  spread  hypereemia  and  swelling  dependent  on 
neurosis  of  the  sympathetic  fibres,  or,  so  to  speak,  a  local  fever.  It  is 
just  in  these  cases  of  symptomatic  neuro-retinitis  due  to  neurosis  of 
the  sympathetic,  that  Benedikt  has  often  found  great  benefit  from 
galvanism  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  This  theory  of  Benedikt's  receives 
some  support  from  Leber's*  observation,  that  an  optic  nerve  which 
seems  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  may  show,  on  micro- 
scopic examination,  very  marked  pathological  changes,  such  as  inter- 
stitial neuritis  and  perineuritis,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  bundles  of 
nerve  fibres,  etc.  Now  as  he  has,  moreover,  met  with  some  of  these 
changes  in  cases  of  quite  recent  optic  neuritis,  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  assume  that  the  inflammatory  process  had  ascended  from 
within  the  eye  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  mechanical  theory  of  the 
causation  could  not,  therefore,  hold  good,  Leber  thinks  that  *^  in  them 
no  other  explanation  is  possible  than  that  which  has  been  already 
pointed  out  by  Benedikt,  viz.,  that  cerebral  affections  in  general  may 
cause  direct  inflammatory  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  and  papilla 
through  irritation  of  certain  nerve- paths  (Nervenbahnen)  which  are 
still  unknown  to  us." 

Dr.  Hermann  Pagenstecher  believesf  "  that  the  irritation  conveyed 
through  the  nerve-tract  of  the  sympathetic  to  the  disc,  induces  the 
changes  of  the  nerve-fibres,  the.hypersemia,  and  even  the  development 
of  new  vessels,  and  in  this  manner,  a  swelling  and  cloudiness  of  the 
disc  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  retina  are  brought  aboat.  The  latter 
may  then  for  its  part  have  as  a  consequence  an  extreme  degree  of  con- 
gestion of  the  venous  system  of  the  retina." 

Leber  has  observed  cases  of  hereditary  neuro-retinitis  and  retro- 
ocular  retinitis.  { 

But  we  sometimes  meet  with  cases  of  optic  neuritis,  in  which  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  detect  any  cause  or  any  impairment  of  the 
health,  except  perhaps  some  derangement  of  the  uterine  functions,  e.g.^ 
insufficiency  of  the  catamenia.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  this 
kind  in  young  and  delicate  females,  who  otherwise  enjoyed  perfect 
health.  Such  cases  recover  completely,  if  they  are  seen  at  the  outset 
of  the  disease,  and  are  actively  and  efficiently  treated.  Mr.  Hulke  in 
an  interesting  paper  on  optic  neuritis,  §  narrates  such  cases,  and  also 

•  «  Kl.  Monatsbl.,"  1868,  p.  302. 

t  Vide  his  raluablfi  article,  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Eeports,"  toI.  yii,  part  2, 126. 

J  "  A.  f.  0.,"  XTu,  2,  249.  §  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  vi,  2. 
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others,  in  which  it  occurred  in  connection  with  diphtheria,  rheumatic 
fever,  etc. 

To  prove  that  the  distinction  between  the  engorged  papilla  and  the 
descending  nenritis  is  not  a  theoretical  or  arbitrary  one,  we  need  only 
pay  attention  to  the  differences  in  the  anatomical  changes  met  with  in 
these  two  forms.  In  the  engorged  papilla,  the  inflammatory  changes 
are  generally  chiefly  confined  to  the  intra-ocnlar  end  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  do  not,  as  a  rale,  extend  backwards  beyond  the  lamina  cribrosa, 
althongh  the  intimate  structure  of  the  latter  is  often  greatly  changed, 
and  its  characteristic  features  rendered  indistinct.*  Mauthnerf  has 
seen  some  preparations  of  Iwanoff's,  in  which  the  proliferation  of  the 
connective  tissue,  instead  of  stopping  short  at  the  lamina  cribrosa,  had 
extended  somewhat  along  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and  had  thus  given 
rise  to  ascending  neuritis. 

In  descending  neuritis,  Yirchow^  found  that,  besides  hyperiarophy 
of  the  vessels  and  increase  in  the  width  of  the  nerve  fibres,  the  whole 
trunk  of  the  nerve  had  undergone  inflammatory  changes.  The  neu- 
rilemma was  thickened,  and  showed  cystoid  detachments.  Besides 
this  peri-neuritis,  the  elements  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  had 
undergone  proliferation,  producing  d^eneration  and  destruction  of  the 
nerve  tubules.§ 

The  prognosis  must  in  all  cases  be  extremely  doubtful  and  guarded, 
and  in  the  great  majority  unfEivourable,  for,  as  a  rule,  optic  neuritiB 
ends  in  more  or  less  complete  atrophy  of  the  nerve  and  loss  of  sight. 
Besides  the  question  of  vision,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  there 
arises  the  still  more  important  one  of  life,  for  but  too  frequently  optic 
neuritis  is  caused  by  most  dangerous  and  incurable  affections  of  the 
brain.  The  most  &vourable  cases  are  those  in  which  the  disease  is  due 
to  some  temporary  and  relievable  cause,  such  as  irregularities  in  the 
catamenia,  etc.,  or  a  tumour  or  inflammation  in  the  orbit.  But  even  in 
these,  the  morbid  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  may  have  been  so  great  as 
to  prevent  any  restitution  ad  vntegrvm^  and  the  end  is,  more  or  less 
atrophy  of  the  nerve.  On  the  whole,  the  cases  in  which  the  progress  of 
the  disease  and  the  loss  of  sight  have  been  very  rapid,  afford  a  more 
favourable  prognosis  than  those  in  which  they  have  been  slow  and 
gradual.  In  the  former  instance,  a  perfect  recovery  may  result,  even 
although  all  quantitative  perception  of  light  has  been  temporarily 
lost.ll  According  to  Yon  Qraefe,  the  prognosis  is  also  more  &vour- 
able  in  children  than  in  adults.     The  condition  of  the  pupil,  with 

*  Sohweigfcer  Yoriesungen,  p.  136. 

t  "  Lehrbuoh  der  Ophthalmoscopie,"  p.  289.  t  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xii,  2, 117. 

§  Vide  also  Dr.  Leber's  interesting  paper  on  Optic  Neuritis,  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xir,  2, 
338. 

II  «  A.  f.  O./'  xii,  2, 183 ;  ride  also  a  case  of  this  kind  reported  by  Hinohberg  in 
the  **  Berliner  KUnisohe  Wochenschrifl;,"  September  18, 1869. 
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regaord  to  its  reacting  or  not  on  the  admission  of  light,  is  of  no 
importance  in  the  prognosis. 

Witii  regard  to  the  treatment,  we  can  only  lay  down  general  rales, 
as  it  mast  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  canse  and  the 
exigencies  and  peculiarities  of  individual  cases.  If  the  disease  is  seen 
at  the  outset,  the  patient  should  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  under 
the  influence  of  mercury  (inunction).  If  the  patient  is  delicate,  tonics 
should  be  at  the  same  time  administered.  I  have  several  times  ob- 
served that  this  line  of  treatment  has  exerted  a  markedly  favourable 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  morbid  efiusion,  the 
absorption  of  which  it  hastens  and  facilitates.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  disease  occurs  without  any  special  intra-orbital  or  cere- 
bral cause,  as  in  females  suflering  from  derangement  of  the  uterine 
functions,  or  persons  afiected  with  the  suppression  of  some  customary 
discharge,  or  great  inaction  of  the  skin.  In  some  of  these  cases  I  have 
seen  a  complete  recovery  resulting  from  the  combined  influence  of 
mercury  and  the  local  application  of  the  artificial  leech.  The  action  of 
the  skin  should  be  stimulated  by  diaphoretics,  and,  if  the  patient  will 
submit  to  it,  a  course  of  treatment  by  Zitmann's  decoction,  which 
proves  especially  beneficial  in  syphilitic  cases.  If  the  disease  is  not 
seen  till  a  later  stage,  when  permanent  changes  in  the  nerve  have 
already  occurred,  I  do  not  think  that  any  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
salivation,  and  should  prefer  the  administration  of  smaU  doses  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury,  perhaps  in  combination  with  the  iodide  and 
bromide  of  potassium. 

The  severe  and  often  very  violent  pain  in  the  head,  with  which  the 
patients  are  frequently  afiected  when  the  disease  depends  upon  a  cere- 
bral lesion,  is  generally  relieved  by  a  suppurating  blister,  or,  still 
better,  a  seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

To  alleviate  the  congestion  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  the  arti- 
ficial leech  should  be  applied  several  times,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
but  should  then  be  desisted  from  if  no  benefit  results.  If  the  patient  is 
weak  and  delicate,  dry  cupping  should  be  substituted. 

Galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic  by  means  of  the  continuous  current 
may  also  be  tried ;  it  is  strongly  reconmiended  by  Benedikt. 

The  fact  that  hydrops  of  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  has  been  so 
often  found  in  post-mortem  examination  of  cases  of  optic  neuritis,  has 
led  De  Wecker  to  suggest  incision  of  the  optic  nerve  in  such  cases.* 
For  he  believes  that  according  to  the  theory  of  Schwalbe  and  Schmidt 
there  are  two  indications  to  be  fulfilled : — 1,  to  give  exit  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  cerebral  fluid  by  making  an  incision  into  the  external 
coat  of  the  optic  nerve;  2,  to  relieve  strangulation  of  the  nerve  by 
incising  the  sclerotic  ring  at  the  point  where  it  forms  the  junction  of  the 
*  International  Ophthalmologieal  Ck>ngreB8,  London,  1872. 
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sheath  with  the  external  enyeloping  membrane  of  the  eje.  He  thus 
hopes  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  compression,  not  only  of  the  nerve 
itself,  but  also  those  of  the  cerebral  centres  (headache,  etc.).  He  tried 
it  first  on  the  dead  body,  and  then  in  two  patients.  The  operation  was 
performed  thus : — ^An  incision  was  made  between  the  external  and  infe- 
rior rectns  muscle  about  1  centimetre  from  the  cornea.  Then  cutting 
through  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue,  a  pair  of  scissors 
(closed)  are  to  penetrate  between  ihe  eyeball  and  capsule  of  tenon  until 
the  optic  nerve  is  reached.  A  spatula  is  then  to  be  introduced  and  the 
eyeball  displaced  upwards  and  inwards.  After  the  displac^nent  of  the 
eyeball  it  is  easy  to  feel  with  the  spatula  the  distended  nerve,  and  to 
introduce  the  sheathed  neurotome  (an  instrument  specially  made  for 
this  purpose  by  Mathieu)  ;  with  this  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
sclerotic  ring  are  to  be  incised,  the  instrument  being  pressed  from 
behind  forwards.  In  friture  De  Wecker  purposes  introducing  the 
finger  up  to  the  nerve  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  instrument  in  its 
proper  position.  There  was  little  or  no  pain,  and  although  the  sight 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  improved,  there  was  great  relief  of  the 
intense  headache,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  operation. 

Under  the  head  of  optic  neuritis.  Von  Graefe*  has  called  attri- 
tion to  cases  in  which  there  was  an  extremely  sudden  loss  of  sight, 
the  patient  becoming,  without  any  clearly  defined  cause,  so  absolutely 
blind  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish 
between  light  and  darkness.  He  says : — "After  constitutional  diseases 
of  different  kinds  (I  have  observed  it  occurring  after  measles,  febrile 
gastric  catarrh,  and  anginas),  but  without  any  marked  disturbance  of 
the  general  health,  the  field  of  vision  becomes  clouded,  with  or  without 
the  presence  of  chromopsies  and  photopsies,  and  within  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  or  days  absolute  blindness  ensues.  Both  eyes  are  generally 
symmetrically  affected,  and  only  in  a  single  case  have  I  seen  the  disease 
confined  to  one  eye.  This  case,  however,  presented  some  slightly  irre- 
gular characters.  The  pupil  generally  becomes  unusually  dilated,  and 
quite  inactive  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  retaining  but  a  slight  degree 
of  mobility  dtiring  the  movements  of  the  eye  or  the  impulse  of  accom- 
modation. There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  assume  the  existence  of  a 
special  state  of  irritation  in  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic.  With  the 
ophthalmoscope  may  be  observed  undoubted,  though  not  very  con- 
spicuous, changes  in  the  papilla,  which  are,  however,  of  a  markedly 
transitory  character.  Its  tissue  is  veiled  by  a  delicate,  diffuse  opacity, 
as  is  also  the  neighbouring  retina,  the  level  of  the  disc  is,  however, 
hardly  raised,  or  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  only  for  a  few  days. 
The  arteries  are  narrowed,  but  by  pressing  upon  the  eye  we  can  still 

•  «  ArduT.  f .  0.,"  xii,  2, 135. 
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succeed  in  producing  a  slight  pulsation  (the  surest  sign  of  the  existence 
of  a  continuous  circulation),*  the  veins  are  dilated  and  tortuous,  but 
their  course  is  tolerably  regular  on  account  of  the  but  slight  opacity  of 
the  tissues."  Von  Graefe  narrates  four  cases  of  this  kind.  In  two,  a 
complete  recovery  occurred,  although  there  had  been  absolute  loss  of 
even  quantitative  perception  of  light  for  some  little  time.  In  another 
case,  the  absolute  blindness  continued,  and  the  disease  passed  over 
into  rapid  atrophy  of  the  nerve.  In  the  fourth,  there  was  incomplete 
recovery  with  partial  atrophy. 

Von  Graefe  considers  that  in  all  probability  these  were  cases  of 
retro-ocular  neuritis,  the  swelling  and  diffuse  opacity  being  due  to  an 
interstitial  serous  infiltration  (oedema).  The  difference  between  this 
form  and  the  descending  neuritis  consists  principally  in  this,  that  the 
more  marked  tissue  alterations  do  not  extend  to  the  papilla,  that  the 
disease  occurs  only  at  certain  points,  and  does  not  involve  continuously 
the  whole  trunk  of  the  nerve.  In  fact,  the  degree  of  inflammation  is 
only  very  moderate,  and  the  disease  but  seldom  depends  upon  grave 
intra-cranial  lesions. 

Von  Qraefe  thinks,  moreover,  that  certain  cases  of  ischasmia  retin®, 
as  also  perhaps  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  may 
have  been  in  reaUty  instances  of  retro-ocular  neuritis. 

The  cases  of  circumscribed  central  scotoma  (interruption  of  the 
visual  field)  combined  with  amblyopia,  which  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with,  would  appear  from  recent  researches,  more  especially  those  of 
Leber,t  to  be  generally  due  to  retro-ocular  neuritis,  the  inflammation 
being  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  nerve  which  lies  between  the  eye- 
ball and  the  commissure.  From  this  category  must,  of  course,  be 
excluded  the  scotomata  which  are  due  to  changes  in  the  external 
layers  of  the  retina  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot.  According  to 
Leber,  the  disease  is  especially  characterised  by  the  following  symp- 
toms. At  the  very  outset,  there  are  frequently  no  abnormal  ophthal- 
moscopic symptoms,  excepting  perhaps  a  certain  degree  of  hypersemia 

*  If  a  thrombus  in  the  central  arteiy  of  the  retina  has  produced  ischsemia  of  the 
retina,  the  arteries  of  the  latter  will  also  be  extremely  small,  but  even  a  considerable 
pressure  on  the  eyeball  with  the  finger  will  not  succeed  in  producing  arterial  pulsa- 
tion or  emptying  of  the  arteries.  With  regard  to  this  subject,  Von  Qraefe  says  at 
another  place :  "  If  together,  with  a  firee  renous  efflux,  thrombosis  occurs  in  the 
region  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  or  behind  it,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  retinal  arteries 
empty.  But  if  the  venous  efflux  has  been  impeded  by  the  swelling  of  the  tissues, 
either  simultaneously  or  at  an  earlier  date,  the  arteries  may  remain  partially  filled, 
but  on  the  other  hand  pressure  upon  the  eyeball  will  not  produce  the  usual  phe- 
nomena, on  account  of  the  stoppage  in  the  influx  of  the  blood."  ("  Arch.  f.  O.,"  xii, 
2, 134,  note.) 

t  Vide  Leber's  reiy  Taluable  and  interesting  paper  on  Colour  Blindness  in 
certain  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ("  A.  f.  O./'  xy,  3,  26),  in  which  he  gires  a  full  and  ex- 
cellent description  of  this  form  of  amblyopia. 
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of  tlie  optic  diec  and  retiiia.  Soon,  However,  a  faint,  somewhat  striated 
clondiness  appears  at  the  margin  of  the  disc,  extending  more  or  less  on 
to  the  neighhoming  portion  of  the  retina,  and  resembling  somewhat 
the  opacity  met  with  in  syphilitic  retinitis.  Small,  white,  opaque 
striflB  are  noticed  on  the  disc,  enveloping  and  hiding  the  point  of  exit  of 
the  vessels,  and  extending  perhaps  somewhat  along  their  walls  on  to 
the  retina.  These  opaque  striao  are,  according  to  Yon  Oraefe,  especially 
pathognomonic  of  the  existence  of  retro-ocnlar  neuritis.  Here  and 
there  small  extravasations  of  blood  may  be  strewn  about  on  the  retina 
in.  the  vicinity  of  the  disc.  At  a  later  period,  but  in  some  cases  even 
tolerably  early,  a  white  or  fidntly  bluish  discolouration  of  the  optic 
disc  supervenes,  which  almost  always  remains  confined  to  the  outer 
half  of  the  disc,  reaching  closer  up  to  the  edge  of  the  latter  iHan  a 
physiological  excavation.  Whilst  the  outer  half  of  the  disc  becomes 
blanched,  the  inner  retains  its  red  tint,  and  this  is  very  characteristic  of 
central  scotoma.  The  disease,  which  as  a  rule  attacks  both  eyes,  either 
simultaneously  or  at  a  short  interval,  generally  becomes  gradually 
developed,  progressing  slowly  but  steadily  for  weeks  or  months,  during 
which  time  the  partial  discolouration  of  the  disc  becomes  more  and 
more  pronounced,  and  then  remains  stationary.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  attack  is  very  sudden,  the  affection  reaching  its  acme  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  amblyopia  of 
drunkards.  The  degpree  of  impairment  of  vision  varies,  but,  as  a  rule, 
a  medium  amount  of  sight  remains.  The  disease  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  adults  and  men,  being  especially  met  with  in  drunkards, 
heavy  smokers,  or  persons  who  are  much  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  such 
as  gamekeepers,  engine  drivers,  etc.  Out  of  56  cases  which  Leber 
observed,  he  only  met  with  it  three  times  in  women.  It  is  probably  in 
most  instances  due  to  retro-ocular  neuritis ;  but  often  also,  especially 
in  those  cases  which  occur  in  drunkards,  it  is  simply  produced  by 
hypersBmia,  this  causing  a  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve 
elements,  which  may  gradually  induce  atrophic  changes. 

Leber*  has  found  that  the  appreciation  of  colours  is  more  or  less 
impaired  in  all  cases  of  central  scotoma,  for  in  31  cases  in  which  he 
made  an  accurate  investigation  upon  this  point,  it  was  deteriorated  in 
all.  In  some  instances,  the  colour  blindness  led  to  the  detection  of  a 
scotoma,  which  was  unapparent  by  the  usual  modes  of  examination. 
In  the  slighter  cases,  red  could  not  be  appreciated ;  in  the  severer,  the 
appreciation  of  colours  gradually  diminished  more  and  more  from  the 
red  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  just  as  occurs  in  atrophy  of  the 
'optic  nerve.  The  treatment  must  consist  in  local  depletion  by  the 
artificial  leech,  the  use  of  stimulant  foot-baths,  perhaps  also  the  Turkish 
Jbath,  the  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  of  tcmics  if 

•  "A.f.  O.,"xT,8,70. 
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the  patient  is  feeble  and  his  constitution  much  shattered.  The  most 
stringent  rales  must  also  be  enforced  as  to  the  mode  of  life,  and  the 
abstinence  from  tobacco,  stimulants,  and  debauchery  of  every  kind. 
The  prognosis  must  be  girded,  but  even  in  the  severer  cases  need  not 
be  absolutely  bad,  for  the  disease  does  not  lead  to  complete  blindness, 
if  the  field  of  vision  remains  unimpaired  for  some  length  of  time  (Yon 
Graefe). 

2.— ATROPHY  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE  (Plate  VI,  Pigs.  11 

and  12). 

I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  the  various  ophthal- 
moscopic symptoms  presented  by  different  forms  of  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  causes,  prognosis,  and 
course  of  this  disease  until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  amblyopic  and 
amaurotic  affections  of  the  eye. 

Some  observers  have  thought  that  the  atrophic  changes  in  the  optic 
nerve  are  usually  ushered  in  by  a  well-marked  hypersDmic  condition  of 
the  papilla.  Great  care  is,  however,  required,  not  to  mistake  physio- 
logical peculiarities  in  the  colour  of  the  disc  as  being  of  pathological 
import.  Thus,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  nasal  side  of  the  disc  is 
often  considerably  redder  than  the  outer  side,  its  edge  being  there- 
fore slightly  indistinct ;  and  yet  this  is  quite  a  physiological  appear- 
ance. In  the  amblyopia  dependent  upon  irregularities  (congestion) 
in  the  cerebral  circulatioh,  hyperssmia  of  the  papilla  is  often  seen^ 
as  also  after  prolonged  straining  of  the  accommodation ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  met  with  as  a  premonitory  stage  of  the  pri- 
mary, progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  more  intimate  ana- 
tomical nature  of  the  simple,  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
still  very  doubtful.  Some  observers  believe  that  there  exists  a  primary 
stage  of  irritation  in  the  interstitial  cellular  tissue,  which  leads  second- 
arily to  the  disappearance  of  the  conducting  nerve  elements.  In  &vour 
of  this  view  might  be  urged  the  symptoms  which  not  unfrequently 
occur  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  e.g.,  pains  in  the  head,  uncon- 
sciousness, eta  But  neither  in  amaurosis  nor  in.  tabes  dorsalis  does 
there  appear  to  be  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  nerves,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.* 

The  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  which  especially  characterise  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve  are  a  pale,  white  or  bluish-white  discolouration  of 
the  papilla,  diminution  in  the  calibre  and  number  of  the  little  nutritive 
blood-vessels  upon  the  expanse  of  the  disc,  attenuation  of  the  retinal 
vessels,  more  especially  the  arteries,  and  frequently  a  peculiar  excava- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve. 

*  Vide  Graefe's  Lectures  on  Amaurosis,  **  El.  M.,"  1865,  p.  157. 
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In  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  (more  especially  the  forms  met  wiih.  in 
cerebral  or  cerebro-spinal  amaurosis)  the  papilla  does  not  present  Uie 
normal,  greyish-pink  tint,  but  looks  pale  and  white.  Sometimes,  this 
whiteness  is  so  great  as  to  canse  the  disc  to  resemble  a  piece  of  smooth 
white  paper,  but  there  is  frequently  a  bluish- white  or  greenish  reflex, 
yielding  a  peculiar  lustre.  In  the  former  case,  the  plane  of  the  disc  is 
quite  level,  and  the  dead  white  colour  is  chiefly  due  to  the  atrophy  of 
the  nerve  tissue,  and  the  hypertrophy  apd  thickening  of  the  connective 
tissue  elements  of  the  nerve.  The  bluish- white  reflex  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  due  to  changes  in  the  nerve  tubules  between  the  meshes  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa,  which  render  the  details  of  the  latter  peculiarly  dis- 
tinct. In  such  cases  tiiere  is  always  excavation  of  the  nerve.  Yeiy 
frequently  these  two  conditions  co-exist,  so  that  we  have  a  shallow 
excavation,  with  the  details  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  only  partially 
exposed,  the  other  portion  being  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  connective 
tissue  (Graefe). 

Besides  being  pale  and  discoloured,  the  disc  has  also  lost  its 
transparency  and  peculiar  clearness  of  tint,  so  that  the  retinal  vessels 
cannot  be  distinctly  traced  passing  into  the  substance  of  the  papilla. 
Although  the  outline  of  the  disc  may  be  somewhat  irregular  in  shape, 
it  is  very  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  and  the  choroidal  ring  appears 
unusually  distinct.  The  size  of  the  papilla  may  also  seem  to  be  some- 
what diminished,  but  not  much  importance  should  be  attached  to  this 
symptom,  which  is,  moreover,  oflen  due  to  causes  situated  in  the  re- 
fraction of  the  eye.  The  bluish,  or  bluish-green  tint  is  often  met  with 
in  cases  of  spinal  amaurosis,  of  which  indeed  some  authors  consider  it 
almost  pathognomonic* 

The  retinal  vessels  are  generally  diminished  in  size,  and  often  con- 
siderably so.  The  little  blood-vessels  upon  the  disc  are  attenuated  or 
have  disappeared,  and  this  of  course  also  tends  still  more  to  blanch  the 
papilla.  The  retinal  arteries  are  often  so  narrow,  as  to  resemble  minute 
threads,  being  hardly  traceable  upon  the  retina  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  disc,  but  their  principal  trunks  can  generally  be  easily  recog- 
nised upon  the  papilla.  The  retinal  veins  are  mostly  also  somewhat 
diminished  in  calibre,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  the  arteries.  We, 
however,  sometimes  meet  with  cases  of  chronic,  complete  amaurosis 

*  Mauthner  calls  attention  to  the  blue  or  bluish-green  discolouration  of  the 
papilla,  which  was  first  described  by  J&ger,  but  does  not  consider  that  it  is  patho- 
gnomonic of  atrophy  of  the  nerre  except  other  symptoms  (e.y.,  attenuation  of  the 
retinal  vessels)  of  the  latter  affection  are  also  present.  Where  this  is  not  the  case, 
he  still  considers  the  prognosis  hopeful  as  regards  the  sight,  for  not  only  may  the 
degree  of  yision  remain  stationary,  but  even  undergo  wonderful  improvement.  He 
points  out,  moreover,  that  these  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  disc  are  best  seen  in 
the  erect  mode  of  examination  and  by  a  weak  illumination,  as  with  Helmholtt's  or 
*s  ophthalmoscope.     {**  Lehrbuoh  der  Ophthalmosoopie,"  p.  294.) 
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with  well-marked  symptoms  of  nerve  atropby,  and  yet  the  principal 
retinal  vessels  retain  their  normal  diameter.  The  most  marked  attenua- 
tion of  the  vessels  is  seen  in  cases  of  atrophy  consequent  upon  retinitis 
or  choroido-retinitis. 

Whilst  the  above  are  the  symptoms  presented  by  progressive  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve,  the  form  of  atrophy  which  is  consecutive  upon  optic 
neuritis  retains  for  a  long  time  special  characteristic  pectdarities,  which 
generally  enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former  kind,  and  also 
from  that  which  ensues  upon  retinitis  pigmentosa,  etc.  Finally,  how- 
ever, these  distinctive  characteristics  gradually  &de  away,  and  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  progressive  cerebral  atrophy.  In  the  earlier 
stage,  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  fact  that  the 
papilla  remains  slightly  swollen,  having  a  dull  and  opaque,  greyish- 
white,  faintly  clouded  appearance.  Its  outline,  moreover,  is  not 
sharply  defined,  but  uneveti  and  indistinct,  passing  over  gradually  and 
almost  insensibly  into  the  faintly  clouded  retina,  so  that  the  disc 
appears  surrounded  by  a  slight  halo.  The  retinal  veins  also  remain 
somewhat  dilated,  veiled,  and  tortuous.  Sometimes  we  may  distinctly 
follow  the  atrophic  changes  in  one  portion  of  the  papilla,  whilst  the 
other  still  retains  the  peculiar  characters  of  neuritis.  These  appearances 
are  well  illustrated  in  Liebreich's  Atlas,  Plate  XI,  Figs.  8  and  9. 

I  must  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  some  other  observers,  consider  that  a  peculiar  and 
characteristic  form  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  met  with  in  tobacco 
amaurosis. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  a  paper  on  Tobacco  Amaurosis  read  before  the 
Boy.  Med.  Chir.  Society,*  says : — "  The  cases  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  paper  are  recognised  by  the  loss  of  vascular  supply  to  the  optic 
nerve  itself.  There  is  not  usually  much  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
vessels  which  supply  the  retina,  and  often  these  remain  of  good  size 
when  the  nerve  itself  is  as  white  as  paper.  The  first  stage  (one  which 
is  usually  very  transitory,  and  perhaps  often  altogether  omitted)  is  one 
of  congestion,  during  which  the  disc  looks  too  red.  Then  follows  pallor 
of  the  outer  half  of  the  nerve  disc,  that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the 
yellow  spot.  During  these  stages  the  patient  complains  of  dimness  of 
vision  merely.  Everything  seems  in  a  fog  to  him,  but  he  has  no  pain 
in  the  eyes,  nor  any  photophobia  or  photopsiae.  In  a  later  stage,  the 
whole  of  the  optic  disc  has  become  pale,  even  to  blue-milk  whiteness ; 
and  later  still  there  is  proof,  not  only  of  ansdmia  of  the  nerve,  but  of 
advanced  atrophy.  The  stages  generally  occupy  from  four  months  to  a 
year.  In  many  cases  the  patient  becomes  at  length  absolutely  blind, 
but  in  others,  the  disease,  having  advanced  to  a  certain  point,  is  arrested. 

•  **  TnuMaotioM  of  the  Boy.  Med.  Chir.  Society,"  1867,  p.  411. 
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There  is  from  first  to  last  no  eyidenoe  of  disease  of  any  stmctare  in 
the  eyeball,  excepting  the  optio  nerve,  and  even  after  years  of  absolute 
blindness,  the  retina,  choroid,  etc.,  remain  healthy  and  their  blood 
snpply  good.  Almost  always  both  eyes  are  affected,  and  progress 
almost  pari  pcuau.  Sleepiness,  a  little  giddiness,  and  a  little  head- 
ache are  nsnally  the  only  constitutional  symptoms  which  attend  it,  and 
these  disappear  at  a  later  stAge  and  the  patient  regains  his  usual  health. 
As  there  is  no  tendency  to  fatal  complications,  opportunities  for  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  brain  are  hardly  ever  obtained." 

In  cases  of  lateral  hemiopia,  we  may  also  in  rare  instances  meet  with 
a  partial  atrophy  of  the  disc  with  excavation,  which  corresponds  to  that 
half  of  the  optic  nerve  which  is  suppHed  by  the  fibres  from  the  affected 
optic  nerve.  But  a  long  time  elapses  before  symptoms  of  such  atrophy 
begin  to  show  themselves ;  indeed,  hemiopia  may  exist  for  a  very  long 
period  without  the  slightest  trace  of  atrophy  being  recognizable. 

3.— EXCAVATION  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

There  are  three  forms  of  excavation  or  cupping  of  the  optio  nerve, 
vis.,  1.  The  congenital  physiological  excavation,  2.  The  excavation  from 
airophy  of  ihe  optic  nerve,     3.  The  glaucomatous  or  pressure  excavaiiun. 

In  the  congenital  physiological  excavation^  we  find  that  the  cupping  is 
generally  limited  to  the  central  portion  of  the  optic  disc ;  that  it  is 
mostly  very  small  and  shallow,  and  that  it  may  continue  throughout 
life  without  undergoing  any  changes.  In  some  cases,  the  cup  is  not 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  disc,  but  slightly  towards  the  outer 
(temporal)  side.  Sometimes  the  excavation  is  well  marked  and  easily 
recognizable,  the  central  portion  of  the  optic  disc  presenting  a  peculiar 
white,  glistening  appearance,  of  varying  size  and  form.  This  central 
glistening  spot  may  be  oval,  circular,  or  longitudinal,  and  its  size  is 
generally  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  optic  disc ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  reddish  zone,  which  may  even  be  almost  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  background  of  the  eye.  The  width  of  this  zone 
varies  with  the  extent  of  the  excavation ;  if  the  latter  be  small,  the 
zone  will  be  very  considerable ;  but  if  it  be  large,  the  zone  will  be 
narrow,  and  limited  to  the  periphery  of  the  disc.  The  edges  of  the  cup 
are  generally  slightly  sloping,  and  never  abrupt  or  steep,  the  excava- 
tion passing  gradually  over  into  the  darker  zone,  without  there  being 
any  sharply-defined  margin.  But  if  the  excavation  is  conical  or  funnel- 
shaped,  the  edges  are  more  abrupt,  and  the  margin  more  defined.  We 
find  that  the  retinal  vessels  also  undergo  peculiar  changes  in  their 
course  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre  of  the  disc,  for  when  they 
arrive  at  the  margin  of  the  excavation,  instead  of  passing  straight  on, 
they  describe  a  more  or  less  acute  curve  as  they  dip  down  into  it.    This 
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carve  may  be  very  slight  and  gradaal  if  the  cap  is  shallow,  bat  if  it  is 
deep  and  extensive,  the  carve  may  be  abrupt,  giving  rise  to  a  displace- 
ment of  the  vessels.  In  the  expanse  of  the  excavation,  the  vessels 
generally  assnme  a  slightly  darker  shade;  sometimes  they,  however^ 
appear  of  a  lighter,  more  rosy  hae,  and  seem  to  be  enveloped  by  a 
delicate  veil. 

In  some  cases,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  H.  Miiller,  the  sarface  of 
the  same  disc  may  show  a  physiological  depression  and  elevation.  The 
enter  portion  of  the  disc  is  slightly  excavated,  whereas  the  nasal  half  is 
elevated,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  papilla  present  most  marked  and 
striking  differences,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  pathological 
appearances  by  a  careless  observer.  In  sach  a  case,  we  find  that  the  cap 
has  no  sharply-defined  border,  and  that  in  its  expanse  the  pecaliar  stip- 
pling dne  to  the  lamina  cribrosa  is  very  observable,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  the  other  half.  The  colonr  of  the  excavated  portion  is  pale  and 
whitish,  being  in  strong  contrast  with  the  elevated  part,  which  appears 
abnormally  red  and  vascolar.  The  ontline  of  the  disc  also  differs,  for 
at  the  temporal  side  it  is  sharply  defined  and  the  scleral  ring  very 
apparent ;  whereas,  at  the  nasal  side  it  is  indistinct  and  more  or  less 
hidden.  The  retinal  vessels  can  be  seen  to  meant  ap  from  the  centre 
of  the  disc  over  the  edge  of  the  elevation,  at  which  point  they  are 
somewhat  bent,  sometimes  to  sach  a  degree  that  their  continaity  may 
be  slightly  lost. 

In  the  excavaiion  from  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  we  also  meet  with 
well-marked  and  very  characteristic  symptoms.  The  retinal  vessels 
will  be  found  greatly  diminished  in  calibre,  the  arteries  small  and 
thread-like,  perhaps  hardly  apparent;  the  veins  may  at  first  retain 
their  normal  size,  or  be  even  slightly  dilated,  bat  in  the  coarse  of  the 
disease  they  also  diminish  greatly  in  diameter.  The  colour  of  the  disc 
is  likewise  changed ;  instead  of  the  rosy-yellow  appearance  which  it 
presents  in  the  normal  eye,  it  assnmes  a  more  or  less  greyish- white  or 
bluish-white  colour,  which  may  be  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  disc  or 
extend  to  its  whole  expanse,  lending  it  a  pecaliar  glistening,  tendinous, 
or  mother-of-pearl  appearance.  The  bluisb-grey  coloar  of  the  optic 
nerve,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  often  met  with  in  spinal  amaurosis ; 
being  by  some  considered  almost  characteristic  of  this  affection.  The 
atrophic  excavation,  although  perhaps  extensive  on  the  surface,  is 
generally  very  shallow,  the  descent  being  gradual  and  sloping,  not 
abrupt ;  consequently,  the  retinal  vessels,  on  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the 
cup  from  the  periphery  of  the  disc,  do  not  show  any  marked  displace- 
ment, but  only  describe  a  more  or  less  acute  curve.  Sometimes  this 
curve  is  so  slight  that  it  is  hardly  perceptible.  Even  in  those  rare 
cases  in  which  the  excavation  is  tolerably  deep,  the  descent  is  not 
abrupt,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  no  marked  displacement  of  the 
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Teasels  at  its  edge ;  and  on  moving  the  oonyex  lens  of  the  ophthalmo^ 
scope  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  make  it  act  as  a  prism,  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation  does  not  move  as  a  whole,  but  only  certain  portions  of  the 
excavation  undergo  a  slight  displacement ;  and  this  parallax  is  very 
different  to,  and  easily  distingoishable  from,  that  met  with  in  the  glaa- 
comatons  cap.  Moreover,  the  sadden  intemiption  of  the  over-filled 
veins  at  the  edge  of  the  excavation,  which  is  so  very  characteristic  in 
the  glaucomatous  form,  is  also  wanting. 

The  glaucomatous  or  pressure  excavation  (Plate  VI,  Figs.  15  and  16) 
is  distinguished  by  the  following  typical  symptoms.  The  cup  is  not 
partial  and  confined  to  the  central  portion  of  the  optic  disc  as  in  the 
physiological  form,  but  it  extends  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  disc,  its 
diameter  equalling  that  of  the  latter,  and  the  lamina  cribrosa  being 
stretched  and  pushed  backwards.  Even  although  it  may  not  yet  have 
attained  a  considerable  depth,  the  edge  is  always  abrupt  and  precipitous, 
thus  differing  greatly  from  the  atrophic  excavation,  in  which  the  descent 
is  gradual  and  sloping.  The  edges  may  also  overhang  the  cup,  which 
has  undermined  the  margin  of  the  papilla.  The  disc  is  surrounded 
by  a  light  yellowish- white  ring,  which  is  due  to  the  reflection  of  light 
from  the  anterior  laminsd  of  the  scleral  ring,  the  choroid  being  thinned 
and  atrophied  at  this  point.  This  zone  varies  in  width  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  excavation  ;  the  deeper  and  more  advanced  the  latter, 
the  broader  and  more  marked  will  be  the  ring.  The  colour  of  the  disc 
is  also  much  changed.  Instead  of  the  yellowish-pink  appearance  of 
the  normal  disc,  the  central,  brightly  shining,  stippled  portion  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  bluish-grey  or  bluish-g^reen  shadow,  which  gradually 
increases  in  darkness  towards  the  periphery  of  the  disc,  where  it  may 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  dark  well-defined  rim.  On  slightly  moving 
the  mirror  or  the  object  lens,  this  shadow  will  vary  in  intensity,  more 
particularly  in  the  central  portion.  On  account  of  this  peculiar  shading 
of  the  disc,  the  latter  looks,  at  the  first  glance,  rather  arched  forward 
than  hollowed  and  excavated.  The  course  of  the  retinal  vessels  at  the 
edge  of  the  cup  is  also  very  peculiar.  They  do  not  pass,  as  in  the 
normal  eye,  straight  over  the  margin  of  the  disc  on  to  the  retina  with- 
out showing  any  curve  or  displacement ;  but,  if  we  trace  their  course 
from  the  retina,  we  find  that  when  they  arrive  at  the  margin  of  the 
excavation,  the  dilated  veins  increase  somewhat  in  size,  and,  making  a 
more  or  less  abrupt  curve,  descend  into  the  cup ;  at  the  point  of  curva- 
ture the  veins  also  appear  somewhat  darker  in  colour.  If  the  excava- 
tion is. deep,  the  veins  seem  to  curl  round  over  the  edge,  and  are 
considerably  displaced,  so  that  the  pix)longations  of  the  veins  on  the 
optic  disc  deviate  so  considerably  from  those  at  the  retinal  edge  of  the 
cup,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  vessel.  Their  con- 
tinuity seems  interrupted,  and  this  displacement  of  the  two  portions 
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may  equal  the  whole,  or  even  more,  of  the  diameter  of  the  vessel.  The 
extent  and  suddenness  of  this  displacement  vary  with  the  depth  of 
the  cup.  In  the  disc,  the  vessels  appear  indistinct  and  faded,  and 
diminished  in  calibre ;  sometimes  they  may  almost  completely  disappear, 
so  that  they  can  only  be  traced  with  difficulty.  If  the  object  lens  be 
moved,  so  as  to  give  it  the  action  of  a  prism,  a  very  marked  parallax 
will  appear ;  the  whole  bottom  of  the  excavation  shifts  its  position,  and 
the  broad  scleral  ring  may  seem  to  move  over  it,  as  if  a  frame  were 
moved  over  a  picture,  the  dilEerent  portions  of  the  excavation,  however, 
shifting  their  individual  positions  but  very  slightly.  The  degree  of  the 
parallax  also  varies  according  to  the  depth  of  the  excavation.  It  is 
particularly  well  seen,  stereoscopically,  with  the  binocular  ophthalmo- 
scope. The  peculiarity  of  this  parallax  distinguishes,  in  a  marked 
manner,  the  glaucomatous  excavation  from  that  met  with  in  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve ;  for  in  the  latter  case,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
although  certain  portions  of  the  excavation  may  shift  their  position,  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  does  not  move  as  a  whole.  The  displacement  of  the 
vessels  in  the  glaucomatous  excavation  will  also  enable  us  to  distinguish 
between  this  and  the  physiological  form.  In  the  former,  the  displace- 
ment is  more  or  less  abrupt,  and  occurs  at  the  edge  of  the  disc,  whereas 
in  the  partial  or  physiological  cup,  the  displacement  or  curvature  is  not 
abrupt,  but  slight  and  gradual,  and  does  not  occur  at  the  edge  of  the 
disc,  but  within  its  area,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  margin, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  excavation.  Should  a  glaucomatous 
cup  supervene  upon  a  physiological  one,  we  may  at  the  6ut3et  of  the 
disease  sometimes  observe  the  two  existing  together,  the  vessels  show- 
ing the  double  displacement — the  one  at  the  edge  of  the  physiological 
excavation  and  within  the  area  of  the  papilla,  the  other  more  abrupt 
and  marked,  and  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  optic  disc.  But  at  a  later 
period  the  appearances  of  the  physiological  cup  are  lost,  the  latter 
becoming  involved  in  the  glaucomatous  excavation. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  glauco- 
matous excavation  from  the  others,  even  before  it  has  reached  any  con- 
siderable depth;  the  extent  of  the  cup,  the  abrupt  and  precipitous 
edges,  the  peculiar  displacement  of  the  vessels  at  its  margin,  and  the 
spontaneous  or  easily  producible  arterial  pulsation,  will  be  found  the 
surest  guides.  Where  symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  accom- 
pany the  formation  of  a  glaucomatous  excavation,  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  which  is  the  primary  affection,  more  particu- 
larly in  those  cases  in  which  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  dependent 
upon  cerebral  amaurosis,  has  become  complicated  with  inflammatory 
glaucoma.  In  such,  a  comparison  of  the  two  eyes  and  a  careful  and 
seajTching  examination  into  the  history  of  the  case,  will  generally  clear 
up  the  ^fficulty.     But  we  must  remember,  that  in  glaucomatous  exca- 
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yation  the  optic  nerve  often  undergoes  atrophic  changes  and  becomes 
very  white. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  glanoomatons  excavation,  the  cupping 
may  be  partial,  being  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  optic  disc ;  but  it 
will  already  show  the  typical  symptoms  of  the  pressure  excavation. 
The  optic  disc  is  perhaps  completely  surrounded  by  a  broad  scleral 
sone,  the  veins  become  somewhat  dilated  and  abruptly  displaced  at  the 
edge  of  the  cupped  portion,  and  there  is  a  bluish  shadow  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  latter,  which  is  gradually  shaded  off  to  a  lighter  colour 
towards  the  centre. 

Von  Oraefe  has  pointed  out  the  very  interesting  and  important  fikct, 
that  a  glaucomatous  excavation  may  become  shallower  after  the  opera- 
tion of  iridectomy,  thus  proving  that  the  cup  depends  upon  an  increase 
in  the  intra-ocrdar  tension.  The  best  cases  to  illustrate  this  &ct  are 
those  in  which  acute  symptoms  have  supervened  upon  chronic  glaucoma. 
In  such  cases,  the  excavation  becomes  more  shallow  and  saucer-like,  the 
ends  of  the  vessels  less  abruptly  displaced,  and  their  interruptions  dis- 
appear, so  that  the  continuation  of  the  vessel  from  the  retina  on  to  the 
disc  can  be  distinctly  traced,  although  it  may  be  somewhat  curved.  We 
may  also  notice  that  vessels  which  were  slightly  curved  at  the  edge  of 
the  disc,  now  become  straight  again. 

4.— PIGMENTATION  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

When  describing  the  normal  appearances  presented  by  the  fundus 
oculi,  I  mentioned  that  we  frequently  meet  with  a  more  or  less  marked 
and  extensive  deposit  of  pigment  at  the  edge  of  the  optic  disc,  and 
that  this  is  quite  physiological,  and  has  no  pathological  signification. 
Sometimes  this  deposit  is  but  slight,  and  forms  a  narrow  crescent  at 
one  part  of  the  niargin  of  the  disc,  just  along  the  choroidal  ring ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  more  considerable  in  size,  and  may  embrace  a  large 
portion  of  the  edge  of  the  optic  nerve  entrance. 

In  very  rare  instances,  a  considerable  amount  of  pigment  has  been 
observed  to  be  deposited  in  the  expanse  of  the  disc.  Thus  Liebreich* 
has  published  a  case  in  which,  after  a  severe  accident,  there  ensued,  in 
both  eyes,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  with  marked  pigment  deposit 
within  the  disc.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  left  eye,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  disc,  excepting  the  veiy  centre  and  a  portion  at  the 
temporal  side,  was  occupied  by  dense  black  pigment.  Liebreich  sup- 
poses that  the  black  colouration  of  the  disc  was  c^ue  to  pigment  cells, 
which  had  become  developed  in  the  connective  tissue  which  replaces 
the  nerve  fibres  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.     Knappt  also  reports 

•  "  Annales  d'OcuUstique,"  lu,  81.  t  "  A  f.  O.,"  rn,  1,  262. 
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cases  of  eztensiye  pigmentation  of  the  optio  disc,  which  had  occnrred 
after  an  accident,  but  considers  that  it  is  the  result  of  hemorrhagic 
efinsion  within  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  afberyrards  under- 
goes pigment  degeneration,  the  same  thing,  in  fact,  as  we  so  often 
find  occurring  in  blood-effusions  in  the  retina.  Another  instance  is 
recorded  by  Hirschberg,*  in  which  a  large  deposit  of  pigfnent  occurred 
in  the  optic  disc,  in  an  eye  which  had  received  a  severe  blow  from  a 
piece  of  iron. 

Mauthnerf  has  once  observed,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  eye,  a  minute 
brightly-glistening  speck  at  the  margin  of  the  disc,  which  was  evidently 
a  cholesterine  crystal ;  it  is  less  rarely  met  with  after  certain  morbid 
changes  in  the  optic  nerve,  e.^.,  neuritis.  Dr.  Tweedie,  of  University 
College  Hospital,  has  recently  had  under  his  care  a  case  of  optic  neuritis, 
in  the  course  of  which  five  brilliantly-glistening  specks  of  cholesterine 
crystals  were  formed  on  the  disc.  Subsequently  four  of  them  dis* 
appeared. 

6.— TUMOURS  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE,  ETC. 

Tumours  of  the  optic  nerve  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  difficult  to 
diagnose  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Yon  Qraefe|  records  a  case  in 
which  there  was  a  large  retro-ocular  orbital  tumour,  causing  a  protru- 
sion of  the  eye  to  the  extent  of  9'".  The  sight  was  completely  lost. 
With  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  retinal  veins  were  found  to  be  dilated 
and  tortuous,  but  the  arteries  attenuated.  At  the  inner  half  of  the  disc 
(to  which  it  was  confined)  was  noticed  a  peculiar  steep  and  abrupt 
elevation.  The  latter  projected  about  1'"  above  the  perfectly  level  outer 
half  of  the  disc,  and  hung  slightly  over  the  inner  edge.  Within  this 
elevated  portion,  the  substance  of  the  disc  was  of  an  opaque  greyish-red 
tint,  and  the  retinal  vessels  were  completely  hidden.  On  microscopic 
examination  by  Drs.  Recklingshausen  and  Schweigger,  it  was  found  to 
be  a  tumour  (myxoma)  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  another  case  of  orbital 
tumour  reported  by  Dr.  Jacobson,§  the  ophthalmoscope  also  revealed  a 
striking  projection  of  a  portion  of  the  optic  disc,  in  which  the  retinal 
vessels  were  lost.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  disc,  the  variations  in 
colour  of  different  portions  of  it,  as  well  as  the  course  of  the  retinal 
vessels,  were  most  peculiar.  This  was  also  found  to  be  a  myxo-sarco- 
matous  tumour  of  the  optic  nerve. 

A  very  extraordinary  case  of  injury  of  the  optic  nerve,  with  rup- 
ture of  the  central  vessels,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Pagenstecher.il  The  injury  occurred  in  a  girl,  aged  12,  who  was  hit 
on  the  right  eye  with  the  sharp  point  of  an  iron  rod,  which  entered 

•  "  Kl.  MonatoU.,"  Oct,  1869,  p.  824.  t  Op.  cit,  p.  269. 

J  "  A  f.  0.,"  X,  1. 194.  §  Ibid.,  I.  2,  56.  ||  Ibid.,  xy,  1.  228. 
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the  orbit  just  below  its  upper  margin,  causing  a  wound  of  rather  more 
than  an  inch  in  length.  The  lids  were  much  swollen,  the  eyeball 
slightlj  prominent,  its  movement  upward  somewhat  impaired,  but  no 
direct  injury  of  the  globe  could  be  detected.  The  pupil  was  dilated 
and  immoveable,  and  the  sight  completely  lost,  there  being  not  the 
faintest  perception  of  even  strong  sunlight.  The  ophthalmoscope 
revealed  a  most  peculiar  condition,  of  which  I  can  here  only  g^ve  the 
briefest  outline.  The  optic  disc  was  completely  hidden  by  a  brightly- 
glistening  white  effusion,  which  extended  in  a  broad  zone  on  to  the 
retina,  measuring  about  four  times  the  diameter  of  a  normal  optic 
papilla ;  no  trace  of  any  retinal  vessel  was  evident  on  this  patch,  with 
the  exception  of  one  vessel  running  upwards  (reverse  image).  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  effusion  became  slowly  absorbed,  the  optic 
disc  reappeared,  the  vessels  showing,  however,  very  peculiar  inter- 
ruptions on  and  near  its  expanse,  and  gradually  the  collateral  circulation 
became  established.  Very  extensive  pigment  deposits  were  formed  in 
the  choroid,  and  subsequently  on  the  optic  disc. 

6.— OPAQUE  OPTIC  NERVE  FIBRES. 

Amongst  the  physiological  peculiarities  of  the  retina  which  are 
sometimes  met  with,  is  one  which,  if  it  be  at  all  fully  developed,  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  an  exudation  into  the  retina.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  in  the  human  subject  the  nerve  tubules  of  the  optic  nerve 
lose  their  medullary  sheath  at  the  cribriform  tissue,  passing  on  to  the 
most  anterior  portion  of  the  papilla,  and  thence  to  the  retina,  denuded 
of  their  sheath,  i.e.,  simply  in  the  form  of  transparent  axis  cylinders. 
In  certain  animals  however,  especially  rabbits,  the  sheath  is  continued 
on  to  the  retina.  Now,  this  sometimes  also  happens  in  the  human 
subject  (as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Yirchow),  the  optic  nerve  fibres 
retaining  their  medullary  sheath  for  a  short  distance  on  to  the  retina, 
so  that  the  latter,  instead  of  being  transparent,  will  at  such  points 
show  a  marked,  white  opacity.  The  ophthaUnoscopic  diagnosis  of 
opaque  nerve  fibres  is  by  no  means  difficult,  and  a  little  care  and  reflec- 
tion should  guard  any  observer  from  mistaking  these  appearances  for 
morbid  changes  in  the  retina.  We  notice  in  such  cases,  that  the  optic 
nerve,  instead  of  being  sharply  and  clearly  defined  and  surrounded  by 
transparent  retina,  shows  at  certain  points  peculiar  white,  striated, 
tongue-like  projections,  which  extend  a  little  way  into  the  retina. 
These  patches  terminate  in  an  irregular  manner,  their  outline  showing 
faint  "  feathery  "  strisd.  It  is  a  fact  of  much  diagnostic  importance, 
that  the  retina  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  patches  is  perfectly 
healthy  and  transparent,  there  being  not  the  fiuntest  trace  of  haziness 
of  the  retina  due  to  serous  infiltration.     Whereas,  in  exudations  into 
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the  retma  the  contiguons  portions  always  show  a  certain  degree  of 
cloudiness. 

The  retinal  vesseb  may  be  partly  or  completely  hidden  in  these 
white  patches,  which  is  especially  the  case  if  the  latter  are  considerable 
in  size.  We  then  find,  that  the  vessels  pass  firom  the  centre  of  the  disc 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  opacity,  become  hidden  by  this,  and  re-appear  at 
its  periphery,  being  thence  distributed  in  a  normal  manner  over  the 
retina.  These  opacities  vary  much  in  size  and  number.  In  some  cases 
there  are  only  two  or  three  small  patches ;  in  others  there  is  one  large, 
irregular  white  figure  which  surrounds  the  greater  portion  or  eyen  the 
whole,  of  the  disc,  and  extends  perhaps  for  a  considerable  distance  onto 
the  retina.  (For  a  beautiful  illustration  of  such  a  condition,  vide 
Liebreich's  Atlas,  Plate  XII,  Figs.  1  and  2.)  Sometimes  the  little 
white  patches  may  even  show  themselves  on  the  retina  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  disc,  not  being  in  contact  with  it,  but  separated  from 
it  by  a  portion  of  normal  retina.* 

The  opacity  due  to  thickening  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres  may  be 
particularly  distinguished  from  an  inflammatory  exudation  into  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve  by  the  following  symptoms : — 

1st.  The  optic  disc  itself  is  perfectly  normal  both  in  colour  and 
transparency,  and  the  vessels  within  its  expanse  are  also  quite  healthy 
in  appearance.  In  retinitis,  especially  when  the  morbid  products  are 
so  close  to  the  optic  nerve,  the  disc  is  always  more  or  less  hypersdmic, 
indistinct,  opaque,  and  perhaps  somewhat  swollen;  the  veins  on  its 
surface  are  dilated  and  perhaps  tortuous,  the  arteries  generally  some- 
what attenuated,  and  both  sets  of  vessels  perhaps  slightly  veiled. 
2nd.  The  opacities  caused  by  thickened  nerve  fibres  terminate,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  like  the  fine  divisions  of  a 
tongue  of  flame.  They  end  abruptly  in  the  healthy  retina,  and  only 
here  and  there  can  a  faint  trace  of  thickened  nerve  fibre  be  followed 
for  a  very  short  distance.  3rd.  The  retina  is  perfectly  normal,  both  in 
colour  and  transparency,  quite  up  to  the  opaque  spot,  the  retinal  vessels 
are  also  absolutely  normal;  whereas  in  retinitis,  accompanied  with 
inflammatory  deposits  in  the  retina,  the  condition  is  quite  diflercLt,  for 
then  we  find  that  the  retina  is  more  or  less  opaque  and  cloudy  within  a 
certain  area  around  the  exudations,  this  cloudiness  gradually  shading 
ofi*  into  the  normal  retina.  The  vessels  are  also  changed,  the  veins 
being  dark,  tortuous,  and  dilated,  the  arteries  attenuated,  and  there 
are  generally  also  extravasations  of  blood  scattered  about  on,  and 
between,  the  vessels.  4th.  If  the  eye  is  otherwise  healthy,  the  sight 
and  the  field  of  vision  are  perfect.  If  the  opacity  is  extensive,  the 
"  blind  spot,"  corresponding  to  the  area  of  the  disc,  will  be  enlarged. 

*  This  fact  has  been  Torified  by  dissection  by  Recklingshausen.  Tide  Virchow's 
"  Archiv./*  voL  x,  164. 
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Maathner*  narrates  a  very  interesting  and  pecnliar  case,  in  which 
there  was  a  hifnrcation  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres,  which  appeared  to  be 
collected  into  two  bnndles,  the  one  passing  apwards,  the  other  down- 
wards, the  retinal  vessels  taking  the  same  conrse,  whilst  on  the  inner 
and  onter  portion  of  the  disc  there  were  no  vessels.  The  fibres  were 
devoid  of  their  sheath,  and  hence  their  tint  was  not  brilliantlj  white,  bat 
their  situation  and  coarse  were  very  marked  and  distinct,  on  aoconnt 
of  the  dose  snper-imposition  of  the  individual  fibres,  which  rendered 
the  upper  and  lower  margin  of  the  papilla  qoite  lost  and  indistinct. 

•  Virchow's  "  ArduT.  *  toL  x,  267. 
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Chapter  X. 

AMBLYOPIC  AFFECTIONS  (AMAUKOSIS  AND 
AMBLYOPIA). 


Under  the  vague  term  "amaurosis"  were  formerly  included  all 
kinds  of  intra-ocular  diseases  that  were  not  distinguishable  with  the 
naked  eye ;  but  since  the  discovery  of  the  ophthalmoscope  has  revealed 
the  true  nature  of  the  diseases  of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eye  and  of 
the  optic  nerve,  we  are  able  to  confine  the  term  "  amaurosis"  to  very 
narrow  limits.  Indeed  it  is  of  great  practical  importance,  that  a 
definite  understanding  should  be  arrived  at,  as  to  what  diseases  are  to 
be  included  in  the  group  of  "amblyopic  affections."  Thus  only  can  we 
remedy  the  confusion  which  still  exists,  from  the  fact  that  some  writers 
apply  the  name  amaurosis  indiscriminately  to  all  cases  of  total  blindness 
dependent  upon  deep-seated  intra-ocular  affections,  whilst  others  give  to 
it  a  more  limited  signification,  and  confine  it  to  the  loss  of  sight  depen- 
dent upon  intra-cranial  disease.  I  think,  therefore,  that  Yon  Graefe's 
signification  should  be  universally  adopted.  He  excludes  from,  the 
term  "amblyopic  affections"  (amblyopia  and  amaurosis)  all  distur- 
bances of  sight  dependent  upon  material,  perceptible  changes  in  the 
refractive  media,  in  the  internal  tunics  of  the  eye,  on  neuro-retinitis  and 
embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.*  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  we  should  exclude  oases  of  optic  neuritis  from  this  group,  as 
they  -are  generally  due  to  intra-cranial  disease,  and  but  too  frequently 
pass  over  into  consecutive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  and 
more  or  less  complete  blindness.  But  even  in  these  cases,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  and  more  definite  to  term  such  blindness,  amaurosis 
fix>m  optic  neuritis,  just  as  we  should  speak  of  amaurosis  (or  amblyopia 
as  the  case  may  be)  from  retinitis  pigmentosa,  from  glaucoma,  or  embo- 
lism of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina ;  in  fact,  that  we  should  strictly 
confine  the  term  amaurosis  to  cases  of  blindness  from  primary  atrophy 
(degenerative  atrophy)  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  that  of  amblyopia  (in  a 
special  sense),  to  impairment  of  vision  produced  by  irregularities  in  the 

•  Vide  Von  Ghraefe's  Lectures  on  «*  Amblyopic  Affections,"  "  Kl.  M.,"  1866.  An 
able  translation  of  these  important  ancl  valaable  Lectures  by  Mr.  Z.  Laurence  will 
be  found  in  the  **  Ophthahnic  BeTiew,**  ii,  282. 
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circulation  or  the  nervous  system,  which  may  lead  in  the  end  to  primary 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Amblyopic  affections  are  also  sometimes  classified  according  to  the 
d^pree  of  impairment  of  sight.  Thns  the  term  ''  amaurosis*'  is  often 
confined  to  cases  of  absolute  blindness,  in  which  there  is  not  the 
faintest  perception  of  even  very  strong  light ;  the  name  "  amblyopia  *' 
embracing  all  degrees  of  impaired  sight. 

Liebreich*  distinguishes  three  different  forms — 1st.  Amaurotic 
amblyopicL,  in  which  the  sight  is  so  much  deteriorated  that  even  large 
objects  are  only  distinguished  with  difficulty,  or  the  patient  is  not 
able  to  guide  himself.  2nd.  Amaurosis^  in  this  condition  even  large 
objects  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  there  being  no  qualitative  but 
only  quantitative  perception  of  light,  which  may  exist  either  in  the 
whole  or  only  a  part  of  the  field  of  vision.  8.  Absolute  amaurosis^ 
where  the  patient  has  not  the  fiEuntest  power  of  distinguishing  between 
light  and  darkness. 

In  examining  the  sight  of  cases  of  amaurosis  and  amblyopia,  it  is 
very  important  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  field  of  vision  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  In  these  diseases,  it  does  not  suffice  to  exainine  the 
field  by  daylight,  because  slight  contractions  or  interruptions  may  thus 
easily  escape  detection,  which  will  become  at  once  apparent  if  the  field 
is  tested  by  a  more  subdued  light,  for  which  purpose  Yon  Graefe's 
gpraduated  disc  of  light  will  be  found  the  beet.  The  mode  and  extent 
of  the  contraction  or  interruption  of  the  field  of  vision,  are  of  great 
importance  in  enabling  us  to  form  our  prognosis  as  to  the  risk  of  a  total 
loss  of  vision,  or  the  chances  of  an  improvement,  or  even  a  restoration 
of  the  sight. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  di&rent  kinds  of  contraction 
and  interruption  of  the  visual  field,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  prognosis 
as  to  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  sight,  etc.,  I  have  mainly  followed 
the  views  of  Von  Ghraefe  as  expressed  in  the  above-mentioned  lectures 
on  amblyopic  affections ;  indeed  he  is  the  first  writer  who  has  attempted 
to  lay  down  anything  like  definite  rules  with  regard  to  the  chief  points 
that  should  influence  our  prognosis  in  this  class  of  diseases.  This,  in 
&ct,  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  for  many  years  closely  watched 
the  course  of  a  vast  number  of  cases,  and  carefully  studied  their 
minutest  details.  A  mere  hypothetical  generalization,  not  founded 
upon  absolute,  sufficient,  and  closely  scrutinized  data,  would  be  simply 
valueless. 

Several  different  forms  of  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  may  be 
observed  in  amblyopic  affections. 

The  contraction  frequently  commences  at  the  temporal  side  of  the 

•  "  Nouyeau  Diotionnaire  de  M^  et  de  Chir.  prat.,"  786. 
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field  of  yifiion  (the  nasal  portion  of  the  retina  being  the  first  to  snfier), 
and  from  thence  either  passes  on  laterally  towards  the  centre,  or  along 
the  periphery  in  an  upward  and  downward  direction,  extending  finally 
towards  the  nasal  side ;  and  then,  when  the  whole  periphery  of  the  field 
has  become  impaired,  the  contraction  advances  concentrically  towards 
the  axis  of  vision.  The  outlines  of  both  these  forms  of  contraction  of 
the  field  are  often  very  irregular  and  undulatory.  The  contraction  of 
the  field  in  cases  of  amaurosis  generally  commences  at  the  temporal  side, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  it  may  begin  at  the  nasal.  Whereas, 
in  the  contraction  met  with  in  glaucoma,  it  is  a  very  characteristic 
feature  that  as  a  rule  it  commences  at  the  nasal  side  (the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  retina  becoming  first  impaired).  We  occasionally  find  that 
some  time  after  the  first  eye  has  become  affected  (and  perhaps  even 
amaurotic),  a  gradually  progressive  contraction  of  the  field  shows 
itself  in  the  second  eye,  commencing  perhaps  at  a  point  quite  sym- 
metrical to  that  in  which  the  contraction  began  in  the  eye  originally 
affected.  Such  cases  afford  a  most  un&vourable  prognosis,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  central  vision  is  greatly  impaired,  or  already  perhaps  sunk 
below  that  of  the  eccentric  portion  of  the  retina,  for  these  symptoms 
indicate  but  too  surely  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  contraction  of  the  field  may  be  equilateral  in  both  eyes,  e.g,,  the 
right  half  of  each  field  may  be  wanting,  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  this  and  the  normal  half  of  the  field  be  quite  sharply  defined, 
and  situated  in  the  axis  of  vision.  This  is  termed  equilateral  or 
homonymous  hemiopia,  on  account  of  the  corresponding  halves  (the 
right  or  left  as  the  case  may  be)  being  affected.  The  nature  of  this 
condition  is  self-evident,  when  we  remember  the  anatomical  relations 
of  the  optic  nerves  to  each  other,  and  the  hct  that  their  fibres  decussate 
at  the  optic  commissure  (chiasma)  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  right 
optic  nerve  supplies  the  right 
half  of  each  retina  (the  temporal 
side  in  the  right  eye,  the  nasal  in 
the  left),  and  the  left  optic  nerve 
the  left  half.  A  glance  at  Fig.  72 
will  explain  this  arrangement. 

This  figure  represents  the  com- 
missure of  the  optic  nerves  and 
their  prolongation  to  the  retina. 
R  the  right  optic  nerve.  L  the 
left  optic  nerve. 

I^  therefore,  a  tumour  or  an  hemorrhagic  effusion  compresses  the 
right  optic  nerve  on  the  central  side  of  the  commissure,  in  such  a 
manner  as  completely  to  destroy  its  conductibility,  the  right  half  of 
each  retina  will  be  impaired,  and  consequently  the  left  half  of  each 
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field  of  vision  be  wanting.  But  if  the  compression  is  limited  to  the 
commissure,  affecting  only  the  crossed  fibres,  and  leaving  the  lateral 
ones  unimpaired,  the  appearances  will  be  different,  for  then  the  nasal 
half  of  each  retina  will  be  affected,  and  the  temporal  half  of  each  field 
be  wanting.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  hemiopia  is  not  so  sharply 
defined  as  in  the  equilateral  form,  for  there  is  generallj  a  more  or  less 
broad  line  of  transition,  in  which  the  defective  portion  of  the  field 
passes  over  gradually  into  the  healthy  part.  The  seat  of  the  disease 
may  not,  however,  be  confined  to  the  commissure,  but  be  situated 
principally  in  front  of  or  behind  the  latter.  This  may  be  suspected  if 
other  symptoms  co-exist  with  the  hemiopia,  such  as  paralysis  of  oih&r 
nerves,  hemiplegia,  impairment  of  the  mental  functions,  etc.  It  will 
be  seen,  hereafter,  that  the  prognosis  is  less  favourable  in  the  temporal 
than  in  the  equilateral  hemiopia.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with 
hemiopia  of  the  upper  or  lower  halves  of  the  field,  and  the  real  nature 
of  such  cases  is  at  present  quite  unexplained. 

If  the  cause  of  the  compression  is  situated  at  the  distal  end  of  the 
optic  nerve,  t.e.,  after  the  crossing  of  the  fibres  in  the  commissure,  of 
course  the  corresponding  eye  is  alone  affected. 

In  addition  to  the  conbraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  we  often  meet 
with  interruptions  in  its  continuity,  which  appear  in  the  form  of  dark 
irregular  clouds  or  spots  before  the  patient's  eyes.  These  "  scotomata  " 
(as  they  are  called)  may  be  situated  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  field, 
or  at  its  periphery.  On  examining  the  field  in  cases  of  scotomata,  we 
find  that  within  a  certain  area  there  is  a  more  or  less  considerable  gap, 
in  which  the  object  becomes  indistinct,  or  even  lost.  If  the  scotoma 
is  situated  in  the  axis  of  vision,  it  of  course  produces  great  impairment 
of  sight,  and  the  patient  often  squints  in  a  certain  direction,  in  order 
that  the  rays  from  the  object  may  fall  upon  a  more  sensitive  (in  this 
case  eccentric)  portion  of  the  retina.  Whereas,  if  the  interruption 
occurs  at  the  periphery  of  the  field,  and  is  only  inconsiderable  in  size, 
it  is  generally  altogether  overlooked  by  the  patient. 

These  scotomata  generally  make  their  appearance  very  suddenly, 
sometimes,  however,  a  few  weeks  elapse  before  they  become  ftiUy  deve- 
loped. They  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  after  exhausting  general 
diseases,  or  after  great  mental  emotions,  and  are  accompanied,  perhaps, 
by  cutaneous  insensibility  to  pain.  The  circumscribed  central  scoto- 
mata are  also  sometimes  due  to  disturbance  in  the  circulation  and 
impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the  optic  nerve ;  or,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously stated,  to  retro-ocular  neuritis  (vide  p.  429).  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  Leber  has  found  the  appreciation  of  colours  more  or 
less  impaired  in  all  cases  of  circumscribed  central  scotoma,  and  his 
researches  upon  this  point  have  led  him  to  divide  the  affection  into  the 
following  four  classes,  according  to  the  state  of  appreciation  of  colours 
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and  of  the  field  of  vision.*  : — 1.  The  central  scotoma  is  not  apparent  by 
the  usual  mode  of  examination,  but  only  by  testing  the  appreciation  of 
coloars,  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field  having  a  normal  appreciation 
of  colours.  2.  The  scotoma  is  also  recognizable  without  testing  the 
appreciation  of  colours,  the  latter  is,  however,  only  abnormal  within 
the  scotoma,  being  unafiected  throughout  the  periphery.  3.  The 
appreciation  of  colours  is  completely  lost,  or  greatly  impaired,  in  the 
scotoma,  the  periphery  showing  a  greater  degree  of  impairment ;  but 
the  eccentric  acuteness  of  vision  is  perfectly  unafiected.  In  such  cases 
the  scotoma  is  generally  also  recognizable  by  the  ordinary  modes  of 
examination,  but  the  opposite  may  occur.  4.  The  transition  into 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  formed  by  those  cases  in  which,  besides 
the  symptoms  enumerated  sub  3,  there  is  indistinctness  of  peripheral 
vision.  We  cannot,  however,  sharply  define  these  four  classes  from 
each  other,  for  one  may  gradually  pass  over  into  the  other.  The  third 
class,  in  which  the  periphery  of  the  field  also  shows  a  slight  impairment 
of  the  appreciation  of  colours  is,  according  to  Leber,  to  be  regarded  on 
the  whole  as  the  more  severe  and  advanced  form  of  the  disease,  for 
there  often  already  exists  partial  discolouration  of  the  disc,  or,  where 
this  is  absent,  more  or  less  cloudiness  of  the  retina,  so  that  we  but 
rarely  obtain  a  negative  result  from  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 
Hence  the  prognosis  as  to  a  restoration  ad  integrum  is  less  favourable, 
and  some  of  these  cases  resist  all  treatment.  In  amblyopia  potatorum 
the  impairment  of  the  sense  of  colour,  although  it  may  only  reach  a 
slight  degree,  sometimes  not  only  afiects  the  centre  of  the  field,  but 
also  extends  in  an  irregular  manner  over  the  greater  part  of  the  peri- 
phery. We  sometimes  meet  with  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  cases 
in  which  the  scotoma  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  zone,  which  is  per- 
fectly or  almost  perfectly  normal,  whilst  at  the  periphery  there  is  again 
marked  colour  blindness. 

In  oases  of  peripheral  ansosthesia  of  the  retina,  we  often  meet  with 
the  interesting  phenomenon  that  the  phosphenes  continue  to  exist 
in  portions  of  the  retina  which  are  quite  insensitive  to  light,  and 
this  is  of  prognostic  importance,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  amaurosis. 
The  sight  is  generally  very  considerably  affected,  and  may  finally 
become  quite  lost,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  distinguish  between  light 
and  dark. 

In  cerebral  amaurosis,  the  pupil  is  generally  somewhat  dilated  and 
sluggish,  or  immoveable  and  large,  if  the  eye  is  quite  blind.  If  the  pupil 
\a  dilated  to  its  fullest  extent,  so  that  the  narrow  rim  of  iris  is  hardly 
discernible,  we  must  assume  that  there  co-exists  an  irritation  of  the 
sympathetic  fibres,  causing  a  contraction  of  the  dilatator  pupiilao.  If  one 
eye  only  is  afiected,  we  oflen  find  that  its  pupil  is  dilated  and  immove- 
•  «A.f.O.,"xT,8,71. 
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able  under  the  stimiiliis  of  Hglit  when  the  other  eje  is  ckwed,  but  that 
it  at  once  contracts  consentaneonslj  with  the  pajHl  of  its  fellow,  when 
Ihe  latter  is  nncovered.  This  &ct  may  prove  of  nse  in  detecting  the 
Bimnlation  of  blindness  in  one  eje  by  the  dilatation  of  the  pnpil  by 
atropine,  when  of  coarse  this  consentaneous  action  conld  not  occur. 
Great  importance  cannot  however  be  attached  in  cases  of  amaurosis 
to  the  behaviour  of  the  pupil,  for  we  sometimes  find  that,  even  in  com- 
plete blindness,  it  retains  its  activity.  In  spinal  amaurosis,  the  pupil  is 
unusually  and  perhaps  irregularly  contracted  (oval),  and  acts  but  very 
sluggishly  and  imperfectly  upon  the  application  of  atropine.  The  great 
contraction  is  due  to  the  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  fibres. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  of  cerebral  and  cerebro- spinal  amau- 
rosis consist  in  certain  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
indicative  of  its  progressive  atrophy.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken 
not  to  mistake  simple  anaamia,  or  blanching  of  the  disc,  for  incipient 
atrophy.  The  small  nutritive  vessels,  which  are  distributed  upon  the 
expanse  of  the  disc,  disappear,  and  this  partly  produces  the  white 
colour ;  whilst  the  vessels  distributed  over  the  retina  may  retain  their 
normal  calibre,  even  when  the  optic  nerve  is  quite  atrophied,  but 
generally  they  soon  become  attenuated.  The  symptoms  of  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  have  already  been  fully  described  (p.  431). 

According  to  the  researches  of  Leber,  colour-blindness  is  almost  a 
constant  symptom  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  whether  this  be  pri- 
mary, and  dependent  upon  cerebral  or  spinal  lesions,  or  seoondary,  and 
consequent  upon  optic  neuritis ;  and  it  may  appear  at  any  stage  and  in 
any  degree  of  the  disease.  In  36  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
he  found  colour-blindness  completely  absent  in  3  cases,  in  5  it  was  only 
slight,  but  in  the  remaining  27  cases  it  was  very  marked.  Such  patients 
are  at  first  generally  unable  to  distinguish  red,  but,  as  the  disease 
advances,  the  appreciation  of  other  colours  is  gradually  lost,  blue  being, 
as  a  rule,  recognised  the  longest.  This  condition  closely  resembles  ihe 
colour-blindness  which  manifests  itself  in  perfectly  normal  eyes,  when 
the  illumination  is  diminished.  He  has  also  observed  colour-blindness 
in  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  consequent  upon  glaucomatous  exca- 
vation. 

We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  various  causes  which 
may  produce  cerebral  and  cerebro-spinal  amaurosis.  But  this  subject 
is  far  too  extensive  for  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  I  must  therefore 
confine  myself  to  giving  a  mere  outline  of  the  principal  causes,  and 
must  refer  the  reader  for  fuller  information  to  special  works  and 
articles  upon  this  subject.  Amongst  these  I  would  especiaUy  recom- 
mend those  of  Yon  Oraefe,  Hughlings  Jackson,  Hutchinson,  Ogle, 
Qalezowski,  etc. 

It  must,  however,  be  candidly  confessed  that  we  cannot  diagnose 
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the  special  cerebral  cause,  or  localize  its  seat,  simply  from  the  ophtha) 
mosoopic  symptoms  presented  by  the  optic  nerve.  In  order  to  aid  and 
guide  us  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  and  its  situation, 
other  local  and  general  symptoms  must  be  searched  for.  But,  even 
with  their  aid,  we  often  &il  to  determine  these  points  with  anything 
approaching  to  certainty,  and  may  find,  on  post-mortem  examination, 
that  we  have  been  quite  mistaken.  Indeed  we  sometimes  meet  with 
cases  of  simple  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  leading  to  blind- 
ness, in  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  detect  any  special  cause,  either 
cerebral,  spinal,  or  constitutional.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trunk  of  the 
optic  nerve  may  be  seriously  implicated  in  the  intra-cranial  disease, 
without  the  sight  being  in  the  least  affected.* 

Still  the  ophthalmoscope  proves  of  immense  use  to  the  physician  in 
the  practice  of  his  art,  and  may  often  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of 
diseases  which  he  would,  without  it,  have  passed  over  or  misinter- 
preted. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned  the  various  affections  of  the  brain 
which  may  produce  optic  neuritis,  I  shall  now  only  consider  those 
which  may  give  rise  to  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Meningitis  of  the  base  of  the  brain  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of 
disease  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  symptoms  of  acute  meningitis  are 
generally  so  marked  and  characteristic  that  the  diagnosis  is  not  diffi- 
culty but  it  is  different  with  the  chronic  form,  the  course  of  which  is 
often  very  insidious,  and  its  symptoms  masked  and  indistinct.  But  its 
presence  may  be  suspected,  if  there  are  febrile  attacks  accompanied  by 
violent  and  recurrent  paroxysms  of  headache,  severe  vomiting  and  retch- 
ing, unconsciousness,  and  sensitiveness  of  the  cranium  to  palpation. 
Moreover,  as  the  inflammation  of  the  meninges  is  generally  somewhat 
diffuse,  we  find  that  other  cerebral  nerves  become  affected,  being  either 
paralysed  or  in  a  state  of  irritation.  Thus,  we  sometimes  find  that  some 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  paralysed,  whilst  others  are  in  a  state  of 
spasmodic  contraction  (Graefe).  The  inflammation  of  the  meninges 
may  extend  firom  the  membranes  to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain, 
perhaps  to  a  considerable  depth,  reaching,  according  to  L.  Meyer,t  even 
to  the  optic  thalami. 

With  regard  to  the  headaches  which  may  occur  in  cases  of  ambly- 
opia, we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  attribute  them  always  to  some 
cerebral  affection ;  for,  as  Von  Gh^aefe  has  pointed  out,  they  are  often 
only  due  to  the  failing  sight,  and  are  produced  by  the  intent  endeavour 
of  the  patient  still  thoroughly  to  realize  the  visual  impressions.  On 
account  of  this  there  occur  disturbances  of  sensibility  akin  in  nature 
to  those  which  are  met  with  in  double  vision,  circles  of  diffusion  upon 

•  -'A.f.  0.,''xu,  2,p.  111. 

t  L.  Meyer,  **  Ceutralblatt  fibr  Med.  Wissensch./'  Noe.  8,  9, 10, 1867. 
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the  retina,  etc.  If  ike  headache  be  simplj  dae  to  this  cause,  oesflatioii 
from  work  will  rapidly  core  it ;  for  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  its 
intensity  may  be  materially  increased  by  any  canse  that  prodnoes  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  or  the  eye,  such  as  stooping,  etc. 

Acnte  meningitis,  more  especially  the  tnbercalar  form,  generally 
giyes  rise  to  optic  nenritis,  and  this  often  ensues  rapidly  npon  the  out- 
break of  the  cerebral  affection ;  whereas,  in  the  chronic  form,  the  optic 
nerre  often  remains  altogether,  or  for  a  long  time,  unaffected,  and  then 
it  undergoes  progressive  atrophy,  its  nutrition  becoming  impaired  by 
the  chronic  congestion  of  the  hrean  and  meninges. 

Chronic  perioHiHe  of  the  base  of  ike  brain  may  also  produce 
amaurosis. 

Tumours  within  the  brain  may  canse  progressive  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve,  either  by  the  latter  becoming  directly  implicated  in  the 
morbid  process  and  its  nervous  elements  destroyed,  or  by  its  being 
compressed,  stretched,  or  pushed  aside  by  the  tumour,  so  that  its 
oonductibility  and  its  nutrition  are  greatly  interfered  with ;  but  the 
impairment  of  nutrition  may  also  be  due  to  pressure  upon  the  blood* 
vessels  of  the  optic  nerve.  Although  sarcomatous  and  carcinomatous 
tumours  are  the  most  frequent  morbid  growths,  we  must  include  o^er 
neoplasms,  such  as  masses  of  tubercle,  syphilitic  gummata,  exostoses, 
etc.  Such  morbid  growths  may  be  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain  or 
within  its  substance.  Their  diagnosis  is  very  uncertain  and  obscure, 
except  other  general  or  local  symptoms  co-exist,  which  may  aid  us  in 
determining  the  probable  nature  and  seat  of  the  cerebral  disease.  Thus 
in  equilateral  hemiopia  (say  of  the  left  half  of  the  visual  field)  we  should 
suspect  that  a  tumour  or  hesmorrhagic  effusion  is  pressing  upon  the 
right  optic  nerve. 

If  the  temporal  half  of  each  field  is  impaired,  the  crossed  fiEMciculi  of 
the  nerves  are  involved,  and  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  at  the  commissure^ 
In  such  cases  the  impairment  of  vision  is  oft«n  veiy  rapid,  the  sight 
being  perhaps  utterly  destroyed  within  a  few  days.  The  contraction  of 
the  visual  field  begins  at  the  periphery  of  the  temporal  side  and  extends 
up  to  or  beyond  the  centre,  so  that  finally  only  a  slight  glimmer  of  light 
may  be  left  at  the  nasal  side.  If  the  cerebral  tumour  is  veiy  slow  in 
its  development,  the  brain  substance  and  the  nerves  may  gradually 
accommodate  themselves  to  its  growth,  and  there  may  only  periodically 
arise  some  compression  of  tke  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which, 
setting  up  disturbance  in  the  intra-cranial  circulation,  will  give  rise  to 
ephemeral  hemiplegia,  ischaamia,  and  fainting  or  epileptoid  fits.  But 
symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  nerves  may  supervene  if  the 
tumour  pervades,  irritates,  or  presses  upon  the  nerve  substance,  or  if  the 
vessels  become  compressed  and  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  impaired.* 
*  "  Kl.  Monatsbl.,"  1866,  p.  269. 
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Twmours  in  the  cerebellum  nearly  always  produce  blindness  (generally 
from  optic  neuritis)  by  setting  up  a  general  disturbance  (Hughlings 
Jackson),  whereas  abscess  of  the  cerebellum,  as  a  rule,  does  not  do  so, 
on  account  of  its  limited  extent  and  effect. 

Cerebral  hasmorrhage  may  be  suspected  if  the  amaurosis  comes  on 
veiy  suddenly ;  thus  sudden  equilateral  hemiopia  of  the  left  side  would 
make  us  suspect  hemorrhage  in  the  right  hemisphere.  Such  equilateral 
contractions  of  the  field  often  remain  behind  in  persons  who  have  been 
affected  with  an  apoplectic  fit.  Loss  of  the  right  side  of  the  field  is 
more  irksome  than  that  of  the  left,  more  especially  in  reading,  as  the 
patient  cannot  read  so  easily  and  rapidly  on  account  of  his  not  being 
able  to  foresee  the  words  (Graefe).  In  slight  d^rees  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  the  sight  is  often  quite  unaffected.  Hemiopia  may,  how- 
ever, be  also  produced  by  temporary  affections  of  the  nerve  trunk,  6.^., 
syphilis. 

Senile  eoftemng  of  the  brain  is  not^  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  amau- 
rosis, but,  of  course,  the  atrophic  changes  in  the  brain  may  extend  to 
the  optic  nerves,  the  nutrition  of  the  latter  becoming  impaired  on 
account  perhaps  of  the  disease  of  the  vessels. 

Epilepsy  maj  produce  amaurosis  when  it  is  due  to  some  disease  of 
the  brain,  for  instance  meningitis,  for  epilepsy  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  symptom  and  not  as  a  disease. 

In  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  more  especially  chronic  myelitis  and 
locomotor  ataxy,  amaurosis,  from  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves, 
it  not  unfrequently  met  with.  But  it  hardly  ever  makes  its  appearance 
in  locomotor  ataxy  until  a  late  period  of  the  disease  of  the  spine,  long 
after  the  impairment  of  the  mobility  and  sensibility  of  the  lower  limbs, 
and  the  paralytic  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  latter  often 
being  amongst  the  first  symptoms  of  the  spinal  disease.  In  some  very 
rare  instances,  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  has  preceded  by  a  long 
period  (several  years)  the  first  symptoms  of  spinal  disease  (Graefe). 
This  late  occurreuce  of  amaurosis  is  explained  by  the  fiict  that  the 
degeneration  ascends  from  the  vertebral  canal  to  the  caviiy  of  the 
cranium.  Amblyopia  oflen  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  spinal 
affection,  and  a  careful  examination  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  im- 
pairment of  vision  should  be  made,  for  it  may  only  be  due  to  a  loss  of 
the  power  of  accommodation  from  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 
be  not  at  all  dependent  upon  any  disease  of  the  optic  nerve.  A  want 
of  care  in  the  examination  as  to  the  true  cause  of  such  amblyopisB,  has 
led  to  much  confusion  amongst  writers  upon  this  subject.  In  cases 
in  which  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  dependent  upon  locomotor 
ataxy,  the  former  may  remain  stationary  for  a  few  weeks  and  then 
again  progress  (Graefe). 

The  affection  of  the  optic  nerve  in  diseases  of  the  spine  is  probably 
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due  to  a  lesion  of  the  great  sympathetic,  through  its  communication 
with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

In  some  cases  simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  exists  for  a  long 
time  without  any  appreciable  cause,  or  the  appearance  of  any  symptoms 
indicative  of  a  eerebral  or  spinal  lesion ;  and,  even  after  death,  nothing 
is  perhaps  found  except  titrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  or  atrophy  of  those 
parts  of  the  brain  which  are  continuous  with  the  optic  nerve.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  however,  insanity  may  supervene.  And  this  brings  us 
to  a  veiy  important  point,  viz.,  the  great  use  of  which  the  ophthalmo- 
scope is  likely  to  prove  to  the  alienist  in  establishing  the  study  of  in- 
sanity upon  a  more  positive  basis.*  In  England  we  are  almost  entirely 
indebted  to  Dr.  Allbutt  for  our  knowledge  of  this  subject^  and  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  his  valuable  and  interesting  paper,  entitled  "  On  the 
state  of  the  Optic  Nerves  and  BetinsB  as  seen  in  the  Insane,"  read  before 
the  Roy.  Med.  Chir.  Society,  February  25,  1868.  In  this,  he  mentions 
that  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
constantly  found,  and  is  commonly  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  the 
olfactory  nerves.  It  is  not  distinctly  seen  till  the  end  of  the  first  stage, 
as  it  slowly  travels  down  from  the  optic  centres,  and  it  is  in  relation 
with  the  state  of  the  pupil,  which  is  contracted  in  the  early  stage  and 
dilated  in  the  fatty  atrophic  stage. 

In  mania,  the  ophthalmoscope  often  reveals  symptomatic  changes. 
In  dementia  organic  disease  and  affection  of  the  eye  generally  occur 
together. 

In  idiots,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Out 
of  twelve  cases,  it  was  found  of  a  marked  character  in  five ;  one  was 
changing,  and  two  were  noted  as  doubtful. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  prognosis  which  may  be  made  in  cases 
of  amaurosis  or  amblyopia,  as  to  whether  the  impairment  of  vision  will 
improve,  remain  stationary,  or  the  sight  become  permanently  lost.  In 
framing  our  prognosis,  we  must  be  especially  guided  by  the  mode  of 
attack,  the  condition  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  optic  nerve.  The  nature  of  the  primary  disease  which  has  caused 
the  affection  of  the  eye  must  naturally  also  be  taken  into  anxious  con- 
sideration. For  the  prognosis  will,  of  course,  be  materially  influenced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  intra-cranial  affection  is  of  a  kind  that  permits  of 
resolution  or  amelioration  through  the  absorption  of  morbid  products, 
or  hssmorrhagic  effusions,  or  the  amendment  of  irregularities  in  the 
circulation. 

If  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  has  already  set  in,  the  prognosis  as  to 
the  arrest  of  the  disease  must  be  very  guarded,  as  in  such  cases  there 

*  For  further  information  I  would  particularly  recommend  Dr.  Leber's  Tory 
interesting  paper  "  On  Grey  Degeneration  of  the  Optic  Nerve,"  "  A.  f .  O.,"  xiv,  2, 
177  ;  also  Dr.  Westphal's  important  papers  in  the  *'  Arohir.  fibr  Psyohiatrie." 
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18  always  a  great  tendency  to  progp*e8sion,  and  termination  in  absolute 
blindness.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  always  the  case,  and  it  would 
be  committing  a  grave  error  to  irrevocably  condemn  an  eye,  simply 
because  the  optic  nerve  shows  symptoms  of  commencing  atrophy.  The 
state  of  the  field  of  vision  is  our  best  guide  in  such  cases. 

If  the  loss  of  sight  has  occurred  with  great  suddenness  and  rapidity, 
the  prognosis  need  not  necessarily  be  bad,  for  we  occasionally  meet 
with  cases  in  which  great  improvement,  or  even  complete  restoration, 
of  sight  takes  place  after  its  sudden  loss.  Sudden  equilateral  hemi- 
opia  is  generally  due  to  hssmorrhagic  effusions  (apoplexies),  which  is 
seldom  the  case  in  double  central  scotomata.  Yon  Gbuefe*  considers 
that  the  prognosis  of  sudden  amaurosis  is  better  in  children  than  in 
adults.  He  also  states  that  the  best  prognosis  is  furnished  by  those 
cases  in  which  the  sudden  loss  of  sight  is  the  result  of  mental  shock ; 
also  if  the  phosph^nes  continue  to  exist  in  the  blind  retina,  and  com- 
plete darkness  proves  beneficial.  This  form  of  ansBsthesia  is  often 
associated  with  cutaneous  insensibility  to  pain,  and  is  perhaps  referable 
to  vaso-motor  action. 

The  prognosis  is  also  inclined  to  be  favourable,  if  the  disease  has 
remained  stationary  for  some  length  of  time,  for  although  the  dangerous 
forms  of  amaurosis  likewise  halt  in  their  progress,  yet  this  interruption 
*  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  weeks  or  months,  when  they  again  pro- 
gress. The  former  cases  often  depend  upon  a  combination  of  delete- 
rious causes,  such  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  dissipation  of  every  kind,  over- 
work of  the  eyes  and  brain,  or  irregularities  in  the  digestive  organs  or 
the  uterine  system. 

The  prognosis  is  bad,  if  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  of  slow 
development  and  manifests  a  persistent,  though  perhaps  tardy,  progress. 

When  the  atrophy  of  the  nerve  cannot  be  traced  to  any  particular 
cause,  but  appears  to  be  a  disease  per  se,  the  prognosis  is  generally  also 
very  unfavourable. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the  visual  field  is  quite 
normal  (even  after  the  affection  has  existed  for  several  months),  and  the 
acuity  of  vision  has  not  sunk  considerably  (only  to  one-sixth  or  one- 
tenth),  we  may  decidedly  regard  the  disease  as  not  being  due  to  pro- 
grressive  atrophy.  The  impairment  of  vision  may  not,  however,  undergo 
much  improvement. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis  afforded  by  the  different  forms  of 
contraction  and  interruption  of  the  visual  field,  we  may  briefly  state, 
that  it  is  more  favourable  when  it  is  equilateral,  with  a  sharply-defined 
line  of  demarcation,  than  when  it  is  concentric,  or  its  edges  (in  the 
lateral  form)  are  undefined  and  irregular.     Indeed,  patients  affected 

•  <*  Kl.  Monatsbl./'  1865, 148. 
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with  equilateral  hemiopia  never  become  absolntdy  blind,  except  tbe 
disease  extends  to  the  commissure,  or  some  other  cerebral  affisction 
supervenes.*  Snch  patients  often  enjoy  excellent  central  vision,  being 
able  to  read  the  finest  print,  and  the  affection  frequently  remains 
unaltered  for  a  veiy  long  time.  I  have  cases  still  under  supervision 
in  which  equilateral  hemiopia  has  existed  for  some  years,  and  the 
patients  are  still  able  to  read  perfectly,  nor  has  the  condition  of  the  eye 
changed,  nor  have  any  other  symptoms  shown  themselves. 

The  most  dangerous  cases  are  those,  in  which  irregular  contractions 
of  the  field  of  vision  occur  either  simultaneously  in  both  eyes,  or  in 
quick  succession.  Also  those,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  one  eye 
being  already  very  bad  (the  degree  of  its  central  vision  being  perhaps 
even  less  than  the  eccentric),  the  second  eye  becomes  affected  in  an 
exactly  similar  manner,  the  contraction  of  its  visual  field  commencing 
at  a  point  synmietrical  to  Ihat  at  which  it  began  in  the  first  eye. 

Central  scotomata  never  indicate  progressive  atrophy,  if  the 
periphery  of  the  visual  field  is  normaL  But  if  they  have  existed  un- 
altered for  several  weeks,  and  the  optic  nerve  begins  to  show  symptoms 
of  commencing  atrophy,  a  restitution  ad  integrum  can  no  longer  be 
expected.  If  the  central  portion  of  the  retina  maintains  its  superiority 
of  vision  over  the  outlying  parts  (so  that  the  patient  can  see  through 
the  scotoma),  the  prognosis  is  always  better  than  when  the  reverse 
obtains.  If  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  field  of  vision  beyond  the 
scotoma  is  impaired,  progressive  atrophy  is  to  be  feared,  which  is  not 
the  case  when  this  part  of  the  field  is  normal,  for  this  shows  that  the 
power  of  conductibility  in  the  part  of  the  retina  affected  with  the 
scotoma  is  perfectly  retained  (Yon  Graefe). 

We  cannot  form  our  prognosis  of  the  case  simply  from  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  optic  nerve,  for,  as  Yon  Graefe  remarks,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  from  these  alone,  whether  the  atrophy  be  progressive 
or  stationary.  In  conjunction  with  the  appearance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
we  must  therefore  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  field  of  vision,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  attack  occurred.  Even  the  absence  of  atrophic 
symptoms  in  the  nerve  does  not  exclude  the  most  un&vourable  result. 
In  cases  of  amblyopia  due  to  disturbances  in  the  circulation,  or  to 
alcohol,  or  in  that  form  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  very  nervous 

*  Yon  Ghraefe  Bays :  **  Total  blindness  in  cases  of  unilateral  bndn  disease  can 
only  ensue  (1),  when  the  other  hemisphere  likewise  becomes  the  seat  <d  disease; 
(2),  when  firesh  effusions  in  the  hemisphere  originally  affected  occasion  diffuse  cere- 
bral disease,  haply  through  ansmia  cerebri ;  (8),  when  a  basilar  affection  superrenet, 
directly  affecting  the  trunks  of  the  optic  nerves;  (4),  when  some  encroachment  on 
the  space  of  the  cerebral  cavity  results  in  compression  of  the  sinus  caremosus  with 
oonsequent  venous  incarceration  of  the  papills;  (5),  when  propagated  enoephalo- 
meningitis  leads  to  neuritis  descendens."  ("^.  Monatsbl,"  1865,  220;  "Ophth. 
Keview,"  ii,  869.) 
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females  and  in  children,  the  jn-esence  of  symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  are  always  of  material  consequence,  as  they  gre&ilj  cloud 
the  prognosis. 

Treatment — ^This  must  of  conrse  be  specially  directed  against  the 
primary  cause  of  the  affection  of  the  eye.  In  those  cases  of  simple 
progressive  atrophy,  in  which  we  fail  to  detect  any  appreciable  organic 
or  functional  cause,  we  must  be  extremely  upon  our  guard  not  to 
submit  the  patient  to  a  very  active  course  of  treatment,  more  especially 
of  a  lowering  or  depressing  kind.  For  great  mischief  is  thus  often 
produced,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  hastened,  instead  of  being 
arrested  or  retarded.  The  best  treatment  for  such  cases  consists  in  the 
administration  of  tonics,  especially  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron, 
or  a  combination  of  steel  with  quinine  or  strychnine.  The  lactate  or 
sulphate  of  zinc  may  also  be  given  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  oom<* 
mencing  with  2  or  8  grains  daily,  and  augmenting  this  gradually  until 
the  patient  takes  8  or  10  grains  a- day.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious 
but  light,  and  the  effect  of  stimulants  be  closely  watched.  The  patient's 
course  of  life  should  be  careMly  regulated,  a  sufficiency  of  sleep  be 
insisted  on,  and  all  amusements  or  employment,  that  may  prove  inju- 
rious to  his  eyes  or  general  health,  be  strictly  forbidden.  The  use  of 
tobacco  must  also  be  absolutely  given  up. 

If  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  chronic  meningitis, 
irregularities  in  the  circulation  (more  especially  the  cerebral),  or  a 
suppression  of  customary  discharges,  such  as  the  menstrual  or  the 
exhalations  from  th^  skin,  more  particularly  the  feet,  a  derivative 
course  of  treaiment  must  be  employed.  Leeches  should  be  applied 
behind  the  ears,  or  the  artificial  leech  to  the  temple,  and  a  seton  may  be 
inserted  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  often  affords  great  and  speedy 
relief  to  the  severe  and  persistent  headache.  The  bichloride  of  mercury 
should  be  given  in  small  doses,  in  combination  perhaps  with  the  iodide 
and  bromide  of  potassium,  more  especially  if  any  syphilitic  taint  is  sus- 
pected. The  sudden  suppression  of  the  normal  exhalations  from  the 
skin  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  amblyopic  affections,  more  especially 
after  long  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  Thus  persons  who  have  stood 
for  many  hours  in  the  water  (sportsmen,  fishermen,  etc.),  are  sometimes 
affected  with  amblyopia,  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  exhala- 
tions from  the  feet.  In  such  cases  hot  stimulating  pediluvia,  together 
with  diaphoretics  and  diuretics  should  be  prescribed.  Graefe  also 
advocates  the  Boman  or  Turkish  bath,  as  especially  exciting  the  action 
of  the  skin,  which  will  also  prove  of  benefit  in  the  different  forms  of 
congestive  amblyopia.* 

*  An  important  and  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject  has  been 
noticed  by  Dr.  Leared.  Haying  found  that  persons  affected  with  fulness  and  con- 
gestion of  the  head,  were  often  much  benefited  by  the  Turkish  bath,  he  thought 
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If  the  affection  of  the  eye  is  due  to  some  sudden  fright  op  shock  to 
the  nervous  system,  tonics  should  also  be  prescribed. 

In  the  amaurosis  due  to  locomotor  ataxy,  innumerable  remedies 
have  been  tried.  Dr.  Althaus*  states  that  he  has  derived  much  benefit 
in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  fix)m  the  administration  of  small  doses  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  He  gives  it  together  with  the  hypophoephite  of  soda, 
and  he  never  goes  beyond  the  dose  of  half  a  grain  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  It  should  be  employed  for  from  four  to  six  weeks  consecutively, 
and  then  discontinued  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  a  slight  aperient 
mineral  water  being  given  in  the  meanwhile.  Then  the  use  of  the 
remedy  may  be  again  commenced  and  continued  for  a  month  or  so. 
The  gums  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  as  the  peculiar  dusky 
discolouration  of  the  skin,  which  the  long  continued  use  of  nitrate  of 
silver  produces,  first  appears  in  the  mucous  membranes. 

The  treatment  of  amaurosis  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  stiyobnine 
is  described  at  p.  465. 

If  central  scotomata  have  been  developed  during  a  protracted  en- 
feebling general  illness,  such  as  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
childbed,  etc.,  tonics  and  a  generous  diet,  with  stimulants,  are  the  best 
remedies  ;  and  subsequently,  when  the  sight  is  beginning  to  improve, 
much  benefit  is  often  derived  from  methodically  practising  the  sight 
(even  the  eccentric)  with  strong  convex  lenses,  as  is  done  in  cases  of 
amblyopia  from  non-use.  An  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  single 
convex  lens  is  recommended  by  Von  Qraefe,  viz.,  a  combination  of  two 
bi-convex  lenses  (the  one  6  inches  the  other  4)  set  in  a  tube  or  ring  at 
a  distance  of  one  inch  from  each  other.  We  thus  gain  a  relatively 
considerable  magnifying  power  with  only  slight  spherical  aberration. 
The  eye  should  at  first  be  only  practised  for  a  very  short  time  (about 
two  or  three  minutes),  and  with  print  that  can  be  pretty  easily 
deciphered. 

If  there  is  any  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  liver  or  digestive 
organs,  mild  aperient  mineral  waters  should  be  prescribed,  such  as  the 
Pullna,  Elarlsbad,  or  Kissingen. 

that  the  readiest  mode  of  asoertaming  the  effect  of  the  latter  upon  the  cerebral 
circulation  would  be  by  obserying  its  influence  upon  the  blood-vessels  of  the  retina. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  therefore  examined  Dr.  Leared's  ejes  with  the  ophthalmoscope 
just  prior  to  his  entering  the  bath,  and  again  after  he  had  remained  in  the  hottest 
chamber  (196  F.)  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  found  a  decided  and  mailed 
paleness  of  the  optic  nerre,  and  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  yesseb.  The 
same  effect  was  noticed  in  four  persons  employed  in  the  bath  (a  negro,  an  East 
Indian,  an  Englishman,  and  a  German),  imder  a  temperature  of  120  F.,  who  were 
examined  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

*  Lectures  on  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  and  Ataxy,  1866. 
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1.— AMBLYOPIA. 


This  afiection  is  often  due  to  passive  coDgestion  of  the  brain,  the 
eye,  or  other  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  nteros,  etc.,  or  to  disturbances 
of  th^  nervous  functions. 

We  must  admit  that  the  term  passive  congestion  is  very  vague,  and 
that  we  do  not  know  with  any  certainty  the  mode  in  which  the  sight 
becomes  affected,  and  whether  this  is  due  to  a  retardation  of  the  blood 
supply  and  a  consequent  insufficiency  of  its  aeration,  or  whether  it  is 
loaded  with  noxious  ingredients,  such  as  alcohol,  nicotine,  lead,  etc., 
which  exert  a  toxic  influence  and  thus  impair  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system. 

For  practical  purposes,  we  must,  however,  draw  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  amblyopias  which  are  due  to  simple  irregularities  in 
the  circulation  or  nervous  fanctions,  and  those  which  depend  upon 
some  blood-poisoning,  if  this  term  may  be  accepted. 

The  insufficiency  of  blood-supply  which  gives  rise  to  the  anoemic 
amblyopia  maj  be  due  to  some  excessive  discharge  from  the  uterus,  to 
the  debility  consequent  upon  very  severe  illnesses,  to  a  prolonged  and 
very  exhausting  confinement,  or  to  over-suckling.  Copious  haemor- 
rhages (e.g.f  after  confinement)  may  likewise  produce  it.  Gases  are 
also  recorded  in  which  vomiting  of  blood  (probably  dependent  upon  an 
ulcer  of  the  stomach)  has  produced  amaurosis.*  In  these  cases,  the 
loss  of  sight  had  come  on  rapidly  (leading  to  complete  blindness 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days),  affected  both  eyes,  and  was  incurable. 
The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  were  either  negative,  or  were  those 
of  anaemia  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  leading  subsequently  to  atrophy. 
When  the  loss  of  blood  is  very  considerable,  the  function  of  the  optic 
nerve  is  probably  impaired  by  the  anaemia  of  the  brain  and  the  insuffi- 
cient excitation  of  the  retina.  But  it  is  remarkable  (as  Yon  Graefe 
has  pointed  out)  that  the  sight  does  not  necessarily  return  with  a 
restoration  of  the  blood-supply  and  a  restitution  of  the  other  functions. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  temporary  deficiency  in  the 
blood-supply  has  caused  permanent  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
more  delicate  nerve  structures. 

Temporary  or  "  transitory  "  amaurosis  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
severe  acute  diseases,  which  are  accompanied  by  blood-poisoning  or 
great  poverty  of  the  blood,  such  as  scarlet  and  typhus  fever.  The 
blindness  comes  on  very  suddenly,  and  may  be  so  complete,  that  all/ 
perception  of  light  is  lost ;  this  lasts  from  20 — 60  hours,  and  then  the 
sight  returns.  One  peculiar  and  very  important  feature  is  that,  even 
although  all  perception  of  light  is  lost,  the  pupil  reacts  perfectly  on 

•  O'Eoilly,  "  Lancet,"  1862 ;  Von  Graefe,  «*  A.  f  O.,"  yii,  2, 148. 
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the  stimultis  of  light.  The  ophthalmoBoope,  moreover,  reveals  nothing 
abnormal  in  the  appearance  of  the  fnndns  ocnli,  except  occasionaQj  a 
Blight  dilatation  and  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  veins.  Such  cases  of 
transitory  amaurosis  have  been  reported,  amongst  others,  by  Ebert,* 
Henoch, t  and  Leber.  ^  It  is  probable  that  they  depend  upon  some 
disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation  or  upon  an  acute  and  temporary 
cedema  of  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  situated  between  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  the  seat  of  the  perception  of  light.  Now  it  is  of 
course  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have,  if  possible,  some  guide  as  to 
the  prognosis  which  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of 
sight.  Graefe§  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the  behaviour  of  the  pupil, 
as  being  the  most  important  point  in  the  prognosis,  for  if  it  retains  its 
activity  when  all  perception  of  light  is  lost  the  prognosis  is  favourable.  || 
As  he  justly  points  out,  the  negative  result  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination is  no  guide  as  to  the  prognosis,  for  we  meet  with  cases  of 
sudden  blindness  in  severe  acute  diseases  in  which  no  changes  in  the 
fundus  are  visible  for  several  weeks,  and  then  symptoms  of  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  supervene.  In  such  instances,  the  seat  of  the  disease 
is  evidently  situated  in  the  retro-ocular  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  so 
that  the  disc  and  retina  remain  for  a  time  unchanged.  But  of  course 
the  pupil  cannot  react  upon  the  stimulus  of  light,  for  this  depends  upon 
the  stimulus  being  uninterruptedly  conducted  from  the  retina  along  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  thence  to  be  reflected  to  the 
third  nerve  and  its  ciliary  branches.  Whereas  if  the  pupil  remains 
active,  it  shows  that  the  cause  of  the  blindness  is  not  situated  within 
this  chain  or  circle  of  conductibility,  but  between  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina and  that  portion  of  the  brain  in  which  the  perception  of  light 
is  localized.  In  fact,  as  Yon  Oraefe  says,  "  the  negative  result  of  the 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  exculpates  the  retina  and  the  intra- 
ocular end  of  the  optic  nerve  from  being  the  cause  of  the  blindness  ; 
and  the  preservation  of  the  activity  of  the  pupil  not  only  exculpates 
these,  but  also  the  whole  optic  nerve  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina." 
Hence,  if  the  action  of  the  papil  on  the  stimulus  of  light  remains  intact 
in  cases  of  sudden  blindness,  the  prognosis  as  to  the  restoration  of  sight 
is  favourable. 

The  amblyopia  which  is  met  with  in  diabetes  is  sometimes  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  or  to  retinitis,  somewhat  akin  in  its 
nature  to  that  met  with  in  Bright*s  disease,  and  only  rarely  to  ansmia. 


•  ^  BerUner  EUnisoher  Woohensohrift,"  1868,  p.  21.  f  Ibid.,  p.  98. 

X  Ibid.,  1869,  p.  896.  §  Ibid.,  1868,  p.  22. 

II  Leber,  howerer,  reports  a  case  of  complete  amaurosis  from  meningitis  in  which 
the  pupils  remained  active,  but  the  sight  did  not  retiim.  But  this  case  does  not 
belong  to  the  same  category  as  the  transitory  amaurosis.    lb.,  1869,  p.  897. 
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In  cholera  we  might  expect  that  there  would  be  great  amblyopia  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  blood,  but  this  is  not  so. 

Congestive  amblyopia  may  be  due  to  over-fulness  of  the  system  and 
congestion  of  the  eye,  brain,  or  other  organs.  It  is  not  un&eqnently 
met  with  in  cases  of  suppression  of  customary  dischargee,  deficiency 
or  absence  of  the  catamenia,  and  insufficient  action  of  the  sldn  or 
kidneys.  Mr.  Lawson*  narrates  a  case  in  which  suppression  of  the 
menses  produced,  within  a  few  days,  complete  amaurosis  in  one  eye, 
and  great  impairment  of  vision  in  the  other.  Under  the  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  with  the  re-appearance  of  the  catamenia,  the  sight 
was  restored. 

A  very  interesting  and  extraordinary  case  is  also  reported  by 
Mr.  Lawson,t  in  which  amaurosis  repeatedly  recurred  during  the 
period  of  gestation. 

The  real  nature  of  the  amblyopia  which  is  observed  in  certain  cases 
of  so-called  blood-poisoning  is  at  present  quite  obscure.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  due  to  some  disturbance  in  the  circulation,  producing 
what  is  termed  passive  congestion  of  the  brain.  But  this  explanation 
is  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory,  for,  as  Yon  Graefe  says,^  "  Whether 
there  is  a  real  inundation  of  the  nervous  centre,  with  venous  blood,— 
whether  the  current  and  change  of  the  blood  is  only  too  slow, — or 
whether  the  visual  function  is  afiected  &om  the  blood  being  overloaded 
with  alcoholic  and  narcotic  substances,  are  so  many  questions  suggested 
by  the  term  *  passive  cerebral  congestion.'  This  term,  therefore,  only 
serves  to  designate  a  condition  where,  fidling  all  evidence  of  active  con- 
gestion, the  functional,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  also  the  nutritional 
excitation  of  the  cerebral  centre  of  the  optic  nerve  is  interfered  with  by 
circulatory  influences  of  the  aforesaid  order." 

This  toxic  influence  may  be  especially  produced  by  alcohol,  tobacco, 
lead,  and  quinine. 

The  amblyopia  met  with  in  drunkards  (amblyopia  potatorum) 
generally  commences  with  the  appearance  of  a  mist  or  cloud  before  the 
eyes,  which  more  or  less  surrounds  and  shrouds  the  object,  rendering 
it  hazy  and  indistinct.  In  some  cases  the  impairment  of  vision  becomes 
very  considerable,  so  that  only  the  largest  print  can  be  deciphered,  but 
if  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  sets  in,  the  sight  may  be  com^ 
pletely  lost.  The  visual  field  may  remain  normal,  or  become  more  or 
less  contracted.  The  affection  may  exist  for  a  very  long  time  without 
causing  any  organic  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  or  retina,  excepting  those 
of  hyperemia,  and  a  certain  loss  of  transparency  of  the  disc.  In  other 
cases,  if  the  disease  progresses  or  the  cause  persists,  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  supervenes,  and  this  always  materially  clouds  the  prognosis ;  for 

•  *'  Mad.  Times  and  Gaiette/'  1863.  f  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Bep./'  ir,  65. 

J  "  Ophth.  Beriew,  ii,  p.  840. 
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althongli  we  may,  even  in  such  cases,  sometimes  succeed  in  seeming  a 
great  improvement  of  sight  and  an  arrest  of  the  atrophic  degeneration, 
yet  the  vision  is  but  seldom  restored  ad  integrum.  In  cases  of  simple 
amblyopia,  without  any  central  scotoma  or  contraction  of  the  field  of 
vision,  Leber  has  found  that  the  appreciation  of  colours  is  not  at  all, 
or  only  very  slightly,  impaired. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  we  cannot  detect  any  abnormal  appearances 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  must  therefore  regard  the  impairment  of 
sight  as  due  to  a  functional,  and  not  to  an  organic  lesion.  In  other  cases 
there  is  some  hypereemia  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  with,  perhaps,  a 
certain  degree  of  passive  congestion,  together  with  a  diminution  in  the 
transparency  of  the  disc,  and  subsequently  symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  may  make  their  appearance.  But  I  must  here  again  warn 
the  reader  against  too  readily  assuming  the  existence  of  hyperasmia  and 
congestion  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  simply  because  the  disc  may 
seem  to  him  to  be  slightly  too  red,  or  the  veins  somewhat  large.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  the  appearances  of  the  optic  disc  and  of 
the  retinal  circulation  vary  very  greatly  within  a  perfectly  physiological 
standard,  and  that  it  often  requires  an  experienced  and  careful  observer 
to  determine  whether  or  not  some  marked  peculiarity  in  the  appearance 
of  these  structures  is  physiological  or  pathological.  In  judging  of  these 
conditions,  we  must  take  into  special  consideration  the  age,  the  habits, 
the  complexion,  etc.,  of  the  patient. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  condition  of  the  optic 
nerve,  the  length  of  time  which  the  disease  has  existed,  and  the  fact 
whether  or  not  the  patient  is  willing  entirely  to  give  up  any  habits 
which  may  have  caused  it. 

The  effect  of  tobacco  in  producing  amblyopia  and  amaurosis  was 
originally  pointed  out  by  Mackenzie ;  more  lately  Critchett,  Words- 
worth, Hutchinson,  and  Sichel  have,  amongst  others,  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  believe  that  it  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  and 
distinctive  form  of  loss  of  sight,  which  they  have  therefore  termed 
*'  tobacco  amaurosis."     It  is  supposed  to  produce  a  peculiar  form  of 
•4^^«v.,^  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  so  special  as  to 
idered  characteristic  of  tobacco  amaurosis  (mde  article  on  Atrophy 
Dptic  Nerve,  p.  431).     One  argument  which  has  been  brought 
1  to  lend  special  weight  to  the  theory  that  tobacco  may  produce 
»sis  is,  that  simple  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  occurs 
•e  frequently  amongst  men  than  women.     Whilst  readily  con- 
this,  I  must  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  causes  which 
reduce  amaurosis  obtain  far  more  amongst  men  than  women, 
le  former  are,  as  a  rule,  exposed  to  far  greater  corporeal  and 
labour,  to  greater  vicissitudes,  and  to  a  greater  indulgence  in 
ing  of  every  kind.     Moreover,  in  all  probability,  the  amaurosis  is 
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far  more  due  to  a  combination  of  snch  deleterioos  influences  than  to  the 
prevalence  of  one  special  one,  6.^.,  tobacco.  At  least,  in  by  far  the 
greater  nmnber  of  cases  of  amanrosis  which  I  have  met  with  in  heavy 
smokers,  the  patients  readily  admitted  their  free  indulgence  in  other 
excesses.  I  fully  admit  the  fact,  that  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco 
(bnt  most  frequently  together  with  other  causes)  may  produce  con- 
siderable impairment  of  vision,  and  finally,  if  the  habits  of  the  patient 
be  not  entirely  changed,  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  stimulants,  etc.,  given 
up,  even  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  But  I  cannot,  from  my  own 
experience,  accede  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  the 
form  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  would  at  once  enable  one  to 
diagnose  the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  depending  upon  excessive  smoking. 
For  the  three  peculiarities  particularly  insisted  on,  viz.,  the  premonitory 
hypersBmia  of  the  disc,  the  blanching  of  the  latter  first  at  the  outer  side, 
and  the  diminution  in  the  size  or  even  disappearance  of  the  nutritive 
vessels  of  the  optic  nerve,  whilst  the  retinal  vessels  for  a  very  long  time 
retain  their  normal  calibre,  are  met  with  in  other  forms  of  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  are  therefore  not  at  all  distinctive  of  tobacco 
amaurosis.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  tobacco  alone 
should  produce  these  peculiar  changes.  I  believe  that  in  the  conmienco- 
ment  of  the  amblyopia  of  smokers  and  drunkards  the  disturbance  of 
sight  is  at  first  only  functional,  the  retina  being,  so  to  say,  **  blunted," 
and  its  sensibility  impaired,  so  that  it  does  not  re-act  with  normal  acute- 
ness.  This  impairment  of  its  function  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  some 
irregularity  in  the  circulation  of  the  nervous  centres,  although  it  is  also 
probable  that  in  many  cases  (especially  of  tobacco  amaurosis)  there  is 
some  depressing  influence  exerted  directly  upon  the  nervous  system. 
The  truth  of  this  hypothesis  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  first  the  optic 
nerve  and  retina  are  quite  healthy  or  only  somewhat  hypenemic,  and 
that  great  and  rapid  improvement  takes  place  when  the  patient  relin- 
quishes smoking,  drinking,  etc.,  and  is  submitted  to  a  tonic  course  of 
treatment,  together,  perhaps  with  local  depletion.  But  if  the  cause 
persists,  if  the  patient  continues  his  indulgence  in  smoking,  drinking, 
etc.,  combined,  perhaps,  with  severe  mental  or  corporeal  exertion,  then 
the  disease  does  not  remain  confined  to  mere  functional  derangement, 
but  generally  passes  over  into  an  organic  lesion.  The  optic  disc  begins 
to  show  symptoms  of  atrophic  degeneration,  and  the  latter  may 
gradually  but  steadily  advance  until  the  sight  is  greatly  impaired  or 
even  quite  lost  (Graefe). 

The  absorption  of  lead  into  the  system  will  produce  amaurosis.  I 
have  only  met  with  one  case  in  which  the  loss  of  sight  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  lead-poisoning.  This  was  in  a  young  woman,  who 
some  time  ago  came  under  my  care  at  Moorfields.  She  had  been  a 
worker  in  lead,  and  had  suffered  from  severe  lead-poisoning.     She  was 
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oompletelj  blind,  and  both  optio  nerves  showed  marked  symptoms 
of  atrophy  oonseontiye  npon  optic  nenritis.  Mr.  Hutchinson*  has 
observed  similar  instances,  in  which  lead-poisoning  had  given  rise  to 
optic  nenritis,  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  Very  generally, 
however,  the  only  symptoms  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope  are  con- 
gestion and  hyperemia  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  the  veins  eepedally 
being  somewhat  dilated  and  tortnons.  The  sight  and  field  of  vision 
are  even  in  snch  cases  often  considerably  impaired.  It  mnst  be 
mentioned  that  albominnria  is  sometimes  met  with  in  lead-poisoning, 
and  that  conseqaently  albnminnric  retinitis  may  occur  (Ollivier, 
Desmarres). 

Quinine  in  large  doses  has  been  in  rare  instances  observed  to  pro- 
duce amaurosis,  probably  by  causing  great  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  as  much  benefit  was  derived  from  the  use  of  the  artificial 
leech. 

UrcBmdc  amblyopia.  In  the  article  upon  retinitis  albuminurica,  it 
was  mentioned  that  very  sudden  and  complete  blindness  sometimes 
occurs  in  Bright's  disease,  and  is  due  to  nrsBmic  blood-poisoning.  The 
sight  may  be  lost  within  a  very  few  hours,  together  with  the  appearance 
of  symptoms  of  urannic  blood-poisoning,  such  as  great  pain  in  Uie  head, 
epileptoid  fits,  eto.t  Then,  on  the  subsidence  of  these  symptoms,  the 
sight  is  also  restored.  This  impairment  of  vision  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  dependent  upon  retinitis  albuminurica. 

Amblyopia  is  sometimes  due  to  reflex  irritation  originating  in  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  Thus  severe  and  prolonged  dental  neuralgia  may  produoe  im- 
pairment of  vision,  which  mostly  disappears  with  the  removal  of  the 
carious  teeth.  The  ophthalmoscopic  examination  generally  only  afibrds 
negative  results.^  In  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  antrum  from  a  curious 
tooth,  narrated  by  Dr.  James  Salter,  the  eye  was  considerably  pro- 
truded and  blind — the  ophthalmoscope  revealing  extreme  anawnia  of 
the  optic  nerve  (atrophy?).  The  sight  was  not  improved  by  the 
removal  of  the  tooth.  In  a  case  of  herpes  frontalis,  accompanied  by 
great  pain,  recorded  by  Mr.  Bowman,  the  optic  nerve  was  atrophied.§ 

When  one  eye  is  excluded  for  any  length  of  time  from  binocular 
vision,  its  sight  generally  begins  to  £ul  firom  non-use  of  the  eye.  This 
condition  is  termed  amblyopia  ex  anopaioy  and  is  especially  met  witii  in 
cases  in  which,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  some  opacity  of  the 

•  «  B.  L.  O.  H.  Eep.,"  tI,  1,  and  rii,  1. 

t  A  case  of  this  unemio  amaiirosiB  followed  afterwards  by  retinitis  albuminuiioa 
is  recorded  by  Graefe,  «*  A.  f.  O.,"  vi,  2,  277. 

X  Gases  of  amblyopia,  accompanying  dental  neuralgia,  have  been  recorded  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Eep.,"  toI.  iv,  381 ;  also  by  De  Weoker,  **  Ann. 
d'Oculiste,"  1866.  §  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Bep.,"  t,  1,  p.  7. 
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oomea  or  lens,  or  of  strabismus  accompanied  with  diplopia,  the 
acnteness  of  vision  of  one  eye  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
other,  so  that  the  difference  in  the  distinctness  of  the  two  retinal 
images  proves  very  conning  to  the  patient,  and,  in  order  to  remedy 
this,  he  nnconscioosly  suppresses  the  recognition  of  the  less  distinct 
image.  This  active  suppression  of  the  one  image  by  the  mind  must  be 
distinguished  from  its  passive  suppression,  caused  by  a  dense  opacity 
of  the  oomea  or  lens,  the  presence  of  which  prevents  any  image  being 
formed  upon  the  retina.  The  active  suppression  of  the  retinal  image 
is  is^  more  injurious  to  the  sight  than  the  passive.  But  both  are 
especially  so  in  children,  for  in  them  we  often  find  that  after  a  stra* 
bismus  has  existed  for  some  time  (six  or  twelve  months),  the  sight  of 
the  squinting  eye  may  be  so  much  impaired  that  only  large  print  can  be 
deciphered  with  it,  and  yet  it  appears  in  all  other  respects  perfectly 
normal.  Moreover,  if  the  squint  is  operated  upon,  and  the  eye  then 
practiced  separately  with  strong  convex  glasses,  the  sight  may  be 
rapidly  restored,  if  the  impairment  of  vision  has  not  reached  too  high 
a  degree.  This  proves  that  the  defect  of  sight  is  not  congenital,  as  has 
been  sometimes  supposed,  but  is  due  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eye  from 
binocular  vision,  and  consequent  disuse  of  the  retina.  Besides,  if  the 
squint  is  alternating,  so  that  each  eye  is  used  in  turn,  the  sight  of  both 
remains  perfectly  good.  The  rare  cases  of  non-alternating  strabismus, 
in  which*bhe  sight  of  the  squinting  eye  still  retains  its  normal  acute- 
ness,  are  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  binocular  vision,  in  consequence 
of  which  there  is  no  diplopia,  and  of  course  no  active  suppression  of  the 
double  image.  This  subject,  however,  is  more  fully  explained  in  the 
article  upon  Strabismus.  In  children,  even  the  passive  exclusion  of  the 
eye  {e.g.,  from  cataract)  leads  to  amblyopia  &r  sooner  than  in  adults, 
in  whom  complete  cataract  may  exist  for  very  many  years  (Von  Graef e 
has  recorded  such  a  case  in  which  a  cataract  had  existed  for  sixty 
years),  and  yet,  when  it  has  been  successfully  removed  by  operation, 
the  patient  can  see  perfectly.  In  children,  however,  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  apt  permanently  to  suffer ; 
hence  the  rule,  that  in  chQdren  cataract,  as  well  as  strabismus,  should 
be  operated  upon  soon  after  its  appearance. 

Sudden  and  severe  blows  upon  the  eye  may  produce  complete  and 
instantaneous  blindness,  apparently  from  paralysis  of  the  retina  (con^ 
tnotio  reti/ncs).  The  same  has  been  observed  after  a  stroke  of  lightning.* 
The  ophthalmoscope  generally  reveals  no  symptoms  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  the  degree  of  blindness ;  perhaps  there  is  only  some  hypenemia 
of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  or  a  few  scattered  blood  extravasations.  In 
other  cases  nothing  abnormal  is  observed,  and  the  loss  of  sight  is  probably 

•  Tide  alBo  SftemiMh, ''  El.  Monatobl./  p.  22, 1864. 
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due  to  some  distiirbaiioe  or  derangement  in  the  retinal  elements,  which 
are,  howevw,  invisible  with  the  ophthalmosoope.*  But  De  Wecker 
mentions  a  case  in  which  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  subsequently 
supervened.  The  sight  in  these  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  retina  often 
becomes  perfectly  restored,  even  although  all  perception  of  light  may 
at  first  have  been  lost. 

The  treatment  of  the  different  forms  of  amblyopia  must  vary  with 
the  cause  of  the  af^tion.  Thus,  in  cases  where  the  latter  is  evidently 
due  to  great  debility,  consequent,  perhaps,  upon  severe  illness,  hyper- 
lactation,  etc.,  tonics,  a  generous  diet,  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  sea  bathing,  etc.,  must  constitute  the  chief  remedial  agents. 
Whereas  in  the  cong^tive  amblyopia,  g^reat  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  free  action  of  the  various  eliminative  organs,  more  especially  the 
liver,  skin,  and  kidneys.  For  this  purpose  saline  mineral  waters^ 
diuretics,  hot  stimulating  pediluvia,  and  the  hot  air  or  Turkish  bath^ 
will  prove  of  special  advantage.  In  Germany  the  prolonged  use  of  the 
decoction  of  Zitmann  is  a  favourite  remedy,  but  this  mode  of  treatment 
is  accompanied  by  so  much  inconvenience,  that  but  few  English  pataenta 
will  submit  to  it.  In  the  congestive  amblyopia,  I  have  often  derived 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  repeated  use  of  the  artificial  leech.  In 
some  cases,  even  its  first  application  was  followed  by  the  most  marked 
and  surprising  improvement  in  the  sight.  Hence,  I  would  particularly 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  always  giving  the  artificial  leech  a  trial  in 
cases  of  amblyopia  or  amaurosis,  in  which  there  is  evidence  or  suspicion 
of  cong^tion,  or  of  irregularities  in  the  circulation ;  for  this  remedy  is 
at  present  far  too  much  neglected  in  England.  The  blood  should  be 
drawn  rapidly,  so  that  the  glass  cylinder  becomes  filled  in  three  or 
four  minutes.  One  or  two  cylinders  full  from  each  temple  (if  both  eyes 
are  ejected)  will  generally  suffice.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  at 
intervals  of  five  or  six  days,  but  if  there  is  no  improvement  of  sight 
after  it  has  been  performed  two  or  three  times,  it  should  not  be  re- 
peated. After  each  application  of  the  artificial  leech,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room  for  about  24  hours,  as  the  operation 
is  generally  followed  by  a  good  deal  of  reaction  in  the  intra-ocular  cir- 
culation. 

We  must  also  insist  upon  the  patient  leading  a  most  regular  life 
and  abstaining  from  excesses  of  every  kind,  and  in  the  amblyopia 
potatorum  the  allowance  of  spirituous  liquors  must  be  cut  down  to  a 
minimum.  If  the  nervous  system  is  enfeebled,  tonics  must  be  admini- 
stered in  considerable  doses,  more  especially  steel,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  quinine  or  strychnine.  The  Tinct.  Ferri.  Muriat. 
(from  gtts.  XV  to  5<3S.  or  more,  two  or  three  times  daily)  often  proves 
of  much  benefit.  In  the  amblyopia  of  drunkards,  Oalezowski  recom- 
•  Tide  also  Sohirmer  '*  Kl.  MonatoU./'  1866,  261. 
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mends  large  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  a  coUyriom  of  cala- 
barine. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  extreme  restlessness  and  nervous  irritability 
of  such  patients,  digitalis  or  hyoscyamus  should  be  prescribed,  and 
morphia  should  be  administered  at  night  to  relieve  the  great  and  very 
trying  sleeplessness,  or  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  may  be 
employed  with  advantage. 

In  tobacco  amaurosis  the  greatest  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  also- 
hUe  necessity  of  the  patient's  entirely  giving  up  the  use  of  tobacco. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to  CTire  or  arrest  the  disease.  Moreover, 
it  is  generally  more  easy  for  a  great  smoker  to  break  himself  at  once 
and  altogether  of  the  habit,  than  to  limit  himself  to  one  or  two  cigars 
or  pipes  a  day,  for  then  the  temptation  of  exceeding  this  amount  is  con- 
stantly presented  to  him.  At  the  same  time  tonics  (particularly  the 
tincture  of  steel,  alone  or  in  combination  with  strychnine)  should  be 
prescribed.  By  pursuing  this  course  of  treatment,  we  may  generally 
succeed  in  rapidly  curing  the  amblyopia  if  it  be  still  only  functional,  or  of 
arresting  it  and  perhaps  greatly  improving  the  sight,  if  the  optic  nerve 
is  only  slightly  atrophied. 

In  the  impairment  of  vision  from  lead-poisoning,  many  remedies 
have  been  recommended,  of  which  the  most  reliable  is  probably  opium. 
This  has  been  found  to  shorten  the  course  of  the  constitutional  disease, 
to  diminish  the  frequency  of  paralytic  affections,  and  to  prevent 
relapses.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  has  been  employed 
with  much  benefit  in  amblyopia  satumina  by  Dr.  Haase.*  As  a  rule, 
such  cases  afford  a  favourable  prognosis,  if  symptoms  of  optic  neuritis 
or  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  have  not  supervened.  The  patient  must, 
however,  be  warned  not  again  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  renewed 
lead-poisoning,  otherwise  a  relapse  may  occur. 

The  amblyopia  due  to  disuse  of  the  eye  is  best  treated  by  methodi- 
cally exercising  the  sight  in  reading,  etc.,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong 
convex  lens,  or  still  better.  Yon  Graefe's  combination  of  two  lenses  set 
in  a  small  tube.  The  eye  should  be  practised  frequently  during  the 
day,  but  only  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time. 

In  the  loss  of  sight  dependent  upon  paralysis  (commotio)  of  the 
retina,  the  artificial  leech,  and  blisters,  should  be  applied,  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  strychnine  tried. 

I  must  now  refer  to  two  modes  of  treatment  of  amaurosis  and 
amblyopia  which  have  more  recently  come  in  vogue,  and  attracted 
much  attention,  viz.,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  strychnine  and 
galvanism  by  means  of  the  constant  (continuous)  current. 

Strychnine  injections  have  recently  assumed  much  prominence  in 
the  treatment  of  amaurosis  and  amblyopia,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to 
•  "  Klin.  Monatobl.,"  1867,  225. 
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the  able  and  extensive  researches  of  Nagel,*  who  has  tried  their  effect  in 
very  numerous  cases.  They  have  sometimes  proved  beneficial,  even  in 
cases  of  progressive  white  atrophy  of  the  optic  n6rve,  frequently,  however, 
only  temporarily  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  they  have  also 
been  useful  in  cases  of  atrophy  following  optic  neuritis.  But  the  greatest 
benefit  has  been  derived  in  cases  of  amaurosis  and  amblyopia  without 
organic  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  such  cases  as  occur  h*om  anmrniat 
copious  hsBmorrhages  (hsemetemesis,  bleeding  after  confinement,  etc.), 
severe  blows  on  the  eye,  or  from  flashes  of  lightning ;  also  in  umsthesia 
of  the  retina,  hemeralopia,  and  amblyopia  dependent  upon  an  excessive 
use  of  tobacco  or  stimulants.  I  have  tried  this  mode  of  treatment 
pretty  largely,  and  have  occasionaUy  derived  much  benefit  from  its  use 
in  these  forms  of  amblyopia.  I  have  sometimes  even  seen  some  benefit 
accruing  from  it  in  cases  of  atrophy,  of  the  optdc  nerve.  It  appears  but 
of  little  if  any  good  in  diseases  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  retina 
and  choroid.  Woinowf  states,  moreover,  that  it  proves  useless  if  there 
is  a  loss  of  the  perception  of  colours.  If  ihe  treatment  is  likely  to  prove 
beneficial,  ihe  improvement  in  sight  generally  manifests  itself  early, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  injections.  At  first  ^  of  a  grain  should  be 
injected  once  daily  in  the  temple  or  arm,  the  dose  being  gradually  in- 
creased to  ^  or  ^.  According  to  Nagel,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous 
to  interrupt  the  injections  for  a  day  or  two,  especially  if  any  signs  of 
a  constitutional  effect  show  themselves,  such  as  twitching  in  the  limbs, 
formication,  pain  in  the  head,  diziiness,  etc.  Woinow  generally  injects 
•^  of  a  grain  every  2—4  days,  and  daily  gives  -j^  of  a  grain  of  extract 
of  nux  vomica  internally  as  a  pill. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  by  the  constant  current,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  is  not  at  present  placed  upon  a  firm  basis, 
and  I  think  that  it  has  not  received  that  attention  from  oculists  which 
it  deserves.  At  all  events  it  is  most  advisable  that  more  extensive 
experiments  should  be  made  with  it,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  curative  powers  claimed  for  this  agent  by  some  observers,  especially 
Benedikt,^  Erb,§  and  Driver. ||  In  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
the  positive  pole  of  the  constant  battery  should  be  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  ike  negative  to  the  closed  eyelids,  being  moved  gently  over 
and  around  them;  each  sitting  should  not  last  more  than  I — 3  minutes ; 
the  number  of  cells  employed  may  range  from  4—10  or  14,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
patient.     The  operation  should  not  produce  dixziness  at  the  time,  or 

*  "Die  Bebandlung  der  Amaurosen  und  Amblyopien  mit  Strychnin,"  tou 
Dr.  Albrecht  Nagel.  Tubingen,  1871.  Vide  also  an  article  on  this  subject  by 
Prof.  Homer  in  the  "  Correspondenx-Blatt  fiir  Schweizer  Aerzte,**  Sept.  1,  1872. 

t  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xviii,  2,  88.  X  Elcctrotherapie,  bj  Benedikt. 

§  Enapp's  "  Arehir.,"  ii,  1.  ||  lb.,  il,  2. 
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headache  afterwards.  It  is  better  to  have  a  short  sitting  every  day 
than  a  prolonged  one  at  longer  intervals.  I  have  found  Foveanx's 
(Weiss's)  constant  battery  one  of  the  most  convenient. 

2.— HEMBRALOPIA. 

This  disease  is  especially  characterised  by  the  fact  that,  although 
the  patient  may  be  able  to  see  very  well  during  the  bright  daylight,  his 
sight  rapidly  deteriorates  towards  dusk,  and  still  more  so  at  nightfall ; 
hence  the  term  night  blindness.  When  the  illumination  is  insufficient, 
a  more  or  less  dense  grey,  or  purple  cloud  surrounds  and  renders  all 
objects  indistinct  and  hazy,  and  also  impairs  the  power  of  distinguishing 
colours.  Thus,  according  to  Forster,*  certain  colours,  especially  white, 
yellow,  and  green,  can  be  more  readily  distinguished  than  blue,  violet, 
or  red.  The  pupil  is  wide  and  sluggish  on  the  admission  of  light,  but 
reacts  normally  on  irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  fiflh,  e.g,,  on 'the 
instillation  of  tincture  of  opium.  In  retinitis  pigmentosa,  the  pupil  is, 
on  the  contrary,  contracted.  In  severe  cases  the  impairment  of  sight 
may  be  so  great,  that  even  large  objects  cannot  be  distinguished  when 
the  light  is  much  diminished.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  dimness  of  sight  is  due  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  that  it  is  thus 
linked  to  a  certain  time  of  the  day.  Identically  the  same  symptoms 
appear  if  the  illumination  is  artificially  diminished,  by  placing  the  patient 
in  a  darkened  room.  This  fact  was  most  satisflEictorily  proved  by 
Forster,  with  his  ingenious  optometer.  The  dimness  of  vision  is  only 
due  to  an  impairment  of  the  sensibility  (torpor)  of  the  retina,  so  that 
the  patient  requires  the  full  stimulus  of  bright  daylight,  or  artificial 
light,  in  order  to  see  distinctly.  This  impairment  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  retina  may  either  be  due  to  an  insufficiency  of  blood  supply,  to  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  or  to  the  nerve  elements  of  the 
retina  having  been  over-stimulated  by  prolonged  exposure  to  extremely 
bright  light.  Very  frequently,  the  hemeralopia  is  a  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  these  causes. 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  true  that  in  the  early  morning,  after  a 
sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  greater  than 
at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  day,  so  that  the  patient  is  then  able  to  see 
even  by  a  somewhat  diminished  illumination. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  distinguish  between  the  simple  heme- 
ralopia, and  that  condition  of  night  blindness  which  accompanies 
retinitis  pigmentosa.  The  former  is  simply  functional  and  curable,  the 
latter  depends  upon  organic  changes  in  the  retina,  and  at  a  later  period, 
in  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  incurable.  Inattention  to,  or  ignorance  of, 
these  facts  has  led  to  great  confusion  in  the  writings  of  some  authors. 

*  "  Uber  Hemeralopie,"  Breslau,  1867. 
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Hemeralopia  may  be  caused  by  prolonged  exposure  to  extaremely 
bright  light,  such  as  the  rays  of  the  son  in  tropical  climates,  or  the 
glare  of  a  vast  expanse  of  brightly  glistening  snow.  The  ill  effects  of 
snch  exposure  make  themselves  especially  felt,  if  the  individual  is  in  a 
condition  of  great  debility  or  exhaustion,  as  after  severe  illness,  or  long 
deprivation  of  food.  Thus,  we  not  unfrequently  find  hemeralopia 
existing  amongst  sailors  returning  from  the  tropics,  who  have  been 
kept  for  a  length  of  time  without  sufficient  food,  and  have,  perhaps, 
been  suffering  from  scurvy.  I  have  several  times  had  four  or  five 
sailors  from  one  vessel  under  my  care  at  Moorfields,  for  hemeralopia. 
Their  story  was  always  the  same.  They  had  just  landed  from  their 
vessel,  after  a  long  exposure  to  a  tropical  sun  and  a  scanty  allowance 
of  food,  and  they  had  generally  been  suffering  frt)m  great  debiliiy,  or 
from  scurvy.  The  hemeralopia  had  diminished  somewhat  on  their 
reaching  a  more  temperate  zone,  and  rapidly  disappeared  on  their 
arrival  in  England,  under  the  administration  of  tonics  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  generous  diet.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  I  able  to  discover 
anything  peculiar  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  retinal  veins  were, 
perhaps,  slightly  dilated,  but  I  could  not  trace  any  diminution  in  the 
calibre  of  the  arteries.  Indeed,  in  almost  all  cases  of  this  form  of 
hemeralopia,  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  yields  a  negative  result. 
In  several  of  .these  patients  there  were  distinctly  noticed  those  peculiar, 
silvery  grey,  scaly  patches  of  thickened  epithelium  at  the  outer  portion 
of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  near  the  cornea,  to  which  particular  attention 
has  been  called  by  Bitot.*  He  considers  these  patches  pathognomonic 
of  hemeralopia,  and  states  that  they  disappear  consentaneously  with 
the  disappearance  of  night  blindness.  I  have,  however,  found  them 
absent  in  several  cases  of  hemeralopia,  and  they  are  evidently  quite 
unconnected  with  this  disease,  and  only  due  to  a  thickening  and 
desiccation  of  the  conjunctival  epithelium  frx>m  exposure  to  intense 
heat,  which  sets  up  a  state  of  chronic  congestion  or  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva.  The  appearance  of  these  patches  at  the  outer  part 
of  the  cornea,  is  due  to  this  portion  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  being 
most  exposed,  on  account  of  the  wideness  of  the  palpebitd  aperture  at 
this  point. 

Hemeralopia  has  also  been  observed  to  break  out  epidemically  in 
gaols,  camps,  etc.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  in  such  cases,  a  careful 
examination  should  always  be  instituted,  in  order  to  guard  against 
"  malingering."  According  to  Alfred  Graefe,  the  accommodative  power 
of  the  eye  is  often  somewhat  impaired,  there  being  also  a  certain  d^ree 
of  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  muscles. 

The  treatment  must  be  chiefly  directed  to  strengthening  the  general 
health  by  tonics  and  a  generous  diet.  Amongst  the  former,  quinine, 
*  "  Gaiette  Hebdomadaire,"  1863. 
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steel,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  the  best ;  indeed  cod-liver  oil  is  considered 
hj  Desponts  as  a  specific  for  hemeralopia.  At  ihe  same  time  the  patient 
mnst  be  careftdly  guarded  against  bright  light.  His  room  should  be 
darkened,  and  he  should  only  be  allowed  to  go  out  when  there  is  no 
sun,  and  even  then  wear  dark  eye  protectors.  If  the  attack  of  heme- 
ralopia  is  severe,  it  may  be  even  necessary  to  insist  upon  keeping  him 
in  perfect  darkness  for  several  days,  and  he  should  then  be  gradually 
accustomed  to  a  greater  and  greater  amount  of  light.  Blisters  and 
local  depletion  have  been  strongly  recommended  by  some  authors,  but 
they  are  generally  contra-indicated  by  the  debility  and  feeble  condition 
of  the  patient.  But  if  there  are  marked  symptoms  of  congestion  and 
hyperssmia  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  the  effect  of  the  artificial 
leech  should  be  tried. 

In  snow  hlindnesa  the  impairment  of  vision  is  also  chiefly  due  to 
diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  from  the  great  and  prolonged 
glare,  but  it  may  likewise  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  great 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  in  high  mountain  ranges,  which  may  not 
only  produce  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  extravasations  of 
blood  into  its  tissue,  but  also  perhaps  haamorrhagic  effusions  into  the 
choroid  and  retina. 

Closely  allied  to  the  above  form  of  amblyopia,  is  the  anaosthesia  of 
the  retina  which  occurs  in  consequence  of  prolonged  exposure  to 
extremely  bright  light  (Ueberblendung  der  Retina).  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  met  with  amongst  persons  who  have  been  long  exposed  to 
strong  sunlight,  or  have  greatly  tried  their  eyes  by  excessive  microsco- 
pising,  etc.,  more  especially  by  artificial  light.  They  are  often  seized 
with  a  sudden  dimness  of  sight,  and  notice  (more  especially  if  the  illu- 
mination is  but  moderate)  a  more  or  less  dense  dark  cloud  or  disc, 
which  appears  suspended  before  their  eyes,  and  veils  the  central  portion 
of  an  object  or  of  the  field  of  vision,  leaving  the  periphery,  perhaps, 
quite  clear.  The  density  and  extent  of  the  cloud,  and  the  consequent 
degree  of  amblyopia,  as  also  its  duration,  are  subject  to  considerable 
variation.  Thus  the  cloud  may  only  be  observed  for  a  few  minutes 
after  the  exposure,  or  it  may  last  for  days  and  weeks,  or  even  longer. 
The  treatment  should  principaUy  consist  in  guarding  the  patient  against 
all  use  of  the  eyes  and  exposure  to  bright  light.  Indeed,  if  the  case  is 
severe,  it  may  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  his  being  kept  in  the  dark  for 
some  length  of  time.  The  artificial  leech  is  also  often  of  much  benefit. 
Cod-liver  oil  and  steel  should  be  prescribed  internally. 

In  all  the  above  forms  of  amblyopia  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
strychnine  should  be  tried. 
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3.— COLOUR  BLINDNESS  (DALTONISM). 

By  this  term  is  meant  the  inability  which  many  persons  have  of 
distinguishing  between  certain  colours.  Professor  Maxwell*  has  shown 
by  his  experiments  on  the  mixture  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  that 
there  are  three  and  only  three  elements  of  colour  for  the  normal  eye ; 
and  that  one  of  these  is  wanting  in  the  colour  blind,  hence  this  form  of 
colour  blindness  is  termed  dichromic  vision.  The  most  common  form 
of  colour  blindness  is  that  in  which  red  and  the  colours  in  which  it 
forms  an  ingredient,  as  well  as  its  accidental  colour  green,  are  more  or 
less  indistinguishable.  Thus  red  either  appears  to  be  simply  a  dark 
colour,  or  the  finer  shades  of  red  cannot  be  at  all  appreciated,  and  the 
difference  between  purple,  orange,  and  brown  is  only  distinguished  with 
difficulty,  whereas  the  difference  between  yellow  and  blue  is  readily 
recognised.  Violet  is  also  distinguished,  but  is  often  mistaken  for 
blue.  In  rarer  instances,  green  is  the  colour  that  cannot  be  recog- 
nised. The  rarest  cases  of  all  are  those  in  which  the  colour  blindness 
is  complete,  so  that  everything  appears  white,  black  or  grey.  This  is 
termed  achromatic  vision.  Professor  Maxwell  mentions  the  interesting 
feet  that  if  a  colour-blind  person  looks  at  red  or  green  through  a  red 
glass,  the  green  will  appear  darker,  but  the  red  be  nearly  as  bright  as 
before,  whereas  if  he  uses  a  green  glass  the  red  will  appear  darker,  but 
the  green  hardly  altered.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  make  colour-blind 
people  distinguish  the  colours  of  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  suggests  that  if 
such  a  patient  wore  a  pair  of  spectacles  with  one  eye  red  and  the  other 
green,  he  might  in  time  be  able  intuitively  to  form  a  judgment  of  red 
and  green  things. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  inability  to  distinguish  a  certain  colour 
{e.g.j  red)  is  due  to  an  insensibility  of  those  nerve  fibres  of  the  retina 
which  are  sensitive  to  red.  This  view  has,  however,  been  lately 
strongly  opposed  by  Max  Schultze,  who  considers  that,  in  such  cases, 
it  probably  depends  upon  an  excessive  development  of  the  yeUow 
pigment  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea,  which  has  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  red  rays.t  Li  connection  with  this 
subject  it  is  of  interest  that,  during  Santonin  intoxication,  everything 
acquires  a  ydlow  or  greenish-yellow  tint,  but  violet  and  red  become 
indistinct ;  for  fiirther  information  upon  this  subject,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  articles  by  Bose  and  Hiibner,  "A.  f  0.,"  vii,  272,  and  xiii,  2. 
Niemetchek,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  believe  that  the  seat  of 
appreciation  of  colour  resides  in  the  bulbs  of  the  retina,  for  they 
may  be  destroyed  and  yet  it  may  exist;  nor  can  it  be  in  the  optio 

*  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1860. 

t  Vide  Max  Schultze's  brochure  "  Ueber  den  Gelben  Fleck,  etc.,"  1866 ;  also  his 
work,  "  Zur  Anatomie  und  Fhysiologie  der  Betina,"  1866. 
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nerve.*  He  has  observed  that  in  persons  in  whom  the  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  colour  is  very  pronounced,  the  region  of  the  frontal  bone 
between  the  orbits  is  greatly  developed,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in 
those  in  whom  this  sense  is  deficient.  He  therefore  supposes  that 
this  sense  is  a  cerebral  function,  and  especially  of  the  inner  and 
inferior  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobes.  In  Dalton,  this  part  of  the 
brain  was  foimd  to  be  very  little  developed.  This  hypothesis  is,  more- 
over, strengthened  by  the  fact  that  subjective  appearances  of  colour 
arise,  or  colour  blindness,  if  morbid  processes  occur  in  this  region  of 
the  cerebrum. 

Colour  blindness  (especially  dichromic  vision)  is,  as  a  rule,  con- 
genital, and  even  hereditary  $  but  the  interesting  and  important  fact 
has  been  observed  by  Benedikt,  Schelske,  etc.,  that  it  is  met  with 
in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  and,  according  to  CkJesowski,t  in 
various  other  diseases.  Dr.  Argyll  Bobertson^  has  seen  it  in  a  case 
of  spinal  disease,  in  which  there  also  existed  myosis.  Dr.  Chiaholm, 
of  CharleBton§  (U.S.),  has  observed  achromatic  vision  in  a  case  of 
optic  neuritis.  But  the  most  important  researches  are  those,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  just  published  by  Leber, ||  who  has  examined 
a  great  number  of  patients  suffering  from  various  eye  affections,  as  to 
the  presence  of  colour  blindness.  He  has  found  colour  blindness  an 
almost  constant  symptom  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  whether  this 
was  primary  or  secondary  upon  optic  neuritis ;  also  more  or  less  in  all 
cases  of  circumscribed  central  scotoma.  I  have  already  entered  more 
fully  into  these  affections,  and  the  results  of  his  experiments,  at 
pp.  430,  448.  In  syphilitic  retinitis  colour  blindness  is  sometimes  pre- 
sent, and  in  other  cases  not ;  i^e  same  is  the  case  in  detachment  of  the 
retina ;  in  the  later  stages  of  choroido-retinitis,  accompanied  by  atrophy 
of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  colour  blindness  not  unfrequently  occurs. 
Colour  blindness  may  also  be  acquired  without,  however,  any  impair- 
ment of  sight.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  during  pregnancy,  and 
sometimes  in  consequenoe  of  some  cerebral  disturbances.  Lawson^  has 
observed  a  case  in  which  it  was  produced  by  over-use  of  the  eyes,  in 
constantly  looking  at  different  colours  for  the  purpose  of  sorting  them. 

4.— SIMULATION  OF  AMAUROSIS. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  cases  of  simulated  blindness,  more 
especially  amongst  nervous,  hysterical  females,  or  persons  who  wish  to 
shirk  their  duties,  as  soldiers,  prisoners,  etc.     In  sharp  and  clever 

*  '« Prager  Tierteljahrschrift,"  1868,  iv,  284. 

t  *<  ChromatoBOopie  B^timenne/'  1868.    %  "  Bdin.  Med.  Journal/'  Feb.,  1869. 
§  «  R.  L.  O.  H.  Kep.,"  vi,  214.  II  "  A.  f  O.,"  xt,  8. 

f  '*  DiMftset  of  the  Eye,"  p.  187. 
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individnalB  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  convict  them  of  deceit. 
Absolute  blindness  of  both  eyes  is  but  seldom  simulated,  except,  per- 
haps, in  those  cases  in  which  so  considerable  a  degree  of  amblyopia 
really  exists,  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  gain  his  livelihood,  and  there- 
fore pretends  to  be  absolutely  blind,  in  order  to  excite  the  commisera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  charitable.  In  such  cases,  the  behaviour  of 
the  pupil  under  the  stimulus  of  light,  is  the  best  guide.  For  if  a  patient 
declares  that  he  is  so  blind  that  he  cannot  distinguish  between  light 
and  dark,  and  the  pupils  yet  contract  under  the  stimulus  of  light,  we 
may  generally  insist  upon  its  being  a  case  of  simulation.  Such 
patients,  however,  sometimes  dilate  the  pupils  artificially  with  atropine, 
and  this  may  be  suspected  if  they  are  dilated  ad  maximumy  for  in  the 
mydriasis  due  to  amaurosis  (except  the  branches  of  the  fifth  n«-ve 
supplying  the  dilatator  pnpill»  are  irritated),  the  pupil  is  but  moderately 
dilated.  If  the  action  of  atropine  is  suspected,  but  a  conviction  appears 
impossible,  paracentesis  should,  if  practicable,  be  performed,  and  the 
aqueous  humour  applied  to  some  other  eye  to  see  if  it  will  produce 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Where  the  atropine  has  only  been  applied  to  one 
eye,  the  detection  is  &r  more  simple,  for  not  only  will  the  pupil  be  dilated 
ad  maximum,  but  it  will  not  act  consentaneously  with  that  of  the  other 
eye,  with  the  movements  of  the  eyes,  or  during  the  act  of  accom- 
modation (vide  the  article  Mydriasis,  p.  177).  But  there  are  several 
other  methods  of  detecting  the  simulation  of  monocular  amaurosis. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Von  Graefe's  test  with  prismatic  glasses. 
Thus,  if  a  patient  complains  that  he  is  absolutely  blind  in  one  eye,  and 
the  examination  of  this  eye  is  concluded,  that  of  the  other  (both  eyes, 
however,  being  open)  should  be  proceeded  with,  and  a  prism  of  10^  or 
15°  be  held  with  its  base  upwards  or  downwards  before  the  healthy 
eye.  The  patient  should  then  be  casually  asked  (so  bs  not  to  arouse  his 
suspicion  that  we  suppose  him  to  be  deceiving),  whether  this  improves 
the  sight  or  not.  If  he  says  that  it  causes  diplopia,  the  simulation  is 
proved,  for  if  he  was  absolutely  blind  in  one  eye  diplopia  could  not  be 
produced,  whereas  this  would  not  exclude  a  considerable  degree  of 
amblyopia.  The  prism  should  be  turned  in  different  directions,  in  order 
that  we  may  ascertain  if  the  double  images  correspond  to  the  posiidon 
of  the  prism. 

Dr.  Von  Welz*  places  before  one  eye  a  prism  of  10''  or  15**,  with 
its  base  turned  horizontally  outwards  or  inwards.  If  a  corrective 
squint  arises,  or  if,  on  removal  of  the  prism,  there  is  any  change  in  the 
position  of  the  optic  axes,  it  proves  at  once  that  the  patient  enjoys 
binocular  vision. 

Mr.  Zachariah  Laurencet  employed  the  stereoscope  for  the  purpose 

*  "  Congr^s  Ophthalmologique/'  1866 ;  Oompte-Bendu. 
t  '*  Handj  Book  of  Ophthalmic  Surgeiy,"  17. 
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of  detecting  simulation  of  monocnlar  amanrosis.  The  slide  used  for 
this  purpose  has  two  different  words  or  figures  (e.^.,  a  circle  and 
quadrant)  upon  it,  so  arranged  as  to  undergo  an  optical  transposition 
when  seen  through  a  stereoscope.  Mr.  Laurence  says, ''  Where  blindness 
of  one  eye  is  simulated,  the  test  is  certain,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  let  the 
patient  see  the  slide  before  putting  it  into  the  stereoscope,  which  for  the 
purpose  should  be  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  ground  glass.  The  patient 
would,  horn  the  fiust  of  the  transposition,  expose  the  fraud  by  his  own 
evidence,  and  condemn  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth.'* 

Jayal  dirtets  the  patient  to  read  some  print,  and  then  places  a  ruler 
between  the  eyes  and  the  print,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  the 
type  is  excluded  from  tlie  eye  which  is  stated  to  be  blind ;  the  position  of 
the  ruler  is  then  somewhat  shifted  to  the  other  side,  so  that  the  affected 
eye  can  see  the  whole  page,  and  a  portion  of  the  print  is  excluded  from 
the  healthy  eye.  If  the  patient  can  see  with  both  eyes,  the  ruler  will 
produce  no  disturbance,  whereas  if  the  one  eye  is  really  blind,  a  part  of 
the  type  will  be  rendered  invisible  to  the  sound  eye. 

A  very  good  plan  for  detecting  simulation  of  monocular  blindness  is 
recommended  by  Kugel.*  In  order  to  prevent  the  patient's  suspecting 
anything,  transparent  glasses  of  various  colours  are  held  before  the 
eyes,  and  then  a  coloured  opaque  glass  is  held  before  the  good  eye,  and 
simultaneously  a  transparent  glass  (but  of  the  same  colour  as  the  other) 
is  held  before  the  eye  which  he  states  to  be  blind.  If  he  can  now  see 
the  object,  he  has,  of  course,  been  simulating. 

•  "A.f.O.,"xvi,843. 
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Chapter  XI- 
DISEASES  OF  THE  CHOROID. 


1.— HTPERiEMIA  OF  THE  CHOROID. 

A  HTPEB£MIG  Condition  of  the  choroid  is  by  no  means  so  ea^  to 
diagnose  with  the  ophthahnoscope  as  is  often  asserted,  indeed  it  is 
frequently  quite  impossible  to  do  so.  On  the  one  hand,  the  epithelial 
layer  of  the  choroid  may  be  so  dense  as  completely  to  hide  the  choroidal 
vessels ;  on  the  other,  the  diversities,  both  in  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  the  pigment  in  the  stroma  of  the  choroid,  are  so  various,  as  often  to 
render  it  quite  impossible  to  decide  whether  or  not  there  is  any  hyper- 
aemia.  It  is  especially  difficult,  if  both  eyes  present  the  same  appear- 
ances, for  we  then  lose  ihe  opportunity  of  comparing  the  affected  with 
the  healthy  eye.  Hypersemia  of  the  choroid  may  be  suspected,  if  we 
notice  at  one  portion  of  the  fundus,  that  the  size  and  redness  of  the 
choroidal  vessels,  more  especially  of  the  smaller  branches,  seem  to  be 
increased,  so  that  the  intra- vascular  spaces  appear  encroached  upon  and 
somewhat  crowded  together  ;  and  more  particularly  if  these  symptoms 
have  come  on  rather  rapidly.  The  disc  may  also  look  somewhat  flushed 
and  hypereemic.  The  external  symptoms  (e.g.,  ciliary  injection,  dilated 
and  tortuous  cihary  veins,  etc.)  which  have  often  been  quoted  as  being 
indicative  of  hypersemia  of  the  choroid,  are  quite  unreliable. 

2.— SEROUS  CHOROIDITIS. 

We  may  distinguish  two  principal  forms  of  serous  choroiditis,  the 
one  constituting  acute  inflammatory  glaucoma,  which  is  described  in 
the  chapter  on  Glaucoma ;  the  other  is  more  simple  in  its  course,  and 
involves  the  tissues  to  a  far  less  extent.  In  the  latter  form,  there  are 
generally  hardly  any  symptoms  of  irritation,  the  eyeball  being  perhaps 
only  very  slightly  injected,  without  any  photophobia,  lachrymation,  or 
spontaneous  pain.  But  the  sight  is  often  greatly  impaired,  on  account 
of  the  diffuse  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous  hxmiour,  in  which  may  also  be 
noticed,  here  and  there,  a  few  delicate,  filiform  opacities,  or  these  may 
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assume  a  firmer  and  more  membranous  character.  The  yitreons 
opacities  moreover  do  not  disappear  with  such  rapidity  or  completeness 
as  in  the  acute  inflammatory  glaucoma,  but  implicate  the  structure  of 
thevitreous  humour  (producing  synchysis)  to  a  more  considerable  extent, 
destroying  it«  septa,  and  causing  relaxation,  or  even  dissolution,  of 
the  zonula  of  Zinn,  which  is  followed  by  a  more  or  less  considerable  dis- 
placement of  the  lens  (Ghraefe).  Symptoms  of  serous  iritis  often  super* 
yene  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  the  iris  becomes  slightly  discoloured, 
the  pupil  somewhat  dilated  and  perhaps  slightly  adherent,  the  aqueous 
himiour  is  secreted  in  larger  quantity  and  becomes  clouded,  having 
small  particles  of  lymph  suspended  in  it,  or  deposited  on  the  posterior 
sur&ice  of  the  cornea,  and  generally  assuming  a  pyramidal  arrangement. 
The  state  of  the  intra-ocular  tension  varies  considerably ;  in  some  cases 
it  remains  normal,  or  may  gradually  diminish,  the  eye  becoming  softer 
and  softer,  and  finally  atrophic.  In  other  instances  we  find  that, 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous  and  aqueous 
humours,  the  eye-tension  augments,  or  undergoes  marked  fluctuations. 
If  this  increase  becomes  persistent,  glaucomatous  complications  may 
soon  supervene.  Von  Ghraefe*  thinks  that  this  depends  partly  upon  the 
age  of  the  patient,  and  partly  on  the  fact  whether  the  lens  is  somewhat 
displaced  or  not.  In  simple  serous  choroiditis  or  choroido-iritis,  we 
find  that  when  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humours  have  again  become 
tomsparent,  hardly  any  (if  any)  changes  in  the  choroid  are  to  be 
detected  with  the  ophthalmoscope ;  and  even  in  the  severe  forms  they 
are  but  slight,  and  generally  limited  to  the  equatorial  region.  But 
there  is  often  noticed  a  punctated  opacity  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
lens.t 

The  trecUment  of  the  simpler  forms  of  serous  choroiditis  must  con^ 
sist  chiefly  in  the  application  of  atropine,  of  a  blister  behind  the  ear,  or 
die  artificial  leech  to  the  temple ;  and  the  eye  should  be  kept  perfectly 
at  rest,  and  guarded  against  exposure  to  cold  or  bright  light.  Deriva* 
tives  acting  on  the  skin  and  kidneys  often  prove  use^  as  also  the 
administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  hastens  the  absorp- 

•  «A.f.0.,"xv,8,  lea 

t  Yon  Graefe  ci^  attention  to  the  fact  (L  o.,  p.  168)  that  eyes  affected  with 
posterior  polar  cataract,  but  which  do  not  show  the  slightest  traces  of  any  affection 
of  the  yitreons,  are  not  nnfrequently  attacked  by  secondary  glaucoma.  He  belieyes 
that  in  such  cases  these  lenticular  opacities  are  the  residua  of  a  former  choroiditis 
which  leares  such  eyes,  eren  after  the  apparent  termination  of  the  original  disease, 
Tery  subject  to  an  insidious  latent  form  of  inflammation  of  the  choroid ;  which,  if 
opportunity  serres,  manifests  itself  and  giyes  rise  to  secondary  glaucoma.  The 
peculiar  yulnerability  which  exists  in  eyes  affected  with  posterior  polar  cataract 
(and  which  manifests  itself  especially  in  the  great  and  exceptional  reaction  after  any 
operation),  he  is  also  inclined  to  attribute  to  a  persistent  state  of  irritation  of  the 
choroid. 
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tion  of  the  yitreons  opacities.  If  the  eye-teDsion  is  increased,  para- 
centesis is  to  be  performed,  and  repeated,  perhaps  several  times,  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days.  Yon  Graefe  recommends  that  the 
needle  shonld  be  extremely  fine,  and  that  the  puncture  should  not  be 
made  in  the  sclero-comeal  junction,  but  in  the  cornea,  about  1  line 
from  its  margin,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  an  adhesion  of  the  iiis  to 
the  inner  wound.  Even  if  secondary  glaucoma  supervenes,  repeated 
paracentesis  may  be  tried,  but  if  it  proves  of  no  avail,  iridectomy  should 
be  performed.  In  those  very  obstinate  cases,  in  which  the  tension 
becomes  again  increased  in  spite  of  the  iridectomy,  and  repeated  para- 
centesis does  not  permanently  diminish  it,  a  second  iridectomy,  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  first,  will  be  indicated. 

3.— DISSEMINATED  OR  EXUDATIVE  CHOROIDITIS. 
(Plate  n,  Fig.  4.) 

When  this  disease  is  at  all  advanced,  it  presents  most  characteristic 
and  striking  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  which  cannot  fiul  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  most  superficial  observer.  But  in  ihe  earliest 
stages  it  may  easily  be  overlooked,  more  especially  if  it  commences,  as 
is  very  frequently  the  case,  in  the  form  of  smaU,  circumscribed  exuda- 
tions, situated  quite  at  the  periphery  of  the  frmdus.  These  little,  round, 
greyish- white  spots  of  exudation  vary  much  in  size  and  shape.  In  some 
cases,  they  may  not  be  larger  than  a  miUet  seed,  in  others,  they  attain 
a  considerable  magnitude.  The  larger  ones  are,  however,  generally  met 
with  in  the  centre  of  the  fundus.  The  exudations  occur  both  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  choroid  and  in  its  stroma.  They  are  of  a  dull, 
whitish-yellow,  or  creamy  tint;  the  epithelium  around  them  being 
either  normal,  or  but  slightly  thinned.  At  a  later  stage  the  exudations 
become  absorbed,  and  the  choroid  perhaps  undergoes  some  atrophic 
changes,  becoming  thinned  and  permitting  the  white  sclerotic  to  shine 
through,  which  gives  a  peculiarly  white  and  glistening  appearance  to 
the  patch.  On  the  expanse  of  the  latter,  we  may  also  sometimes  be 
able  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  faint  choroidal  vessels  which  traverse 
it.  Around  these  atrophic  patches,  the  epithelium  does  not  retain  its 
normal  appearance,  but  its  cells  proliferate,  increase  in  size,  and  con- 
tain a  great  quantity  of  pigment,  which  becomes  collected  around  the 
margin  of  the  white  figure,  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  broad, 
irregular,  black  girdle.  The  individual  exudations  often  increase  in 
size  and  coalesce  one  with  another,  thus  giving  rise  to  larger  patches, 
which  finally  attain,  perhaps,  a  considerable  magnitude.  From  the 
periphery  of  the  fundus,  the  disease  extends  more  and  more  towards 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  so  that  at  last  the  whole  background  of 
the  eye  may  be  thickly  studded  with  innumerable  white,  or  yellowish- 
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white  patches  of  vaiying  size  and  shape,  sarrotmded  by  a  deep  black 
fringe,  and  perhaps  divided  from  each  other  by  strips  of  healthy 
choroid.  In  such  cases,  we  often  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
watching  side  by  side  the  various  changes  which  the  exudations 
undergo;  from  their  first  appearance,  as  opaque,  creamy  white  spots, 
surrounded  by  unchanged  epithelium,  to  the  last  stage  of  glistening 
white,  atrophic  patches,  embraced  by  a  deep  black  circlet  of  pigment. 

In  other  cases,  the  disease  commences  in  the  region  of  the  yellow 
spot,  sometimes  in  its  very  centre.  One  or  more  small  specks  are 
noticed,  the  centre  of  which  is  of  a  paler  red  than  the  surrounding 
choroid ;  or  the  patch  may  be  of  a  greyish  white  or  creamy  colour,  with 
perhaps  a  faint,  pale-red  areola  round  it.  The  choroid  in  the  region 
of  the  yellow  spot  is  generally  in  such  cases  of  a  somewhat  deeper  tint. 
The  white  spots  soon  increase  in  number  and  size,  are  arranged  per- 
haps in  groups,  and  gradually  extend  towards  ther  circumference.  The 
periphery  of  the  choroid  may  remain  unaffected,  or  show  only  a  few 
scattered  groups  of  exudation. 

Although  we  cannot  with  certainty  diagnose  the  syphilitic  character 
of  the  disease  simply  by  the  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms,  as  we  find 
that  sometimes  the  most  varied  forms  of  this  afiection  are  due  to 
syphilis,  yet  some  authors  consider  that  certain  appearances  are  more 
especially  symptomatic  of  the  specific  disseminated  choroiditis.  Thus 
Liebreich  thinks  that  the  latter  is  distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  the 
little  masses  of  exudation  are  small,  circumscribed,  isolated,  and  do 
not  show  any  tendency  to  coalesce,  even  when  th^y  are  grouped  closely 
togethei^.  The  tissue  changes  extend  deeply  into  the  stroma  of  the 
choroid.  These  appearances  are  well  illustrated  in  the  ophthalmosoopic 
plate  (Plate  II,  Fig.  4).  Yon  Oraefe  thinks  that  syphilitic  dissemi- 
nated choroiditis  shows  itself  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  numerous 
circumscribed  white  patches,  with  a  pale  red  zone  round  them,  and 
occurring  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye ;  and  which  but  rarely  pass 
over  into  any  other  form  of  choroiditis.  I  have  also  found  this  form  of 
choroiditis  more  frequently  associated  with  syphilis  than  any  other. 
But  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  disease  may  assume  most 
varying  appearances.  Thus  I  have  seen  cases  of  syphilitic  choroiditis 
in  which  a  large  bluish-grey  exudation  has  occupied  the  region  of  the 
yellow  spot,  and  around  this  were  scattered  to  a  considerable  distance 
numerous  smaller  exudations  and  atrophic  patches,  the  periphery  of 
the  fundus  being  almost  free  frx)m  any  exudations.  These  appearances 
(more  especially  the  grey,  nebulous  efiusion)  at  the  yellow  spot,  were 
almost  perfectly  identical  in  both  eyes. 

The  areolar  choroiditis  of  Forster*  is  distinguished  by  certain  pecu- 
liar features,  which  show  under  what  difierent  forms  the  disseminated 
*  Fdnter,  "  Ophthalmologisohe  BeitrSge."    Berlin,  1862,  p.  99. 
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cboroiditis  may  present  itself.  I  would  therefore  rather  consider  it  as 
a  subdivision  of  this  affection,  than  as  a  special  disease.  The  spots  are 
large,  oyal,  or  areolar,  sharply  defined,  and  of  a  white,  or  yellowish 
white  colour,  having  traces  of  faintly  marked  choroidal  vessels  in  their 
area.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  here  and  there  by  strips  of 
normal  choroid.  They  are  chiefly  grouped  around  the  yellow  spot, 
bat  are  divided  from  it  by  a  portion  of  healthy  choroid,  so  that  they  do 
not  reach  up  to  it.  Their  size  varies  considerably,  some  being  nearly 
as  large  as  the  optic  disc,  others  about  the  sixe  of  a  pea ;  they  always 
diminish,  however,  towards  the  periphery.  The  patches  are  surrounded 
by  a  dark  zone  of  pigment,  which  is  the  more  broad  and  marked  the 
smaller  that  the  central  white  spot  is.  Quite  at  the  periphery  of  the 
group  of  white  patches,  are  noticed  dark,  black  spots,  having  no  white 
centre. 

The  diagnosis  of  disseminated  choroiditis  is  not  difficult,  and  it 
could  not  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  any  other  disease.  The  fact  that 
the  little  white  exudations  are  situated  in  the  choroid,  and  not  in  the 
retina,  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  attention  to  the  following  points, 
viz. :  the  retinal  vessels  can  be  traced  distinctly  over  them,  and  are  not 
the  least  interrupted  or  rendered  indistinct  in  their  course ;  there  are 
no  appearances  of  blood  effusions  into  the  retina,  which  generally  occur 
together  with  exudations  into  the  latter ;  the  retina  is  also  transparent^ 
and  of  normal  appearance  around  the  exudations,  and  the  retinal  veins 
are  not  dilated  or  tortuous.  When  the  exudations  are  absorbed  and 
the  choroid  undergoes  atrophy,  the  patches  become  fringed  with  pig- 
ment,  and  upon  their  expanse  can  be  noticed  remains  of  the  choroidal 
tissue  and  of  the  vessels.  Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  this 
form  of  pigmentation,  from  the  deposits  of  pigment  in  the  retina 
which  may  occur  in  various  forms  of  choroido-retinitis,  as  also  in  the 
disseminated  choroiditis,  in  which  the  external  layer  of  the  retina 
becomes  more  or  less  glued  against  the  choroid,  and  destroyed  or 
atrophied,  or  the  pigment  of  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  choroid  becomes 
infiltrated  into  the  retina.  In  such  cases,  the  rods  and  bulbs  are  espe- 
cially apt  to  suffer,  but  the  changes  may  extend  deeper,  and  even  involve 
the  ganglion  cells. 

Again,  the  retina  may  suffer  by  becoming  compressed  by  the  exu- 
dations and  aggregations  or  the  pigment  cells,  and  if  this  lasts  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  retina  generally  becomes  thinned  and  atrophied, 
being  changed  into  a  kind  of  fibrillar  tissue,  and  its  normal  elements 
rendered  quite  indistinguishable.  Thus  consecutive  atrophy  of  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve  not  unfrequently  ensue  upon  disseminated  cho- 
roiditis. In  Plate  II,  Fig.  4,  these  appearances  are  illustrated.  The 
optic  disc  is  seen  to  be  perfectly  atrophied,  of  a  bluish  grey  tint,  and 
utterly  devoid  of  blood-vessels,  excepting  the  two  little  twigs  which 
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can  just  be  disoemed  nummg  over  its  edge.  Not  a  single  retinal 
vessel  can  be  distingnisbed  over  tbe  wbole  fondns.  It  is  but  very 
seldom  that  we  meet  with  so  extreme  a  case  of  atrophy,  and  Ldebreich 
supposes  that  in  all  probabiliiy  a  syphilitic  retinitis  had  co-existed  with 
the  disseminated  choroiditis. 

The  yitreous  humour  also  frequently  becomes  affected  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease ;  indeed  floating  or  fixed  opacities  in  it  are  some- 
times the  first,  or  even  the  only,  premonitory  symptoms,  which  call  the 
patient's  attention  to  his  eye.  I  have  met  with  several  cases,  in  which 
a  few  small  floating  opacities  in  the  vitreous  humour  formed  the  first 
symptom,  there  being  at  that  time  no  trace  of  disseminated  choroiditis 
to  be  detected  by  the  most  careful  ophthalmoscopio  examination.  But 
some  time  afterwards,  small  circular  patches  made  their  appearance 
in  the  choroid.  Sometimes,  however,  the  vitreous  does  not  become 
affected  till  a  late  stage  of  the  disease,  and  it  may  then  be  so  diffusely 
clouded  as  to  render  the  details  of  the  fundus  quite  indistinct^  or  be 
traversed  by  large,  dark,  floating  or  fixed  membranous  filaments.  Sub- 
sequently a  posterior  polar  cataract  is  often  formed. 

The  iris  sometimes  becomes  inflamed,  but  hardly  ever  to  a  consider* 
able  degree,  there  being  only  a  few  delicate  synechisa,  and  very  little 
alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  iris.  The  inflammation  often  assumes 
a  serous  character,  and  small  opacities  are  noticed  on  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  cornea.  The  external  appearance  of  the  eye  is  generally  quite 
normal ;  there  is  hardly  any  conjunctival  or  subconjunctival  injection, 
photophobia,  or  lachrymation,  and  little  or  no  pain ;  the  pupil  being 
often  of  a  normal  size,  or  but  little  dilated ;  and  yet  the  sight  may  be 
greatly  impaired  ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  ophthalmoscope  that  we  detect 
the  great  and  striking  changes  in  the  fundus. 

The  sight  is  often  very  considerably  affected,  the  patient  complain- 
ing of  a  dark  cloud,  or  of  black,  fixed,  and  floating  objects  before  his 
eyes.  These  scotomata  are  either  due  to  diffuse  and  floating  opacities 
in  the  vitreous  humour,  or  to  injuries  which  the  retina  has  sustained 
by  compression  or  destruction  of  some  of  its  elements.  The  impair- 
ment of  vision  will,  of  course,  be  proportionately  greater,  if  the  disease 
is  situated  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  than  if  it  be  confined  to  the 
periphery  of  the  fundus.  In  the  former  situation,  a  very  small  and 
circumscribed  group  of  exudations  may  suffice  to  destroy  central  vision ; 
in  the  latter,  even  considerable  deposits  may  not  materially  affect  the 
sight,  except  in  the  outline  of  the  field.  Not  only  does  the  central 
vision  suffer  as  regards  distinctness,  when  the  exudations  occur  in  the 
region  of  the  yellow  spot,  but  the  objects  appear  distorted  and  crooked 
(metamorphopsia),  on  account  of  the  compression  and  alteration  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  retinal  elements.  We  sometimes  notice  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  sight,  when  the  exudations  are  absorbed  and  the 
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pressure  diminished,  but  of  course  this  can  only  occur  if  tlie  retinal 
elements  have  not  snffered  too  mnoh,  or  for  too  long  a  period. 

Tlie  field  of  vision  is  frequentlj  considerably  contracted,  and  shows 
more  or  less  extensive  intermptions  (scotomata)  within  its  area. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease  mnst  always  be  extremely  gnarded, 
more  especially  if  the  exudations  appear  in  the  region  of  the  yellow 
spot.  Of  these,  the  little  spots  surrounded  by  a  pale-red  rim,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  syphilis,  afford  comparatively  the  best  prog- 
nosis. 

In  the  most  B&vourable  cases  the  exudations  may  become  absorbed, 
leaving  behind  them  only  faint  traces  of  a  change  in  the  epithelial 
layer,  in  the  form  of  light  red  patches,  in  which  the  choroidal  vessels 
can  be  distinctly  traced ;  or  they  may  give  rise  to  somewhat  deeper 
cicatrices.  More  frequently,  however,  they  produce  extensive  atrophy 
of  the  stroma  of  the  choroid,  which  is  especially  apt  to  be  injurious  to 
the  sight  if  the  exudations  are  large,  situated  in  the  region  of  the  yellow 
spot,  and  coalesce  together  so  as  to  form  extensive  atrophic  patches. 
Moreover  in  forming  our  prognosis,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
the  retina  is  very  prone  to  suffer,  both  from  direct  compression  of  its 
elements  and  from  their  destruction  (more  especially  the  rods  and 
bulbs)  by  their  becoming  glued  to  the  choroid,  and  pig^ment  being  infil- 
trated thence  into  the  retina.  Atrophy  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  are 
therefore  not  unfrequent  consequences  of  disseminated  choroiditis. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  often  obscure,  but  by  far  the  most 
frequent  is  syphilis.  The  insidious  choroiditis,  which  is  accompanied 
by  serous  iritis,  is  sometimes  observed  in  delicate,  scrofulous,  or  con- 
sumptive individuals. 

The  treatment  must  consist  chiefly  in  the  administration  of  mercu- 
rials. Indeed  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  choroid  appear  to  be 
most  beneficially  influenced  by  small  doses  (^  or  -^  of  a  grain  2  or  3 
times  daily)  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  continued  for  a  very  long 
period.  If  there  are  distinct  evidences  of  syphilis,  and  if  the  disease  is 
rapid  in  its  progress,  salivation  should  be  quickly  induced,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  check  the  further  efiusion  of  lymph  and  hasten  the  absorp- 
tion of  that  already  exuded.  If  this  be  not  done,  larger  doses  of  the 
bichloride,  in  combination  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  should  be  given. 
The  artificial  leech  should  be  applied  occasionally,  but  if  the  patient  is 
very  feeble  but  little  blood  should  be  taken,  or  dry  cupping  should  be 
substituted.  He  must  be  strictly  ordered  to  abstain  from  all  use  of  the 
eyes  in  reading,  etc.,  and  they  should  be  guarded  against  bright  light 
by  the  employment  of  blue  glasses.  If  the  functions  of  the  liver,  uterus, 
or  digestive  organs  are  out  of  order,  these  should  be  attended  to ;  and 
much  benefit  is  often  experienced  from  the  use  of  mildly  purgative 
mineral  waters,  such  as  Pullna,  Marienbad,  Karlsbad,  etc. 
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4— SCLERECTASIA  POSTERIOR  (SCLEROTICO-CHOROIDI- 
TIS  POSTERIOR,  POSTERIOR  STAPHYLOMA).  Plate  II, 
Fig.  3. 

This  disease  is  bnt  seldom  absent  in  the  more  considerable  degrees 
of  myopia,  and  mnst  be  regarded  as  a  grave  complication. 

Ejes  affected  with  sclerectasia  posterior  generally  appear  to  be 
abnormally  large,  prominent,  and  ovoid  in  shape.  The  palpebral 
aperture  is  widely  open,  which  is  especially  conspicuous  if  only  one 
eye  is  affected.  The  eyebaU  also  appears  lengthened  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter,  and  the  infundibulum  or  hollow,  which  is  seen  in  the 
normal  eye  (when  it  is  much  turned  in)  between  the  outer  canthus 
and  the  globe,  has  disappeared ;  so  that  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
eyeball  appears  lengthened  and  square,  and  perhaps  of  a  slightly  bluish 
tint.  The  lateral  movements  of  tKe  eye  may  be  somewhat  curtailed  if 
the  disease  is  extensive.  The  patients  often  complain  of  a  feeling  of 
tension  and  fulness  of  the  eyeball,  as  if  the  latter  were  too  large  for  the 
socket,  and  there  may  also  be  pain  in  and  around  the  eye. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  are  generally  very  marked  and 
unmistakable.  The  characteristic  symptom  is  a  brilliant  white  or  pale 
yellow  crescent  at  the  edge  of  the  optic  disc,  generally  at  the  outer  side 
(in  the  reverse  image  it  will  of  course  appear  towards  the  nasal  side) . 
This  crescent  may  vary  much  in  size,  from  a  small  white  arc  to  a 
large  zone,  and  extends  perhaps  all  round  the  disc  and  embraces  even 
the  region  of  the  yellow  spot,  its  greatest  extent  being  always  in  the 
direction  of  the  latter.*  Its  edges  may  be  either  sharply  and  distinctly 
defined,  or  may  be  irregular,  and  gradually  lost  in  the  surrounding 
healthy  structures ;  irregular  patches  of  pigment  are  strewn  about  its 
margin,  and  also,  perhaps,  on  its  surface,  so  that  little  dark  islets  of 
varying  size  and  form  appear  in  its  expanse.  The  crescent  itself  is  of 
a  brilliant  white,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  disc,  by  contrast,  appears 
to  be  abnormally  pink.  On  account  of  the  white  background,  the  small 
retinal  vessels  can  be  traced  more  distinctly,  and  their  minute  branches 
be  more  easily  followed,  over  this  patch  than  in  the  neighbouring  fundus. 
This  white  crescent  is  due  to  a  thinning  and  atrophy  of  the  stroma  of 
the  choroid,  indeed  the  latter  has  occasionally  been  found  quite  wanting 
in  this  situation.  The  pigment  cells  are  not  necessarily  destroyed,  but 
there  is  an  absence  of  pigment  molecules,  for  the  irregular  black  patches 

*  We  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  call  ereiy  little  white  rim  at  the  edge 
of  the  disc  **  sdereotasia  posterior,"  for  this  may  be  caused  simply  by  the  choroid 
receding  somewhat  from  the  optic  nerve,  and  permitting  the  light  to  fall  at  this 
spot  through  the  retina  upon  the  denuded  sclerotic,  thus  affording  the  appearance 
of  a  white  glistening  rim.  But  this  arc  is  narrow,  its  edges  are  sharply  defined,  and 
there  are  no  atrophic  changes  of  the  choroid  around  it.  This  condition  may  occur 
in  myopic,  emmetropic,  and  hjpermeiropio  eyes. 
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mentioned  above  are  pathological  agglomerations  of  pigment.  On 
account  of  the  loss  of  pigment  and  the  atrophy  or  thinning  of  the 
stroma  of  the  choroid,  the  glistening  sclerotic  shines  through  the  latter, 
and  lends  the  brilliant  white  appearance  to  the  figure.  This  want  of 
pigment  also  gives  rise  to  the  sense  of  glare,  which  the  patient  experi- 
ences in  a  bright  light.  The  amblyopia  which  frequently  exists  in 
this  disease,  is  also  undoubtedly  partly  due  to  this  &ct,  for  we  find 
that  the  sight  of  such  patients  is  often  remarkably  benefited  by  blue 
spectacles.  The  amblyopia,  however,  as  a  rule,  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  disturbance  in  the  intra-ocular  circulation,  produced  by  the  state 
of  chronic  congestion  of  the  venous  system  of  the  eye.  Hence  we  find 
that  vision  is  generally  greatly  improved  by  depletion,  and  more 
especially  by  the  artificial  leech. 

The  retina  generally  suffers  only  in  so  ^  from  this  loss  of  pigment 
in  the  choroid,  that  a  slight  diminution  in  the  distinctness  of  percep- 
tion is  produced.  The  "  blind  spot "  (answering  to  the  optic  entrance) 
is  somewhat  enlarged,  but  this  increase  does  not  correspond  at  all  to 
the  size  of  the  crescent,  and  vision  is  only  impaired,  not  destroyed,  in 
this  extra  portion  of  the  blind  spot.  But  sometimes  there  arises  a  state 
of  great  irritability  of  the  retina,  producing  considerable  amblyopia 
and  disturbance  of  vision,  together  with  photopsiaand  a  feeling  of  pain 
and  tension  within  the  eye  on  the  slightest  exertion  in  reading,  etc. 

The  disease  may  remain  stationary  or  progress.  In  the  former  case 
the  myopia  does  not  increase,  the  circum-orbital  and  intra-ocular  pains 
diminish  or  cease,  and  with  the  ophthalmoscope  we  find  that  there  is 
no  augmentation  in  the  size  of  the  orescent,  and  that,  perhaps,  a  regular 
deposit  of  pigment  again  takes  place. 

Far  different  is  it  if  the  disease  progresses,  and  especially  if  in- 
flammatory symptoms  supervene,  which  is  generally  the  case  when  the 
atrophy  is  at  all  advanced.  The  myopia  is  then  found  to  increase 
more  or  less  rapidly,  vision  becomes  dimmed  or  greatly  impaired,  the 
patients  are  often  continually  haunted  by  ^'  blacks  '*  floating  before 
their  eyes,  which  may  assume  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  are  due 
to  opacities  in  the  vitreous  humour.  At  other  times,  they  are  greatly 
disturbed  by  showers  of  bright  stars  and  flashes  of  light,  which  are  due 
to  a  state  of  irritation  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina ;  and  they  become 
more  and  more  dazzled  by  the  light,  on  account  of  the  increased  atrophy 
of  the  choroid  and  the  loss  of  pigment.  But  the  progress  of  the 
affection  is  best  watched  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  edges  of  the 
crescent  show  symptoms  of  hypersemia,  and  become  irregular  and  ill- 
defined.  Small  white  patches  appear  around  it  (symptomatic  of  the 
prog^ressive  atrophy  of  the  choroid),  and  these,  gradually  increasing  in 
size,  coalesce  with  each  other  and  with  the  original  crescent,  so  that  the 
latter  may  in  time  extend    completely  round   the  disc,  which   thus 
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becomes  imbedded  in  a  more  or  less  broad,  white,  glistening  ring, 
which  extends  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  yellow  spot.  In  such 
cases,  a  superficial  observer  might  suppose  that  the  optic  disc  was 
greatly  enlarged,  or  even  that  the  optic  nerve  (from  the  white  appear- 
ance) was  atrophied.  On  closer  examination,  however,  the  distinction 
between  the  disc  and  the  white  zone  is  easy,  for  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve  looks  abnormally  pink,  on  account  of  the  contrast  with  the 
bright  white  of  the  surrounding  ring,  and  its  vessels  are  more  easily 
traceable  over  the  latter  than  on  the  disc. 

A  similar  process  may  also  occur  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot. 
Little  white  patches  appear,  which  increase  in  size  and  coalesce,  giving 
the  whole  an  appearance  of  alternate  white  and  dark  reticulated  spaces, 
the  white  spots  being  due  to  the  sclerotic  shining  through  the  atrophied 
stroma  and  pigment  layer  of  the  choroid.  Von  Oraefe  thinks  that  the 
retina  may  in  this  situation  participate  more  rapidly  in  the  disease  than 
otherwise,  on  account  of  its  being  thinner  at  this  spot.  If  the  atrophy 
of  the  choroid  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea,  ns  well  as  that  around 
the  optic  entrance,  progress,  the  two  separate  processes  may  gradually 
extend  towards  each  other  (leaving  less  and  less  healthy  structure 
between  them),  until  they  finally  pass  into  each  other,  and  form  one 
large  white  figure. 

The  occurrence  of  inflammatory  changes  in  the  choroid  and  retina 
in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot,  generally  causes  great  impairment  of 
vision,  and  the  patients  then  also  complain  of  the  constant  appearance 
of  one  or  more  central,  fixed,  dark  spots  (scotomata)  in  the  field  of 
vision.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  they  may  be  apparent  to  the 
patient  long  before  we  are  able  to  detect  with  the  ophthalmoscope  any 
changes  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea. 

Yon  Graefe*  long  ago  called  attention  to  the  important  fact  that 
secondary  glaucoma  may  supervene  upon  sclerectasia  posterior,  and 
lead  to  great  impairment  of  vision,  or  even  blindness,  if  the  true 
character  of  the  complication  is  not  recognised  sufficiently  early  and 
a  timely  iridectomy  performed.  It  always  attacks  both  eyes  sooner  or 
later.  He  states  that  this  secondary  glaucoma  may  either  assume  the 
character  of  glaucoma  simplex,  or  that  of  the  inflammatory  form. 
Glaucoma  simplex  occurs  chiefly  in  those  cases  of  sclerectasia  posterior 
in  which  inflammatory  symptoms  are  absent,  and  all  the  tissues  are 
normal,  excepting,  of  course,  as  regards  the  changes  produced  by  the 
elongation  of  the  optic  axis,  and  the  attenuation  of  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid  at  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball.  If  in  such  eyes 
glaucoma  simplex  supervenes,  we  find  that  the  tension  of  the  eyeball 

•  "  A.  f.  O. ,"  ir,  2, 163 ;  ibid.,  viii,  2,  304.  The  reader  should  especially  consult 
his  last  obseryations  upon  this  point  in  the  article  recently  published  (**  A.  f.  O,"  xr, 
8, 173). 
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increases,  the  optio  diso  becomes  excavated,  the  yisual  field  impaired, 
and  the  sight  deteriorated,  but  generally  only  after  the  field  has  already 
become  greatly  contracted;  the  re&acting  media,  as  a  rale,  remain 
transparent.  According  to  Von  Graefe,  the  glaucoma  simplex  would 
appear,  in  such  cases,  to  be  partly  due  to  the  advancing  age  of  the 
patient,  for  then  the  sclerotic  becomes  firmer  and  less  elastic,  thus 
offering  a  greater  resistance  to  the  process  of  bulging  (ectasia),  which 
causes  a  tendency  to  retardation  in  the  venous  circulation,  and  also 
compresses  and  irritates  the  ciliary  nerves  which  pass  through  it  here. 
This  tendency  to  glaucoma  may  also  be  hereditary,  showing  itself  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family.  In  such  instances,  the  myopia 
has  generally  reached  a  considerable  degree  in  childhood,  and  then, 
between  the  ages  of  12 — 18,  glaucoma  simplex  supervenes.  When  the 
latter  attacks,  in  middle  age,  eyes  which  are  only  moderately  myopic, 
Yon  Graefe  thinks  that  the  combination  is  accidental. 

Frequently,  however,  secondary  glaucoma  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  sclerectasia  posterior  until  symptoms  of  sclerotioo- choroiditis  pos- 
terior have  supervened,  and  then  it  mostly  assumes  the  character  of 
irido-choroiditis  serosa,  with  periodic  cloudiness  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
and  effusions  into  the  vitreous. 

With  regard  to  the  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  which  is  met  with 
in  the  cases  of  glaucoma  complicating  sclerectasia  posterior,  it  must  be 
observed  that  it  does  not  always  present  the  very  marked  features  of 
the  glaucomatous  or  pressure  cup.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the 
atrophy  of  the  choroid  encircles  the  disc,  for  the  steepness  of  the  exca- 
vation will  then  be  less  evident,  as  also  the  bending  of  the  vessels. 
Hence,  as  Yon  Graefe  points  out,  we  must  consider  every  excavation 
in  sclerectasia  posterior  as  being  glaucomatous  in  character,  if  the  edge 
of  the  disc  is  tolerably  distinctly  cupped,  if  the  larger  veins  show  a 
difference  in  their  fullness  at  its  margin,  and  if^  together  with  these 
symptoms,  the  eye-tension  is  increased,  and  there  are  corresponding 
functional  disturbances  in  the  eye  (e.^.,  contraction  of  the  field).  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  sight  remains  wonderfully  good,  considering 
the  great  contraction  of  the  field,  and  we  may  find  that  when  the  contrac- 
tion has  gradually  extended  from  the  inner  side  till  it  has  nearly  reached 
the  centre,  it  passes  upwards  and  downwards,  leaving  the  central  part 
unimpaired,  to  meet  again  on  the  other  side,  and  thus  a  small  islet  of 
the  field  may  be  left  in  the  centre  of  the  blank. 

Sometimes  the  excavation  is,  so  to  speak,  double,  the  margin  of  the 
disc  being  cupped,  and  a  second  (perhaps  steeper)  excavation  existing 
in  the  sclerotic  at  a  distance  of  from  J^  to  ^  mm.  from  the  edge  of  the 
disc.  In  other  cases  the  excavation  is  extremely  steep,  presenting  all  the 
features  of  a  very  marked  glaucomatous  or  pressure  cup.  One  pecu- 
liarity being  that  Uie  sight  remains  relatively  remarkably  good. 
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Iridectomy  mnst  be  performed  as  early  as  possible,  for  paracentesis 
proves  of  no  permanent  relief.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in 
some  instances,  where  the  contraction  of  the  field  already  encroaches 
closely  on  the  centre,  the  operation  sometimes  canses  a  deterioration  of 
the  sight  (Graefe). 

Complications, — When  inflammatory  symptoms  have  supervened  and 
the  disease  has  assumed  the  character  of  sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior, 
the  vitreous  humour  ofben  becomes  clouded,  and  its  posterior  portion 
even  perhaps  fluid  or  detached.  The  vitreous  opacities  may  be  dark 
fixed  specks,  or  floating  membranous  films  of  varying  size  and  shape, 
and  are  ofben  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  patient,  for  even  the 
physiological  motes  are  rendered  very  distinct  in  short-sighted  eyes,  on 
account  of  the  circles  of  difi^sion  upon  the  retina  (vide  article  on 
Opacities  of  the  Vitreous  Humour,  p.  355).  The  most  dangerous 
form  of  opacity  of  the  vitreous  is  that  which  comes  on  very  suddenly, 
is  confined  to  the  posterior  segment  of  the  vitreous  humour,  uniform 
in  character,  and  sharply  defined  against  the  transparent  vitreous. 
It,  moreover,  shows  a  slight  tendency  to  oscillate  or  tremble,  and 
afibrds  a  faint  grey  reflex,  which  may  easily  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for 
detachment  of  the  retina,  until  a  close  examination  of  its  margins  shows 
that  the  retina  is  in  perfect  apposition  with  the  choroid.  This  form  of 
opacity  is  generally  the  precursor  of  detachment  of  the  retina,  and  Yon 
Ch*aefe*  thinks  that  the  following  reasons  speak  for  its  being,  in  all 
probability,  a  detachment  of  Uie  vitreous.  I.  Its  sudden  appearance, 
whereas  the  majority  of  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hsBmorrhagic,  are  more  gradual  in  their  development.  2.  Its 
sharply  deflned  limitation,  in  spite  of  its  considerable  extent ;  whereas 
we  find  that  infiltrations  of  the  vitreous  of  like  magnitude  generally 
pass  over  gradually  into  the  healthy  portion  of  vitreous.  3.  The  almost 
constant  supervention  of  detachment  of  the  retina. 

When  speaking  of  detachment  of  the  vitreous  (p.  357),  I  mentioned 
that  Iwanoff*  had  observed  it  sometimes  in  sclerectasia  posterior,  and 
he  thinks  that  in  such  cases  it  is  produced  in  the  following  manner  :t — 
**  The  vitreous  humour  does  not  grow  in  proportion  to  the  gradually 
increasing  size  of  the  eye,  and  the  serous  exudation  is  not  at  the  same 
time  converted  into  the  tissue  constituting  the  vitreous  humour,  nor 
does  it  dissolve  it,  both  remaining  indifferent  to  each  other ;  the  con- 
nection between  the  vitreous  and  retina  becoming,  however,  loosened, 
according  to  the  amount  of  effusion.  Now  in  the  space  which  is  thus 
formed  between  the  vitreous  and  retina  we  find  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  the  staphyloma,  more  and  more  serous  effusion  is 
collected,  detaching  the  vitreous  more  and  more  from  the  retina.'* 

•  "  Kl.  MonaUbl.,"  1868,  p.  301.  t  "  A.  f.  0.,"  xr,  2,  57. 
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DetachmetU  of  the  retina  is  nnfortnnatelj  another  not  nnfreqnent 
complication  of  the  more  considerable  degrees  of  sclerotioo-choroiditia 
posterior.  Its  extent  may  be  at  first  bat  slight,  and  be  produced  by  a 
serons  or  hsBmorrhagio  effusion  between  the  choroid  and  retina ;  or  it 
may  be  caused  by  the  contraction  of  some  of  the  exudations  in  the 
yitreous  humour  exerting  traction  upon  the  retina,  and  thus  detaching 
it*  (vide  article  on  Detachment  of  Retina,  p.  398). 

Opacity  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  sometimes  occurs  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease.  This  opacity  is  generally  situated  very  close  to 
the  turning  point  of  the  eye,  and  hence  remains  immoveable  when  the 
eye  is  turned  in  a  different  direction.  Gataracta  accreta,  irido-cho- 
roiditis,  and  atrophy  of  the  globe  may  close  the  scene. 

Causes, — The  origin  of  the  affection  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy. 
Without  doubt,  there  generally  exists  a  congenital  (and  often  here- 
ditary) tendency  to  elongation  of  the  eyeball  in  the  optic  axis ;  and  this 
must  necessarily  cause  a  stretching  and  thinning  of  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid  in  this  direction,  which  is  generally  soon  followed  by  consecutive 
atrophy  of  the  latter.  The  development  of  this  prolongation  of  the 
optic  axis  is  greatly  fistvoured  by  the  strong  convergence  of  the  visual 
lines  and  the  state  of  congestion  of  the  eye  which  occur  during 
accommodation  for  near  objects,  more  particularly  if  these  are  small 
and  insufficiently  illuminated.  For  during  such  accommodation,  a 
certain  pressure  upon  the  eye  always  occurs,  accompanied  by  increased 
intra-ocular  tension ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  venous  circulation 
within  the  eye  becomes  retarded,  and  a  more  or  less  considerable  state 
of  mechanical  congestion  is  produced.  Instances  of  such  intra-ocular 
congestion  are  furnished  by  cases  of  amblyopia  due  to  opacities  of  the 
cornea  or  lens,  in  which  the  myopia  is  caused  by  the  patient's  bringing 
small  objects  very  near  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  gain  larger  retinal 
images.  A  similar  thing  may  occur  if  the  patient,  whilst  using  con- 
cave spectacles  for  reading,  gradually  approaches  the  book  too  near  to 
his  eyes.  We  occasionally  find  that  vitreous  opacities,  and  even 
detachment  of  the  retina,  occur  in  such  cases  soon  after  long-continued 
reading  or  working  with  spectacles. 

This  state  of  congestion  and  increased  pressure  of  the  intra-ocular 
fluids  leads  to  softening  and  extension  of  the  tunics  of  the  eyeball.  As 
the  latter  receives  no  support  at  the  posterior  pole  from  the  muscles, 
the  prolongation  occurs  chiefly  at  this  point,  the  choroid  being  stretched 
and  generally  undergoing  consecutive  atrophy.  At  a  later  stage  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  may  arise,  and  the  disease  assume  the  character 
of  sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior.  The  changes  in  the  choroid  are  then 
no  longer  simply  due  to  extension  of  the  eyeball,  but  to  inflammation. 
Small  circumscribed  patches  of  choroiditis  appear  at  the  margin  of  the 
•  Heinrich  MuUer,  "  A-  f.  0.,"  iv,  1,  372. 
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original  white  figure,  or  show  themselves  in  the  form  of  choroido- 
retinitis  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  the  vitreous  humour 
becomes  clouded ;  so  that  we  have  in  fact  more  or  less  pronounced 
symptoms  of  choroiditis. 

This  choroidal  atrophy  may,  however,  exist  without  any  posterior 
staphyloma.  Indeed,  Schweigger  states  that  a  real  staphyloma  posti- 
cum,  I.e.,  a  more  or  less  sharply  defined  local  ectasia  of  the  walls  of 
the  eyeball,  does  not  take  place  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  myopia.  The 
presence  of  a  posterior  staphyloma  may  be  diagnosed  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  particularly  with  the  binocular,  for  we  then  see  that 
the  white,  shining  portion  of  the  sclerotic  exposed  through  the  thinning 
of  the  choroid  is  not  of  normal  curvature,  but  is  peculiarly  cupped 
backwards,  giving  rise  at  this  part  to  a  slanting  position  of  the  optic 
disc.  Schweigger,  moreover,  thinks  that  the  acuteness  of  vision  is 
diminished  to  an  unusual  degree  in  those  cases  of  myopia,  in  which  pos- 
terior staphyloma  exists  beside  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  the  more  likely 
to  happen,  as  he  has  observed  that  in  cases  in  which  the  existence  of  a 
posterior  staphyloma  was  proved  anatomically,  the  retina  in  the  expanse 
of  the  bulging  portion  was  generally  found  to  be  more  or  less  changed 
in  structure,  and  even  atrophied  and  adherent  to  the  remains  of  the 
choroid  and  sclerotic. 

When  the  sclerectasia  and  atrophy  of  the  choroid  are  considerable, 
and  the  myopia  high  in  degree,  symptoms  of  irritation  and  inflamma- 
ticm  almost  always  supervene.  Donders*  thinks,  '*  that  almost  without 
exception,  the  predisposition  to  the  development  of  staphyloma  posticum 
exists  at  birth ;  that  it  is  developed  with  symptoms  of  irritation,  which, 
in  moderate  degrees  of  staphyloma,  do  not  attain  any  great  clinical 
importance;  but  that  in  the  higher  degrees  an  inflammatory  state 
almost  always  occurs,  at  least  at  a  somewhat  more  advanced  time  of 
life,  as  a  result,  and  as  a  co-operative  cause  of  the  development  of  the 
distension  and  of  the  atrophy." 

Jagert  considers  that  this  crescent  or  posterior  staphyloma,  as  he 
terms  it,  is  almost  always  congenital  and  often  hereditary.  It  may, 
indeed,  exist  for  many  years,  or  even  throughout  life,  without  increasing 
in  size,  or  without  the  occurrence  of  any  choroidal  changes  in  its 
vicinity,  its  margin  remaining  distinctly  and  sharply  defined.  But  we 
more  frequently  find,  if  the  eyes  are  much  used  and  the  myopia  in- 
creases at  all  considerably  in  degree,  that  the  edge  of  the  crescent 
becomes  somewhat  irregular  and  broken,  and  gradually  increases  in 
size ;  this  being  evidently  due  to  inflammatory  changes  in  the  choroid. 

Prognosis, — This  should  be  always  very  guarded  when  the  disease 
is  at  all  advanced,  when  the  myopia  is  progressive,  and   when  the 

•  "  AnomalieB  of  Refraction  and  Accommodation,"  p.  384. 

t  "  Ueber  die  Einstellung  des  dioptriscben  Apparates."    Vienna,  1861. 
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opacities  in  the  vitreoas  humour  are  considerable.  It  becomes  still 
more  qnestionable  if  the  vitreous  opacities  are  difinse,  or  large  and 
nnmeroos,  if  the  upper  or  lower  portion  of  the  visual  field  becomes 
clouded,  which  is  premonitory  or  symptomatic  of  detachment  of  the 
retina ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  choroidal  changes  make  their  appearance  in 
the  region  of  the  macula  lutea.  They  show  themselves  in  the  form  of 
small,  isolated,  whitish  spots  around  the  edges  of  which  there  are  little 
accumulations  of  pigment ;  these  small  whitish  spots  increase  in  size, 
and  coalesce,  and  then  the  atrophy  of  the  choroid  becomes  very  appa- 
rent. During  this  process,  the  retina  is  more  or  less  irritated,  and  this 
produces  dimness  of  vision,  which,  however,  disappears  again  when  the 
retinal  irritation  subsides.  These  atrophic  changes  in  the  region  of  the 
yellow  spot  give  rise  to  fixed  black  spots  in  the  visual  field,  which,  if 
considerable,  may  render  working  at  small  objects  impossible.  The 
alterations  in  the  macula  lutea  generally  commence  first  in  one  eye,  and 
may  for  a  time  be  confined  to  it,  but  sooner  or  later  they  mostly  extend 
also  to  the  other  eye. 

TrecUment — Patients  suffering  firom  sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior 
should  be  particularly  warned  against  working  for  any  length  of  time 
at  near  objects,  or  with  their  head  bent  forward,  forintra-ocular  venous 
congestion  is  thus  easily  produced.  It  is  also  very  injurious  to  read  in 
a  recumbent  position.  The  best  posture  for  reading  is,  to  sit  with  the 
head  thrown  back,  and  to  have  the  light  falling  on  the  book  from 
behind,  so  that  the  page  may  be  well  illuminated,  but  the  eye  not 
exposed  to  the  direct  glare  of  the  light.  In  writing,  it  is  advantageous 
to  use  a  sloping  desk,  so  that  the  person  need  not  stoop.  If  such 
patients  are  permitted  the  use  of  spectacles  for  reading  and  writing,  we 
must  particularly  point  out  the  danger  of  bring^g  the  object  too  near 
when  the  eye  becomes  somewhat  fatigued,  as  this  will  cause  a  strain  of 
the  accommodation.  The  work  or  book  should  then  be  laid  aside,  until 
the  eyes  have  been  thoroughly  rested.  In  extreme  cases,  we  should 
strictly  forbid  all  work  at  near  objects,  either  with  or  wiUiout 
spectacles. 

The  irritation  of  the  retina  which  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of 
flashes  of  coloured  light,  or  showers  of  bright  stars,  etc.,  is  best  relieved 
by  the  application  of  flying  blisters  to  the  temple  or  behind  the  ear. 
They  may  be  with  advantage  repeated  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  days. 

The  feeling  of  glare  and  dazzling,  of  which  many  of  these  patients 
complain  when  they  are  in  a  bright  light,  and  which  often  produces 
severe  ciliary  neuralgia  and  headache,  is  effectually  alleviated  by  the 
use  of  blue  spectacles. 

If  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  choroid  are  at  all  considerable 
or  progressive,  we  should  always  prescribe  a  prolonged  course  of  small 
doses  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  (^  or  ^\y  of  a  grain).     Derivatives 
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acting  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  hot  stimulating  foot-baths  at 
night  also  prove  beneficial. 

K  the  eye  is  very  irritable,  the  external  tunics  of  the  eyeball 
injected,  the  optic  disc  reddened  and  hyperaemic,  and  if  the  patient 
experiences  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  together  with  a  feeling  of 
weight  and  heaviness  in  the  eyeball,  as  if  he  can  hardly  keep  his  eye- 
lids open,  we  must  insist  upon  a  complete  rest  of  the  eyes,  and  an 
absolute  cessation,  for  some  length  of  time,  from  all  working  at  near 
objects.  We  must  be  extremely  stringent  in  the  enforcement  of  such 
directions,  as  the  patients  are  too  apt  to  resume  work  as  soon  as  their 
eyes  feel  a  little  better,  and  then  at  once  to  call  up  again  all  the  symptoms 
of  irritation  and  congestion,  which  may  cause  a  rapid  increase  of  the 
myopia  and  of  any  existing  sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior.  Such  cases 
are  also  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  stimulating  lotions  to  the  closed 
eye  and  its  viciniiy,  by  the  eye-douche  and  by  the  application  of  the 
artificial  leech.  If  there  is  any  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  atropine 
must  be  methodically  employed.  The  artificial  leech  generally  relieves 
the  irritation  of  the  eye,  and  the  peculiar  and  very  distressing  feeling  of 
heaviness  and  aching  in  the  eyeball,  when  all  other  forms  of  treatment 
have  proved  of  no  avail.  But  when  the  disease  is  very  considerable,  and 
when  there  is  any  fear  of  a  detachment  of  the  retina,  its  use  is  often 
dangerous,  for  the  sudden  rehef  of  the  intra-ocular  circulation  is  fol- 
lowed by  severe  reaction,  and  temporary  hypersemia  of  the  vessels  of 
the  choroid  and  retina ;  and  hence  an  effusion  of  blood  may  take  place 
and  produce  detachment  of  the  retina. 

5.— SUPPURATIVE   CHOROIDITIS.      (PANOPHTHALMITIS.) 

The  course  of  this  disease  is  generally  very  rapid  and  severe.  It 
commences  in  the  form  of  an  acute  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
The  eyelids  become  very  swollen,  red,  and  cedematous,  the  upper  lid 
hanging  down  in  a  large  massive  fold.  The  conjunctiva  and  subcon- 
junctival tissue  become  inJBcted,  and  there  is  a  considerable,  firm,  gela- 
tinous chemosis,  which  surrounds  the  cornea  like  a  dusky-red  girdle, 
and  perhaps  protrudes  between  the  aperture  of  the  eyelids  when  they 
are  slightly  opened.  Thin  muco-purulent  discharge  oozes  out  between 
the  lids,  but  sometimes  it  is  absent,  and  the  edges  of  the  hds  and  the 
chemotic  swelling  look  dry  and  crusted.  On  opening  the  eye,  we  may 
find  that  the  cornea  is  quite  clear,  but  the  anterior  chamber  is  diminished 
in  size,  and  occupied,  perhaps,  by  a  more  or  less  considerable  hypopyon ; 
the  aqueous  humour  is  clouded,  the  iris  pushed  forward,  discoloured, 
and  of  a  yellowish  hue ;  the  pupil  is  sometimes  dilated,  in  other  cases 
it  is  of  a  normal  size  or  slightly  contracted  and  tied  down  by  lymph, 
or  its  area  occluded.     The  tension  is  often  increased,  and  the  eye  is 
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acntelj  seDsitive  to  the  touch ;  it  is  also  prominent  and  its  movements 
are  greatly  impeded,  on  account  of  the  infiltration  into  the  snbooDJnnc- 
tival  tissue.  If  the  refiractive  media  and  the  pupil  are  sufficiently 
clear,  we  observe  a  peculiar  yellowish,  golden  reflex  from  behind  the 
lens,  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  is  due  to  a 
purulent  infiltration  of  the  latter.  The  retina  may  become  infiltrated 
with  serum,  or  undei^  suppurative  changes,  and  the  latter  also 
extensively  aflect  the  choroid  and  ciliary  body.  These  changes  cannot 
be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  on  account  of  the  exudation  into  the 
pupil,  or  the  opaque  condition  of  the  vitreous  humour.  There  is  often 
a  serous  effusion  from  the  choroid,  which  causes  either  a  circum- 
scribed or  complete  detachment  of  the  retina,  or  this  may  be  produced 
by  hsemorrhagic  efiusion  from  Uie  choroid.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  together  with  this  pressure  of  serum  or  blood  behind 
the  retina,  the  conta*action  and  shrinking  of  the  exudations  in  the 
vitreous  humour,  and  the  consequent  traction  upon  the  retina  frx>m  in 
front,  tend  to  produce  a  very  extensive  detachment,  generally  of  a 
funnel  shape.  Indeed,  although  the  detachment  may  for  a  time  remain 
partial  and  circumscribed,  it  almost  always  becomes  complete  as  the 
disease  advances. 

The  cornea  may  remain  transparent  throughout,  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
becomes  clouded,  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  then  gives  way,  shrivelling 
up  into  a  little  yeUowish  membrane,  like  wash  leather;  or  it  may 
remain  entire,  and  a  spontaneous  perforation  of  the  eyeball  occur 
through  the  sclerotic,  generally  at  or  between  the  insertion  of  the  recti 
muscles.  The  disease  is  mostly  accompanied  by  very  intense  pain  in 
and  around  the  eye,  which  often  extends  over  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  head  and  face.  It  is  frequently  most  agonizing,  until  the  eyeball 
perforates,  or  paracentesis  is  performed,  on  which  it  rapidly  subsides. 
There  are  often  also  marked  febrile  symptoms,  accompanied,  perhaps, 
by  severe  vomiting.  In  other  cases,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  and 
the  pain  are  fiu*  less  pronounced,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  is 
more  insidious  and  of  a  milder  type,  although  its  results  may  be  just  as 
disastrous.  The  sight  becomes  rapidly  and  very  greatly  impaired,  so 
that  the  patient  may  only  just  be  able  to  distinguish  between  h'ght  and 
dark,  or  not  even  this.  He  is,  moreover,  much  troubled  by  subjective 
flashes  of  light,  showers  of  bright  stars,  etc. 

Amongst  the  most  frequent  cavses  of  suppurative  choroiditis  are 
injuries*  and  wounds  of  the  eye,  and  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies, 
more  especially  portibns  of  gun  cap  or  metal,  within  the  eyeball,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ciliary  region  and  vitreous  humour ;  such  cases  being 
often  accompanied  by  very  severe  inflammatory  symptoms  and  intense 
pain.  Although  foreign  bodies  may  remain  for  a  length  of  time  sus- 
•  Vide  Arlfs  *'  Bericht  der  Wiener  Augenklinik,"  1867. 
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pended  in  the  vitreous  humour  without  doing  much  harm,  or  may 
become  surrounded  by  lymph,  and  be  thus  encysted  or  encapsuled,  yet 
this  is  only  of  very  exceptional  and  rare  occurrence,  more  particularly 
if  they  are  considerable  in  size,  and  of  a  nature  to  set  up  irritation  by 
undergoing  chemical  changes.  Inflammation  of  the  vitreous  humour 
supervenes,  extending  to  the  retina  and  choroid,  and  the  eye  becomes 
destroyed  by  plastic  irido-choroiditis,  or  suppurative  panophthalmitis. 

The  disease  may  also  ensue  upon  operations,  such  as  those  for  the 
removal  of  cataract,  either  by  extraction,  or  still  more  frequently  after 
couching  (vide  the  article  upon  Cataract).  It  occurs  most  frequently 
in  old  and  decrepid  individuals,  or  in  instances  in  which  the  patients 
are  exposed  after  the  operation  to  bad  ventilation,  over-crowded  rooms, 
or  other  influences  which  impair  the  purity  of  the  air  (pyadmia  in  a 
hospital,  typhoid  fever,  etc.).  It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact, 
that  eyes  operated  upon  for  chronic  irido-choroiditis  show  very  little 
tendency  indeed  to  take  on  suppurative  inflammation,  even  although 
the  lens  may  have  been  removed,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  iris  and 
dense  masses  of  exudation.  Indeed,  such  eyes  bear  a  great  deal  of 
operative  interference  with  impunity. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  cornea  and  iris  (as  for  instance  in 
purulent  and  diphtheritic  ophthalmia)  may  also  be  followed  by  panoph- 
thalmitis. 

It  may  likewise  be  produced  by  a  direct  extension  of  the  inflanmia- 
tion  from  the  meninges  to  the  eye,  as  in  cases  of  iyphus,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  etc. ;  but  it  may  also  in  such  instances  be  due  to  metastasis, 
examples  of  which  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  puerperal  fever.  A 
very  short  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  embolism  suffices  to  set  up 
secondary  metastatic  foci  of  disease  in  even  distant  organs.  According 
to  O.  Weber,*  two  days  will  suffice  for  this.  This  metastatic  form  of 
the  disease  may  either  assume  a  very  severe  and  acutely  inflammatory 
type,  rapidly  leading  to  suppurative  disorganization  of  the  globe ;  or  it 
may  run  a  more  insidious  but  equally  destructive  course.  It  is  chiefly 
met  with  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  puerperal  fever,  and  pyadmia ; 
and  then  almost  invariably  attacks  both  eyes.f  According  to  some 
writers  an  important  symptom,  as  showing  the  implication  of  the  eye 
in  cases  of  meningitis,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  or  thrombus  of  a 
cerebral  sinus,  etc.,  is  oedema  of  the  conjunctiva,  eyelids,  and  orbital 
cellular  tissue  accompanied  by  more  or  less  considerable  exophthalmos. 
This  fact,  which  shows  the  direct  connection  between  the  ocular  and 
cerebral  aflection,  has  assumed  special  interest  and  importance  since 

•  Billroth,  "  Handbuch  der  Chirurgie." 

t  Vide  Dr.  Knapp's  article  on  Metastatic  Choroiditis,  •*  Archiv.  f.  0.,'*  xiii,  1, 127 ; 
also  Dr.  Wilson's  paper  on  "  Diseases  of  the  £je  in  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis/' 
"  Dub.  Quart.  Journ./*  May,  1867. 
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Schwalbe  has  found  that  fluid  injected  into  the  arachnoid  space  passes 
(by  the  lymph  paths)  through  the  optic  foramen  into  the  capsule  of 
Tenon,  orbit,  and  also  between  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve.  These 
experiments  of  Schwalbe,  as  well  as  those  of  Schmidt  and  Manz,  have 
already  been  referred  to  (p.  421).  From  these  researches  it  appears  that 
the  connection  between  the  cerebral  and  ocular  affection  is,  as  Berthold* 
has  lately  pointed  out,  as  follows : — He  believes — "  1.  That  the  affection 
of  the  eye  in  the  different  forms  of  meningitis  is  due  to  an  extension  of 
the  inflammation  of  the  meninges  to  the  eyeball.  2.  That  this  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  occurs  through  the  optic  canal  by  means  of 
the  lymph  paths.  3.  According  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation 
and  the  exudations  poured  out  by  it  into  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  eye, 
there  is  either  a  filling  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon  accompanied  by  con- 
junctival chemosis,  or  a  filling  of  the  subvaginal  space  (between  the 
two  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve),  causing  engorged  papilla  or  optic 
neuritis ;  or  again,  in  the  severest  cases  there  is  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion of  the  retina  and  vitreous.  4.  The  iritis  and  irido-choroiditis 
occurring  in  meningitis  are  always  consecutive.*'  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  may  not,  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  be  sometimes  due  to 
the  exposure  of  the  cornea  to  traumatic  injuries,  on  account  of  the  great 
lagophthalmos. 

Dr.  Estlanderf  describes  the  choroiditis  which  is  met  with  in  re- 
lapsing fever,  and  generally  occurs  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  week. 
The  first  symptom  is  a  more  or  less  diffiise  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  which  veils  the  details  of  the  fundus  oculi,  and  then  floating  or 
fixed  opacities  appear.  Generally  iritis  supervenes,  posterior  synechiae 
are  formed,  and  at  a  later  stage  hypopyon  and  chemosis.  He  considers 
the  disease  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  cihary  body  due  to  a  disturbance 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  eye,  which  is  produced  by  the  changes  in  the 
blood  in  this  kind  of  fever ;  and  points  out  that  it  is  quite  different  to 
the  suppurative,  metastatic  choroiditis,  which  is  observed  in  severe 
cases  of  typhus  and  is  due  to  embolism. 

The  prognosis  of  suppurative  choroiditis  is  most  unfavourable,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  and  intractable  diseases  of  the  eye. 
It  is  but  seldom  that  we  can  arrest  its  progress  in  time  to  save  any 
usefril  degree  of  sight.  In  most  cases  it  soon  ends  in  atrophy  of  the 
eyeball,  either  with  or  without  a  previous  perforation  of  the  cornea  or 
sclerotic  and  escape  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  eye.  The  dangerous 
nature  of  the  disease  is  especially  terrible  in  cases  of  metastatic  cho- 
roiditis, for  instance  in  puerperal  fever,  or  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  as 
both  eyes  are  generally  affected,  and  then,  if  the  patient  should  survive, 
it  will  be  only  to  pass  his  days  in  utter  blindness.     But  in  some  cases, 

*  "  A.  f.  C,"  ivii,  1, 169 ;  vide  also  articleB  by  Schmidt,  "  A.  f.  C,"  xriii,  1, 18, 
and  by  Michel,  ib.,  p.  127.  t  "  A.  f.  0.,"  it,  2, 108. 
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the  danger  is  not  confined  to  the  loss  of  sight,  for  even  life  may  become 
imperilled,  as  Von  Graefe  has  shown,  by  the  extension  of  the  snppura- 
tive  inflammation  to  the  brain,  there  setting  np  suppurative  meningitis, 
which  may  prove  fiatal. 

After  perforation  of  the  cornea  or  sclerotic  has  taken  place,  the 
intense  pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms  generally  at  once  subside  to 
a  very  considerable  degree.  The  eye  diminishes  in  size  and  gradually 
becomes  shrivelled  up  and  changed  into  a  small  contracted  stump, 
which,  as  a  rule,  does  not  remain  painful,  and  is  not  prone  to  give  rise 
to  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  except  indeed  it  contains  a  foreign  body, 
which  keeps  up  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation,  and  is  always  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  other  eyd.  Sometimes,  however,  the  eye  retains 
a  certain  size  and  consistence,  not  becoming  completely  atrophied,  and, 
on  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humour  becoming  more  transparent,  we 
may  be  able  to  examine  them  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  find  that 
fresh  masses  of  exudation  are  effused ;  the  lens  subsequently  becoming 
opaque. 

The  treatment  must  in  the  first  place  be  directed  to  saving,  if  pos- 
sible, some  remnant  of  sight,  and  then,  if  this  be  out  of  the  question, 
to  mitigating  the  great  sufTerings  of  the  patient.  Thus,  if  it  be  pro- 
duced by  a  foreign  body  which  it  is  possible  to  seize  and  extract,  this 
should  be  done  without  loss  of  time,  even  although  it  may  be  necessary 
to  pass  the  instrument  into  the  vitreous  humour  (vide  article  upon 
The  Presence  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Vitreous  Humour).  If  the  lens 
is  injured  and  swollen,  it  should  be  at  once  removed,  together  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  iris,  if  symptoms  of  severe  inflammation 
supervene. 

If  there  is  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea  with  hypopyon,  either 
paracentesis  (perhaps  frequently  repeated)  or  iridectomy  should  be 
performed. 

If  a  foreign  body  has  entered  the  vitreous  humour  and  lies  beyond 
cor  reach,  and  if  it  be  small  and  has  not  injured  the  lens  or  committed 
any  considerable  mischief  in  its  course,  we  must  endeavour  by  the 
strictest  antiphlogistic  treatment  to  subdue  the  inflammatory  complica- 
tions, and  if  possible  to  prevent  suppurative  choroiditis.  Indeed  in 
some  of  these  cases,  the  foreign  body  becomes  encapsuled  and  remains 
innocuous,  an  excellent  degree  of  vision  being  perhaps  restored.  But 
when  a  foreign  body  remains  in  the  eye,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind 
the  great  danger  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  If  the  eye  is  hope- 
lessly destroyed  by  the  accident,  it  will  be  by  far  the  wisest  and  safest 
course  to  remove  it  at  once,  so  as  not  only  to  avoid  all  danger  of  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia,  but  also  the  occurrence  of  suppurative  choroiditis. 
For  whei^  symptoms  of  panophthalmitis  have  supervened,  it  will  be  no 
longer  safe  to  do  so,  because  there  is  imminent  risk  of  the  suppuration 
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extending  to  the  brain  and  producing  fatal  Bnpporatiye  meningitis. 
Cases,  in  which  this  has  occurred  afler  excision  of  the  eyeball  during 
acute  panophthabnitis,  have  been  recorded  by  Yon  Gb^Aefe,  Enapp, 
Manhardt,  etc.* 

If  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  very  severe,  and  of  a  sthenic 
character,  cold  compresses  (iced)  should  be  constantly  appUed  as  long 
as  they  prove  agreeable  to  the  patient.  Leeches  should  be  placed  on 
the  temple,  and  if  the  patient  is  strong  and  the  suppuration  has  not 
already  become  too  extensive,  so  as  to  afford  little  or  no  chance  of 
arresting  it,  rapid  salivation  should  be  induced,  in  the  hopes  of  check- 
ing the  inflammation  and  preserving  some  degree  of  sight.  G^erally, 
however,  this  proves  futile.  The  severe  pain  in  and  around  the  eye  is 
often  most  relieved  by  hot  poppy  fomentations  or  poultices,  and  by  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  at  the  temple.  If  there  is  hypopyon, 
or  the  tension  of  the  eye  is  much  increased,  paracentesis  of  the  anterior 
chamber  should  be  performed,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two, , 
or  even  less.  If  the  eye  is  very  distended  and  causes  great  suffering 
to  the  patient,  the  paracentesis  may  be  made  into  the  vitreous  humour 
instead,  which  often  affords  great  relief. 

The  patient's  strength  must  be  sustained  by  a  very  nourishing  diet, 
the  free  use  of  stimulants,  and  by  the  administration  of  tonics. 

If  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  very  severe  and  protracted,  and  so 
greatly  enfeeble  the  patient  as  even  to  endanger  life,  it  will  be  best  to 
remove  the  eye  at  all  hazards,  even  at  the  risk  of  an  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  brain,  in  order  at  once  to  remove  all  som*oe  of  pain,  and 
thus  enable  the  patient  to  regain  his  strength. 

Knappt  has  lately  described  two  very  interesting  cases  of  embolism 
of  the  choroidal  vessels.  In  each  patient  there  existed  well  marked 
cardiac  disease  (in  the  one  endo-carditis,  in  the  other  insufficiency  and 
stenosis  of  the  aortic  valves  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle). 
The  affection  of  the  sight  was  quite  sudden,  the  patients  noticing  a 
dark  cloud  before  the  eye,  which  at  first  pervaded  the  whole  visual 
field,  but  then  became  concentrated  in  the  central  portion.  The  impair- 
ment of  vision  does  not  occur  with  such  great  suddenness  as  in  embo- 
lism of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  nor  to  such  an  extent,  for  in 
the  one  case  Y  =  -j^,  in  the  other  the  patient  could  read  the  finest 
print,  and  only  noticed  a  large  scotoma  'lying  near  the  axis  of  vision. 
There  were  marked  chromopsy  and  photopsy.  The  ophthalmoscope 
revealed  a  circumscribed  cloud  or  veil  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
fundus  (and  corresponding  to  the  scotoma),  which  was  due  to  a  serous 
effusion  into  the  retina  which  extended  to  the  disc.  The  vessels  were 
also  hyperaamic  in  this  clouded  portion  of  the  retina.     These   con- 

•  "  Kl.  MoDstsbl.,"  1868,  p.  456.  f  "  A.  f.  0.,"  xiy,  1. 
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ditions  were  evidentlj  those  of  collateral  eflfusion  and  hjpersBmia,  and 
due  to  embolism  of  some  of  the  choroidal  vessels  at  this  point.  These 
phenomena  are  easily  explained  when  we  remember  the  anastomosis 
between  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  and  those  ciliary  arteries  which 
perforate  the  sclerotic  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disc.  The  patients  sub- 
sequently quite  regained  their  sight,  and  the  fundus  resumed  its  normal 
appearance. 

6.— COLLOID  DISEASE  OF  THE  CHOROID. 

This  affection  was  first  described  by  Wedl,*  and  consists  in  the 
formation  of  peculiar,  transparent,  bead-like  globules  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  choroid.  Dondersf  supposed  them  to  be  due  to  senile 
changes,  dependent  upon  a  colloid  metamorphosis  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
hexagonal  pigment  cells,  whereas  H.  Miiller^  thought  that  these  little 
bodies  lie  horizontally  behind  the  pigment  cells,  and  are  due  to  an 
adventitious  thickening  of  the  elastic  lamina.  From  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Hulke,  the  latter  view  appears  to  be  the  true  one;§  he  moreover 
found  that  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  choroid  do  not  appear  to  be 
primarily  affected,  as  the  blood  corpuscles  could  be  distinctly  seen 
gliding  along  the  capillary  vessels  in  unbroken  column  beneath  the 
globules,  i.e.,  to  the  outer  side  of  them. 

The  colloid  globules  are  highly  refracting,  and  are  arranged  singly, 
or  in  little  groups  or  clusters.  They  assume  various  shapes,  being 
globular,  oval,  or  club-shaped.  They  are  but  slightly,  if  at  all  affected 
by  reagents.  Their  size  varies  fix>m  ^^trs  ^  ihs  ^^  ^^  ^°^  (Hulke). 
They  are  very  apt  to  undergo  chalky  and  fatty  degeneration,  and  then 
present  a  finely  granular  appearance. 

On  account  of  the  colloid  masses  pushing  aside,  or  even  destroying, 
the  hexagonal  pigment  cells,  the  latter  are  crowded  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  narrow,  dark  rim  or  fringe  around  the  single  or  aggregated 
globules.  Hence,  the  choroidal  epithelium  presents  hero  and  there  a 
somewhat  variegated,  patchy  appearance.  Indeed  this  is  about  the 
only  sign  by  which  the  presence  of  colloid  disease  of  the  choroid  can 
be  recognised  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  We  notice  ||  small,  faintly  pig- 
mented pale  patches,  surrounded  by  a  dark  fringe  of  pigment  cells, 
the  choroidal  vessels  being  hidden  by  the  chalky  deposits.  These 
patches  may  be  strewn  about  at  small  intervals  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  choroid,  more  especially  towards  the  equator  of  the 
fundus. 

It  was  supposed  that  these   colloid  formations  were  due  to  some 

•  "  Grundziige  der  Histologie,**  1854. 
t  "  A.  f.  C,"  i,  2, 107.  I  Ibid.,  ii,  2, 1. 

§  "  E.  L.  O.  H.  Eep./'  i,  pp.  70  and  180.        ||  Liebreich,  "  A.  f.  0.,"  iy,  2,  290. 
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senile  changes,  as  they  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  old  persons. 
Bnt  Holke*  has  seen  them  also  occur  in  quite  young  individuals,  and 
considers  that  inflammation  is  the  cause  of  these  adventitious  thicken- 
ings of  the  elastic  lamina,  as  he  has  frequently  foxmd  colloid  disease 
associated  with  inflammatory  changes.  He  states  that  it  is  almost 
always  present  in  shrunken  globes  which  have  been  repeatedly  in- 
flamed, and  he  has  al90  seen  it  several  times  in  acute  traumatic 
inflammation. 

On  account  of  the  atrophy  of  the  choroidal  epithelium,  and  con- 
sequent injury  to  the  rods  and  bulbs  of  the  retina,  the  sight  is  often 
much  impaired  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  and  if  the  latter 
has  invaded  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye.  Fortunately,  however,  it 
frequently  remains  confined  to  the  periphery  of  the  fundus  (the  vicinity 
of  the  ora  serrata),  and  then  of  course  only  the  outline  of  the  visual 
field  will  be  afiected. 

7.— TUBERCLES  OF  THE  CHOROID. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  by  some  surgeons  that  a  peculiar  form  of 
plastic  choroiditis  was  sometimes  met  with  in  the  later  stages  of  chronic 
tuberculosis,  and  was  consequently  termed  ''tubercular  choroiditis.*' 
The  extensive  and  very  careful  researches  of  Gohnheim  have  shown, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  he  has  failed  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  tubercular  deposits  in  the  choroid  in  any  case  of  localised 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  intestines. t  Manz,J  however,  discovered 
anatomically,  in  three  instances,  the  important  and  interesting  &ct  of 
the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 
Bush§  subsequently  narrated  another  case.  On  account  of  the  paucity 
of  these  instances,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  co-existence  of 
tubercles  in  the  choroid  with  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  was  very  rare 
and  exceptional.  The  great  error  of  this  supposition  has,  however, 
been  shown  by  Cohnheim,  who  found  in  18  cases  of  miliary  tubercu- 
losis (which  nnderwent  posUmortem  examination  in  the  Berlin  Patho- 
logical Institution)  tubercles  in  the  choroid  of  one  or  both  eyes  in  every 
instance.  Whilst  their  presence  was  thus  proved  anatomically,  it  was 
reserved  for  Von  Graefe||  to  make  the  first  ophthalmoscopic  diagnosis 
of  the  disease. 

With  the  ophthalmoscope,  tubercles  in  the  choroid  appear  in  the 
form  of  small  circular,  circumscribed  spots  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  or 
greyish- white  tint,  and  vary  in  size  from  ^  to  2*5  mm.  They  are  chiefly 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  disc,  but  may  extend  occasionally 

•  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Bep.,"  i,  181. 
t  "  A.  f.  0.,"  xir,  1, 188,  note.  J  lb.,  iw,  2, 120,  and  ix,  3, 133. 

§  Virchow*8  "  Arohiv./'  toI.  36,  p.  448.         ||  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xiv,  1, 193. 
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to  a  considerable  distance  firom  it.  Although  the  smaller  tnberdes 
only  produce  a  stretching  or  widening-np  of  the  choroidal  epithelium, 
without  any  loss  of  the  pigment  molecules,  and  hence  only  give 
rise  to  a  moderate  discolouration  of  the  choroid  at  this  spot  (Graefe), 
yet  they  should  not  escape  the  detection  of  a  care^  and  dexterous 
ophthalmoscopist,  more  especially  if  they  are  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  fundus.  K  they  occur  near  the  equator  it  may  be  different,  more 
especially  as  these  patients  are  often  difficult  to  examine  on  account  of 
their  restless  or  comatose  condition.  The  larger  nodules  give  rise  to 
more  marked  changes,  and  are  distinctly  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  choroid,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  parallax  which  can  be  noticed  if  a 
retinal  vessel  is  found  to  pass  over  one  of  these  nodules.  The  choroid 
around  the  latter  is  quite  normal,  and  there  is,  except  in  very  few 
cases,  no  collection  of  pigment  round  them,  although  at  their  margin 
there  is  a  faint  red  zone,  by  which  the  paler  red  or  greyish  central 
portion  gradually  passes  over  into  the  normally  tinted  choroid. 
Together  with  these  changes  in  the  choroid,  there  may  exist  more 
or  less  marked  hypersemia  of  the  retina,  but  there  is  not  the  least  trace 
of  any  loss  of  transparency  of  the  latter,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dilated  vessels.  The  number  of  the  tubercles  may  vary  from  1  to  52 
(Cohnheim).* 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tubercles  are  formed  in  the 
stroma  of  the  choroid,  their  exact  mode  of  development  is  yet  uncer- 
tain. Thus  Manz  supposed  that  they  originated  primarily  in  the 
tunica  adventitia  of  the  larger  choroidal  vessels ;  Bush  thought  that 
they  were  formed  from  the  colourless  cells  of  the  stroma  of  the 
choroid;  whereas,  Cohnheim  considers  that  they  are  developed  from 
peculiar  migratory  cells  (Wanderzellen)  resembling  lymph  corpuscles, 
which  lie  strewn  about  in  the  choroid. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Cohnheim's  paper,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  tq  diagnose,  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  presence  of  tubercles 
in  the  choroid,  and  submitted  the  preparation  to  the  Pathological 
Society. 

As  this  is  the  first  case  in  which  tubercles  of  the  choroid  have  been 
met  with  in  England,  and  as  it  illustrates  well  their  ophthalmoscopic 
characteristics,  I  give  it  m  extenso. 

M.  J.  P.,  a  little  girl  eat.  8,  was  admitted  on  November  5th,  1867, 
into  Bang's  College  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Garrod,  with  symp- 
toms of  acute  tuberculosis.  She  had  become  rapidly  emaciated  during 
the  last  month,  and  had  during  that  time  suffered  from  dyspnoea  and 
dry  cough.     On  admission  there  was  great  febrile  disturbance,  pulse 

*  Dr.  Frankel  has  also  lately  reported  two  cases  of  military  tuberculosis  in  chil- 
dren, in  which  tubercles  wers  diagnosed  in  the  choroid  during  life.  "  Berl.  Klin. 
Wochenschrift/'  No.  4, 1869. 
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132,  reepirations  66,  temperature  101^  Slight  dnlness  of  left  side  of 
diest,  and  crepitation  about  the  second  intercostal  space.  NoTember 
6th. — ^Temperatnre  106**,  poise  148,  respiration  96.  Urine  acid,  no 
albumen.  Puerile  respiration  on  right  side,  sHghtlj  tnbnlar  on  left. 
I  examined  the  eyes  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  diagnosed  the  pre> 
sence  of  taberdes  in  the  choroid.  November  11th. — ^The  patknt  grew 
rapidlj  worse  and  died  on  this  daj. 

Post-mortem  examination  by  Dr.  Kelly. 

The  brain  substance  was  ^parently  normal,  but  on  the  superior 
aspect  of  the  left  hemisphere  were  seen  two  or  three  smaU  opacities  in 
the  pia  mater.  Both  lungs  were  filled  with  miliary  tubercle.  Liver 
and  heart  healthy,  kidneys  contained  tubercles  in  their  cortical  sub- 
stance and  were  throughout  congested.  Capsule  of  spleen  had  some 
tubercular  (P)  deposits,  the  organ  itself  being  healthy.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  somewhat  increased  in  sise  and  number,  and  some  solitary 
glands  of  the  smaQ  intestines  were  enlarged.  The  surfiuse  of  the  peri- 
toneum was  healthy. 

Examination  of  the  eyes  during  life. 

I  found  that  the  eyes  appeared  externally  quite  normal.  The  sight 
was  perfect  (No.  1  Jager).  The  field  of  vision  normal.  The  refracting 
media  perfectly  transparent.  With  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  was  found 
that  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  were  healthy,  the  retinal  veins  slightly 
dilated ;  the  outline  of  the  disc  perfect.  In  the  choroid — ^which  was 
otherwise  perfectly  normal — were  noticed  numerous  small,  circular,  ]Ht>- 
minent,  greyish- white  nodules,  which  were  chiefly  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  optic  disc,  more  especially  in  the  region  of  ike  yellow  spot 
Towards  the  periphery  of  the  fundus  they  were  more  sparsely  scattered. 
The  epithelium  of  the  choroid  around  the  nodules  was  only  very  slightly 
altered  in  appearance,  the  cells  being  evidently  opened  up  or  pushed 
aside  by  the  nodules,  and  there  was  no  agglomeration  of  pigment 
around  the  latter,  but  the  thinned  portion  of  the  ^ithelium  passed 
insensibly  over  into  the  normal  condition.  At  some  points,  a  nodule 
could  be  seen  lying  beneath  a  retinal  vessel  which  passed  distinctly 
over  it.  The  nodules  were  prominent,  but  whether  or  not  the  retinal 
vessel  was  arched  forward  by  the  tubercle  could  not  be  accurately 
determined,  as  it  was  quite  impossible,  on  account  of  the  restless  move- 
ments of  the  patient's  eye,  to  distinguish  with  certainty  as  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  parallax.     The  condition  was  very  similar  in  bo^  eyes. 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercular  deposits  in  the  choroid  was  verified  by 
a  careful  dissection  made  by  Mr.  Bowater  Yemon,  the  curator  of  the 
Moorfields  Hospital,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  **  B.L.O.H. 
Reports,"  vi,  2,  163. 

Other  interesting   facts  in  connection  with  this  subject  are,  that 
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Cobiiheim  found  that  the  thyroid  gland,  which  was  supposed  to  enjoy  a 
special  immnnity  from  tubercular  deposits,  was  in  most  cases  impHcated. 
He  has,  moreover,  succeeded,  in  Guinea-pigs,  in  producing  tubercles  in 
the  choroid  by  inoculation.  The  matter  waa  taken  from  a  tuberculous 
lymphatic  gland,  and  the  animal  died  five  weeks  after  the  inoculation, 
when,  besides  those  in  the  choroid,  miliary  tubercles  were  met  with  in 
all  the  organs,  vi2.,  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  serous  mem- 
branes, etc.* 

8.— TUMOtJRS  OF  THE  CHOROID. 

We  meet  with  two  forms  of  tumour  in  the  choroid — 1.  sarcoma; 
2.  carcinoma  or  cancer ;  the  latter  being  again  subdivided  into  medul- 
lary and  melanotic  carcinoma.  But  in  many  instances  the  tumour  pre- 
sents a  mixed  character,  being  partly  sarcomatous  and  partly  carcino- 
matous. According  to  Von  Graefe,t  the  great  majority  of  choroidal 
tumours  are  of  a  sarcomatous  nature ;  a  much  smaller  proportion  are  of 
a  mixed  character ;  and  only  in  exceptional  instances  are  they  carcino- 
matous. These  diflferences  in  the  nature  of  the  tumour  are,  however, 
only  recognisable  with  the  microscope,  as  the  eye  does  not  present  any 
special  symptoms  which  would  enable  us  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
given  case  of  intra-ocular  tumour  is  of  a  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous 
nature* 

(1.)— SARCOMA  OF  THE  CHOROID. 

The  disease  presents  itself  at  the  outset,  as  a  small  nodule  in  the 
posterior  or  lateral  portion  of  the  choroid,  being  developed  from  the 
pigmented  connective  tissue  of  the  latter.  During  the  earliest  stage, 
the  choroidal  epithelium  and  the  retina  may  remain  nnaffepted,  passing 
intact  over  the  little  nodule.  But  as  the  latter  increases  in  size,  the 
retina  generally  becomes  more  or  less  detached  by  the  effusion  of  a 
serous  or  haemorrhagic  reddish-brown  fluid,  which  causes  the  detached 
portion  of  the  retina  to  fluctuate  and  tremble  on  every  movement  of  the 
eye.  According  to  Iwanoff^  detachment  of  the  vitreous  precedes  that 
of  the  retina  in  tumours  of  the  choroid.  Subsequently  the  retina 
mostly  becomes  completely  detached  (the  vitreous  humour  undergoing 
a  corresponding  diminution  in  volume),  giving  rise  to  the  well-known 
funnel-shaped  detachment,  the  apex  of  which  is  situated  at  the  optic 
nerve,  the  base  at  the  ora  serrata ;  the  space  external  to  the  detached 

•  "Af.  0.,"xiT,  l,205i 

t  "  A.  f.  C,"  xir,  2, 116.  The  reader  will  find  in  this  article  a  rerj  interesting 
nnd  yaloahle  account  of  the  chief  differences  hetween  the  symptoms,  deyelopment, 
and  course  of  sarcoma  of  the  choroid  and  glioma  retins. 

t  "A.f.  0.,"xv,2,69. 
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retina  being  occupied  by  the  tnmour,  and  more  or  less  fluid.  The 
lens  now  soon  become  cataractous,  if  this  has  not  already  occnrred, 
more  especially  at  its  posterior  pole.  The  vitreous  humour  may  lose 
its  transparency  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  whilst  the  detach- 
ment is  still  but  partial,  so  that  the  details  of  the  fundus  are 
perhaps  obscured  by  a  difluse  haziness  of  the  vitreous,  intermixed 
with  more  or  less  filiform  or  membranous  opacities.  If  tiie  retina 
retains  its  transparency  and  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  tumour,  it 
may  be  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  recognise  the  latter  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, as  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  distinct,  smooth,  or 
slightly  nodulated  swelling,  the  colour  of  which  may  vary  from  a  pale 
brown  to  a  dark  coffee-coloured  tint,  according  to  the  amoxmt'  of  pig- 
ment which  it  contains.  If  the  detached  retina  should  undergo  inflam- 
matory or  fatty  changes  and  become  thickened,  a  yellow  reflex  may 
take  the  place  of  the  brown  colour  of  the  tumour.  But  this  reflex 
differs  from  that  met  with  in  glioma,  by  not  being  of  so  brilliantly 
white  or  whitish-yellow  a  tint,  or  so  brightly  opalescent  (Von  Graefe).* 
As  a  rule,  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  is  accompanied  by  a  serous 
detachment  of  the  retina,  which  will  completely  hide  the  presence  of 
the  tumour ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  latter  increases  in  size  and  reaches 
up  close  to  the  detached  retina,  that  small,  dark,  knob-like  protube- 
rances may  appear  beneath  the  latter,  side  by  side,  perhaps,  with 
portions  of  detached  retina,  which  show  a  distinct  tremulousness  when 
the  eye  is  moved.  I  have  already  (p.  377)  called  special  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  degree  of  the  intra-ocular  tension  is  of  great  diagnostac 
importance  in  cases  of  detachment  of  the  retina ;  for  whilst  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  diminished  in  cases  of  simple  detachment,  it  either  remains  normal 
or  is  more  or  less  increased  when  the  latter  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
intra-ocular  tumour.  Indeed,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  sarcoma, 
the  disease  T)ften  assumes  marked  glaucomatous  symptoms.  The 
tension  of  the  eye  is  greatly  increased,  the  cornea  perhaps  steamy, 
roughened,  and  ansBsthetic,  the  anterior  chamber  very  shallow,  the  iris 
pushed  forward  and  its  tissue  atrophied,  the  pupil  dilated  (often 
irregularly),  the  lens  perhaps  opaque,  the  sight  lost.  The  patient 
complains  of  great  ciliary  neuralgia,  extending,  may  be,  to  the  corre- 
sponding side  of  the  head  and  face.  The  sufferings  are  especially  acute 
and  sudden  if  intra-ocular  haBmorrhage  has  occurred.  At  a  later  date 
staphylomatous  bulgings  may  appear  in  the  ciliary  region,  and  might 
be  mistaken  for  masses  of  tumour ;  their  transparency  when  a  strong 
light  is  thrown  upon  them  will,  however,  guard  us  against  such  an 
error  (Graefe).  After  the  increased  tension  has  existed  for  some  length 
of  time,  a  severe  attack  of  acute  glaucomatous  inflammation  may  super- 
vene. Yon  Graefe  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  he  has  several  times 
•  "  A.  f.  C,"  xir,  2,  109. 
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noticed  this  occnrrence  after  atropine  had  been  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  ophthalmoscoping  examination.  Now,  if  we  do  not 
know  the  history  of  the  case  (the  prior  detachment  of  the  retina, 
etc.)  and  the  media  are  too  clouded  to  permit  of  an  ophthalmoscopic 
examination,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  recognise  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  it  will  be  perhaps  considered  a  simple  case  of  glau- 
coma. An  iridectomy  is  made,  and  the  pain  temporarily  relieved  by 
the  diminution  of  the  tension.  But  it  soon  recurs  with  all  its  former 
violence,  the  eye  again  becomes  hard,  our  suspicions  are  aroused  as  to 
the  presence  of  an  intra-ocular  tumour,  ihe  eyeball  is  enucleated, 
and  our  conjectures  are  verified.  This  fact  has  led  some  surgeons 
to  the  belief  that  melanotic  sarcoma  is  very  prone  to  become  developed 
in  glaucomatous  eyes.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  the 
glaucomatous  condition  being  simply  one  phase  of  the  disease.  Such 
cases  of  supposed  glaucoma  in  which  intra-ocular  tumours  were  subse- 
quently found,  have  been  observed  by  Bowman,*  Graefe,t  Hutchinson,  J 
Dor,§  etc. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  presence  of  the  tumour  sets  up  great 
irritation,  and  finally  gives  rise  to  a  plastic  form  of  irido-choroiditis, 
which  leads  to  a  more  or  less  considerable  temporary  atrophy  of  the 
eyeball.  The  shrunken  globe  becomes  the  seat  of  intense,  persistent 
pain,  for  the  relief  of  which  enucleation  is  performed,  and  then  the 
tumour,  the  real  source  of  the  mischief,  is  discovered.  It  must  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  whilst  temporary  atrophy  of  the  globe  is  not 
unfrequently  observed  in  the  course  of  glioma  retinsB,  this  is  only 
exceptionally  the  case  in  sarcoma  of  the  choroid ;  as  the  choroidal  in- 
flammation generally  assumes  a  secretory  or  serous-haBmorrhagio 
character,  indeed  the  glaucomatous  condition  may  even  continue  after 
the  extra-ocular  development  of  the  disease.  The  atrophy  generally 
depends  upon  sloughing  of  the  cprnea  from  paralysis  of  the  corneal 
nerves,  which  is  followed  by  more  or  less  severe  suppurative  panoph- 
thalmitis (Von  Graefe).||  Attention  has  been  called  by  Von  Graefe^f 
to  several  points  which  may  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  simple 
atrophy  of  the  eyeball,  and  that  which  is  dependent  upon  intra-ocular 
sarcoma.  In  the  latter  case,  very  severe  spontaneous  paroxysms  of 
pain  occur,  whilst  the  ciliary  region  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  sensitive  to  the 
touch ;  whereas,  in  the  atrophy  ensuiag  upon  irido-cyclitis,  the  reverse 
obtains,  there  being  but  little,  if  any,  spontaneous  pain,  but  the  eye 
remaining  for  a  long  time  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Moreover,  if  a 
sarcoma  is  present  in  the  atrophied  globe,  the  diminution  in  size,  or 
flattening   of   the  eyeball,   occurs  in  the  antero-posterior  axis,   the 

•  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  iv,  81.  f  "  A.  f.  0.,"  x,  1, 179. 

t  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep./*  t,  88.  §  "  A.  f.  0.,"  vi,  2,  244. 

II  "  A.  f.  0.,"  xiy,  2,  120.  ^  Ibid. 
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equatorial  region  not  contracting  to  the  same  extent.  The  depressions 
caused  by  the  four  recti  muscles  are,  therefore,  unusually  apparent 
upon  the  anterior  surfieu^  of  the  globe.  Again,  on  account  of  the  sub* 
sequent  contraction  of  the  connectiye  tissue  elements,  which  have  been 
formed  within  the  eye  in  the  course  of  the  panophthfJmitis,  a  barrier 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  placed  against  the  development  of  the  tumour  in 
front.  Hence,  although  the  latter  increases  in  size,  ike  collapsed  eye- 
ball does  not  fill  out  and  become  plumper,  but  remains  flattened,  and  a 
retro-ocular  extension  of  the  morbid  growth  occurs,  pushing  the  eyeball 
forward,  and  thus  causing  a  certain  degree  of  exophthalmos.  In 
estimating  the  degree  of  tiie  latter,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  eyeball 
is  diminished  in  size,  otherwise,  we  may  easily  undervalue  the  extent  of 
the  protrusion. 

The  progress  of  sarcoma  of  the  choroid  is  generally  slow  as  bug  aa 
it  is  confined  by  the  firm  sclerotic  within  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  and  it 
may  remain  stationary  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  but  if  it  haa 
once  perforated  the  coats  of  the  eyeball,  its  progress  is  very  rapid. 
Its  exposed  surface  becomes  ulcerated,  and  covered  by  a  dark  red  crust 
of  blood,  and  ichorous  discharge,  upon  the  laceration  of  which  it  bleeds 
freely,  often  very  proftiBely.  Perforation  may  take  place  at  the  cornea 
(generally  at  or  near  the  sclero-comeal  junction),  at  the  front  part  of 
the  sclerotic,  or  at  its  posterior  portion,  close  to  the  optic  nerve.  The 
disease  may  also  extend  into  the  optic  nerve ;  small,  dark,  stringy  patches 
being  found  to  pass  backwards  from  the  lamina  cribrosa  between  the 
nerve  tubules,  and  thus  causing  an  extension  of  the  disease  into  ihe 
orbit,  or  towards  the  brain.  With  regard  to  the  implication  of  the 
optic  nerve,  Yon  Graefe  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  at  the  outset 
extends  from  the  lamina  cribrosa  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  nerve* 
sheath,  or  along  the  septa  of  the  perineurium.  Whereas  in  glioma,  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  nerve  is  simultaneously  afiected.  Or  again, 
small,  circumscribed,  black  patches  make  their  appearance  on  the 
sclerotic,  being  apparently  independent  of  the  disease,  and  their  pre- 
sence is  generally  prognostic  of  a  rapid  extension  of  the  tumour. 
According  to  Virchow,  the  microscope,  as  a  rule,  reveals  a  progressive 
implication  of  the  sclerotic. 

The  appearance  which  the  tumour  presents  on  section,  varies  with 
the  amount  of  pigment  which  it  contains.  It  is  generally  marbled  or 
speckled,  some  portions  being  pale,  others  of  a  more  or  less  deep  brown 
tint.  These  melanotic-sarcomatous  tumours  may,  however,  be  of  a 
uniform,  black,  inky  colour.  But  according  to  Virchow*  sarcoma  of 
the  choroid  may,  in  very  exceptional  cases,  be  quite  colourless.  It 
has  hence  been  termed  "  leucosarcoma ; "  and  this  is  probably  due  to 

•  "  Krankhafte  Geschwulite,**  ii,  284 ;  vide  also  Hulke,  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Bep.,"  iii, 
288,  and  ir,  85,  and  Enapp,  *'  Intraoculare  OeschwiUste/'  p.  126. 
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some  local  cause,  it  being  perhaps  primaiilj  developed  from  the  lees 
pigmented  inner  portion  of  the  choroid. 

Sarcoma  is  characterised,  microecopicallj,  bj  the  presence  of  cells 
of  yarjing  size  and  shape.  Thej  may  be  stellate,  spindle-shaped,  oval, 
or  round,  having,  perhaps,  well-marked  prolongations.  They  contain 
nuclei  and  nucleoli.  Sometimes  the  cells  are  of  an  extremely  large 
size  (giant  cells  of  Yirchow),  and  contain  a  great  number  of  nuclei. 
Between  the  cells  is  observed  a  variable  quantity  of  scanty,  fibrillated, 
intercellular  tissue.  But  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  an  areolar 
mode  of  arrangement,  and  in  the  pure  form  of  sarcoma  the  cells  are 
not  collected  into  groups  or  nests  within  large  meshes  of  connective 
tissue.  Where  the  latter  arraugement  prevails  in  a  portion  of  the 
tumour,  it  proves  that  it  is  not  a  simple  sarcoma,  but  of  a  mixed 
nature,  viz.,  carcinomatous  sarcoma.  The  cells  often  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  pigment,  and  the  disease  is  then  termed  melanotic 
sarcoma.  This  is  very  frequently  the  structure  of  intra-ocular 
tumours. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  simple  sarcomatous  tumours,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  decidedly  malignant,  and  manifest  a  great 
tendency  to  metastasis.  According  to  Yirchow,  the  degree  of  malig- 
nancy varies  with  their  structure.  Thus  he  states*  that  those  sarcomas 
which  contain  small  cells  (quite  irrespective  of  the  shape  of  the  cell) 
are  iax  more  dangerous  than  those  in  which  the  cells  are  large.  On 
account  of  the  small  size  and  vast  quantity  of  the  cells,  such  tumours 
are  generally  soft  and  should  be  viewed  with  very  great  suspicion, 
whereas,  the  giant-cell  (myeloid)  sarcomas  afford  a  relatively  fiivourable 
prognosis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  intra-ocular  growth  is 
the  primary  affection,  and  that  the  metastatic  tumours  are  secondary. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  liver,  Ixmgs,  brain,  and  kidney.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  sarcomatous  tumours,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  carcino- 
matous, is,  that  they  show  little  or  no  tendency  to  affect  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  hence  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  infection  of  distant 
organs  is  caused  through  the  blood,  and  not  through  the  lymphatic 
system. 

The  causes  of  intra-ocular  sarcoma  are  yet  uncertain,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  not  unfrequently  becomes  developed  after  injuries  of 
the  eye.  It  may  also  be  formed  in  eyes  which  have  undergone  atrophy 
after  irido-choroiditis,  etc.  Here,  however,  we  must  be  upon  our  guard 
not  to  mistake  cause  and  effect.  But  if  the  eye  has  been  for  many  years 
lost  from  irido-choroiditis,  before  symptoms  of  an  intra-ocular  growth 
reveal  themselves,  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  latter  is 
a  secondary  affection.  Thus,  Mr.  Bowman  removed  an  eye  affected 
•  "  Krankhafte  GeschwUlste,"  ii,  269. 
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with  melanotic  sarcoma,  which  had  been  lost  from  acnte  inflammation 
twenty  years  previonsly.* 

Sarcoma  of  the  choroid  occnrs  most  frequently  after  the  age  of  30, 
being  bnt  very  rarely  seen  under  the  age  of  15  ;t  Hirschberg,  how- 
ever, records  a  case  in  which  a  coloorless  sarcoma  of  the  choroid,  with 
secondary  nodnles  in  the  retina,  occurred  in  a  girl  aged  12^.  Yon  Graefe 
has  never  observed  a  single  instance  in  which  choroidal  sarcoma  affected 
both  eyes,  although  he  has  met  with  cases  in  which  the  second  eye 
became  amaurotic ;  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  yielding  at  first  a 
perfectly  negative  result,  but  at  a  later  period,  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  set  in.  In  two  of  these  cases,  melanotic  nodules  were  found  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  reacting  on  the  chiasma  and  the  optic  nerve  of 
the  other  side. 

Sarcoma  of  the  ciliary  body  §  is  also  sometimes  met  with,  and  when 
it  has  acquired  some  size,  it  can  be  distinctly  observed  protruding  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  iris  is,  at  this  point,  pushed  aside  from  its 
ciliary  insertion  by  a  dark  brown  tumour,  which  more  or  less  fills  up 
the  anterior  chamber,  its  apex  perhaps  lying  in  contact  with  the  cornea ; 
the  pupil  is  at  the  same  time  irregularly  distorted.  On  examining  the 
position  of  the  morbid  growth  behind  the  iris,  with  the  oblique  illu- 
mination, we  may  perhaps  observe  it  encroaching  upon  the  area  of  the 
pupil  and  extending  backwards  into  the  vitreous  humour,  the  lens 
being  generally  displaced  to  a  corresponding  degree  backwards  or 
upwards.  The  surface  presents  a  dark  brown  appearance,  being  either 
quite  smooth  or  somewhat  lobulated. 


(2.)— CARCINOMA  OF  THE  CHOROID. 

We  may  distinguish  two  forms  of  cancer  of  the  choroid,  viz.,  the 
medullary  and  the  melanotic.  I  have,  however,  already  stated  that  we 
cannot  with  any  d^^ree  of  certainty  diagnose  the  true  nature  of  these 
tumours,  except  by  an  examination  of  their  minute  structure.  We 
may,  however,  find  some  assistance  in  framing  our  diagnosis,  by  re- 
membering that  cancerous  tumours  show  a  more  rapid  prog^ress  than 
simple  sarcoma,  leading  at  an  earlier  period  to  metatastic  affections, 
and  manifesting  a  great  tendency  to  implicate  the  l3rmphatio  glands. 

On  a  microscopic  examination  of  medullary  carcinoma^  we  notice 
large  areolar  spaces,  fi)rmed  by  fibrillsB  of  connective  tissue ;  and  within 

•  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Eep.,"  iu,  279.  t  "  A.  f.  0.,"  xir,  2, 106. 

X  Ibid.,  iri,  802. 

§  Vide  y.  Ghraefe*8  cases,  "  A.  f .  0.,"  xii,  2, 233 ;  also  one  reported  by  the  author 
in  "  Lancet,"  January  22, 1870. 
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these  spaces  are  contained  nests  of  varionslj  shaped  cancer  cells.  The 
latter  may  be  stellate,  fusiform,  ovoid,  or  ronnd,  and  doselj  resemble 
epithelial  and  ganglion  cells.  The  j  contain  a  large  nucleus,  and  within 
this  there  are  numerous  nucleoli. 

The  mela/notic  carcmoma  is  only  distinguished  from  the  medullary, 
by  the  more  or  less  considerable  amount  of  pigment  contained  in  the 
cells  and  the  trabeculse  forming  the  areolsB.  It  may  be  so  great  as  to 
give  a  dark  inky  colour  to  the  tumour.  In  the  melanotic  cancer  there 
are  also  large  areolsB  enclosing  nests  of  pigmented  cancer  cells. 

The  melanotic  cancer  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  is  very  prone  to 
recur  at  an  early  date.  Yon  Graefe  states  that  he  does  not  remember 
any  case  in  which  the  apparent  cure  exceeded  four  years.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  disease  recurred  locally  or  in  other  organs  within 
three,  six,  or  twelve  months. 

Sometimes  the  tumour  presents  a  mixed  character,  being  in  part 
sarcomatous,  in  part  carcinomatous,  and  the  relative  predominance  of 
the  one  over  the  other  may  influence  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  and 
of  the  recurrence.  More  probably,  however,  the  sarcoma  may  have 
existed  for  some  time,  when  the  cancer  elements  become  developed  and 
greatly  hasten  the  growth.  Virchow  does  not  believe  that  the  sar- 
comatous elements  pass  over  into  those  of  cancer,  so  that  the  latter  is 
developed  from  the  sarcoma,  but  that  the  two  conditions  exist  side  by 
side,  arising  out  of  the  same  primary  structure,  and  growing  together 
like  two  branches  from  one  stem.* 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  for  these  tumours  (both  the  sarco- 
matous and  carcinomatous)  is  the  same,  viz.,  the  extirpation  of  the  eye 
as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  can  be  established  with  anything  like  certainty. 
The  early  removal  of  the  eye  is  indicated,  not  only  because  we  may 
thus  perhaps  be  in  time  to  prevent  the  infection  of  other  organs,  but 
also  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  optic  nerve.  In 
removing  the  eyeball,  the  optic  nerve  should  be  cut  very  far  back,  so 
that  we  may,  if  possible,  get  beyond  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

If  on  removal  of  the  eye,  the  cut  end  of  the  optic  nerve  looks 
swollen  and  dark,  it  should  be  pulled  out  as  far  as  possible  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  and  divided  quite  close  to  the  orbit.  This  is  often  very  difficult 
if  we  endeavour  to  look  for  the  nerve,  and  hence  it  is  best  as  Mr.  Hutch- 
insont  suggests,  to  feel  for  its  trunk  with  our  forefinger,  and,  when  it  is 
thus  found,  to  seize  its  extremity  with  a  pair  of  strongly-toothed 
forceps,  and,  drawing  it  forth,  divide  it. 

When  the  optic  nerve  is  found  to  be  diseased,  or  the  tumour  has 
extended  into  the  orbit,  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste  should  always  be 
employed  (vide  Tumours  of  Orbit). 

•  "  Krankhafte  Geschwaiste,"  ii,  182.  t  "  B.  L.  H.  O.  Rep.,"  v,  1,  92. 
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De  Wecker*  describes  a  nnique  ca6e  of  myoma  of  the  choroid  which 
occnrred  in  his  practice.  The  patient's  left  eye  was  hard,  the  anterior 
ciliary  vessels  dilated  and  tortnons,  and  he  suffered  from  severe 
paroxysms  of  pain.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  internal  half  of  the  irif 
was  pressed  forward  towards  the  cornea  by  a  reddish  brown  tomoar, 
which  also  occapied  the  greater  portion  of  the  papil.  The  vitreons 
humour  was  clear,  the  optic  disc  somewhat  hypersemic.  The  eye  was 
enucleated,  and  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  tumour  was  made 
by  Iwanoff,  who  found  that  it  was  a  myo-sarooma,  there  being  in  it 
distinct  unstriped  muscular  fibres. 

Leberf  again,  describes  a  very  interesting  and  peculiar  case  in 
which  the  sarcoma  of  the  choroid  assumed  a  distinctly  cavernous 
character. 

9.— FORMATION  OF  BONE  IN  THE  CHOROID. 

A  formation  of  true  bone  is  not  unfrequently  met  with^  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  choroid,  in  eyes  which  have  undergone  atrophy 
and  become  shrunken.  True  osseous  tissue  occurs,  according  to  Knapp,§ 
in  the  eye  only  in  consequence  of  plastic  inflammation  of  the  capillary 
layer  of  the  choroid ;  whereas  cretification  may  occur  in  all  the  tissues 
of  the  eye.  The  nature  of  the  process  of  ossification  is  identical  with 
the  formation  of  bone  in  periosteum.  These  osseous  deposits  may 
appear  in  the  form  of  small  circumscribed  spots  or  plates,  or  they  may 
be  so  extensive  as  to  form  a  complete  hollow  cup,  reaching  firom  the 
ciliary  processes  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  being  perforated  by  the  latter. 
In  close  apposition  to  this  formation  of  bone  may  often  be  noticed  car- 
tilaginous tissue. 

The  shrunken  eyeball  in  which  a  deposit  of  bone  has  taken  place,  is 
not  unfrequently  very  painful,  both  to  the  touch  and  spontaneously, 
and  may  give  rise  to  sympathetic  inflammation. 

lO.-COLOBOMA  OF  THE  CHOROID. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  presented  by  this  condition  are 
very  strildng  and  characteristic,  and  show  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  all  cases,  although,  of  course,  the  extent  of  the  ooloboma  and  of 
the  bulging  backwards  of  the  sclerotic  greatly  influence  these  appear- 
ances. Liebreich  g^ves  an  admirable  illustration  of  this  condition  in 
his  Atlas.|| 

•  '*  Maladies  dea  Yeux**  (2nd  edition),  1,  645. 

t  "A.f.O.,"xiT,2,221. 

t  Vide  Wedl's  **  Atlaa  der  Pathologiachen  Histologie  dea  Aogea." 

§  Knapp*8  "  Archir.,"  2, 1.  ||  Plate  xii,  &g.  6. 
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With  the  ophthahnoscope  there  is  observed  a  most  peculiar,  large, 
white  figure  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fondos,  extending  perhaps  nearly 
np  to  the  disc,  or  even  embracing  this  in  its  expanse.  Anteriorly  it 
may  reach  more  or  less  closely  np  to  the  ciliary  processes,  or  even  quite 
up  to  the  corresponding  coloboma  of  the  iris.  In  some  rare  instances, 
however,  the  coloboma  of  the  choroid  exists  without  there  being  any 
cleft  in  the  iris.  I  had  lately  under  my  care  at  Moorfields  a  patient  in 
whose  right  eye  there  was  a  coloboma  of  the  ins  and  choroid,  whereas 
in  the  left  eye  there  was  only  a  coloboma  of  the  choroid.  It  is  also 
very  rare  to  meet  with  a  coloboma  of  the  choroid  confined  to  the  region 
of  the  yellow  spot.*  Together  with  the  coloboma  of  the  choroid,  there 
always  exists  a  staphylomatous  bulging  backwards  of  the  sclerotic. 
This  may  be  nearly  of  the  same  depth  throughout,  or  suddenly  and 
abruptly  increase  in  depth,  which  can  be  distinctly  observed  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  as  it  produces  a  peculiar  appearance  in  the  course  of 
the  retinal  vessels,  which  will  be  seen  suddenly  to  dip  round  this  edge 
and  be  sb'ghtly  interrupted  in  their  course,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  marked 
parallax.  These  appearances  can  be  well  studied  in  Liebreich's  illus- 
tration. 

On  the  White  expanse  are  noticed  the  retinal  vessels,  which  do  not, 
however,  pursue  their  regular  course,  but  undergo  peculiar  windings, 
some  twisting  and  curling  round  over  the  edge  of  the  coloboma.  The 
presence  of  the  retina,  or  at  least  of  some  attenuated,  vicarious  membrane, 
is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  the  retinal  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
coloboma.  The  retina  may  either  Ue  in  apposition  with  the  sclerotic, 
or  be  stretched  across  the  bulge  in  the  latter,  and  in  this  case  it  is  often 
slightly  folded,  so  that  branches  of  its  vessels  may  appear  to  spring 
directly  from  the  sclerotic,  on  account  of  their  continuity  with  the  other 
retinal  vessels  being  hidden  by  the  folds.  Traces  of  choroidal  vessels 
may  also  be  noticed  upon  the  white  figure.  The  margin  of  the  latter  is 
very  sharply  defined,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  or  coffee-coloured  tint, 
and  strongly  pigmented.  If  the  cleft  stops  short  of  the  disc,  it  will  be 
divided  from  the  latter  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  and  a  more  or 
less  normal  portion  of  fundus ;  whereas,  if  the  disc  is  included  in  the 
coloboma,  its  appearance  is  remarkably  changed,  for  it  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  white  figure  except  by  its  more 
rosy-grey  tint ;  its  form  being  elliptic,  with  its  long  diameter  placed 
horizontally. 

If  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  coloboma  does  not  reach  up  to  the 
cleft  in  the  iris,  there  are  noticed  small  rudimentary  ciliary  processes, 
and  it  is  divided  from  the  coloboma  of  the  iris  by  a  more  or  less  exten- 
sive portion  of  perhaps  darkly  pigmented  fundus,  traversed  by  a  kind 

•  Vide  De  Wecker,  "  Traits  dea  Maladies  du  Fond  de  TCBil,"  p.  207 ;  al«o  <'  KL 
Monatsbl./'  1&72,  p.  66. 
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of  raphe,  or  white  stripe*  (sometimes  there  are  two  or  three).  Where 
the  coloboma  of  the  choroid  touches  that  of  the  iris,  the  ciliary  processes 
may  be  completely  wanting.  Saemischf  narrates  a  very  interesting 
case  of  coloboma  of  the  iris  and  choroid,  in  which  the  former  was 
divided  from  the  pnpil  by  a  narrow  band,  which  was  probably  a  rem- 
nant of  the  papillary  membrane.  Baomler^  has  also  noticed  such  little 
bands  traversing  the  area  of  the  pnpil  in  cases  of  coloboma. 

If  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  is  not  involved,  the  sight  may  be 
tolerably  good,  but  there  is  always  an  interruption  in  the  field  of  vision 
(scotoma),  corresponding  in  size  and  situation  to  the  coloboma  of  the 
choroid. 

liebreich  has  abo  observed  and  figured  (Atlas,  PL  xii,  Fig.  4)  the 
very  rare  and  curious  condition  of  a  coloboma  of  the  sheath  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

11.— RUPTURE  OF  THE  CHOROID.§ 

Severe  blows  upon,  or  contusions  of,  the  eye  by  the  fist  or  some  blunt 
body,  as,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  wood,  may  produce  rupture  of  the 
choroid  by  simple  concussion  of  the  eye,  without  any  injury  or  rupture 
of  the  'sclerotic  or  retina,  being  here  evidently  due  to  a  contre-coup. 
The  accident  is  generally  followed  by  extensive  haemorrhage  from 
the  choroid,  and  more  or  less  severe  infiammatorj  symptoms.  The 
vitreous  humour  often  becomes  diffusely  clouded  and  traversed  by 
membranous  opacities,  which  may  be  due  to  inflammatory  exudations 
or  haemorrhagic  effusions.  If  the  vitreous  humour  is  suflBciently  clear 
to  permit  of  the  examination  of  the  fundus,  we  notice  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  pale  linear  stripes  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot.  This 
appearance  is  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  choroid,  which  is  gener- 
ally somewhat  irregular  in  outline,  and  divided,  perhaps,  into  one 
or  more  offshoots.  Its  edges  are  smooth,  or  slightly  notched  and 
irregular,  and  fringed  or  studded  with  deposits  of  pigment,  or  little 
haemorrhagic  efiusions.  As  the  blood  becomes  absorbed,  the  ef^ions 
may  either  entirely  disappear  or  leave  behind  small  pale  patches  in  the 
choroid,  and  the  linear  rupture  assumes  a  bright,  glistening,  tendinous 
appearance,  which  is  due  to  the  sclerotic  being  quite  exposed,  on  account 
of  the  absorption  of  the  blood.  Within  the  expanse  of  the  white  figure 
a  choroidal  vessel  may,  perhaps,  be  observed.  The  fundus  around  the 
rupture  (except  perhaps  in  its  immediate  vicinity)  is  generally  quite 

•  Vide  Arlt,  "  Krankheiten  des  Auges,"  ii,  128 ;  also  Saemisch,  "  Kl.  MonatobL," 
1867,  p.  87.  t  L.  c,  p.  87.  J  "  Wupzburger  Med  Zeitechrift,"  iii,  84. 

§  For  an  intereflting  account  of  rupture  of  the  choroid,  and  a  tabular  arrange- 
ment of  the  cases  hitherto  recorded,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Knapp  on  this  subject,  in  his  "  Archiyes,"  i,  1,  149. 
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normal.  The  retina  is  also  fireqnentlj  nninjnred  and  free  from  any 
rapture,  for  its  vessels  either  pass  quite  unaltered  over  the  scar  in 
the  choroid,  or  present  only  a  very  faint  interruption.  Ruptures  in  the 
choroid  generally  occur  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  run  in  a 
vertical  direction ;  they  are  sometimes  straight,  in  other  cases  arched  or 
crescentic,  the  concavity  of  the  arch  being  turned  towards  the  disc.  In 
some  cases  there  is  oiily  one  rupture,  in  others  two  or  three,  of  nearly 
equal  or  varying  size,  and  the  one  end  of  the  rent  may  split  up  and  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  little  branchlets.*  Dr.  Aubt  reports  a  unique 
case  in  which  there  existed  a  rupture  of  the  choroid  at  the  periphery 
and  another  at  the  yellow  spot. 

The  sight  is  at  first  often  greatly  impaired,  on  account  of  the  haemor- 
rhagic  effusions  into  the  choroid  and  vitreous  humour,  or  the  inflamma- 
tory complications.  As  the  former  become  absorbed  and  the  vitreous 
humour  regains  its  transparency,  the  sight  may  become  greatly  im- 
proved, and  even  quite  restored ;  but  this  is  exceptional,  for  mostly  it 
remains  more  or  less  considerably  impaired.  The  improvement  in  the 
sight  is,  as  a  rule,  only  temporary,  as  vision  generally  deteriorates  again 
at  a  later  period,  owing  to  injury  of  the  bacillar  layer  of  the  retina, 
produced  by  the  choroidal  scar,  or  to  a  circumscribed  detachment  of 
the  retina  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix.  According  to 
Knapp,  subsequent  impairment  of  sight  is  the  rule  in  these  cases.  The 
field  of  vision  is  sometimes  contracted  at  the  periphery,  and  there  may 
also  be  interruptions  (scotomcUa)  in  it,  corresponding  in  situation  to  the 
rupture  in  the  choroid. 

Although  in  favourable  cases,  the  cicatrization  of  the  rupture  in 
the  choroid  is  not  followed  by  any  subsequent  affection  of  the  retina 
or  optic  nerve,  yet  the  former  may  afterwards  become  detached.  J 
Dr.  Frank§  also  narrates  a  case  in  which  rupture  of  the  choroid  was 
followed  by  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  treatment  must  principally  consist  in  hastening  the  absorption 
of  the  heemorrhagic  effusions  into  the  choroid  and  vitreous  humour,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  compress  bandage  and  the  repeated  appHcation  of 
the  artificial  leech  will  be  found  most  serviceable. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  are  not  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  protrusion  (hernia)  of  the  choroid,  but  the  edge  of  the 
wounded  choroid  may  be  forced  out  between  the  lips  of  the  sclerotic 
incision  by  the  exuding  vitreous  humour.     In  wounds  of  the  choroid, 

*  Amongst  other  interesting  cases  of  rupture  of  the  choroid,  I  would  especiailjr 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following,  described  by  Von  Graefe,  "  A.  f .  O^'  i,  1, 
402 ;  Von  Ammon,  ibid.,  i,  2, 124  ;  Frank,  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  iii,  84 ;  Saemisch, 
"Kl.  Monatsbl.,**  1866,  111,  and  1867,  31 ;  Haase,  "  Kl.  MonatsbL,"  1866,  256. 

t  Knapp's  "  ArchiT.,"  u,  1,  256.  J  "  Kl.  Monatsbl.,"  1866,  p.  111. 

§  "  E.  L.  O.  H.  Eeporte,"  iii,  84. 
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there  Ib  often  a  considerable  efinsion  of  blood  into  the  choroid  and 
vitreoQS  homonr. 


12.— HAEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  CHOROID. 

Extravasations  of  blood  from  the  choroid  may  be  produced  by  an 
accident,  such  as  a  blow  upon  the  eye,  or  a  wound  implicating  the 
sclerotic  and  choroid.  But  it  also  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  eye  which 
influence  the  intra-ocular  circulation — ^as  for  instance  glaucoma,  sclero- 
tico-choroiditis  posterior,  etc. — and  produce  a  congestion  of  the  cho- 
roidal vessels,  more  especially  if  the  latter  should  be  diseased.  In 
such  cases,  any  sudden  strain,  such  as  violent  vomiting  or  retching,  or 
the  sudden  relief  of  the  intra-ocular  tension  by  paracentesis  or  iridec- 
tomy, may  cause  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  smaller  choroidal  vessels,  and 
perhaps  considerable  hsBmorrhage.  It  may  also  occur  spontaneously,  or 
after  severe  and  protracted  exertion  of  the  eye,  as  in  engraving,  sewing, 
microscopising,  etc. 

The  blood  may  be  effused  between  the  choroid  and  sclerotic,  into 
the  tissue  of  the  choroid,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  retina.  If  the 
haemorrhage  is  but  slight,  it  will  simply  produce  small  circumscribed 
ecchymoses  in  the  choroid,  but  if  it  is  considerable  in  quantity,  it  may 
cause  detachment  of  the  retina,  or  perforate  the  latter,  and  escape  into 
the  vitreous  humour.  This,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  the  article  upon 
hsamorrhage  into  the  vitreous  humour,  p.  353,  will  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  situation  of  the  hasmorrhage,  for  if  the  latter  takes  place  near  the  ora 
serrcUOy  it  is  more  likely  to  perforate  the  retina  (on  account  of  the  thin- 
ness of  the  latter  at  this  point),  and  to  escape  into  the  vitreous  humour. 
Whereas,  if  the  extravasation  occurs  near  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  it 
18  more  apt  to  produce  detachment  of  the  retina.  Esmarch*  has  narrated 
a  very  interesting  case  of  extravasation  of  blood  from  the  choroid,  with 
perforation  of  the  retina  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  and  escape  of 
the  blood  into  the  vitreous  humour,  where  it  gradually  underwent 
absorption,  until  nothing  remained  but  a  small  dark  speck  about  the 
size  of  a  pin*s  head,  the  perforation  in  the  retina  having  healed  without 
leaving  any  trace  behind  it.  Sometimes,  however,  the  position  of  the 
little  cicatrix  may  remain  recognisable  as  a  small  black  pigment  spot. 
Effusion  of  blood  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  may  produce 
detachment  of  the  latter. 

With  the  ophthalmoscope,  effusions  of  blood  into  the  choroid  may 
be  recognised  by  their  presenting  the  appearance  of  uniform,  dark, 
cherry-coloured  patches,  of  varying  size  and  shape,  being  irregular, 
circular,  ovoid,    etc.     Their  edges  may  be  sharply  defined,  or  some- 

•  "A.f.O.,"iT,l,860. 
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what  indistinct  and  iirregnlar.  The  colour  of  the  apoplexy  is  nniformlj 
red,  and  not  striated,  nor  are  its  edges  serrated  or  '*  feathery,"  as  is 
the  case  when  blood  is  efPosed  into  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina,  and 
follows  the  course  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres.  Again,  the  retinal  vessels 
can  be  distinctly  seen  to  pass  straight  over  the  effusion,  without  being 
interrupted  or  hidden  by  it.  If  no  retinal  vessels  should  be  situated 
over,  or  in  very  close  proximity  to,  the  haemorrhage,  the  situation  of 
the  latter,  upon  a  plane  deeper  than  that  of  the  retina,  is  best  recog- 
nised by  means  of  the  binocular  ophthalmoscope.  If  the  disease  has 
lasted  some  little  time,  some  of  the  neighbouring  extravasations  have 
probably  undergone  partial  absorption,  and  given  rise  to  peculiar 
appearances  in  the  choroid,  which  will  aid  us  in  our  diagnosis  of  the 
exact  situation  of  any  special  ecchymoses.  During  the  process  of 
absorption,  the  efEhsion  gradually  assumes  a  paler  and  more  yellowish 
white  tint,  and  becomes  fringed  by  a  circlet  of  pigment.  The  smaller 
ecchymoses  may  leave  no  trace  behind  them,  or  only  a  small  pigment 
spot. 

If  the  hsBmorrhage  is  but  slight,  and  is  situated  at  the  periphery 
of  the  fundus,  it  may  produce  no  impairment  of  vision,  or  only  a  small 
scotoma ;  but  it  is  very  different  when  it  is  situated  at  or  near  the 
yellow  spot,  for  then  it  may  very  greatly  affect  the  sight,  and  render 
the  patient  unable  to  read  even  large  type ;  a  more  or  less  dense  cloud 
or  spot  covering  the  letters  and  rendering  them  indistinct. 

The  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  adopted  for 
hypersBmia  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  and  haemorrhagic  effusions  into 
the  latter. 

13.— DETACHMENT  OF  THE  CHOROID  FROM  THE 
SCLEROTIC. 

A  few  cases  of  this  very  rare  affection  have  been  described,  more 
especially  by  Von  Graef e  and  liebreich,*  and  a  very  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  this  condition  will  be  found  in  the  latter's  Atlas.t  Iwanoift 
has  also  given  a  very  carefol  description  of  the  dissection  of  an  eye 
affected  with  detachment  of  the  choroid. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  very  marked  and 
characteristic.  A  more  or  less  considerable  globular  protrusion  is 
observed  in  the  vitreous  humour.  Its  outline  is  sharply  defined,  its 
surface  tense  and  smooth,  and  devoid  of  all  wrinkles  or  foldings,  and 
upon  it  the  retinal  vessels  can  be  distinctly  traced  as  they  pass  over  it 
from  the  normal  fundus.  But  the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  all, 
is  the  appearance  of  the  choroidal  vessels  and  intra- vascular  spaces 

•  "  A  f.  0.,"  It,  2,  226 ;  Liebreich,  ibid.,  v,  2,  269. 

t  PI.  Tu,  Fig.  4.  J  "  A.  £  0.,"  xi,  1,  191. 
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lying  close  beneath  the  retina.  At  the  angle  where  the  protmsion 
springs  from  the  normal  fiindns,  the  retina  is  not  unfreqnently  some- 
what detached,  becoming  still  more  so  at  a  later  date.  The  colonr  of 
the  protrusion  yaries  from  a  pale  yellowish-grey  tint  to  a  darker  red, 
according  as  the  floid  causing  the  detachment  is  of  a  serous  or  hsBmor- 
rhagic  nature.  Its  surface  is  not  unfrequently  studded  with  small 
ecchymoses.  On  account  of  the  protrusion  being  situated  so  far  in 
front  of  the  focal  length  of  the  eye,  it  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  erect 
image  at  some  distance  from  the  eye,  affording  a  faint  yellow  reflex  in 
place  of  the  bright  red  glow  of  the  normal  fundus.  The  retinal  vessels 
can  also  be  distinctly  observed  to  traverse  its  surface.  It  may  be 
especially  distinguished  from  simple  detachment  of  the  retina,  by  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  oscillate,  tremble,  or  fall  into  small  wavy  folda 
when  the  eye  is  moved  in  different  directions,  but  retains  its  tense, 
smooth,  bladder-like  appearance. 

It  may  be  very  difficult,  or  indeed  quite  impossible,  to  determine 
whether  the  detachment  of  the  choroid  is  due  to  a  serous  or  hsBmor- 
rhagic  effusion,  or  to  some  morbid  growth  pressing  it  forward.  And 
only  as  the  disease  progresses  shall  we  be  able  to  decide  this  question 
with  certainty,  for  simple  detachment  of  the  choroid  by  fluid  always 
ends  in  irido-choroiditis,  and  softening  and  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 
Whereas,  in  intra-ocular  tumours,  symptoms  of  increased  tension  and 
glaucomatous   inflammation   generally  supervene  as  the  disease  pro- 
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GLAUCOMA. 


We  have  now  to  torn  oar  attention  to  one  of  the  most  important  and 
dangerous  diseases  of  the  eye,  viz.,  glaucoma ;  a  disease  whose  timely 
treatment  by  iridectomy  will  yield  the  most  fevoorable  results,  but 
which,  if  allowed  to  run  its  course  unchecked,  except  perhaps  by  ineffi- 
cient remedies,  sooner  or  later  dooms  the  eye  to  irremediable  blindness. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  all  surgeons  should  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  diflferent  symptoms  which  it  may  pre- 
sent in  its  various  forms,  so  that  they  may  be  able  at  once  to  recognise 
this  dangerous  and  insidious  affection,  and  to  combat  and  subdue  it 
before  it  is  too  late. 

The  term  glaucoma  was  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  all  opacities 
situated  behind  the  pupil.  After  a  time,  it  was  confined  to  those  which 
presented  a  green  appearance,  the  nature  of  which  was  not,  however, 
understood,  although  the  &ct  was  recognised  that  such  green  opacities 
were  not  curable  by  operation.*  By  some,  the  seat  of  the  affection 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  vitreous  humour,  by  others  in  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve.  At  a  later  period,  it  was  thought  that  glaucoma  was 
due  to  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  choroid,  which  occurred  most 
firequently  in  gouty  persons,  hence  it  was  termed  "arthritic  ophthalmia,*' 
a  name  still  retained  by  some  writers.  Lawrence  considered  that  the 
symptoms  of  glaucoma  were  caused  by  an  affection  of  the  retina  and 
choroid.  Weller  gave  a  most  excellent  and  graphic  description  of  the 
symptoms  of  glaucoma,  including  in  it  many  of  the  principal  and  most 
important  points,  e.g.,  the  intermitting  course  of  the  disease,  the 
sluggishness  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  the  circumorbital  pain,  the 
rainbows  round  a  candle,  etc.  He  also  made  mention  of  the  tenseness 
of  the  eyeball,  but  Mackenzie  first  pointed  out  (in  1830)  the  import- 
ance of  the  latter  symptom. 

In    1851,  Helmholtz    discovered   the  ophthalmoscope,  which  has 

*  For  an  interesting  historical  rhnmS  of  glaucoma,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to 
Dr.  Haffinann's  excellent  paper  on  Glaucoma,  "  A.  f .  O.,"  viii,  2.  With  regard  to 
the  literature  of  this  subject,  I  would  direct  his  attention  especiallj  to  Yon  Graefe's 
Papers,  "  A.  f.  O.,"  iii,  2 ;  iT,  2  j  viii,  2,  and  xr,  8. 
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proved  of  sncli  incalcalable  value  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  has  so 
completely  revolutionised  ophthalmology.  The  first  results  of  the 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  cases  of  glaucoma  were  negative ;  soon, 
however,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  always  exists  a  peculiar  altera- 
tion in  the  optic  disc  in  all  cases  of  well-marked  glaucoma.  In  1854, 
Edward  Jager  gave  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  ophthalmoscopic 
appearances  of  the  optic  nerve  entrance  in  a  case  of  glaucoma,  showing 
the  peculiar  displacement  of  the  vessels  at  the  edge  of  the  disc,  the 
shght  rim  surrounding  the  latter,  etc.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for 
the  great  genius  of  Yon  Graefe  to  unite  these  various  and  disjointed 
links  of  the  chain  of  symptoms  presented  by  glaucoma,  and,  welding 
them  into  one  connected  whole,  not  only  to  found  the  modem  doctrine 
of  glaucoma,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  bless  humanity  with  a  cure  for 
this  hitherto  irremediable  disease.  Soon  after  Jager's  delineation  of 
the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of  the  optic  disc.  Yon  Graefe  described 
these  peculiar  appearances  still  more  accurately,  and  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  a  most  important  fact,  viz.,  that  an  arterial  pulsation  exists 
in  the  optic  nerve  in  glaucoma,  being  either  spontaneous,  or  producible 
by  a  very  slight  pressure  upon  the  eyeball,  a  pressure  far  less  than  is 
necessary  for  its  production  in  the  normal  eye.  Within  a  short  time 
afterwards,  he  also  discovered  that  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  optic 
disc,  which  had  been  supposed  by  him  and  other  observers  to  be  caused 
by  an  arching  forward  of  the  optic  nerve  entrance,  was  in  reality  due 
to  its  being  excavated  or  cupped.  He  at  once  recognised  the  connec- 
tion of  these  two  symptoms  (the  excavation  and  the  spontaneous,  or 
easily  producible,  arterial  pulsation)  with  the  increased  hardness  of  the 
globe,  and  his  clinical  observations  soon  showed  him  that  all  the  other 
symptoms  were  also  closely  connected  with  this  augmented  tension. 
The  next  problem  was,  to  solve  how  this  tension  might  be  permanently 
diminished.  All  the  usual  remedies,  such  as  mercurials,  antiphlogistics, 
diuretics,  diaphoretics,  had  proved  as  insufficient  in  his  hands,  as  in 
those  of  other  practitioners.  Mydriatics,  which  had  been  found  to 
diminish  intra-ocular  tension,  were  next  had  recourse  to,  but  they  also 
proved  •of  no  avail.  He  then  tried  tapping  the  anterior  chamber,  but 
this  was  only  followed  by  a  temporary  benefit,  which  soon  passed  away 
again.  The  disease  gradually  prog^ressed,  nor  could  the  relapses  be 
stayed  by  a  methodical  repetition  of  the  paracentesis,  for  he  found  that 
its  therapeutical  effect  became  each  time  less,  and  finally  null,  as  far  as 
the  sight  was  concerned.  In  only  two  cases,  out  of  a  great  number 
thus  treated,  did  it  prove  of  lasting  benefit. 

Paracentesis  having  been  of  no  avail  in  permanently  reducing  the 
intra-ocular  tension,  he  next  had  recourse  to  iridectomy,  having  found 
that  it  proved  of  great  benefit  in  ulcerations  and  infiltrations  of  the 
cornea,  by  diminishing  the  tension  ;  and  that  in  cases  of  partial  staphy- 
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loraa  of  the  cornea,  and  in  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic,  the  protmding 
part  often  receded  completely  aft;er  this  operation. 

He  first  tried  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  in  1856,  and  soon  found  that 
it  not  only  permanently  diminished  the  intra-ocular  tension,  but  that 
it  might  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  true  curative  treatment  of  the  glauco- 
matous process,  having,  however,  like  every  other  therapeutic  agent, 
its  natural  limits.  Since  that  time,  iridectomy  has  been  recognised  by 
most  of  the  eminent  oculists  in  Europe  as  the  only  cure  known,  at 
present,  for  glaucoma;  but  although  it  has  achieved  most  brilliant 
results  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  English 
ophthalmic  surgeons — amongst  whom  I  would  more  particularly 
instance,  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Gritchett,  who  have  from  the  commence- 
ment been  its  stanch  and  warm  supporters — ^there  are  yet  some  English 
oculists  of  repute  who  either  oondenm  the  operation  completely,  or 
uphold  it  in  so  lukewarm  a  manner  as  in  reality  to  "  damn  it  with  faint 
praise." 

My  own  wide  experience  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  iridectomy  in 
glaucoma  enables  me,  not  only  to  recommend  the  operation  most 
strongly,  but  even  to  urge  upon  the  profession  to  trust  to  no  other 
remedies,  as  they  have  all  proved  insufficient,  and  as  we  should  thus 
permit  the  most  valuable  time,  when  an  iridectomy  might  still  save  the 
ey&,  to  pass  irrevocably  away.  We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  an  accurate 
prognosis  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected  ibrom  iridectomy  may  be  made 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  it  will  be  shown  why  the  operation  may 
have  proved  unsuccessful  in  the  hands  of  some  practitioners.  But  too 
frequently  impossibilities  were  expected  of  it ;  it  was  tried,  for  the  first 
and  only  time  perhaps,  in  chronic  cases  of  glaucoma,  which  were  beyond 
all  help ;  it  proved,  as  might  have  been  foretold,  unsuccessful,  and  was 
then  at  once  discarded  as  useless. 

The  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  and  the  course  which  glaucoma  may  run,  present 
numerous  variations,  and  for  this  reason  a  precise  classification  is 
somewhat  difficult.  But  on  closer  observation,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
several  varieties  also  show  a  great  tendency  to  pass  over  into  each 
other.  The  family  resemblance  of  these  different  forms  is  very  marked, 
for  they  are  distinguished  from  the  commencement  by  certain  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  and  although  they  will  vary  somewhat  in  their 
course,  they  all,  but  too  surely,  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  that  last  hope- 
less condition  in  which  the  eyeball  is  stony  hard,  the  pupil  widely 
dilated  and  fixed,  the  refractive  media  clouded,  the  optic  disc  cupped, 
and  the  sight  either  entirely,  or  nearly  entirely,  lost ;  that  condition,  in 
short,  to  which  our  forefathers  confined  the  term  glaucoma.  The 
modern  school  of  ophthalmology,  however,  no  longer  limits  the  name 
glaucoma  to  this  last  hopeless  condition,  but  embraces  in  it  all  the 
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varieties  of  the  disease  from  their  commeDcement,  which  lead  to  this 
last  stage.  In  regarding  the  different  varieties  of  glaucoma  from  a 
clinical  point  of  view,  we  are  particularly  stmck  by  the  &ct,  that  one 
class  of  cases  is  distinguished  from  the  commencement  by  more  or  less 
marked  inflammatory  symptoms;  whilst  another  appears  to  be  free 
from  inflammation,  although  in  its  course  inflammatory  symptoms,  even 
of  an  acute  kind,  often  make  their  appearance.  We  may,  therefore, 
divide  cases  of  glaucoma  into  two  principal  classes : — 

I.  Gases  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms. 

n.  Gases  in  which  there  are  apparently  no  inflammatory  symptoms 
present. 

Glaucoma  may,  moreover,  exist  as  a  primary  disease,  or  may  secon- 
darily complicate  a  previously  existing  aflection.  We  must,  therefore, 
recognise  a  primary  and  a  secondary  form. 

We  find  that  the  difierent  varieties  of  glaucoma  show  certain  com- 
mon characteristics,  and  we  may  generally  recognise  the  four  following 
stages: — 

1.  A  premonitory  stage  (glaucoma  imminens,  incipiens,  of  Yon 
Graefe). 

2.  A  stage  in  which  the  glaucoma  is  frdly  developed  (glaucoma 
evolutum,  confirmatum.  Von  Graefe). 

8.  A  stage  in  which  quantitative  perception  of  light  has  been  com- 
pletely lost  for  some  time  (glaucoma  absolutum,  oonsummatum,  Yon 
(Jraefe). 

4.  A  stage  in  which  the  eye  undergoes  glaucomatous  degeneration 
(Yon  Graefe). 

We  distinguish  two  principal  forms  of  inflammatory  glaucoma,  the 
acute  and  the  chronic. 


1.— AGUTE  INFLAMMATORY  GLAUCOMA  (SYNOM. 
ARTHRITIC  OPHTHALMIA). 

Premonitory  Stage, — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  (75  p.  c.) 
there  is  a  premonitory  stage,  which  is  characterised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  several  or  all  the  following  symptoms,  which  are,  however,  of 
periodic  occurrence,  there  being  in  the  interval  a  perfect  intermission. 
When  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  when  there  are  no  longer  perfect 
intermissions,  but  only  remissions  of  the  symptoms,  we  can  no  longer 
designate  it  the  premonitory  stage,  but  must  regard  it  as  confirmed 
glaucoma. 

I.  Increased  Tension  of  the  Eyeball.^ — This  is  generally  not  very 

*  The  method  of  ascertaining  and  noting  the  degree  of  intra-ocular  tension  is 
fuUj  explained  in  the  Intiodiiction,  p.  2. 
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considerable,  and  never  reaches  the  highest  degree.  In  families  in  which 
glaucoma  is  hereditary,  a  marked  increase  of  tension  is  often  met  with, 
even  in  early  life,  althoagh  the  disease  may  not  break  ont  till  a  much 
later  period,  or  even  not  at  all.  In  such  cases  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  look  upon  this  abnormal  tension  as  a  predisposing  element  of  glau- 
coma, more  particularly  if  it  be  accompanied  by  hypermetropia,  and  a 
disproportionate  diminution  of  the  range  of  accommodation.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  increased  degree  of  tension  always 
precedes,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  other  symptoms  of  glau- 
coma ;  Von  Oraefe  has,  however,  met  with  several  marked  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  In  some  cases  in  which  he  operated  for  glaucoma  in  the 
one  eye,  the  other  was  found  to  be  of  a  perfectly  normal  tension  at  the 
time  of  operation,  but  was  soon  after  attacked  by  glaucoma,  in  one  case 
even  by  glaucoma  ftdminans.  But  an  increase  in  the  tension  of  the 
eyeball  should  always  excite  our  suspicions,  and  should  at  once  lead  us 
to  examine  as  to  the  presence  of  other  symptoms  of  glaucoma ;  if  we 
find  none,  we  should  still  watch  the  eye  with  care,  and  warn  the  patient 
careftdly  to  observe  whether  any  other  symptoms  begin  to  show  them- 
selves, e.^.,  rainbows  round  a  candle,  rapidly  increasing  presbyopia, 
periodic  dimness  of  vision,  etc.  We  must  be  upon  our  guard  against 
the  but  too  frequent  error,  that  a  sense  of  fulness  or  tension  within  the 
eye  experienced  by  the  patient,  is  any  proof  of  the  increased  hardness 
in  the  eyeball.  For  this  feeling  of  fulness  may  exist  without  the 
slightest  increase  of  tension.  Another  frequent  error  is,  to  suppose 
that  all  acute  inflammations  of  the  eye  are  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  intra-ocular  pressure.  A  careful  examination  of  ordinary  cases 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  iris,  etc.,  will  at  once 
prove  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  for  the  tension  will  be  found  normal. 
If  the  deg^ree  of  tension  is  increased,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  dangerous 
complication,  which  is  to  be  careftiUy  watched,  lest  it  be  the  precursor 
of  other  glaucomatous  symptoms. 

2.  Eapid  Increase  of  any  pre-existmg  Presbyopia, — As  the  persons 
attacked  by  glaucoma  are  mostly  beyond  46  or  60  years  of  age,  some 
d^ree  of  presbyopia  is  generally  already  present,  but  it  is  found  that 
this  often  increases  in  a  very  rapid  and  marked  manner  during  the  pre- 
monitory stage  of  glaucoma ;  so  that  the  patient  may  bo  obliged,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  frequently ,  to  change  his  reading-glasses  for 
stronger  and  stronger  ones.  This  rapid  increase  in  the  presbyopia 
appears  to  be  not  so  much  due  to  a  flattening  of  the  cornea  through  an 
increase  in  the  iutra-ocular  tension,  as  to  the  action  of  this  pressure 
upon  the  nerves  supplying  the  ciliary  muscle,  thus  causing  paralysis  of 
the  latter.  Hafimann  has  called  particular  attention  to  the  &yet  that 
hypermetropia  very  frequently  occurs  together  with  glaucoma.  It 
appears  probable  that  hypermetropic  eyes  are  more  prone  to  glaucoma 
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than  others ;  bat  hjpermetropia  may  also  be  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  disease.  The  cause  of  this  is,  however,  still  quite  uncertain,  it 
is  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  some  changes  in  the  crystalline  lens 
(rapidly  prog^ressive  senile  involution),  by  which  the  refi-active  power 
of  the  latter  is  considerably  diminished. 

3.  VetKms  Hyjpercemia. — ^The  congestion  of  the  ciliary  veins  is 
generally  slight  during  the  premonitory  stage,  and  they  never  present 
that  peculiar  tortuous,  dilated  appearance,  so  characteristic  of  chronic 
glaucoma.  Generally,  only  a  few  scattered,  dilated  veins  are  seen 
running  over  the  sclerotic.  On  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
the  retinal  veins  are  also  found  to  be  dilated  and  tortuous,  there  may 
be  likewise  spontaneous  venous  pulsation,  or  this  may  be  produced  by 
slight  pressure  upon  the  eyeball. 

4.  Cloudiness  of  the  Aqueous  and  Vitreous  Humours, — The  aqueous 
humour  is  often  found  slightly  but  uniformly  hazy,  rendering  the 
structure  of  the  iris  somewhat  indistinct,  and  causing  a  slight  change 
in  its  colour.  The  vitreous  humour  also  becomes  a  little  clouded,  but 
uniformly  so,  for  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  we  do  not  find  dark 
masses  floating  about  in  the  vitreous  humour,  but  only  a  diffused 
cloudiness,  which  renders  the  details  of  the  fundus  more  or  less  indis- 
tinct. This  haziness  of  the  humours  is  very  variable  in  its  degree  and 
duration,  sometimes,  it  is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  at  others, 
it  is  so  considerable,  as  to  prevent  any  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  but  moderate  in  the  premonitory 
stage.  It  may  come  on  several  times  a  day,  lasting  but  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  or  it  may  be  less  frequent,  or  of  longer  duration. 

5.  Dilatation  and  Sluggishness  of  the  Fupl, — On  comparing  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  affected  with  premonitory  symptoms  of  glaucoma,  with 
that  of  the  other  (supposing  this  to  be  healthy),  the  former  will  be 
found  somewhat  dilated  and  sluggish,  reacting  but  slightly  on  the 
stimulus  of  light  The  dilatation  is  never  so  considerable  as  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  glaucoma,  when  we  often  find  the  pupil  widely 
dilated  and  quite  immoveable ;  its  sluggishness  is,  however,  generally 
well  marked. 

6.  Periodic  Dimness  of  Bight, — The  patient  is  troubled  by  occa- 
sional intermittent  dimness  of  sight.  At  such  times,  surrounding 
objects  appear  veiled  and  indistinct,  as  if  they  were  shrouded  in  a  grey 
fog  or  smoke.  The  degree  of  dimness  varies  considerably,  as  does  also 
the  duration  of  these  attacks;  sometimes,  they  may  last  for  several 
hours,  at  others,  only  for  a  few  minutes.  At  such  a  time,  there  may 
only  exist  a  slight  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision ;  generally,  however, 
there  is  only  indistinctness  of  eccentric  impressions  in  certain  direc- 
tions. Although  these  obscurations  may  be  due  to  transitory  cloudi- 
ness of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours,  they  are  generally  caused 
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by  distnrbances  in  the  circulation  of  the  eye.  The  character  of  these 
obscurations  may  be  imitated  by  pressure  upon  the  healthy  eye,  and 
Donders  has  found  that  the  dimness  of  vision  shows  itself  as  soon  as 
retinal  arterial  pulsation  is  produced  by  this  pressure  upon  the  eyeball. 
I  have  experimented  a  good  deal  upon  this  point,  and  have  arrived  at 
the  same  results.  I  have  also  found,  by  experiments  upon  myself,  that 
by  regulating  the  amount  of  pressure,  I  have  been  able  to  produce  any 
kind  of  obscuration,  ibrom  the  slightest,  in  which  only  the  objects  lying 
quite  at  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision  appeared  somewhat  clouded, 
to  that  excessive  dimness  in  which  the  light  of  a  bright  lamp  was 
rendered  quite  unapparent.  The  increased  intra-ocular  pressure,  acting 
directly  upon  the  retina,  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  so  much  the 
cause  of  these  obscurations;  but  we  must  seek  for  it  rather  in  the 
impairment  of  the  circulation,  the  stagnation  and  Mness  of  the  veins, 
and  perhaps,  the  emptying  of  the  arteries  (ischaemia  retinsd).  The  in- 
creased pressure  produces  the  changes  in  the  circulation,  and  the  latter 
cause  the  obscurations.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  also  proved  by 
ihe  fact  that  these  attacks  of  dimness  are  generally  brought  on  by 
anything  that  causes  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye — for 
instance,  a  fall  meal,  great  excitement,  long-continued  stooping,  violent 
exercise,  etc. 

7.  The  abearance  of  a  Halo  or  Bambow  rovrnd  a  Owndle. — This  is 
also  a  very  constant  symptom  of  the  premonitory  stage.  On  looking  at 
a  candle,  the  patient  sees  a  coloured  halo,  or  rainbow,  round  the  light. 
The  outer  side  of  the  ring  is  red,  the  inner  bluish-green.  This  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mere  physical  phenomenon,  due  to  a 
dif&action  (interference)  of  the  rays  of  light,  owing  to  some  change  in 
the  refractive  media,  especially  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens. 

It  is  seen  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  but  disappears  when  the  patient 
is  directed  to  look  through  a  small  opening.  It  may,  however,  be  also 
due  to  congestion  of  the  vessels,  for  I  have  seen  it  sometimes  brought 
on  by  stooping. 

8.  OiUary  Neuralgiay  i.e.,  pains,  more  or  less  acute,  in  the  forehead 
and  temples  and  passing  down  the  side  of  the  nose,  occur  occasionally 
at  an  early  period,  but  sometimes  only  at  a  later  part  of  the  premonitory 
stage,  at  the  same  time  with  the  intermittent  obscurations.  In  some 
instances  they  are,  however,  quite  absent. 

9.  The  field  of  vision  is  occasionally  somewhat  contracted;  generaUy 
however,  there  is  only  some  indistinctness  of  eccentric  impressions  in 
certain  directions,  more  particularly  if  the  illumination  is  but  moderate. 
In  glaucoma,  the  contraction  of  the  field,  as  a  rule,  commences  at  the 
inner  (nasal)  side,  and  extends  thence  towards  the  centre,  as  well  as 
above  and  below,  until,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease  perhaps,  only  a 
small  slit-shaped  field  is  left  at  the  outer  side. 
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Tlie  intensity  of  these  symptoms  varies  with  the  severity  of  the 
attack.  They  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  all  observation,  or  they 
may  be  very  marked  if  the  attack  is  severe,  and  then  there  are  often 
added  to  the  symptoms  above  ennmerated,  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  arterial  palsation,  and  indistinctness  of  eccentric 
vision.  The  latter  symptom  may  be  absent  if  the  illmnination  is  very 
bright,  but  becomes  evident  if  it  be  moderated. 

At  the  commencement,  these  premonitory  symptoms  only  show 
themselves  at  long  intervals,  of  perhaps  several  months,  bnt  gradually 
they  become  more  frequent.  At  first,  months  may  elapse  between 
■each  attack,  then  weeks,  then  days,  and  when  they  occur  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days,  the  second  stage,  the  glaucoma  evolutum,  may  be 
expected,  although  this  may  even  occur  when  a  long  interval  exists. 
This  stage  may  also  be  suspected  as  close  at  hand,  if  the  premonitory 
symptoms  do  not  disappear  after  sleep,  even  of  short  duration  (Graefe). 
If  the  periodic  attacks  no  longer  leave  behind  them  a  normal  pupil, 
and  a  normal  acuteness  of  vision,  still  more,  if  the  optic  nerve  is 
already  cupped,  we  must  no  longer  designate  it  as  the  premonitory 
stage,  but  as  a  case  of  glaucoma  evolutum,  with  periodic  increase  of 
the  symptoms. 

The  premonitory  stage  may  last  for  an  indefinite  period ;  years  may 
even  elapse  before  it  leads  to  confirmed  glaucoma ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  months,  or  it  may  pass  over 
into  glaucoma  even  afber  the  second  or  third  attack,  there  being  only 
remissions,  and  not  clear  and  well-defined  intervals  between  the 
attacks.  Sometimes,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  premonitory 
symptoms  are  so  slight  as  quite  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  patient,  par- 
ticularly if  the  other  eye  is  still  perfectly  healthy.  It  is  different, 
however,  when  one  eye  has  already  been  lost  by  glaucoma,  for  then 
the  patient's  attention  and  anxiety  are  at  once  aroused  by  any  of  the 
premonitory  symptoms,  and  he  early  consults  his  medical  attendant, 
fearful  lest  he  should  also  lose  the  sight  of  the  second  eye. 


In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  already  stated,  acute  inflam- 
matory glaucoma  is  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  marked  premonitory 
stage  of  varying  duration.  The  intervals  between  the  premonitory 
attacks  become  less  and  less  frequent,  until  the  latter  recur  perhaps 
every  two  or  three  days,  or  even  every  day.  The  patient  is  then 
suddenly  seized,  frequently  at  night  tune  and  after  having  passed  per- 
haps several  sleepless  nights,  by  a  severe,  often  excruciating,  pain  in  and 
around  the  eye,  which  extends  to  the  forehead,  temple,  and  down  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  nose,  as  &r  as  the  extremity  of  the  bone. 
Sometimes  this  pain  reaches  also  to  the  corresponding  half  of  the  head, 
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and  even  to  the  occiput,  which  causes  it  often  to  be  mistaken  for  an 
attack  of  rheumatism.  At  the  same  time  there  may  be  considerable 
constitutional  disturbance,  febrile  excitement,  and  severe  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  these  symptoms  may  be  of  such  prominence  that  the 
patient  is  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  a  severe  bilious  attack,  and  the 
affection  of  the  eye  is  either  overlooked,  or  is  thought  to  be  dependent 
upon  this.  But  the  eye  shows  marked  symptoms  of  acute  internal 
inflammation.  The  eyelids  may  be  much  swollen,  red  and  pu£^.  The 
conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  vessels  are  injected,  the  veins  in  par- 
ticular being  dilated  and  gorged.  There  may  also  be  very  considerable 
serous  chemosis,  which  completely  hides  the  deeper  sub-conjunctival 
vascularity  and  the  rosy  zone  round  the  cornea.  There  is  also  much 
photophobia  and  lachrymation,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  very  little 
mucous  discharge,  and  this  chiefly  of  a  thin,  frothy  character.  The  cornea 
is  clouded  on  its  posterior  surface,  being  perhaps  studded  with  minute 
opacities,  deposited  from  the  aqueous  humour.  The  sensibility  of  the 
cornea  may  be  also  somewhat  diminished,  but  this  ansBstbesia  never 
attains  the  same  degree  as  in  chronic  glaucoma,  where  it  is  often  so 
great,  that  the  cornea  may  be  touched  or  even  rubbed  with  a  roll  of 
paper  or  the  brush  of  a  quill  pen,  without  its  being  felt.  Occasionally, 
the  ansdsthesia  is  only  partial,  being  confined  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
cornea.  This  loss  or  diminution  in  the  sensibility  is  due  to  the  com- 
pression of  the  nerves  supplying  the  cornea  by  the  increased  intra-ocular 
tension,  as  is  proved  in  cases  of  acute  glaucoma,  where  the  sensibility 
at  once  returns  after  diminution  of  the  tension  by  iridectomy  or  para- 
centesis. The  sensibility  of  the  cornea  is  best  tested  by  touching  it 
delicately  with  a  finely-rolled  spill  of  silk  paper,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  eyelids  well  apart,  so  that  the  conjunctiva  is  not  touched.  In 
healthy  eyes,  the  cornea  is  so  exquisitely  sensitive  that  the  slightest 
touch  of  a  foreign  body  will  be  felt  and  resented. 

The  anterior  chamber  is  found  to  be  somewhat  more  shallow,  the 
iris  being  pressed  forward  and  even  perhaps  in  contact  with  the  cornea, 
the  aqueous  humour  is  clouded,  the  iris  somewhat  discoloured  and  of  a 
dirty  hue, — in  some  cases  there  may  even  be  acute  iritis,  with  deposits 
of  lymph  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil, — the  pupil  is  dilated  and  sluggish, 
and  in  elderly  people  a  peculiar  green  reflex  is  often  seen,  coming  appa- 
rently from  the  back  of  the  eye. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  green  reflex  was  formerly  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  and  pathognomonic  symptom  of  glaucoma.  It 
is  due  to  the  following  cause: — The  lens  undergoes  certain  physio- 
logical changes  after  the  age  of  forty,  amongst  others  assuming  a 
yellowish  tint.  Now  if  the  eye  of  an  elderly  person  (and  they  are  the 
most  prone  to  the  disease)  is  attacked  by  glauooma,  the  aqueous  humour 
becomes  turbid  and  of  a  dirty,  bluish-grey  colour,  and  this  bluish-grey 
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tint,  miziiig  with  the  yellow  of  the  lens,  gives  rise  to  this  peculiar  green 
reflex.  The  latter  is  the  more  marked  on  account  of  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  which  exists  in  glaucoma,  as  more  light  is  thus  reflected  . 
from  the  lens,  more  particularly  its  periphery,  than  when  the  pupil  is 
of  the  normal  size.  The  greyish  haziness  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
moreover,  also  tends  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  light. 
Two  &cts  prove  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  this  green  reflex. 
1st.  If  the  anterior  chamber  is  tapped,  and  the  aqueous  humour  flows 
ofi^  the  green  reflex  at  once  disappears.  2nd.  If  a  youthful  eye  is 
attacked  by  glaucoma,  this  reflex  is  not  visible,  for  at  this  period  of 
life  the  lens  has  not  yet  acquired  a  yellow  tint,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
pupil  looks,  therefore,  only  of  a  dirty,  bluish-grey  colour. 

The  eyeball  will  be  found  abnormally  hard.  The  refractive  media 
are  generally  so  clouded  as  to  render  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination 
impossible.  If  they  are,  however,  sufficiently  clear  to  permit  of  the 
details  of  the  fundus  being  seen,  we  find  the  retinal  veins  dilated, 
tortuous,  and  perhaps  pulsating ;  the  optic  disc  may  be  slightly  red- 
dened or  of  a  dirty-yellow  appearance,  and  there  is  either  spontaneous 
arterial  pulsation,  or  this  may  be  readily  produced  by  slight  pressure 
on  the  eyeball.  In  the  first  attack  of  acute  glaucoma,  no  cupping  of 
the  optic  nerve  is  found,  for  this  only  occurs  when  the  increased  tension 
has  lasted  for  some  time. 

After  iridectomy  we  generally  find  more  or  less  extensive  haamor- 
rhagic  effusions  into  the  retina  and  choroid.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  they  often  exist  prior  to  the  operation,  but,  according  to  Ghraefe, 
this  is  not  the  case,  except  the  glaucoma  is  secondary  to  some  hemor- 
rhagic afiection  of  the  retina  (e.^.,  retinitis  apoplectica). 

Vision  may  be  either  greatly  impaired,  so  that  the  patient  is  only 
able  to  distinguish  letters  of  the  largest  type  or  to  count  fingers,  or  it 
may  be  lost  completely  and  suddenly,  as  at  one  stroke,  being  diminished 
to  a  mere  quantitative  perception  of  light,  i.e.,  to  a  mere  distinction 
between  light  and  dark,  not  an  appreciation  of  colours  and  objects. 
In  some  very  severe  cases  even  this  is  lost.  The  field  of  vision  is  gene- 
rally somewhat  contracted,  often  concentrically.  The  patient  is  in  the 
most  cases  also  troubled  with  subjective  appearances  of  light,  balls  of 
fire,  showers  of  bright  stars,  &o. 

The  impairment  of  sight  is  evidently  not  so  much  due  to  direct 
compression  of  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  retina  by  the  increased  tension, 
as  to  the  impediment  of  the  arterial  blood  supply  (ischemia  retinfla) 
which  is  produced  by  the  latter.  Moreover,  Von  Graefe*  thinks  it 
probable  that  when  the  impairment  of  vision  is  very  great,  as  in  cases 
of  acute  inflammatory  glaucoma,  in  which  of  course  there  is  no  exca- 
vation of  the  optic  nerve,  the  tissue  of  the  retina  is  also  specially 
•  "A.  f.  O.,"  XT,  8, 109  J  Tide  also  Bydel,  ib.,  XTiu,  1, 1. 
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affected.  This  supposition  is  moreover  supported  bj  the  &ct  that 
retinal  haemorrhages  are  of  constant  occurrence  after  the  iridectomy,  if 
there  has  been,  together  with  considerable  increase  of  tension,  marked 
cloudiness  of  the  refracting  media.  Von  Graefe  formerly  explained 
the  occurrence  of  these  ecchymoses  as  being  due  to  the  sudden  dimi- 
nution of  the  morbidly  increased  tension ;  but  this  explanation,  as  he 
now  points  out,  appears  to  be  insufficient,  more  especially  when  we 
remember  that  in  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex  these  retinal  hsemorrhages 
do  not  occur  after  iridectomy,  even  although  the  tension  had  been 
greatly  increased.  Hence  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  interrupted, 
and  therefore  defective,  supply  of  arterial  blood  (which  is  evidenced  by 
the  spontaneous  arterial  pulsation  which  is  but  seldom  absent  during 
the  glaucomatous  attack),  the  impediment  of  the  venous  circulation, 
and,  finally,  the  inundation  of  the  retinal  tissue  by  the  fluids  effused 
from  the  uveal  tract,  lead  to  a  state  of  frangibility  (softening)  of  the 
retinal  tissue,  which  favours  the  occurrence  of  these  heemorrhages. 

The  inflammatory  symptoms  may  gradually  subside,  but  the  blind- 
ness continue ;  this  is,  however,  very  exceptional.  In  most  cases,  the 
inflammatory  attack  passes  off  after  a  few  days  or  weeks,  having,  per- 
haps, undergone  during  this  time  several  remissions,  and  vision  may  be 
entirely  restored.*  Such  a  temporary  recovery  may  occur  spontaneously, 
or  after  the  use  of  antiphlogistics,  mercury,  opium*,  leeches,  etc. 
But  the  eye  does  not  return  to  its  normal  condition;  the  anterior 
chamber  mostly  remains  somewhat  shallow,  the  iris  discoloured,  the 
pupil  dilated  and  sluggish,  the  field  of  vision  somewhat  contracted,  and 
the  tension  of  the  eyeball  more  or  less  augmented.  But  the  disease  is 
not  arrested.  The  acute  inflammatory  attacks  may  recur  again  and 
again,  leaving  the  vision  each  time  in  a  worse  condition,  and  the  visual 
field  more  contracted,  until  the  sight  is  finally  completely  destroyed. 
In  other  cases,  no  further  acute  inflammatory  attacks  occuir,  but  chronic 
inflammatory  exacerbations  take  place.  Or  the  disease  may  progress 
insidiously,  without  any  apparent  recurrence  of  the  inflammatory 
symptoms.  The  eyeball  becomes  more  and  more  tense,  the  field  of 
vision  more  contracted,  often  to  a  slit  shape,  the  sight  gradually  lost, 
the  fixation  perhaps  eccentric,t  the  cornea  roughened  and  anassthetic, 

*  Mr.  Fridgin  Teale  has  informed  me  of  the  interesting  fact  that  increased  glau- 
comatous tension  may  be  relieyed  by  morphia.  He  was  called  to  a  patient  suffering 
from  acute  glaucoma  of  a  few  hours'  duration,  and  being  unable  to  iridectomise  for 
some  hours  later,  he  ii^ect«d  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  under  the  skin  in 
order  to  relieye  the  pain.  In  half  an  hour  the  pain  had  gone,  the  dimness  of  sight, 
almost  amounting  to  blindness,  had  disappeared,  and  on  his  seeing  the  patient  four 
hours  afterwards,  the  tension  ( -i-  2)  had  become  normal.  He  at  once  deferred  the 
operation  until  glaucoma  superrened  a  fortnight  later. 

t  By  the  term  "  central  fixation  "  is  meant,  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  object 
througl;  the  centre  of  the  oomea  of  the  observer  would  strike  his  yellow  spot ;  his 
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the  anterior  chamber  veiy  small,  the  pupil  greatlj  dilated  and  fixed, 
the  iris  discoloared,  atrophied,  and  shrivelled  up  to  a  narrow  rim,  the 
subconjunctiyal  veins  turgid  and  tortuous,  forming  loops  round  the 
cornea.  If  the  refractive  media  are  sufficiently  clear  to  permit  of  an 
ophthalmoscopic  examination,  we  then  find  that  there  is  a  progressive 
excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  that  the  retinal  veins  are  dilated  and 
tortuous,  and  that  there  is  either  a  spontaneous  or  easily  producible 
arterial  pulsation.  We  not  unfrequently  find,  even  after  the  disease 
has  thus  insidiously  run  its  course  without  any  inflammatory  exacer- 
bation since  the  first  acute  attack,  that  at  a  later  stage  these  inflamma- 
tory attacks,  even  of  a  very  acute  kind,  may  again  occur.  When  the 
disease  has  run  its  course,  and  all,  even  quantitative  perception 
of  light  is  lost.  Von  Graefe  calls  it  "  glaucoma  consummatum,"  or 
"  absolutum." 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  sub-acute  form  of  glaucoma,  in  which 
all  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  much  diminished  in  intensity ;  the 
pain  is  also  less,  nor  is  the  sight  so  much  impaired  as  in  the  acute 
cases. 

The  very  dangerous  disease  which  has  often  been  termed  "  hsomor- 
rhagic  glaucoma*'  is  really  a  secondary  glaucoma  supervening  on 
some  of  the  hemorrhagic  affections  of  the  retina,  especially  retinitis 
apoplectica,  and  will  therefore  be  described  in  the  section  on  Secondary 
Glaucoma. 

Yon  Graefe*  has  called  attention  to  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
course  of  acute  glaucoma  is  most  rapid,  so  that  the  sight,  even  all 
quantitative  perception  of  light,  of  a  previously  perfectly  healthy  eye, 
may  be  entirely  lost  within  a  few  hours,  or  even  within  half  an  hour,  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  He  has  termed  this  glaucoma  fulminans. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  rare  form  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  common 
acute  glaucoma. 

He  has  found  that  cases  of  glaucoma  fulminans  are  also  occasionally 
distinguished  by  a  very  rapid  development  of  the  other  symptoms  of 
increased  intra-ocular  pressure,  viz.,  intense  ciliary  neuralgia,  rapid 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  soon  reaching  its  maximum  extent,  rapid  dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  the  anterior  chamber,  ansBsthesia  of  the  cornea, 
and  stony  hardness  of  the  eyeball.  Sometimes,  however,  these  symp- 
toms are  not  more  pronounced  than  in  the  common  form  of  acute  glau- 
coma, and  yet  the  sight  may  be  completely  destroyed  within  an  hour 
or  two.  The  phenomena  of  vascular  excitement  may  appear  simul- 
taneously with  the  loss  of  sight,  but  they  occasionally  lag  behind  in  a 
peculiar  manner.     On  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  the  aqueous  and 

TiBual  line  being  in  fact  fixed  upon  the  object.  Eccentric  fixation,  therefore,  meana 
that  some  other  portion  than  the  yellow  spot  is  directed  to  the  object,  having  retained 
more  sensibiUtj  than  the  macula  lutea.  *  "  A.  f.  O.,"  riii,  2. 
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vitreous  will  be  found  to  be  diffuselj  clouded,  but  if  they  are  sufficiently 
clear  to  permit  the  details  of  the  fundus  to  be  seen,  a  considerable 
overMness  of  the  retinal  veins  will  be  observed.  Diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  arteries  and  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  appear,  compara- 
tively, very  rapidly.  Von  Graefe  has  in  one  case  noticed  the  latter  in 
a  very  deep  form,  even  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease.  He  thinks  we  must  assume  that,  in  this  form,  the  increase  in 
the  tension  is  either  more  considerable  or  more  sudden  than  in  the 
ordinary  cases.  On  account  of  the  great  stagnation  in  the  venous 
circulation  of  the  eye  in  these  cases,  iridectomy  is  oft^en  followed  by 
extensive  heemorrhage  into  the  retina  and  choroid. 

2.— CHRONIC  INFLAMMATORY  GLAUCOMA. 

This  disease  may  be  insidiously  developed  from  the  premonitory 
stage.  The  premonitory  symptoms  become  more  firequent,  and  con- 
tinue for  a  longer  period ;  the  intermissions  are  of  less  duration,  until 
there  are  no  longer  any  distinct  intermissions,  but  only  remissions,  and 
tne  disease  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  passes  over  into  chronic 
glaucoma ;  the  eye  assuming  the  same  condition  as  it  did  in  the  acute 
form,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  inflammatory  process.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  tense,  until  it  may  at  last  assume  a  stony  hardness 
(T.  3),  so  that  it  cannot  be  dimpled  by  even  a  firm  pressure  of  our  finger. 
The  subconjunctival  veins  become  dilated  and  tortuous,  the  sclerotic 
assuming  in  the  late  stages  of  the  disease  a  peculiar  waxy  hue,  which 
is  due  to  atrophy  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  and  to  a  diminution  in 
the  calibre  of  the  subconjunctival  arteries.  The  cornea  gradually  loses 
its  sensibility  more  and  more,  frequently,  however,  only  in  certain 
portions.  It  also  becomes  flatter.  The  anterior  chamber  becomes 
shallow,  the  aqueous  humour  clouded,  and  this  turbidity  may  change 
with  great  rapidity,  occTirring,  perhaps,  several  times  a  day.  It  may 
be  produced  by  any  excitement  or  fatigue,  oft»n  coming  on  after  a 
ftill  meal,  excessive  exercise,  etc.  The  iris  is  pushed  forward,  so  as  to 
be  perhaps  almost  in  contact  with  the  cornea.  It  is  dull  and  dis- 
coloured, its  fibnllaB  being  more  or  less  obliterated,  and  not  showing  a 
clear  and  distinct  outline.  The  pupil  is  widely  dilated,  and  either 
inmioveable  or  extremely  sluggish  on  the  stimulus  of  light.  The  field 
of  vision  becomes  greatly  contracted,  assuming,  perhaps,  a  slit  shape. 
As  has  been  before  pointed  out,  the  contraction  of  the  field  in  glaucoma 
begins,  as  a  rule,  at  the  inner  side,  extending  from  thence  upwards  and 
downwards,  so  that  *the  outer  portion  is  the  last  to  become  afiected. 
Vision  progressively  deteriorates,  the  fixation  oft^en  becomes  eccentric, 
and  finally  the  sight  may  be  completely  destroyed,  so  that  not  even  a 
remnant  of  quantitative  perception  of  light  is  left,  even  although  the 
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light  be  intensified  by  means  of  a  powerful  biconvex  lens.  On  ophthal- 
moBOopic  examination,  we  find  that  the  fundus  always  appears  more  or 
less  clouded,  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  our  distinguishing 
the  details  of  the  background  of  the  eye.  This  haziness  is  due  to  opacity 
of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours,  and  in  some  cases  also  of  the 
oomea  and  lens.  But  if  the  media  remain  sufficiently  clear  to  permit  of 
an  examination,  we  find  the  retinal  veins  widely  dilated  and  tortuous, 
the  arteries  diminished  in  calibre,  and  presenting  either  a  spontaneous 
or  easily  producible  pulsation;  the  optic  nerve  more  or  less  deeply 
cupped,  and  the  vessels  displaced  at  its  periphery.  The  chief  and 
characteristic  difference  between  the  acute  and  the  chronic  inflammatory 
glaucoma  is,  that  the  latter  may  lead  to  even  complete  destruction  of 
sight,  without  any  symptoms  of  severe  inflammation  or  great  pain. 
There  may  only  be  insidious  attacks  of  chronic,  frequently  recurring 
inflammation,  leading  gradually  to  loss  of  sight.  At  first  these  inflam- 
matory attacks  may  be  intermittent,  occurring  at  considerable  intervals, 
whereas  later  they  may  only  show  remissions.  In  other  cases  again,  after 
the  eye  has  been  suffering  for  some  time  from  these  insidious  chronic 
inflammations,  it  may  be  suddenly  attacked  by  a  severe  acute  exacer- 
bation, causing  very  great  pain  and  suffering.  These  acute  exacer- 
bations may  recur  again  aQd  again,  and  the  pain  may  be  so  severe  that 
recourse  must  be  had  to  an  iridectomy  for  its  relief,  even  although  there 
is  no  chance  of  restoring  any  sight.  In  such  instances,  the  patient 
and  his  friends  must  be  warned  beforehand  that  the  operation  is  not 
performed  for  the  sake  of  giving  any  sight,  but  only  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  relieve  the  pain.  In  many  cases,  particularly  if  the  iridectomy  be 
made  sufficiently  large,  the  relief  may  be  permanent ;  in  others,  it  is 
only  temporary.  When  speaking  of  acute  glaucoma,  it  was  mentioned 
that  after  the  first  acute  attack,  the  disease  might  gradually  pass  over 
into  chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma,  no  firesh  acute  attack  occurring, 
but  only  chronic,  latent,  inflammatory  exacerbations. 

When  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  and  all  sight  is  lost.  Von 
Oraefe  terms  it  **  glaucoma  absolutum."  Then  any  chance  of  benefiting 
the  sight  by  an  operation  is  past.  The  lens  frequently  becomes  opaque, 
assuming  the  peculiar  greenish  hue  so  characteristic  of  glaucomatous 
cataract  The  glaucoma  absolutum  may  exist  for  a  length  of  time 
without  the  eye  undergoing  any  changes,  except  that  atrophy  of  the 
iris,  choroid,  and  optic  nerve  become  more  and  more  apparent.  In  other 
cases,  frequent — often  very  acute  and  violent — inflammatory  syinptoms 
show  themselves,  accompanied  by  intense  ciliary  neuralgia  and  head- 
ache. In  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  other  changes  occur ;  the  iris 
becomes  reduced  to  a  narrow  streak,  the  cornea  opaque  and  softened, 
more  particularly  in  its  central  portion,  and  bsBmorrhagic  efiusions 
take  place  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  vitreous  humour,  and  the  inner 
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tissues  of  the  eyeball.  Sclerotic  staphylomata  are  formed,  and  suppu- 
rative inflammation  may  even  occur,  leading  to  atrophy  of  the  globe. 
Yon  Graefe  calls  this  the  stage  of  glaucomatous  degeneration.  In  it, 
iridectomy  no  longer  proves  a  sure  remedy  for  the  inflammatory  com- 
plication. Generally  the  sight  is  completely  lost.  Sometimes  the  one 
eye  may  be  lost  from  chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma,  or  from  the  appa- 
rently non-inflammaix>ry  form  (glaucoma  simplex),  and  the  other  be 
attacked  by  acute  glaucoma. 


8.— GLAUCOMA  SIMPLEX  (BONDERS).* 

This  disease  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  distinctive  from 
glaucoma,  with  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  nothing  in  common  but 
the  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  was  originally  described  by 
Von  Graefe  under  the  title  of  "  Amaurosis  with  excavation  of  the  optic 
nerve." 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  often  exceedingly  insidious,  so  that  it 
may  be  considerably  advanced  before  the  patients  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  it,  supposing,  but  too  frequently,  that  the  increasing  weak- 
ness of  sight  is  simply  owing  to  old  age.  Though  this  impairment  of 
vision  may  be  noticed  also  for  distance,  it  makes  itself  particularly  felt 
in  reading,  writing,  sewing,  etc.,  and  convex  glasses  are  found  but  of 
slight  assistance.  There  is  generally  no  premonitory  stage,  for  the 
intermittent  obscurations,  rainbows  round  a  candle,  etc.,  are  mostly 
due  to  some  slight  inflammatory  attack,  accompanied  by  cloudiness  of 
the  refractive  media. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  eye  may  be  perfectly  healthy.  The 
refiractive  media  may  be  quite  clear,  the  cornea  sensitive,  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  normal  size,  the  iris  healthy  and  not  discoloured,  or  but 
very  slightly  so,  this  being  only  apparent  on  comparison  with  the  iris 
of  the  other,  healthy  eye ;  the  pupil  perhaps  slightly  dilated  and  a  little 
sluggish.  But  the  eyeball  is  generally  found  to  be  abnormally  tense, 
and  with  the  ophthalmoscope  we  observe  that  the  optic  nerve  shows  a 
glaucomatous  excavation.  Sometimes  this  increase  in  tension  varies 
greatly,  being  very  marked  at  one  time,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  apparent 
at  another ;  it  is  of  great  consequence,  therefore,  to  examine  such  eyes 
frequently,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  There  is  still  a  good 
deal  of  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  invariable  presence  of  increased 
tension  of  the  eyeball  in  this  form  of  glaucoma.  Some  assert,  that 
tension  is  always  increased  in  all  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex ;  others, 
again,  think  that  although  this  undoubtedly  does  occur  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  yet  that  in  others  it  is  absent.    Von  Graefe,  in  particular, 

•  Haffmann,  "  Archiv.,"  yiii,  2. 
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maintains  that  the  intra-ocnlar  tension  is  not  in  all  cases  increased  in 
a  marked  manner.  He  thinks  that  the  occnrrence  of  glancomatons 
excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  withont  any  marked  increase  in  the 
tension  of  the  eyeball,  may  be  explained  thus: — That  perhaps  the 
resisting  power  of  the  optic  papilla  varies  in  different  individuals,  per- 
haps also  at  different  ages.  Just  as  iritis  and  irido-cyditis  serosa  may 
occasionally  be  observed,  particularly  in  young  individuals,  to  exist  for 
some  length  of  time  with  an  unmistakeable  increase  of  tension,  without 
any  excavation ;  may  not,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  resistance  of 
the  optic  papilla  be  absolutely  (?)  or  relatively  so  diminished,  that  an 
exceedingly  slight  increase  of  tension,  not  exceeding  the  normal  range 
of  variation  of  tension,  may  already  cause  an  excavation  ? — But  every, 
even  the  most  considerable  increase  of  tension,  requires  to  act  some 
time  before  it  leads  to  cupping.  The  truth  of  this  is  shown  in  cases  of 
acute  glaucoma,  where  there  is  no  cup  directly  after  the  first  acute 
attack,  although  this  may  have  lasted  for  some  weeks,  during  which 
the  intra-ocular  tension  was  greatly  increased.  In  glaucoma  fulminans 
it  is  somewhat  different,  for  there  it  appears  to  supervene  early.  But  a 
long-continued,  though  slight,  increase  of  tension  will  lead  gradually 
to  an  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  increases  more  and  more  in 
depth ;  the  vessels  then  become  interrupted  at  its  edge,  and  there  is 
spontaneous  or  easily  producible  arterial  pulsation.  The  veins  appear 
dilated,  and  perhaps  somewhat  tortuous.  If  the  tension  continues,  the 
optic  nerve  gradually  atrophies,  the  arteries  become  diminished  in 
calibre,  and  complete  blindness  may  supervene.  It  is  found  that  if  the 
increase  in  tension  is  very  slow  and  gradual,  the  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve  may  become  very  considerable  in  depth,  without  the  sight 
or  field  of  vision  being  markedly  impaired.  Increased  intra-ocular 
tension  is,  therefore,  generally  the  first  symptom  of  glaucoma  simplex, 
being  accompanied  perhaps  by  a  relatively  rapid  increase  of  presbyopia^ 
and  some  hypermetropia ;  gradually,  however,  the  optic  nerve  becomes 
cupped,  and  these  symptoms  may  last  for  a  considerable  time  without 
others  supervening.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  augmented  tension 
may  exist  for  a  long  period  without  the  presence  of  other  glaucomatous 
symptoms. 

Occasionally  glaucoma  simplex  may  run  its  course,  even  to  complete 
blindness,  without  the  appearance  of  any  inflammatory  symptoms. 
The  disease  slowly,  but  surely,  progresses,  the  eyeball  becomes  more 
and  more  hard,  the  cornea  anesthetic,  the  anterior  chamber  narrower, 
the  vessels  more  turgid  and  congested,  the  pupil  dilated  and  sluggish, 
the  retinal  veins  gorged,  the  arteries  diminished  in  califare,  and 
perhaps  pulsating,  the  optic  nerve  deeply  cupped  and  whitish  in 
colour,  the  visual  field  more  and  more  contracted,  and  the  sight  finally 
destroyed. 
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In  such  instances,  the  conrse  of  the  disease  may  be  so  insidions  that 
the  sight  of  the  eye  (if  the  other  is  perfect)  may  be  completely  lost, 
without  the  patient  being  aware  that  there  is  anything  the  matter  with 
it.  Perchance  he  closes  the  good  eye,  and  then  he  discovers  the  blind- 
ness of  the  other,  and  thus  often  supposes  that  the  vision  has  been 
suddenly  lost.  On  being  questioned,  he  may  perhaps  remember  that 
he  occasionally  experienced  slight  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  rheumatic ;  that  it  sometimes  became  a  little  flushed 
and  watery,  which  was  attributed  to  a  cold ;  but  otherwise  he  noticed 
nothing  peculiar.  This  may  not  only  occur  amongst  the  humbler 
classes,  following  pursuits  which  require  but  little  employment  of  the 
sight  in  reading,  sewing,  etc.,  as  amongst  labourers ;  but  it  may  even 
occur  amongst  men  of  Iiter0Ty  habits  and  avocations,  employed  for 
many  hours  daily  in  reading  and  writing. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  inflammatory  symptoms  show  them- 
selves during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  these  may  assume  an 
acute,  a  chronic,  or  an  intermittent  type.  They  present  the  same 
character  as  in  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  glaacoma ;  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  vision,  obscurations,  rainbows  round  a  candle,  augmentation  of 
tension,  dulness  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours,  etc.  Sometimes, 
however,  these  inflammatory  symptoms  may  not  appear  until  the 
disease  has  long  run  its  course,  and  the  sight  has  been  completely  lost. 
In  other  cases,  they  may  be  so  transitoiy  as  to  escape  our  observation, 
and  their  previous  existence  may  not  be  ascertained,  except  by  a  very 
close  examination  into  the  histoiy  of  the  case.  Where  manifest  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  are  apparently  wanting  in  a  case  of  glaucoma 
simplex,  the  condition  of  the  other  eye,  if  healthy,  should  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  then,  on  a  comparison  of  the  two,  we  may  often  detect 
slight  changes  in  the  colour  and  structure  of  the  iris,  and  slight  hazi- 
ness of  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  aflected  eye,  which,  but  for  this  com- 
parison, would  have  escaped  our  attention.  Von  Graef  e  also  points  out 
the  necessity  of  examining  such  patients  at  a  period  of  the  day  most 
favourable  for  the  observance  of  any  inflammatory  symptoms,  and 
points  out  the  fact  that  whilst  the  inflammatory  symptoms  in  iritis,  etc., 
particularly  the  deeper  injection,  become  commonly  more  apparent 
soon  after  sleep,  the  reverse  obtains  in  glaucoma,  for  here  they  become 
the  more  prominent  the  longer  the  patient  keeps  awake,  more  particu- 
larly if  he  remains  up  beyond  his  customary  time  for  retiring  to  bed. 
He  mentions  an  interesting  case,  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  transitory 
character  which  the  inflammatory  symptoms  may  occasionally  assume. 
The  right  eye  of  the  patient  in  question  ordinarily  presents  a  perfectly 
healthy  appearance,  but  for  several  years  past,  it  assumes  a  well-marked 
glaucomatous  condition  when  he  has  been  playing  cards  for  some  length 
of  time,  and  only  then.     On  such  occasions,  the  anterior  chamber  be- 
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comeu  shallower,  the  aqneoxis  humour  diffusely  clouded,  the  pupil  some- 
what dilated  and  sluggish,  the  retinal  veins  dilated,  particularl j  towards 
the  edge  of  the  optic  disc,  and  arterial  pulsation  may  be  produced  by 
the  faintest  pressure  upon  the  eyeball ;  together  with  these  symptoms, 
there  is  indistinctness  of  vision,  surrounding  objects  appearing  to  be 
covered  by  a  veil  or  cloud.  Not  till  the  following  morning  have  all 
these  symptoms  disappeared,  then  the  sight  is  again  normal  (No.  1  of 
Jagers-s  types  at  12  inches),  and  the  increase  in  the  tension  of  the 
eyeball,  which  was  very  manifest  during  the  attack,  is  no  longer 
appreciable. 

Glaucoma  simplex  as  a  rule  attacks  both  eyes,  almost  symmetrically, 
but  at  a  more  or  less  considerable  interval 

Haffmann  considers  that  glaucoma  simplex  is  identical  with  the 
premonitory  stage  of  glaucoma  of  Yon  Graefe,  and  maintaiuH  that  all 
the  symptoms  enumerated  as  existing  in  the  premonitory  stage,  are 
present  in  glaucoma  simplex ;  but  I  think  it  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance  to  maintain  the  existence  of  a  premonitory  stage,  for  we 
find,  after  aU,  that  its  course  is  generally  very  different  firom  that  of 
glaucoma  simplex.  The  premonitory  stage  may  exist  even  for  many 
yeai*s  without  producing  any  glaucomatous  changes  in  the  eye,  the 
symptoms  may  only  show  themselves  at  long  intervals,  and  in  their 
intermissions  the  eye  may  be  perfectly  healthy ;  or  they  may  recur  at 
more  frequent  intervals,  and  pass  over  into  acute  or  chronic  glauooma. 
In  other  cases,  they  may  pass  over  into  developed  glaucoma  after  only 
a  few  premonitory  attacks.  Besides  this,  we  find  that  the  most 
brilliant  results  of  iridectomy  are  to  be  expected  in  the  premonitory 
stage ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  glaucoma  simplex,  for  here 
the  results  of  iridectomy  differ  in  a  very  peculiar  and  important  manner. 

4— SECONDARY  OR  CONSECUTIVB  GLAUCOMA. 

We  find  that  certain  diseases  of  the  eye  may  in  their  progress 
become  complicated  with  glaucoma,  the  eye  then  presenting  glauco- 
matous symptoms  superadded  to  those  of  the  original  disease.  Indeed, 
according  to  Yon  Graefe,  there  is  hardly  any  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  eye  which  may  not  in  its  course  give  rise  to  secondary  glaucoma. 
This  is,  however,  far  more  apt  to  occur  in  those  diseases  which,  whilst 
running  their  typical  course,  are  prone  to  cause  fluctuations  in  the  eye 
tension,  than  in  those  in  which  the  latter  is  not  affected.  Thus  diffuse 
comeitis  becomes  more  frequently  complicated  with  secondary  glaucoma 
than  the  circumscribed  infiltration  of  the  cornea ;  and  the  equitorial 
choroiditis  accompanied  with  vitreous  opacities,  than  the  disseminated 
choroiditis.*  Amongst  the  diseases  in  which  secondary  glaucoma  most 
•  «Af.0.,"xv,3, 121. 
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frequently  snperrenes  are,  1.  DifEuse  comeitis,  and  anterior  staphyloma 
of  the  Gomea.  2.  IritiB  serosa,  and  iritis  complicated  with  considerable 
posterior  synechisa.  3.  Traumatic  cataract.  4.  Dislocation  of  the  lens. 
6.  Serous  choroiditis.  6.  Sclerectasia  posterior.  7.  Intra-ocular  tumours. 
8.  HsBmorrhagic  affections  of  the  retina. 

A  fuller  account  of  this  subject  will,  however,  be  found  in  the 
sections  in  which  these  different  diseases  are  treated.  With  regard  to 
the  secondary  glaucoma  supervening  upon  retinitis  apoplectica,  I  must, 
however,  briefly  caU  ihe  attention  of  the  reader  to  some  of  the  most 
important  points.  This  complication  is  particularly  met  with  in 
persons  beyond  middle  age,  of  a  very  full  habit,  and  affected  with  more 
or  less  extensive  sclerosis  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries.  The  disease 
commences  as  retinitis  apoplectica,  and  after  this  has  existed  for  from 
one  to  six  months  (Graefe),  secondary  glaucoma  supervenes,  which 
may  either  assume  a  very  pronounced  and  acutely  inflammatory  charac- 
ter, in  which  case  it  is  often  accompanied  by  the  most  intense  ciliary 
neuralgia.  The  field  of  vision  is  but  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  contracted, 
and  there  is  no  glaucomatous  excavation  nor,  as  a  rule,  arterial  pulsa- 
tion. Dr.  Hermann  Pagenstecher*  has  found  on  microscopical  ex- 
amination, that  in  these  cases  the  walls  of  the  retinal  vessels  are  greatly 
thickened  (sclerosis)  and  show  considerable  varicosities.  This  sclerosis 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  their  consequent  loss  of  elasticity  must, 
as  he  points  out,  have  an  important  effect  in  disturbing  the  circulation 
of  this  part  of  the  eye.  He  mentions  one  curious  case  of  haBmorrhagic 
glaucoma  which  was  evidently  of  sympathetic  origin,  as  it  improved 
very  greatly  and  rapidly  after  excision  of  the  other  eye.  Or  it  may 
appear  in  the  form  of  glaucoma  simplex,  the  increase  in  the  tension 
being  very  gradual,  acute  inflammatory  exacerbations  occurring  only 
at  a  later  stage.  The  disease  is  oft;en  accompanied  by  hsemorrhagic 
effusions  into  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humours ;  and  during  an  acute 
paroxysm  the  sight  may  be  suddenly  lost,  this  being  probably  due  to  a 
haBmorrhagic  detachment  of  the  retina.  Von  Graefe  points  out  the 
fact,  that  in  such  cases  the  application  of  atropine  may  accelerate  the 
outbreak  of  the  glauconia.t     He  also  states  that  in  two-thirds  of  the 

•  "A.f.O.,"xTii,2,98. 

t  That  atropine  will  Bometimes  cause  an  outbreak  of  glaucoma  in  oases  of  intra- 
ocular tumour,  and  acute  exacerbations  in  chronic  glaucoma,  was  pointed  out  by 
Von  Graefe,  in  "  A.  f.  0.,"  xir,  2, 117.  Dr.  Derby,  of  Boston,  has  also  related  two 
cases  in  which  the  instillation  of  atropine  was  directlj  followed  by  an  outbreak  of 
acute  glaucoma  ("Transactions  of  American  Ophthalmological  Society,"  1869).  I 
have  likewise  met  with  a  few  such  instances.  In  one  case,  the  patient  had  lost  the 
left  eye  from  chronic  glaucoma,  and,  complaining  of  slight  premonitory  symptoms  in 
the  rificht,  atropine  was  applied  to  the  latter.  I  briefly  examined  the  eye  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  and  within  24  hours  a  seyere  attack  of  acute  glaucoma  occurred. 
These  facts  should  warn  us  not  to  employ  atropine  unnecessarily,  to  be  careful  as  to 
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cases  of  glaaooma  supeirening  on  hsBmorrhagio  retimtis,  the  ontbreak 
occurred  between  the  fonrth  and  the  tenth  week  after  the  first  func- 
tional disturbance  of  the  eye.  Hence,  the  longer  the  tenth  week  has 
passed,  the  less  chance  is  there  of  secondary  glaucoma. 

But  glaucoma  may  also  complicate  diseases  which  stand  in  no  causal 
relation  to  it.  Thus  it  may  supervene  upon  senile  cataract  or  upon 
cerebral  amaurosis.  In  the  former  case,  the  cataract  should  never  be 
removed  at  the  same  time  that  the  iridectomy  is  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  glaucoma,  for  in  case  any  vitreous  humour  should  be  lost  during 
the  extraction  of  the  lens,  it  might  very  easily  give  rise  to  severe  intra- 
ocular haemorrhage.  Some  months  should  elapse  between  the  two 
operations,  in  order  that  the  improvement  in  the  circulation,  tension, 
and  nutrition  of  the  eye  may  become  thoroughly  established.* 

6.— OPHTHALMOSCOPIC  SYMPTOMS  OP  GLAUCOMA. 

The  characteristic  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  of  glaucoma  are — 
pulsation  of  the  central  vessels  of  the  retina,  and  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve  (vide  p.  436). 

The  stasis  in  the  venous  circulation  of  the  retina  is  often  very 
considerable,  the  veins  are  dilated  and  tortuous,  the  smaller  veinlets 
assuming  a  corkscrew  appearance;  if  the  stasis  be  very  great,  the 
larger  venous  branches  may  even  show  peculiar  bead-like  swellings. 
This  is,  however,  very  rare.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  there  was 
a  distinct  tendency  to  these  swellings,  but  liebreich  figures  a  case,  in 
his  ** Atlas  d* Ophthalmoscopies  in  which  it  existed  in  the  most  marked 
manner.  After  diminution  of  the  pathological  increase  in  the  intra- 
ocular tension,  the  stagnation  in  the  venous  circulation  ceases,  the 
calibre  of  the  veins  diminishes  in  size,  and  they  lose  their  tortuosity. 
For  instance,  after  the  performance  of  iridectomy  and  the  consequent 
diminution  in  the  tension  of  the  eyeball,  we  frequently  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the   change  in   the  venous   circulation.      Thus, 

it8  extreme  purity,  and  to  make  any  opbthalmosoopic  examination  as  brief  and  as 
little  trying  to  the  eje  as  possible. 

*  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  glaucoma  may  also,  in  rare  instances,  become 
developed  in  an  eye  in  which  the  lens  is  absent,  and  this,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Bydel  ("  fiericht  uber  die  Wiener  Augenklimk,"  p.  155),  is  an  important  point  wiUi 
regard  to  the  theoiy  that  the  beneficial  efiect  of  the  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  is  due 
to  its  relief  of  the  irritation  and  teazing  of  the  ins,  which  occur  when  the  latter, 
together  with  the  lens,  is  pressed  forwards  owing  to  the  increased  intra-ocular  ten- 
sion. Now,  in  two  oases  of  glaucoma  in  eyes  without  a  lens,  the  anterior  chamber 
was  deep  and  the  iris  lying  in  its  normal  plane,  so  that  there  could  be  no  question 
of  its  being  teazed  or  irritated  by  pressure.  Heymann  also  reports  some  cases  of 
glaucoma  becoming  developed  in  eyes  in  which  the  lens  was  absent  (*'  £1.  Monats.,** 
1867). 
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extensive  retinal  ecchymoses  are  perhaps  met  with,  and  the  veins, 
which,  before  the  operation,  were  very  dilated  and  swollen,  are  now 
much  diminished  in  size  and  paler.  The  retinal  arteries  in  glancoma 
appear  very  thin  and  small,  and  much  paler  than  in  the  normal  eye. 

Whilst  spontaneous  venons  pulsation  (vide  p.  344)  may  occur  in 
normal  eyes,  spontaneous  arterial  pulsation'  is  only  observed  if  the 
intra-ocular  tension  is  markedly  increased,  or  in  cases  of  insufficiency 
of  the  aortic  valves.  The  arterial  pulsation  is  synchronous  with  the 
radial  pulse,  but  slightly  later  than  the  carotid  pulsation.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  disc,  and  presents  a  rapid  to-and-fro  movement,  and  a 
rhythmical  filling  and  emptying  of  the  arteries.  The  arterial  diastole 
takes  less  time  than  the  systole,  and  is  characterised  by  a  rapid,  jerky 
entrance  of  a  column  of  blood  into  a  previously  empty  vessel. 

6.— ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES  OF  THE  GLAUCO- 
MATOUS  PROCESS. 

The  true  nature  and  cause  of  the  glaucomatous  process  are  still 
involved  in  some  obscurity  and  doubt.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  glaucoma  there  are  marked  inflammatory  symptoms,  but  it  must  be 
freely  admitted  that  we  do  sometimes,  although  far  more  rarely,  meet 
with  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex,  in  which  no  inflammatory  symptoms 
can  be  detected.  Indeed  it  is  the  latter  fact  which  causes  all  the  diffi- 
culty, for  we  can  easily  explain  the  increased  tension,  and  all  the 
symptoms  which  follow  in  its  train,  as  due  to  an  inflammatory  origin ; 
but  we  cannot  as  satisfactorily  explain  what  constitutes  the  primary 
cause  of  the  increased  tension  in  glaucoma  simplex,  which  leads  to  the 
gradual  loss  of  sight  from  excavation  and  degeneration  of  the  optic 
nerve  without  any  appearance  of  inflammation.  In  the  inflammatory 
forms  of  glancoma,  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  is  chiefly  in  the  uveal 
tract,  the  choroid,  ciliary  body,  and  the  iris.  But  other  structures,  such 
as  the  cornea,  sclerotic,  and  retina  may  subsequently  become  involved. 
This  irido-choroiditis  causes  an  increase  of  scrosity,  more  especially  in 
the  vitreous  humour,  and  an  augmentation  of  the  intra-ocular  tension ; 
the  latter  giving  rise  to  all  the  glaucomatous  symptoms  described  above. 
Together  with  this  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
there  exists  in  glaucoma  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  absorption,  and 
this  may  explain  why  these  serons  efiusions  are  not  removed,  as  in  other 
forms  of  choroiditis,  by  an  increased  activity  of  the  absorbents.  Atten- 
tion has  been  called  by  some  writers  to  the  fact,  that  the  sclerotic 
appears  peculiarly  rigid  and  unyielding  in  glaucoma,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  this  is  not  unfreqnently  congenital  or  hereditary,  and 
may  form  a  predisposing  element  to  glaucoma.  Now,  if  snch  an 
abnormal  rigidity  of  the  sclerotic  exists,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
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any  rapid,  though  slight  angmentation  in  yolmne  of  the  contents  of  the 
eyeball,  most  not  only  give  rise  to  a  disproportionate  increase  in  the 
intra-ocnlar  tension,  but  must  also  augment  the  tendency  to  stagna- 
tion in  the  blood-vessels.  Goccius  has  foxmd  in  a  case  of  glaucoma, 
that  the  sclerotic  had  undergone  fatty  metamorphosis,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  affection  of  the  sclerotic  may  perhaps  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  increased  intra-ocular  tension.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
rigidity  of  the  sclerotic  plays  a  very  important  part  in  glaucoma.  For 
we  find  that  in  youthful  individuals,  in  whom  the  sclerotic  is  more 
elastic  and  yielding,  an  increase  of  the  intra-ocular  tension,  dependent 
upon  some  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract,  may  exist  for  some  time 
without  exerting  any  deleterious  effect  upon  the  optic  nerve  or  retina. 
The  sclerotic  perhaps  yields  a  little,  as  a  whole,  before  this  increased 
tension  and  adapts  itself  to  it,  or  it  may  become  slightly  bulged  at  a 
certain  point ;  whereas,  in  older  persons,  in  whom  the  sclerotic  is  more 
firm,  rig^d,  and  unyielding,  the  existence  of  an  increase  in  the  intra- 
ocular tension  is  much  more  dangerous,  for  it  soon  causes  the  least 
resistant  tissue  (in  this  case  the  optic  nerve)  to  yield  before  it,  and 
become  excavated.  Von  Graefe  attaches  very  great  importance  to  the 
part  played  by  the  sclerotic  in  the  pathogenesis  of  glaucoma,  especially 
glaucoma  simplex.  With  reference  to  this  point  he  says  :• — "  The 
very  fact  that  in  glaucoma  simplex  inflammatory  processes  do  not 
supervene,  harmonises  with  the  supposition  that  the  primary  cause  of 
the  disease  is  furnished  by  some  tissue,  in  which  the  interchange  of 
material  is  slow,  and  a  certain  degree  of  vascular  torpidity  exists.'* 

.  .  •  .  *'  Just  as  in  other  disturbances  of  innervation,  our  atten- 
tion is  being  more  and  more  directed  to  those  portions  of  the  course  of 
the  nerves,  in  which  their  free  action  is  threatened  by  an  osseous  or 
tendinous  point  of  transit  (as  we  now  attribute  numerous  forms  of 
neuralgia  and  paralysis  to  periosteal  irritation  at  these  points)  ;  it 
appears  to  me  that,  with  regard  to  the  ciliary  nerves,  it  is  just  their 
passage  through  the  sclerotic  which  demands  the  most  careful  study. 
I  should  not  be  inclined  to  suspect  senile  rigidity  or  pathological  con- 
traction of  the  sclerotic  (whether  this  be  diffuse  or  limited  to  certain 
points)  as  causing  glaucoma,  from  its  giving  rise  to  a  direct  compres- 
sion of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball,  or  to  narrowing  or  occlusion  of  the 
venous  emissaries;  but  rather  because  the  nerves,  containing  the 
secretory  filaments,  which  pass  through  it,  thus  suffer  a  certain  impedi- 
ment in  their  function,  which  must  weigh  in  the  scale." 

When  considering  the  different  forms  of  glaucoma,  we  had  frequent 
occasion  to  point  out  the  great  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms.  We  saw  that  in  acute  glaucoma,  the  inflammation 
might  be  very  severe  during  the  first  attack,  but  that  after  its  sub- 

•  "A.  £.0.,"  XT,  3,210. 
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sidence,  tlie  inflammatoiy  exacerbations  might  assnine  an  insidious, 
chronic  character,  and  the  disease  gradually  pass  over  into  glaucoma 
absolutum,  without  the  recurrence  of  any  acute  attack.  Again,  that  in 
the  chronic  form  the  inflammatory  symptoms  might,  at  the  outset,  be 
but  little  marked,  but  that  in  the  course  of  the  disease  acute  exacer- 
bations, even  of  a  very  severe  character,  might  show  themselves.  In 
the  third  form  (glaucoma  simplex),  it  was  stated  that  the  disease  might 
occasionally  run  its  course  without  the  apparent  occurrence  of  any 
inflammatory  symptoms — the  eyeball  becoming  stony  hard,  the  optic 
nerve  deeply  excavated,  the  sight  destroyed — ^but  the  refractive  media 
remaining  perfectly  clear.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  glaucoma 
simplex,  inflammatory  symptoms,  of  varying  severity,  do  show  them- 
selves during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Now,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  glaucoma  simplex  may  occasionally  run  its  course  without  the 
apparent  presence  of  any  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  on  account  of 
the  increased  tension  being  sometimes  the  first  manifest  symptom  of 
the  disease,  it  has  been  supposed  by  Bonders  that  the  inflammation  is 
not  the  integral  part  of  the  glaucomatous  process,  but  only  a  compli- 
cation, which,  though  occurring  in  the  majority  of  cases,  need  not 
necessarily  be  always  present.  He  considers  the  increase  in  the  intra- 
ocular tension  as  the  essence  of  the  disease,  and,  therefore,  the  glau- 
coma simplex,  which  runs  its  course  without  any  inflammatory  symptoms, 
as  the  primordial  type  of  the  disease  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation  which  shows  itself  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
glaucoma  is  but  a  complication,  which  is  of  secondary  importance,  and 
not  necessary  to  the  glaucomatous  process.  He,  therefore,  speaks  of 
glaucoma  simplex,  and  glaucoma  cum  ophthalmii.  The  anomaly  in 
the  secretion  of  the  fluids  of  the  eye  he  thinks  due  to  an  abnormal 
irritation  of  the  nerves  regulating  the  intra-ocnlar  secretion.  Now 
from  some  very  interesting  and  ingenious  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Wegner  ("A.  f  0.,"  xii,  2, 1),  it  appears  certain  that  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  of  the  iris,  and  in  all  probability  those  of  the  choroid  also,  are 
fbmished  by  the  sympathetic.  He  found  in  experiments  upon  rabbits 
that  a  division  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  leads  to  a  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  of  the  iris  and  choroid,  and  a  diminution  of  the  intra-ocular 
pressure.  It  may  consequently  be  assumed  that  irritation  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  would  produce  an  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  pressure. 
But,  as  Wegner  states,  the  latter  experiment  is  extremely  difficult 
and  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  regulating  the  degree 
of  irritation  with  sufficient  delicacy.  The  intimate  relation  between 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  supplying  the  eyeball  and  the  sympa- 
thetic, easily  explains  how  an  irritation  of  the  former  may  be  reflected 
to  the  sympathetic,  and  thus  cause  an  hypersecretion  of  fluid  within  the 
eye,  and  an  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  pressure.     In  this  way  the  cases 
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of  glanooma  complex  are  readDy  explained.  Snoh  cases  have  been 
observed  by  Hutchinson*  and  Homer.f  In  one  case  of  Homer's  the 
attacks  of  neuralgia  were  simnltaneoosly  accompanied  by  glaacomatons 
symptoms.  The  nameroos  and  very  interesting  experiments  performed 
by  Drs.  v.  Hippel  and  Grunhagen^  on  animals,  chiefly  rabbits  and  cats, 
have  shown  that  the  fifth  nerve  exercises  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
intra-ocular  tension,  and  it  would  appear  that  its  action  is  twofold : 
1.  It  directly  dilates  the  vessels  going  to  the  eye ;  2.  It  gives  rise  to 
an  increased  efiusion  of  fluid  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  a 
&ct  which  is  proved  by  the  persistent  increase  in  the  eye-tension. 
They  found  that  the  third  nerve  only  in  so  far  influences  the  intra- 
ocular tension,  as  it  causes  contraction  of  the  external  muscles  of  the 
eye ;  and  that  the  sympathetic  exerts  no  influence  whatever. 

Dr.  Adamiuk,§  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  very  strongly  the 
opinion  that  the  intra-ocular  tension  depends  upon  the  lateral  pressure 
in  the  vascular  system,  and  is  solely  influenced  by  the  sympathetic. 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  inflammatory  glaucoma  (glaucomatous 
ophthalmia)  cannot  occur  primarily  in  a  hitherto  healthy  eye,  that  an 
increase  in  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  pre-existed ;  that,  in  fact,  glau- 
coma simplex  had  existed,  perhaps  quite  unknown  to  the  patient,  and 
that  the  inflammation  supervened  upon  this.  But  we  sometimes  meet 
with  cases  of  acute  glaucoma  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  increased 
tension,  or  any  other  glaucomatous  symptom,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  disease.  Thus  Von  Graefe  mentions  cases  in  which  he  has  ope- 
rated for  glaucoma  upon  the  one  eye,  the  other  being  at  the  time  of 
operation  of  quite  a  normal  degree  of  tension ;  and  yet  the  latter  was 
goon  after  attacked  by  glaucoma,  in  one  case  even  by  glaucoma  ful- 
minans.  He  thinks,  moreover,  that  the  mere  increase  of  tension  should 
not  be  allowed  to  constitute  a  premonitory  stage,  for  even  a  consider- 
able increase  of  tension  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  period  without  the 
appearance  of  other  glaucomatous  symptoms.  In  families  in  which 
glaucoma  is  hereditary,  an  increased  resistance,  often  of  a  marked 
degree,  exists  even  in  infancy,  and  the  disease  may  not  show  itself  till 
middle  age,  or  even  not  all. 

The  question  whether  the  inflammation  be  but  of  secondary  import- 
ance or  not,  is  one  of  much  consequence.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in 
those  cases  (although  they  are  but  rare)  in  which  we  find  the  glauco- 
matous disease  running  its  course  without  any,  even  the  slightest, 
symptom  of  inflammation ;  for  if  this  be  possible,  then,  indeed,  we  can- 
not look  upon  the  inflammatory  symptoms  as  the  sine  qud  non  of  the 
disease. 

•  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  iv  and  v.  t  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xii,  2. 

J  "  KL  Monatabl.,"  1868,  384 ;  yide  alao  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xiv,  8, 219,  and  xv,  1,  265. 

§  "£1.  MonaUbl.,"  1868,  892. 
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With  regard  to  this  subject  of  the  origin  of  glaucoma  simplex,  Von 
Graefe*  has  recently  expressed  his  opinion  in  the  following  terms: 
— "  If  the  principal  doubts  as  to  the  theory  of  glaucoma  formerly  found 
their  chief  support  in  the  supposition  that  the  same  cause  which  kindles 
the  inflammatory  changes  of  the  typical  glaucoma,  also  g^ves  rise  to  the 
simple  increase  of  tension,  these  doubts  have  now  fallen  into  the  back- 
ground, partly  on  account  of  our  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
evolution  of  the  secondary  glaucomas,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
modifications  which  have  very  lately  been  made  in  the  theory  of  inflam- 
mation. For  if  we  observe  in  a  certain  form  of  secondary  glaucoma, 
for  instance  after  dislocation  of  the  lens,  to-day  a  simple  increase  of  the 
tension,  to-morrow  inflammatory  cloudiness  of  the  refracting  media, 
and  thus  both  appearing  alternately,  according  to  the  more  energetic 
action  of  the  cause  {e.g.,  the  more  considerable  movements  of  the  lens), 
we  must  surely  be  convinced  of  the  identity  in  the  nature  of  both  forms, 
and  of  the  existence  of  diflerences  varying  simply  in  degree,  according 
to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  caase ;  for  if  it  is  admitted  that  the 
form  of  glaucoma  which  commences  with  opacity  of  the  media  is  inflam- 
matory, I  think  we  cannot  deny  this  nature  to  the  other,  which  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  it,  although  for  the  sake  of  distii^ction  this  may  very 
well  be  termed  *  the  non-inflammatory*  or  *  simply  secretory.'  But 
still  more  is  the  supposition  of  a  diflerence  purely  of  degree  strengthened 
by  the  theory  of  inflammation  advanced  by  Cohnheim,  which  once 
more  brings  the  essence  of  inflammation  within  the  territory  of 
abnormal  secretion.  If,  through  the  influence  of  some  cause  which 
suddenly  and  powerfully  aflects  the  vascular  system,  a  considerable 
efiusion  of  cell-elements  takes  place  into  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  a  visible 
opacity  is  thereby  produced.  Whereas  if  the  admixture  is  less  con- 
siderable, and  takes  place  under  a  more  tardy  and  less  intense  action 
of  the  cause,  the  transparency  of  the  media  need  not  be  visibly  afiected. 
In  such  instances  it  often  only  requires  a  very  slight  additional  impulse, 
e.^.,  the  congestion  arising  during  the  process  of  digestion,  to  increase 
the  opacity  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  apparent.**  He  is  therefore 
of  opinion  that  we  must  presume  that  in  glaucoma  sim j)lex  there  exists 
in  the  eye  2^  permanent  stimulus,  and  must  consider  it  to  be — from  the 
exact  similarity  of  its  course  and  of  the  results  of  treatment — a 
secondary  glaucom^a  dependent  upon  a  varying,  or  at  least  not  uniformly 
localized  intra-ocular  cause.  This  intra-ocular  cause  is,  however,  still 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  but  it  seems  that  special  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  condition  of  the  sclerotic,  both  in  clinical  and  anatomical 
investigations.t 

He  thinks  that  in  the  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex  a  lengthened  obser- 
vation will  generally  show  us  that  transitory  inflammatory  exacerbations 
•  "  A.  f.  0.,"  XV,  8, 198.  t  Ibid.,  211. 
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(perliapfl  of  a  very  ephemeral  nature)  do  mostly  occor.  Snch  exacer- 
bations may  be  bnt  very  slightly  marked,  and  easily  escape  the  attention 
of  the  patient  or  his  medical  attendant ;  or  they  may  bnt  occnr  at 
certain  periods,  or  be  produced  only  by  certain  canses,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  mentioned  above,  in  which  they  only  came  on  whenever  the 
patient  played  at  cards.  The  absence  of  any  externally  visible  symp- 
toms of  vascularity  is  no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  internal  inflam- 
mation, for  the  ophthalmoscope  constantly  reveals  to  ns  the  presence 
of  even  considerable  inflammation  of  the  choroid  and  retins^  without 
the  existence  of  any  increased  vascalarity  of  the  external  tonics  of  the 
eyeball.  The  haziness  of  the  aqneons  and  vitreons  hnmonrs,  which 
may  arise  dnring  such  an  ephemeral  exacerbation,  may  likewise  be  so 
slight  and  delicate  as  to  escape  detection  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  for 
we  know  that  fine  diffuse  opacities  of  the  aqueons  humour  are  often 
quite  invisible  by  transmitted  light.* 

Glancoma  is  a  disease  of  old  age,  being  most  frequently  met  with 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  60,  but  it  may  occnr  even  at  a  mnch  later 
period ;  it  is  but  seldom  observed  in  early  life  or  before  the  age  of  30. 
Yon  Graef  e  believes  that  the  predisposition  of  old  age  to  glancoma  is 
chiefly  dne  to  two  causes  :t  1.  The  same  degree  of  increased  tension 
more  quickly  produces  an  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  in  old  persons ; 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  resistance  of  the 
papilla.  2.  The  increase  of  tension  becomes,  ccBteris  paribus,  more 
quickly  developed  in  old  age,  which  is  very  likely  due  to  the  6Bkct  that 
the  secretory  filaments  contained  in  the  ciliary  nerves  are  in  a  condition 
more  prone  to  irritation,  when  they  pass  through  a  rigid  senile  sclerotic, 
than  when  they  travevse  a  more  youthfully  yielding  sclerotic.  This 
hypothesis  would  also  tend  to  explain  the  feuct  that  glaucoma  occurs 
more  frequently  in  hypermetropic  than  in  myopic  eyes,  as  without 
doubt  the  sclerotic  is  more  rigid,  especially  at  the  point  where  the 
ciliary  nerves  pass  through  it,  in  hypermetropes  than  myopes. 

Females  appear  to  be  much  more  subject  to  glaucoma  than  males, 
and  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  soon  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation. 
We  find  that  the  males  who  are  attacked  by  glaucoma  frequently  suffer 
from  gout  or  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  are  often  subject  to 
hemorrhoids.  There  is  no  doubt  that  glaucoma,  especially  the  inflam- 
matory, may  be  hereditary,  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the 
eyes  of  the  individual  members  of  families  in  which  this  disease  is 
hereditary,  often  show,  even  in  early  life,  a  peculiar  increase  in  the 
tension,  and  rigidity  of  the  sclerotic ;  and  these  symptoms  may  exist 
for  many  years  without  any  glaucomatous  outbreak.     Yon  Graefe^  has 

*  For  further  information  upon  this  interesting  and  important  subject,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Von  Graefe's  and  Dr.  HafiEmann's  papers  on  Glaucoma,  "  A.  t  O./* 
Tiii,  2.  t  " A.  f.  O,"  XT,  8,  230.  J  Ibid.,  228. 
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remarked  the  intereBting  &ct  that  when  already  Beyeral  generations 
have  been  affected  with  glancoma,  the  ontbreak  occnrs  earlier,  in  the 
middle,  or  even  the  first  period  of  life.  In  some  of  these  cases  of  here- 
ditary glanooma,  the  premonitory  stage  may  last  for  8,  10,  or  even  16 
years. 

We  have  stated  that  glancoma  may  appear  as  a  primary  or  a 
secondary  disease.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  occnr  after  severe 
external  injuries,  or  without  any  apparent  external  or  internal  cause. 
It  always  attacks  one  eye  first,  and  may  remain  confined  to  this ;  but 
when  once  the  one  eye  has  become  affected  by  glaucoma,  there  is  a 
great  tendency  in  the  disease  to  invade  the  other  also.  We  must, 
therefore,  always  prepare  such  a  patient  for  the  eventuality — the  great 
likelihood  even — of  the  other  eye  becoming  also  affected.  By  careful 
and  judicious  treatment,  and  by  abstinence  from  excessive  fatigue  and 
exertion  of  the  eye,  much  may  be  done  to  retard  the  attack,  and  to 
break  its  force.  The  nature  of  the  glaucomatous  process  in  the  first  eye 
is  generally  no  criterion  as  to  the  form  which  may  occnr  in  the  other. 
We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  first  eye  may  be  suffering  from  glaucoma 
simplex,  or  chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma,  and  the  other  be  attacked 
by  the  acute  form,  or  even  by  glaucoma  fulminans.  The  time  which 
may  intervene  before  the  second  eye  becomes  affected  varies  greatly ; 
sometimes  a  few  days  only  elapse,  in  other  cases  many  months,  or  even 
years.  In  the  secondary  glaucoma  which  may  supervene  upon  another 
affection  (traumatic  cataract,  irido-choroiditis,  etc.),  this  disposition  to 
extension  of  the  disease  to  the  other  eye  is  far  less  than  in  the  primary 
form ;  but  still  such  a  tendency  does  exist,  and  may  be  called  into 
activity  by  any  injury  to,  or  operation  upon,  the  sound  eye. 

7.— PROGNOSIS  OF  GLAUCOMA,  ETC. 

If  the  disease  be  left  to  itself,  or  be  treated  by  inefficient  remedies, 
the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable,  as  it  leads  sooner  or  later  to 
destruction  of  sight.  The  old  treatment,  which  consisted  in  leeching, 
cupping,  mercury,  opium,  etc.,  fails,  and  is  sure  to  fail,  in  staying  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  The  acute  iuflammatory  attack  may  subside 
under  the  use  of  these  remedies,  or  even  without  any  treatment  what- 
ever ;  the  inflammatory  symptoms  may  diminish,  the  refractive  media 
again  become  transparent,  the  sight  restored,  and  the  patient  and  his 
medical  attendant  may  deceive  themselves  with  the  fond  hope  that  the 
dangerous  disease  has  passed  away  and  is  cured.  But  this  is  not  so. 
Sooner  or  later  the  eye  again  becomes  attacked,  perhaps  by  acute  ex- 
acerbations, perhaps  by  insidious  chronic  inflammations,  which  gradually 
lead  to  total  and  irremediable  blindness.  « 

The  chief  and  most  important  indication  in  the  treatment  is  the 
diminution  of  the  abnormally  increased  intra-ocular  tension,  for  as 
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long  as  this  exists  we  cannot  hope  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Paracentesis  of  the  cornea  has  long  ago  been  tried  in  the  treatment  of 
glancoma,  and  has  lately  been  again  strongly  recommended  as  a  cure 
for  this  disease ;  bnt  we  know  that  its  effect  is  bat  transient,  that  it 
relieves  the  intra-ocalar  tension  for  a  short  time,  bat  that  this  relief 
is  not  permanent,  for  the  latter  (as  well  as  other  glaacomatoas 
symptoms)  soon  manifests  itself  again.  Division  of  the  ciliary  mnscle 
(as  it  has  been  termed)  has  also  been  mach  vaanted  as  a  care  for 
glaacoma.  That  it  may  temporarily  relieve  tension  by  caasing  the 
escape  of  the  aqaeoas  and  perhaps  of  some  of  the  vitreons  hamoar, 
cannot  be  denied ;  bat  tapping  the  anterior  chamber  will  do  the  same 
thing.  If  a  considerable  amonnt  of  vitreons  hamoar  flows  off,  the 
tension  may  even  be  permanently  diminished.  Bat  the  escape  of 
vitreoas  in  glaacoma  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  not  to  be 
desired  or  conrted ;  for  we  find  that  the  loss  of  vitreoas  (for  instance, 
in  the  operation  of  extraction  of  cataract)  generally  renders  the  eye 
more  prone  to  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  choroid,  accom- 
panied by  opacities  of  the  vitreoas  hamoar,  etc.  At  present  no  evidence 
has  been  bronght  forward  by  the  sapporters  of  this  operation  that  woald 
permit  of  oar  placing  it  side  by  side  with  iridectomy  in  the  treatment  of 
glaacoma. 

More  recently  tbe  incision  of  the  sclerotic  (sclerotomy)  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  sabstitate  for  iridectomy  in  some  cases  of  glaa- 
coma, and  has  been  chiefly  recommended  by  De  Wecker*  and 
Qnaglino.t  The  former  now  performs  the  operation  as  follows : — ^With 
a  narrow  Graefe's  knife  he  makes  the  pnnctare  and  coanter-panctare 
exactly  as  in  his  operation  for  extraction  of  cataract  (p.  289)  ;  bat  in 
withdrawing  the  knife  he  leaves  the  central  part  of  the  flap  standing, 
which  diminishes  the  tendency  to  prolapse  of  the  iris.  He  has  tried 
it  seven  times  in  cases  of  absolnte  glaacoma  accompanied  by  intense 
pain ;  the  latter  was  stopped  and  the  eye  tension  diminished.  Qnaglino 
makes  the  incision  in  the  sclerotic  (aboat  2  millimetres  from  the  cornea) 
with  a  very  wide  iridectomy  knife,  and  in  withdrawing  it  very  slowly 
he  presses  the  back  of  the  blade  somewhat  against  the  iris,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent prolapse  of  the  latter.  1£  a  portion  of  iris  shoald  protrude,  it 
mast  be  gently  replaced ;  bat  if  it  shoald  protrude  again,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  excise  it  than  to  irritate  the  iris  by  repeated 
attempts  to  replace  it.  I  think  that  the  operation  must  be  tried  much 
more  extensively  before  we  can*  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion  as  to  its 
relative  value. 

•  "  Zl.  MonatsbL,"  1871,  p.  805 ;  and  "  Annales  d'OouUstique,"  Mars— Arril, 
1872. 

t  "  Annali  di  Ottalmologia,"  p.  200, 1871 ;  Tide  alao  a  paper  read  at  the  Ophthal- 
mological  Congress  held  in  London,  1872. 
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Iridectomy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  proved  to  diminish  (and  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  permanently)  the  abnormally  increased 
intra-ocular  tension.  The  admirable  results  of  this  operation  in  the 
treatment  of  glaucoma  have  long  admitted  of  no  doubt,  tested  and 
endorsed  as  they  have  been  by  most  of  the  distinguished  oculists  of 
Europe. 

Some  opposers  of  the  operation  have,  apparently,  thought  that  its 
supporters  claimed  for  it  the  power  of  restoring  sight  in  all  cases  of 
glaucoma,  whatever  their  stage  or  nature  might  be.  But  none  of  its 
advocates  have  ever  done  this;  they  have  only  upheld  its  curative 
powers  in  those  cases  in  which  irreparable  changes  in  the  structures  of 
the  eye  had  not  yet  taken  place.  The  extent  of  the  benefit  which  may 
be  expected  from  iridectomy  will,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  stage  and 
form  of  the  disease,  in  which  it  is  had  recourse  to.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  sooner  the  operation  is  performed  when  the 
premonitory  symptoms  have  become  marked  and  frequent,  or  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  the  better ;  so  that  the  affection  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  produce  material  changes  in  the  structures  of  the  organ. 
Let  us  now  shortly  consider  what  prognosis  may  generally  be  given  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  iridectomy  in  the  various  stages  and  forms  of 
glaucoma. 

The  Premonitory  Stage, — ^As  long  as  the  premonitory  symptoms  only 
occur  at  distant  intervals  and  the  intermissions  are  complete,  the  eye 
returning  to  its  normal  condition  during  the  intervals,  we  may  postpone 
the  operation  with  safety.  We  should,  however,  warn  the  patient 
against  any  excessive  fatigue  or  exertion  of  the  eyes,  and  their  exposure 
to  very  bright  light  or  rapid  changes  of  temperature ;  against  every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  may  produce  hypersemia  and  irritation  of  the  organ, 
and  which  may  thus  hasten  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  He  must 
also  abstain  from  excesses  of  every  kind.  But  the  system  of  lowering 
and  starving  patients  suffering  from  glaucoma  is  not  advisable,  indeed 
oft«n  most  injurious,  more  particularly  if  they  are  elderly,  and  have 
been  very  free  livers.  Such  patients  should  be  placed  upon  an  easily 
digestible,  nourishing,  and  even  perhaps  generous  diet,  and  should 
be  permitted  a  moderate  allowance  of  stimulants,  the  quantity  being 
regulated  by  their  former  habits  and  the  condition  of  their  general 
health. 

If  the  intermissions  are  no  longer  complete,  but  there  are  only 
remissions  of  the  symptoms ;  if  the  periodic  obscurations,  the  ciliary 
neuralgia,  the  iridizations,  occur  at  short  intervals  of  a  day  or  two  ;  if 
the  eccentric  vision  becomes  impaired  and  the  field  contracted,  the 
vessels  congested,  and  the  eyeball  tense,  it  would  be  daugerous  to  delay 
the  operation  any  longer.  The  acute  attack  is  then  probably  imminent, 
and  we  cannot  fortell  what  its  severity  may  be,  and  whether  it  may 
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not  burst  forth  in  a  yery  acute  form,  even  that  of  glaucoma  fulminans, 
and  rapidly  lead  to  such  serious  lesions  of  the  structures  as  greatly  to 
imperil,  or  even  to  spoil,  the  integrity  of  the  organ,  before  operative 
aid  can  be  obtained.  But  there  is  another  reason  why  we  should  not 
wait  for  the  acute  outbreak  of  the  disease,  for  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
it  will  occur,  as  the  affection  may  gradually,  and  perhaps  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, pass  over  into  chronic  glaucoma  with  excavation  of  the  optic 
nerve,  accompanied  by  such  a  deterioration  of  the  retina  and  other 
tissues  that  the  operation  may  then  prove  of  but  little  avail.  If  iridec- 
tomy is  performed  during  the  premonitory  stage,  when  the  symptoms 
become  marked  and  the  attacks  frequent,  but  before  any  structural 
changes  have  taken  place,  the  prognosis  is  most  favourable,  for  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested,  and  the  sight  of  the  eye  saved. 

In  acule  inflawmatory  glaucoma  the  prognosis  is  also  &vourable,  if 
the  operation  is  only  performed  sufficiently  early.  If  the  impairment 
of  vision  increases  very  rapidly,  if  the  sight  is  already  diminished  to  a 
mere  quantitative  perception  of  light,  or  if  the  visual  field  is  much 
contracted,  the  delay  of  the  operation  would  be  most  dangerous,  and  it 
should  be  performed  at  once.  We  may  generally  expect  a  nearly 
perfect  result  if  iridectomy  be  had  recourse  to  within  a  fortnight  after 
the  outbreak  of  acute  glaucoma ;  always  remembering,  however,  that 
at  least  good  quantitative  perception  of  light  must  still  be  present. 
But  we  should  never  voluntarily  wait  so  long,  as  there  is  always  a  risk 
that  during  the  delay  the  tissues  may  undergo  serious  changes.  Yon 
Oraefe  lays  particular  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  the  immediate  necessity 
for  the  operation  depends  less  upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  the  acuteness  of  the  pain,  or  the  amount  of  increased  ten- 
sion, than  upon  the  state  of  the  vision.  If  this  be  not  greatly  impaired, 
if  the  patient  is  still  able  to  read  large  type,  the  operation  may  be  post- 
poned, if  it  be  necessary,  for  a  day  or  two.  But  in  the  interim,  the 
patient  must  be  closely  and  anxiously  watched,  and  if  rapid  diminution 
of  vision  occurs,  no  further  delay  must  be  permitted.  Sometimes  the 
question  may  arise,  whether  a  patient  suffering  from  an  attack  of  acute 
glaucoma  may  be  permitted,  if  necessary,  to  undertake  a  journey  in 
order  to  have  the  operation  performed,  or  whether  he  may  be  safely 
allowed  to  wait  until  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  the  eye  has 
again  become  "  quiet."  Here  I  must  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  not 
delaying,  for  if  the  journey  be  postponed  until  the  inflammation  is 
allayed,  the  eye  may  be  found  to  be  irretrievably  lost.  The  journey 
would  have  proved  far  less  dangerous  than  the  delay.  But  even  if  the 
most  favourable  event  should  occur,  if  the  inflammation  should  subside, 
and  the  eye  apparently  regain  its  former  condition,  we  know  but  too 
well  that  the  disease  is  not  cured,  that  it  will  sooner  or  later  recur, 
either  in  the  acute  form  or  as  chronic  glaucoma.     In  the  latter  case, 
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the  progress  may  be  so  insidious  that  serious  and  irreparable  cbanges 
in  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina,  and  the  coats  of  the  vessels  may 
have  occurred,  before  the  patient's  attention  is  attracted  to  the  state  of 
his  eye. 

In  glaucoma  fidminane  the  operation  nrnst  he  performed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  structures  undergo  such  great  and  rapid  changes,  that 
the  effect  of  the  operation  may  not  be  perfect  even  when  it  is  performed 
within  three  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  as  was  shown  in  a 
case  of  Von  Graefe's. 

In  those  cases  of  acute  glaucoma  in  which  the  pain  is  very  intense, 
and  there  is  much  inclination  to  vomit,  but  the  impairment  of  vision  is 
only  moderate,  Yon  Graefe  thinks  it  may  be  better  to  wait  a  day  or  two 
before  performing  iridectomy.  Here  he  employs  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphia,  gr.  ^  to  J,  in  the  region  of  the  temple,  in  order  to 
procure  a  good  night's  rest,  and  to  quiet  the  nervous  system  before 
operating.  But  if  we  give  chloroform  the  operation  need  not,  I  think, 
be  postponed  on  this  account.  In  fact,  iridectomy  proves  the  best  anti- 
phlogistic, and  its  beneficial  effects  in  acute  glaucoma  are  most  marked 
and  brilliant  if  it  be  performed  sufficiently  early.  The  tension  is  gene- 
rally greatly  diminished  directly  after  the  operation.  In  the  next  few 
days  it  may  increase  again  a  little,  but  then  it  subsides  spontaneously 
to  the  normal  standard.  The  anterior  chamber  is  either  re-formed  very 
shortly  after  the  iridectomy,  or  in  the  first  few  days.  The  relief  of  the 
often  agonising  pain  is  generally  immediate;  patients  soon  fall  into 
a  tranquil  and  re&eshing  sleep,  after  having  perhaps  passed  several 
sleepless,  miserable  nights ;  the  inflammatory  symptoms  rapidly  subside ; 
the  sight  is  greatly  improved,  partly  from  the  diminution  in  the  intra- 
ocular tension,  and  partly  &om  the  escape  of  the  turbid  aqueous 
humour.  This  improvement  rapidly  increases  during  the  first  fort- 
night, and  is  generally  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  retinal  ecchymoses 
which  occurred  during  the  operation.  The  improvement  of  sight 
reaches  its  maximum  extent  about  two  months  after  the  operation.  If 
the  latter  has  been  performed  sufficiently  early,  vision  is  generally  per- 
fectly restored,  the  patient  being  able  to  read  the  very  finest  print 
(with,  of  course,  the  proper  glasses,  if  he  is  presbyopic),  and  this  im- 
provement is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  permanent.  Such  a  result 
may  even  be  expected  up  to  within  a  fortnight  after  the  outbreak,  if,  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  there  was  still  good  perception  of  light  and 
no  considerable  contraction  of  the  field. 

In  the  late  stages  of  acute  glaucoma  the  results  of  the  operation 
vary.  In  such  cases,  the  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  degenerative  alterations  in  the  tissues  have  already  advanced. 
The  prognosis  may  be  favourable  if  the  visual  field  is  only  moderately 
contracted,  more  particularly  if  the  contraction  is  not  slit-shaped  but 
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concentric,  the  fixation  central,  and  vision  not  very  greatly  impaired, 
especially  if  the  impairment  depends  npon  dondiness  of  the  refractive 
media  and  increased  intra-ocnlar  tension.  The  operation  will  generally 
not  only  restore  an  excellent  and  useful  amount  of  vision,  but  this 
improvement  will  mostly  be  permanent.  It  is  diflTerent,  however,  if  the 
field  is  greatly  contracted,  especially  if  it  be  slit-shaped,  if  the  fixation 
is  eccentric,  vision  much  impaired,  and  the  latter  due,  not  to  opacity  of 
the  refractive  media,  but  to  an  already  considerable  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  deterioration  of  the  retina.  Here  the  prognosis  must 
be  guarded,  for  although  the  operation  may  do  much  even  in  such 
cases,  the  good  results  may  sometimes  not  be  permanent,  but  the  sight 
be  gradually  lost  again,  either  through  recurrence  of  inflammatory 
attacks,  or  through  progressive  excavation  and  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

The  prognosis  of  the  effect  of  iridectomy  is  extremely  bad  in  the 
secondary  glaucoma  supervening  upon  hsBmorrhagic  affections  of  the 
retina  (the  so-called  haemorrhagic  glaucoma).  Only  in  very  rare 
instances  is  there  any  permanent  improvement,  generaUy  the  operation 
gives  rise  to  a  great  increase  in  the  hcemorrhagic  effusions,  which  may 
burst  through  into  the  vitreous,  rapidly  destroy  the  last  glimmer  of 
sight  and  produce^  such  excruciating  pain,  that  the  eyeball  has  to  be 
excised  as  the  only  mode  of  relieving  the  patient  from  his  agony.  Von 
Oraefe  has  quite  abandoned  the  operation  in  this  form  of  glaucoma.  It 
may  be  a  question,  however,  whether,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
patient  has  already  lost  the  other  eye,  we  may  not  afford  him  the  last 
chance  and  operate,  warning  him  well,  however,  of  the  but  too  probable 
unfortunate  result. 

In  chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  prognosis  must  also  be  guarded. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  but  too  often  so  insidious,  that  the  patients 
do  not  apply  for  medical  aid  until  very  considerable  changes  have  taken  ' 
place  in  the  tissues,  more  particularly  the  optic  nerve  and  retina. 
Iridectomy  will,  however,  generally  arrest  the  disease,  and  preserve  the 
existing  amount  of  vision,  or  even  improve  it.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  if  the  fixation  is  still  central,  the  sight  not  too  much  impaired,  the 
optic  nerve  not  deeply  excavated,  and  the  field  of  vision  not  slit-shaped, 
but  contracted  laterally  or  concentrically.  In  such  cases,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  and  of  the  structural  changes  is  generally  stayed,  and 
the  existing  amount  of  vision  permanently  preserved.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  the  operation  are,  however,  far  more  slowly  developed  than 
in  acute  glaucoma.  Months  elapse  before  the  improvement  has  reached 
its  maximum  degree,  or  before  we  can  be  certain  that  the  effect  will  be 
permanent.  Bat  even  when  the  field  is  greatly  contracted  and  the 
fixation  very  eccentric,  we  may  yet  occasionally  be  able  permanently  to 
preserve  a  certain  amount  of  sight,  enough  perhaps  to  enable  the  patient 
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to  find  his  way  about.  And  even  this  little  must  be  looked  npon  as  a 
great  boon  in  comparison  with  total  blindness.  Bat  in  sneh  cases,  the 
effect  of  the  operation  is  sometimes  only  temporaiy,  the  tension  of  the 
eye  again  increases,  the  vision  slowly  but  steadily  deteriorates,  leading 
at  last  to  complete  loss  of  sight.  This  is  far  more  frequently  due  to 
progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  than  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
glaucomatous  symptoms. 

Should  a  recurrence  of  the  glaucomatous  inflammatory  symptoms, 
with  increased  tension,  take  place  after  an  iridectomy,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated  with  benefit ;  before  doing  so  the  effect  of  repeated 
paracentesis  should  however  be  tried.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  original  iridectomy  has  not  been  sufficiently  large,  or  the  iris 
has  not  been  removed  quite  up  to  its  ciliary  insertion.  The  second 
iridectomy  should  be  made  diametrically  opposite  the  first,  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  two  halves  of  the  iris  i^m  each  other ;  I  have  often  performed 
this  second  operation  with  much  advantage  in  obstinate  cases  of  glau- 
coma, and  it  appears  to  have  more  effect  than  if  the  second  iridectomy 
is  made  beside  the  first.  In  those  cases  of  glaucoma  where  it  seems 
likely  that  the  first  iridectomy  will  not  suffice  to  diminish  the  tension 
permanently,  and  that  a  second  one  will  probably  be  required,  the  two 
opposite  iridectomies  may  be  made  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Bowman's 
stop  knives,  as  described  at  p.  211.  If  the  tension  still  increases  again 
in  spite  of  the  second  iridectomy,  paracentesis  should  be  again  repeatedly 
tried.  Should  the  other  eye  be  hopelessly  blind,  either  &om  glaucoma 
or  some  other  cause,  and  especially  if  it  is  subject  to  inflammatory  attacks 
and  is  painful  to  the  touch,  it  would  be  advisable  to  remove  it,  as  the 
obstinate  return  of  tension  may  be  due  to  sympathetic  irritation  caused 
by  the  lost  eye. 

Yon  Graefe  has  called  attention  to  the  ia/ct,  that  a  whitish  discoloura- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve  (which  is  generally  a  symptom  of  progressive 
atrophy)  sometimes  occurs  in  glaucoma,  and  even  increases  in  intensiiy 
for  some  months  after  the  operation  (particularly  in  cases  of  some 
standing),  without  endangering  the  sight.  The  discolouration  progresses 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  remains  stationary.  It  is  only  dangerous, 
when  this  increasing  whiteness  is  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  dete- 
rioration of  vision. 

Even  in  those  cases  of  glaucoma  which  are  not  accompanied  by 
manifest  inflammatory  symptoms  (glaucoma  simplex),  we  find  that 
mostly  iridectomy  proves  of  service.  Here,  as  in  chronic  glaucoma, 
the  misfortune  often  is,  that  the  patient  does  not  apply  until  the  disease 
has  far  progressed.  If  only  one  eye  is  affected,  this  may  be  nearly 
lost  before  the  patient  even  discovers  that  anything  is  the  matter  with 
it,  and  then  on  examination  we  find  that  the  disease  has  nearly,  if  not 
completely  run  its  course,  and  that  there  are  such  serious  changes  in  the 
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Btmctares  that  the  operation  can  prove  but  of  litde  if  any  avail.  It  is 
otherwise  if  the  second  eye  becomes  afiected  with  the  same  form  of 
disease ;  for  then  the  patients  speedily  seek  medical  aid,  and  will  consent 
to  a  timely  operation,  even  although  their  sight  may  still  be  good. 
In  order  to  arrest  the  disease  permanently,  the  operation  most  be 
performed  early,  before  irreparable  changes  in  the  tissues  have  been 
produced.  Graefe  particularly  urges  that  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed in  time,  and  should  not  be  delayed  until  considerable  impairment 
of  vision  or  inflammatory  symptoms  manifest  themselves.  Here  also 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  iridectomy  show  themselves  slowly  and 
gradually.  If  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  has  not  proceeded  too  far, 
a  steady,  though  slow,  improvement  will  take  place.  He  has  seen  cases 
in  which,  during  a  period  varying  from  half  a  year  to  three  years,  the 
field  of  vision  and  the  sight  had  gradually  but  persistently  deteriorated, 
and  where,  after  iridectomy  (during  a  period  of  observation  extending 
from  one  to  three  years),  either  a  complete  arrest,  or  even  a  considerable 
improvement  occurred.  Such  improvement  also  occurred  in  two  cases 
in  which,  together  with  a  perfectly  typical  excavation,  all  appreciable 
increase  of  tension  was  absent.  He  considers  that  the  improvement  is 
the  more  likely,  if  the  impairment  of  sight  depends  not  only  upon  the 
condition  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  is  also  due  to  a  still  evident  impedi- 
ment in  the  conducting  power  of  the  retina. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  results  of  iridectomy  vary  greatly 
and  peculiarly  in  glaucoma  simplex.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  tension  is  diminished  to  a  normal  standard,  and  the  effect  of  the 
operation  permanent.  In  others,  the  tension  still  remains  somewhat 
too  considerable  after  the  operation,  and  may  gradually  increase  more 
and  more.  In  such  cases  repeated  paracentesis,  at  intervals  of  2  or  3 
days,  may  be  tried,  and  if  this  faUs,  a  second  iridectomy  should  be 
made  diametrically  opposite  to  the  first,  which  generally  has  the  desired 
effect.  Finally,  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases  Von  Graefe*  has  found 
that  the  iridectomy,  instead  of  diminishing  the  tension,  is  followed  by 
an  increase  of  tension,  and  by  a  rapidly  progressive  or  sudden  loss  of 
sight,  just  as  if  an  acut^  attack  of  glaucoma  had  supervened. 

In  glaucoma  ahsolutwn^  in  which  all  sight,  even  the  quantitative 
perception  of  light,  is  lost,  iridectomy  is  never  indicated  except  to 
diminish  the  inflammatory  symptoms  or  severe  pain.  For  these  pur- 
poses it  is  to  be  performed,  care  being  taken  to  impress  upon  the  patient 
and  his  friends  that  the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  ameliorate  his 
sufferings,  and  not  to  restore  the  sight.  The  iridectomy  should  always 
be  of  a  large  size.  In  cases  of  glaucomatous  degeneration  it  may  also  be 
necessary  to  employ  it  for  the  same  purpose.  Should  it  prove  unable 
to  arrest  the  inflammatory  exacerbations,  should  it  be  followed  by 
•  "A.f.  O./xT,8,202. 
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extensive  hssmorrliages,  or  should  these  occur  spontaneonsly,  and  all 
sight  is  lost,  the  question  may  arise  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
remove  the  eye  altogether ;  for  there  may  be  a  fear  of  the  other  eye 
sympathizing. 

De  Wecker*  recommends  his  trephine  in  those  cases  of  absolute 
glaucoma  in  which  a  satisfistctory  iridectomy  cannot  be  made  on 
account  of  the  advanced  atrophy  of  the  iris,  and  a  simple  sclerotomy 
would  not  suffice.  In  such  cases  the  object  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
of  the  often  intense  pain  without  submitting  him  to  the  operation  of 
excision  of  the  eyeball.  De  Wecker  therefore  removes  ijith  the 
trephine  a  circular  portion  of  from  1  to  1^  millimetre  in  diameter  at 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  all  risk  of  injuring 
the  lens,  or  of  approaching  too  closely  to  the  ciliary  body.  In  this 
way  a  large  filtrating  cicatrix  is  established.  The  instrument  (as 
already  stated  in  page  143)  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as 
HcBurteloup's  artificial  leech.  The  cutting  cylindri- 
cal blade  is  enclosed  in  a  solid  tube,  fix>m  which  it 
does  not  protrude,  except  upon  the  pressure  of  a 
spring.  The  instrument  is  fitted  with  4  hollow  cut- 
ting cylinders  of  1,  2,  2^,  and  3  millimetres  in  dia- 
^  meter,  so  that  the  size  of  the  incision  can  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  Moreover,  by  means  of 
a  screw  the  depth  of  the  incision  can  also  be  deter- 
mined and  regulated  to  a  niceiy. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  as  plainly  and 
simply  as  possible,  the  &cts  which  should  guide  us 
in  forming  a  prognosis  of  the  beneficial  effects  to  be 
expected  from  iridectomy.  Nor  have  I  made  any 
statement  the  accuracy  of  which  I  have  not  myself 
frequently  tested.  This  part  of  the  subject  demands 
the  most  earnest  attention,  as  too  slight  a  regard  for 
the  different  &cts  which  should  influence  our  prog- 
nosis of  the  effect  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma,  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  this  operation  has  proved 
unsuccessful  in  the  hands  of  some  practitioners. 

How  iridectomy  diminishes  the  abnormally  in- 
creased intra-ocular  pressure  in  glaucoma  has  not 
yet  been  decided.  That  it  does  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  permanently  relieve  the  tension  is, 
however,  an  undoubted  and  incontroveitible  fSwjt. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced  in  order  to 
explain  the  modus  operamdi.     Amongst  other  hypo- 

*  "  Annslfit  d*Oculi»tique/'  1872,  8eptembre--0otobre,  p.  137. 
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theses,  some  have  thought  that  the  tension  was  diminished  hy  the 
excision  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  secreting  (iris)  sorflAoe; 
others,  that  the  removal  of  the  iris  qnite  np  to  its  ciliary  insertion, 
and  the  consequent  expoenre  of  the  zonnla  Zinnii,  fiicilitates  the  inter- 
change of  fluid  between  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humours,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  tension  between  these  humours. 
We  must  admit,  however,  that  this  problem  has  not  at  present  been 
satis&ctorilj  solved.  Now  some  opponents  of  the  operation  apparently 
reject  it,  because  the  solution  of  the  modus  opercmdi  has  not  yet  been 
found.  They  would  rather  deprive  their  hapless  patients  of  the  benefits 
of  iridectomy,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  either  restore  or  preserve 
vision ;  they  would  rather  permit  them  to  lose  their  sight,  than  perform 
an  operation  the  effect  of  which  in  diminishing  tension,  though  fully 
proved,  they  cannot  at  present  satisfiictorily  explain. 

Some  writers  have  stated  that  the  operation  of  iridectomy,  as  it  is 
to  be  performed  in  glaucoma,  is  just  the  same  as  the  old  operation  for 
artificial  pupil.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  The  principle  of 
the  two  operations  is  perfectly  different.  In  the  old  operation,  an 
opening  was  made  in  the  cornea,  and  a  small  portion  of  iris,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  desired  size  of  the  pupil,  excised.  In  the  modem  opera- 
tion of  iridectomy  for  glauconm,  the  chief  point  is  to  make  the  incision 
in  the  sclerotic,  or  at  the  solero-comeal  junction,  and  of  a  sufficient 
extent  to  permit  the  removal  of  a  large  segment  of  the  iris  (about 
one-fifth)  quite  up  to  its  ciliary  attachment.  The  more  intense  the 
symptoms,  the  more  considerable  the  increase  in  the  intra- ocular 
tension,  the  larger  should  the  iridectomy  be.  Many  of  the  negative, 
or  only  partially  successful,  results  which  have  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma,  were  undoubtedly  often  due  to  some 
&ult  in  the  performance  of  the  operation.  Either  too  small  a  portion 
of  the  iris  was  excised,  or  it  was  not  removed  quite  up  to  its  ciliary 
attachment ;  or  again,  a  part  of  it  may  have  become  involved  in  the 
section  and  tended  to  the  formation  of  a  cystoid  cicatrix,  which  proves 
a  fresh  source  of  secretory  irritation.  We  sometimes  find  that  if 
only  a  small  portion  is  removed,  and  this  not  up  to  the  ciliary  inser- 
tion, the  symptoms  do  not  completely  yield,  and  more  or  less  increase 
of  tension  remains.  If,  in  such  a  case,  a  second  and  a  larger  iridectomy 
is  made,  more  especially  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  iris  removed 
quite  up  to  its  ciliary  attachment,  the  beneficial  effects  at  once  become 
apparent,  the  tension  diminishes,  the  inflammation  subsides,  and  the 
vision  improves.  The  iridectomy  should  be  made  upwards,  for  the 
upper  lid  generally  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  artificial  pupil, 
and  thus  not  only  hides  the  slight  deformity,  but  also  cuts  off  much  of 
the  irregularly  refracted  light.  But  this  operation  is  somewhat  more 
ifficult  than  that  in  the  horizontal  direction,  and  consequently  the 
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beginner  will  do  well,  at  first  to  perfca*m  the  operation  outwards  or 
inwards.  For  a  ftdl  description  of  the  mode  of  performing  iridectomy, 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  p.  193. 

In  those  cases  of  fully-developed  glaucoma,  in  which  iridectomy 
has  only  been  able  to  preserve  a  certain  amount  of  sight,  considerable 
benefit  is  often  experienced  from  the  application  of  the  artificial  leech 
to  the  temple  some  months  afkerwards. 

I  must  in  conclusion  call  attention  to  certain  disadvantages  which 
may  ensue  upon  iridectomy,  but  these  are  slight  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  inestimable  boon  which  the  operation  affords  in  this 
disease. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  performance  of  iridectomy 
during  the  period  of  irritation  of  primary  inflammatory  glaucoma  of 
the  one  eye  predisposes  to,  or  accelerates,  the  outbreak  of  the  disease 
in  the  other.  This,  according  to  Von  Graefe,*  is  probably  due  to 
the  traumatic  irritation  produced  by  the  operation  in  the  one  eye, 
being  reflected  to  the  other  and  there  awakeniog  a  pre-existing  dispo- 
sition to  glaucoma.  This  predisposition  of  the  second  eye  to  glaucoma 
chiefly  manifests  itself  during  the  first  four  days.  Yon  Graefe,  how- 
ever, never  observed  this  tendency  in  glaucoma  simplex  or  secondary 
glaucoma.  It  is  especially  frequent  if  the  second  eye  has  already 
shown  premonitory  symptoms,  for  he  has  in  such  cases  found  that  a 
marked  glaucomatous  attack  occurred  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
operation  in  25  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  two  years  in  30  per  cent. 
All  patients  should  therefore  be  warned  of  the  chance  of  such  an 
eventuality,  but  it  should  not  cause  us  to  postpone  or  shrink  from 
the  operation,  as  we  know  how  dangerous  any  delay  is  in  acute 
glaucoma. 

Again,  some  surgeons  have  thought  that  iridectomy  may  cause  a 
rapid  development  of  cataract  But  this  is  not  so,  for  wherever  shortly 
after  iridectomy  a  cataract  is  formed  in  a  previously  healthy  lens,  this 
must  be  considered  as  due  to  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  capsule 
(generally  by  the  point  of  a  knife).  As  the  anterior  chamber  is  very 
shallow  in  glaucoma,  and  the  pupil  often  widely  dilated,  the  extract  of 
Calabar  bean  should  be  applied  shortly  before  the  operation,  in  order 
that  the  pupil  may  become  greatly  contracted,  and  the  lens  be  covered. 
Or,  Von  Ghraefe's  narrow  cataract  knife  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
lance-shaped  iridectomy  knife,  for  with  it  we  can  skirt  the  margin  of 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  yet  obtain  a  very  large  and  peripheral 
incision.  We  cannot,  however,  regulate  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humour  so  well  with  this  instrument  as  with  the  iridectomy  knife ; 
and  a  sudden,  forcible  discharge  of  the  aqueous  may  not  only  give  rise 
to  severe  intra-ocolar  hsemorrhage,  but  also  to  a  spontaneous  rupture  of 
•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  XT,  3. 117. 
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the  capenle  and  a  snbseqaent  cataract.  Moreover,  on  account  o^  the 
▼eiy  peripheral  position  of  the  section,  yitreoos  hmnonr  may  easily 
be  lost  if  the  patient  presses  mnch,  or  a  little  prolapse  of  the  iris  may 
occur. 

Although  the  section  as  a  rule  heals  perfectly,  without  leaving  any 
or  but  the  slightest  trace  behind,  we  occasionally  meet  with  instances 
in  which  this  is  not  the  case,  the  lips  of  the  incision  being  separated  by 
a  web  of  cicatricial  fibres,  which  show  a  tendency  to  bulge  out,  owing 
to  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  in  the  form  of  small  vesicular  or  bead-like 
elevations.  Indeed  the  cicatrix  may  even  give  way  repeatedly,  and  the 
aqueous  humour  escape  under  the  conjunctiva.  Yon  Oraefe  terms  this 
peculiar  mode  of  union  of  the  incision  "  eystoid  deatrix."  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  considerable  and  marked  increase 
of  tension  for  some  time  before  the  operation,  also  where  glaucomatous 
excavation  has  supervened  upon  sclerectasia  posterior;  and  finally, 
according  to  Bowman,  if  the  tension  remains  somewhat  in  excess  after 
the  iridectomy.  Von  Graefe,  on  the  contrary,  has  found  the  tension  of 
eyes  with  the  eystoid  cicatrix  rather  less  than  normal. 

If  a  tendency  to  this  form  of  cicatrization  shows  itself,  a  compres- 
sive bandage  should  be  at  once  applied,  and  continued  for  several  days 
or  even  longer,  being  afterwards,  if  necessary,  periodically  repeated.* 
If  the  bulge  is  considerable,  it  should  be  pricked  with  the  point  of  the 
narrow  knife,  or  a  broad  needle,  so  as  to  allow  the  aqueous  humour  to 
escape,  and  the  collapsed  membrane  is  then  to  be  snipped  off  with  a  pair 
of  scissors.  Mr.  Bowman  advises  that  it  should  be  repeatedly  pricked 
with  a  broad  needle.  It  is  not  safe  to  touch  it  with  caustic,  as  this 
might  set  up  serious  irritation. 

*  But  if  tha  tension  romaina  too  high  after  the  operation,  and  the  anterior 
chamber  i«  not  formed,  and  especially  if  symptoms  of  irritation  are  at  the  same  time 
beginning  to  mani£Mt  themselyes,  Yon  G-raefe  strongly  objects  to  the  application  of 
the  compress,  as  it  greatly  increases  the  danger. 
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THE    ANOMALIES    OF    REFKACTION   AND 
ACCOMMODATION  OF  THE  EYE. 


1.— THE  REFRACTION  AND  ACCOMMODATION  OP  THE 

EYE. 

The  affections  of  the  refraction  and  accommodation  of  the  eye  are  daily 
assnming  more  importance,  and  are  engaging  more  and  more  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  onr  most  able  and  scientific  ophthalmologists.  For  it  is 
now  known  that  certain  forms  of  asthenopia  and  amblyopia  which  had 
in  former  times  set  all  remedies  at  defiance,  are  not  due,  as  was  gene- 
rally supposed,  to  serious  lesions  of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  but 
are  in  reality  dependent  upon  some  anomaly  of  the  refraction  of  the 
eye,  or  a  peculiar  asymmetry  of  the  organ  (astigmatism).  Since  the 
discovery  of  these  important  facts,  a  considerable  group  of  cases  has 
been  found  to  be  amenable  to  treatment ;  cases  which  had  formerly 
sorely  puzzled  the  oculist,  and  were  by  him  but  too  often  deemed 
incurable. 

The  greater  the  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  investigation 
of  the  affections  of  the  refraction  and  acoommodation,  the  more  evi- 
dent has  it  become  how  essentially  necessary  it  is  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  and  carefully  studied,  and  scientifically  treated.  I  would 
therefore  impress  upon  the  student  the  fact  that,  after  he  has  made 
himself  conversant  with  the  theoretical  portion  of  the  subject,  it  is  only 
by  a  practical  and  ofb-repeated  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,  that  he  can  acquire  the  requisite  £a>cility  in  the  examination  of 
the  state  of  refr-action  and  of  the  range  of  accommodation,  or  in  the 
choice  of  spectacles.  To  those  who  may  consider  these  subjects  as 
somewhat  abstruse  and  difficult,  I  would  reply,  that  the  difficulties  lie 
only  on  the  surface,  and  that  a  little  perseverance  and  practice  will 
soon  enable  them  to  unravel  the  knotty  points. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  refraction  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  eye,  we  must  very  briefly  consider  the  properties  of  optical 
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lenses.  For  spectacles,  the  spherical  biconvex  and  biconcave  lenses  are 
almost  solely  used,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  their  descrip- 
tion. In  the  article  upon  astigmatism,  the  properties  of  cylindrical  lenses 
will  be  explained. 

The  biconvex  lens  is  formed  by  the  apposition  of  a  segment  of  two 
spheres,  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  two  sur&ces  being  equal.  Such 
lenses  are  often  also  termed  converging  lenses,  as  they  possess  the  power 
of  deflecting  a  ray  of  light,  passing  throu^  them,  towards  the  axis. 
The  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  lens  (Fig.  74,  c)  is  termed  the 
axis,  and  any  ray  passing  through  it  (axial  ray)  is  not  deflected. 

(1.)  If  parallel  rays  (from  a  luminous  object  at  an  infinite  distance)* 
fall  upon  a  biconvex  lens,  they  are  united  at  a  certain  point  behind  the 
lens,  and  this  point  is  called  the  prinoip<il  focus  (or  simply  the  focus)  of 
the  lens.  The  distance  of  this  point  from,  the  optic  centre  of  the  lens 
(which  equals  ihe  radius  of  curvature  of  the  lens),  is  termed  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens.  Thus,  if  in  Fig.  74  2  is  a  biconvex  lens  of  6  inches 
focus,  parallel  rays  (r  r)  will  be  united  at  /,  6  inches  behind  the  lens. 
(2.)  If  the  object  is  now  brought  closer  to  the  lens  to  r',  so  that  the 
rays  emanating  from  it  assume  a  divergent  direction,  they  will  be 
brought  to  a  focus  at  /,  lying  at  some  distance  behind  the  principle 
focus  (/)  of  the  lens.     (3.)  If  the  object  is  situated  at  twice  the  focal 


length  of  the  lens,  the  rays  from  it  will  be  united  at  a  point  placed 
twice  the  focal  length  behind  the  lens,  and  hence  the  distance  of  the 
object  and  of  its  focus  from  the  lens  will  be  the  same.  (4)  If  the 
object  be  placed  at  the  principal  anterior  focal  point,  i.e.,  6"  in  front  of 

•  Af  the  term  infinite  distanoe  will  necessarily  be  of  frequent  ooonrrenoe  in 
these  pages,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  its  signification  at  the  outset.  We  consider 
an  object  to  be  at  a  finite  distanoe,  as  long  as  rays  emanating  from  it  fall  in  a  direr- 
gent  direction  upon  the  eye.  Of  course  rays,  eren  from  a  yery  distant  object,  do  in 
reality  direrge,  but  this  diTcrgence  (which  naturally  decreaees  in  extent  ttie  further 
the  object  ia  remored),  ia  already  so  slight  when  the  object  is  placed  at  a  distance  of 
18  or  20  feet,  that  the  rajs  from  it  impinge,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  parallel 
upon  the  eye.  We  therefore  consider  rays  coming  from  an  object  situated  further 
than  18  feet  as  parallel,  and  as  emanating  fr^m  an  object  at  an  imfimUe  distanoe. 
Bays  coming  from  a  nearer  object  are  diyergent  in  proportion  to  its  proximity,  and 
are  considered  as  coming  frtmi  nfimie  distance. 
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the  lens  (Fig.  75  /  ),  the  rays  will  emerge  from  the  lens  parallel  to  its 
axis  r  r.  (5.)  If  the  object  is  placed  inside  the  principal  focus  (Fig. 
75  r')  the  rays  from  it  will  be  so  divergent  that  the  lens  will  not  be 

Fig.  76. 


able  to  render  them  even  parallel,  and  they  will  therefore  emerge  from 
it  still  somewhat  divergent.  This  divergence  will  of  course  be  less 
than  before  they  entered  the  lens,  and  if  the  rays  (r"  r")  are  prolonged 
back  to  the  point  at  which  they  would  cut  each  other,  this  point  would 
He  at/',  being  situated  further  fr*om  the  lens  than  the  object  /.  The 
focus  (/')  of  these  rays  is  therefore  imaginary,  and  situated  on  the 
same  side  of  the  lens  as  the  object.  (6.)  If  convergent  rays  (rendered 
so  by  some  other  lens)  fall  upon  the  lens,  they  will  be  brought  to  a 
focus  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  at  a  point  lying  nearer  than  the 
principal  focus. 

It  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  further  the  object,  from  which 
divergent  rays  fall  upon  the  lens,  is  removed  from  the  latter,  the  nearer 
will  the  focus  of  such  rays  approach  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  ; 
whereas  the  closer  the  object  is  brought  (provided  that  it  remain  further 
off  than  the  principal  focus)  the  more  will  its  fbcus  recede  fr^m  the 
lens.  On  account  of  this  dependence  of  these  two  points  (the  position 
of  the  object  and  its  focus)  upon  each  other,  they  are  termed  conjugate 
fod.  Moreover,  if  the  position  of  the  object  and  its  focus  were  changed, 
so  that  the  object  were  placed  at/  (Fig.  74),  the  rays  fix>m  it  would  be 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  at  /,  the  point  where 
the  object  was  situated  before ;  hence/  and  r'  are  conjugate  foci  Again, 
if  the  object  be  placed  at  /,  its  rays  will  emerge  parallel  from  the 
lens. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  refraction  of  rays  which  are 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  whose  focus  is  situated  upon  the 
axis.  We  must  now  consider  the  focus  of  rays,  the  axes  of  which  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  but  which  are  inclined  to  the  axis. 
Such  are  termed  secondary  axes.  The  inclination  must  not,  however, 
be  too  considerable,  otherwise  the  rays  will  not  be  brought  to  an  exact 
focus,  on  account  of  the  great  spherical  aberration  which  occurs.  Thus 
in.Fig.  76,  let  ii  ^  be  the  principal  axis  of  a  lens,  r  a  luminous  point 
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situated  on  this  axis,  and  /  the  focns  at  which  the  rays  from  r  are  united. 
Now  let  r'  be  another  Inminons  point  sitnated  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  lens  as  r,  bat  not  at  the  principal  axis,  but  at  a  certain  inclination 

Fig.  76. 


towards  it.  The  secondary  axis  A!  B*  will  pass  straight  through  the 
centre  (c)  of  the  lens  without  xmdergoing  any  deflection,  and  the  rays 
from  r'  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  at/*,  which  will  be  situated  on  the 
secondary  axis  A  B\  at  the  same  distance  behind  the  lens  as  /.  Just 
as/ is  the  conjugate  focus  of  r,  will/'  be  the  conjugate  focus  of  /. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  a  biconvex 
lens  forms  an  image  of  any  luminous  object  situated  in  front  of  it.  Let 
ABO  (Pig.  ^7)  be  an  object  situated  in  the  front  of  the  lens.   The  rays 

Fig.  11, 


emanating  from  A  will  be  focussed  at  a  point  a,  situated  on  the  secondary 
axis,  drawn  from  A  through  the  centre  c  of  the  lens ;  a  is  consequently 
the  image  oi  A;  in  the  same  manner  c  is  the  image  of  0,  and  the  rays 
from  B,  situated  on  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens,  are  united  at  6,  like- 
wise placed  on  this  axis,  hence  h  is  the  image  of  B,  A  reverse  and 
smaller  image  of  the  object  A  B  0  \b  therefore  formed  behind  the  lens 
at  a  6  c.  The  rays  which  pass  through  the  centre  c  of  the  lens  are  not 
deflected ;  and  ah  c  are  the  conjugate  foci  of  A  B  0.  The  distance 
0  B  and  c  &  is  also  conjugate,  for  if  the  object  be  placed  at  a  &  c,  its 
inverted  and  enlarged  image  would  be  formed  B,t  A  B  G. 

Now  the  size  of  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  will  depend  upon  the 
distance  at  which  the  object  is  situated.  (1.)  If  the  latter  is  placed  at 
an  infinite  distance,  the  smallest  inverted  image  will  be  formed  behind 
the  lens  at  its  principal  focus.    (2.)  J£  the  object  be  approximated  so  as 
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to  lie  at  double  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  its  inverted  image  will  be 
sitoated  at  double  the  focal  length  behind  the  lens,  and  be  the  same 
size  as  the  object.  (3.)  If  the  object  be  brooght  still  closer,  but  yet 
fnrther  than  the  anterior  f ocns,  the  inverted  image  will  move  further 
away  from  the  lens  and  be  larger  than  the  object.  (4)  If  the  latter 
be  placed  at  the  anterior  focus  no  real  image  will  be  formed,  for  the  rays 
will  issue  from  the  lens  in  a  parallel  direction.  (5.)  If  the  object  is 
placed  inside  the  focal  length,  the  rays  will  still  issue  in  a  divergent 
direction  from  the  lens,  and  the  latter  will  act  as  a  magnifying  glass, 
the  image  will  not  be  inverted  and  situated  behind  the  lens,  but  will  be 
erect,  magnified,  and  situated  in  front  of  the  lens,  i.e.,  on  the  same  side 
as  the  object.    Fig.  78  will  explain  this.     If  ^1  ^  be  an  object  situated 

Fig.  78. 


closer  to  the  lens  I  than  its  anterior  focus  F,  the  rays  irom  A  will  still 
diverge  after  their  passage  through  the  lens,  and  in  such  a  direction  as 
if  they  came  from  a,  and  the  rays  from  B  will  diverge  as  if  they  came 
from  h.  If  the  eye  E  is  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  it  will  see, 
instead  of  the  object  A  B,  its  magnified,  erect  image,  a  h. 

This  mt^nifying  power  of  the  lens  will  be  greater  according  to  the 
shortness  of  its  focal  length,  thus  a  4-inch  lens  magnifies  more  than  a 
5-inch,  and  the  latter  more  than  a  6-inch  lens.  In  order  therefore  to 
give  the  correct  magnifying  power,  and  to  demonstrate  at  once  that  a 
6-inch  lens  magnifies  less  than  a  5-inch,  we  designate  the  magnifying 
power  of  a  lens  by  fractions,  the  numerators  of  which  are  one,  the 
denominators,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Thus  one- fourth  is  stronger 
than  one-fifth,  the  latter  fraction  being  less  than  the  former.  More- 
over, this  way  of  expressing  the  strength  of  the  lens  is  also  correct,  as 
indicating  its  power  of  refraction,  for  a  lens  of  one- fifth  will  deflect 
rays  of  Ught  impinging  upon  it  more  than  a  lens  of  one-tentL 

If  parallel  rays  fall  upon  a  biconvex  lens,  they  are  united  into  a 
real  focus  behind  the  lens.  It  is  different,  however,  with  a  biconcave 
or  "  diverging  "  lens,  for  this  does  not  unite  parallel  rays,  but  renders 
them  divergent.  Thus  (1),  if  parallel  rays  (Fig.  79,  r  r)  fall  upon  a 
concave  lens  they  will  be  rendered  divergent,  assuming  a  direction  as  if 
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they  had  proceeded  from/,  in  which  the  prolongation  backwards  of  the 
divergent  rays  r'  /  would  cat  one  another,  hence  this  point  is  called  the 


r' 

"""^-C 

Fig.  79. 

7 

^  ' 

> 

1 

—  ' 

negative  virtnal  focus  of  the  lens,  and  is  an  imaginary  one,  bdng  situated 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  object.  The  distance  of  this  point  for  parallel 
rays  from  the  lens,  gives  the  focal  distance  of  the  latter.  Thus  a  con- 
cave lens  of  10  inches  focus,  renders  parallel  rays  so  divergent,  as  if 
they  came  from  a  distance  of  10  inches  in  front  of  the  lens.  (2.)  If 
the  object  is  brought  closer  to  the  lens,  so  that  the  rays  emanating  from 
it  will  diverge,  they  will  be  rendered  still  more  divergent  by  the  con- 
cave lens,  and  their  focus  will  He  closer  to  the  lens  than  its  principal 
imaginary  focus. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  eye  receives  upon 
the  retina  a  clear  and  sharply-defined  image  of  an  object  placed  in  front 
of  it. 

We  may  regard  the  eye  as  a  camera-obscura,  upon  the  screen 
(retina)  of  which  is  formed  a  diminished  and  inverted  image  of  the 
object.  The  impression  of  the  object  will  be  formed  upon  the  baciUar 
layer  (rods  and  cones)  of  the  retina,  be  conveyed  thence  through  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  be  there  received,  and  then  pro- 
jected back  again  in  an  inverted  direction  outwards  to  the  object. 
The  most  sensitive  portion  of  the  retina  being  situated  at  the  yellow 
spot,  this  point  is  always  directed  towards  any  object  at  which  we  are 
looking.  The  sensibility  of  the  retina,  which  diminishes  rapidly  from 
the  yellow  spot  towards  the  periphery,  may  be  excited  by  the  unduli^ 
tions  of  rays  of  light,  or  by  mechanical  means.  The  former  excitation 
occurs  when  rays,  emanating  from  a  luminous  object,  impinge  upon 
the  retina ;  the  latter,  when  the  eyeball  is  slightly  pressed  by  the  point 
of  the  finger,  which  will  produce  the  appearance  of  luminous  rings 
(phosph^nes),  situated  apparently  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
pressure.  Thus,  if  the  outer  portion  of  the  sclerotic  be  pressed  upon, 
the  luminous  ring  will  appear  at  the  nasal  side,  and  vice  vend. 

The  Tefractiye  power  of  the  normal,  emmetropic  eye  is  sudi,  tiiat 
rays  which  emanate  from  a  distant  object,  and  impinge  in  a  parallel 
direction  upon  the  cornea  are  brought  to  an  exact  focus  upon  the 
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retina,  and  the  eye  receives  a  distinct  image  of  sncb  an  object.  The 
dioptric  system  of  the  eye  which  canses  this  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light,  consists  of  certain  media,  which,  taken  conjointly,  act  as  a 
biconyex  lens.  These  refractive  media  are  the  cornea,  aqneous  hnmonr, 
crystalline  lens,  and  vitreous  homoor.  On  account  of  the  slight  thick- 
ness of  the  cornea,  the  parallelism  of  its  two  surfaces,  and  the  &ct 
that  the  refracting  power  of  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humour  are  nearly 
equal,  we  may  assume  that  the  two  form  only  one  refracting  surface. 
The  index  of  the  refraction  of  the  vitreous  bumour  is  abnost  the  same 
as  that  of  the  aqueous.  But  the  refruction  of  the  cornea  and  of  the 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  would  not  suffice  to  bring  parallel  rays 
to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  in  an  emmetropic  eye,  for  the  focus  would 
lie  considerably  behind  it,  and  the  lens  is  required  to  render  the  rays 
sufficiently  convergent.  The  axis  of  the  dioptric  system  is  called  the 
optic  aaisy  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  corresponds  to  the  centre 
or  apex  of  the  cornea,  and  the  posterior  extremity  to  a  point  situated 
between  the  yellow  spot,  and  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  By  the 
term  visual  Une,  is  meant  the  line  of  direction  drawn  straight  from  the 
object  (through  the  nodal  point)  to  its  image  formed  at  the  yellow 
spot.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  optic  axis  and  visual  line 
were  identical,  but  this  is  not  so,  for  according  to  Helmholtz,*  the 
visual  line  outside  the  eye  lies  somewhat  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  optic  axis,  and  its  posterior  extremity  on  the  retina  consequently 
lies  a  little  to  the  outer  and  lower  side  of  the  axis.  This  fact  will  be 
found  of  practical  importance  with  regard  to  the  question  of  real  and 
apparent  strabismus. 

If  we  now  apply  to  the  eye  the  principles  laid  down  above  as  to  the 
properties  of  biconvex  lenses,  we  can  easily  understand  the  mode  in 
which  the  reverse  image  of  an  object  is  formed  upon  the  retina.  Thus, 
i£ABO  (Fig.  80)  be  an  object  placed  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 

Fig.  80. 


eye,  a  distinct  inverted  image  of  it  will  be  formed  upon  the  retina  at 

ab  e.     Let  B  bhe  the  axial  ray  passing  through  the  nodal  point  to  the 

•  HelmhoHs's  "  Physiologiache  Optik,"  p.  70. 
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retina.  Throngh  this  nodal  point  draw  a  straight  line  from  il  to  a. 
This  line  A  a  will  be  a  secondary  optic  axis,  and  aU  the  rays  emanating 
from  A  will  be  focused  upon  the  retina  at  a.  The  straight  line  C  c, 
passing  throngh  the  nodal  point,  will  be  another  secondary  optic  axis, 
and  all  the  rays  from  0  will  be  united  npon  the  retina  at  c.  Hence 
ab  e  will  be  the  inverted  diminished  image  of  A  B  0, 

Now  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  rays  fr*om  the  object  will  be 
brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina,  and  the  latter  thus  receiye  a  clearly- 
defined  image,  will  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  object,  and  the 
distance  for  which  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye  is  accommodated. 
The  same  principles  as  were  laid  down  with  respect  to  biconvex 
lenses  apply  to  this  case.  Thus,  if  an  eye  is  adjusted  for  parallel 
rays,  these  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina.  If  the  object  is 
now  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  so  that  its  rays  become  divergent,  they , 
will  no  longer  be  united  upon  the  retina,  but  behind  it.  The  eye  will 
consequently  not  receive  a  clearly-defined  image,  but  the  latter  will  be 
blurred  and  indistinct,  on  account  of  the  *'  circles  of  difinsion  "  formed 
upon  the  retina.  As  the  focus  of  the  rays  lies  behind  the  retina,  each 
luminous  point  frt)m  the  object  is  no  longer  presented  by  a  point  upon 
the  retina,  but  by  a  circle  (the  section  of  each  conical  pencil  of  rays), 
and  as  these  cirdes  overlap  each  other,  the  image  is  rendered  indis- 
tinct. These  are  called  *'  circles  of  diffusion,"  and  take  the  form  of  the 
pupil,  consequently  their  size  diminishes  with  that  of  the  pupil,  and 
vice  versd. 

For  the  more  exact  calculation  of  the  passage  of  rays  of  light 
through  the  eye.  Listing  constructed  a  diagranmiatic  eye  (Fig.  81) 
having  six  cardinal  points,  corresponding  to  those  of  optical  lenses  and 
situated  on  the  optic  axis.     1.  The  focus  F  (Fig.  81)  situated  upon 


the  retina,  in  whidi  rays  falUng  parallel  upon  the  cornea  would  be 
united.  2.  The  anterior  focus  ^,  at  which  rays  coming  from  the 
retina,  and  whose  course  is  parallel  in  the  vitreous  humour,  would  be 
brought  to  a  focus.     3.  The  two  "  principal  points  "  H  ET  which  lie 
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on  the  optic  axis  in  the  anterior  chamber  close  behind  the  cornea  (in 
Fig.  81  these  two  points  lie  somewhat  too  far  from  the  cornea).  4. 
The  two  *'  nodal  points  "  K  K,  in  which  the  lines  of  direction  cat  each 
other,  and  which  near  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

On  account  of  the  extremely  small  distance  (less  than  ^  of  a 
millimetre)  between  the  two  principal  points  and  the  two  nodal  points, 
this  diagrammatic  eye  may  be  simplified,  and  these  f  onr  cardinal  points 
be  reduced  to  two,  viz.,  a  principal  point  situated  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  a  nodal  point,  situated  somewhat  in  front  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens.  The  two  focal  points  remain  the  same.  For  the 
method  of  calculating  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light  according  to  the 
cardinal  points,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Helmholtz's  ''  Physiologische 
Optik,"  and  Donders'  work  on  the  '*  Anomalies  of  Refraction  and 
Accommodation.'* 

A  glance  at  Fig.  81  will  also  explain  the  relative  positions  of  the 
optic  axis  (F  F)  and  of  the  visual  line  (V  V),  The  latter  is  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  yellow  spot  to  the  object  point.  They 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  identical,  but  Helmholtz  has  found  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  in  front  of  the  eye  the  visual  line  lies 
inwards  and  generaUy  somewhat  upwards  of  the  optic  axis,  its  posterior 
(retinal)  extremity  consequently  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic 
axis  and  slightly  below  it.  Thus  in  Fig.  81  (which  represents  a  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  diagrammatic  eye,  the  upper  side  of  the  figure 
being  the  temporal,  the  lower  the  nasal  side)  F  7*  is  the  visual  line  and 
FF  the  optic  axis.  At  the  cornea,  the  former  lies  to  the  inner  side,  at 
the  retina,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  axis.  At  the  nodal  point  K 
they  cross  each  other. 

In  the  normal  or  emmetropic  eye  the  visual  line  impinges  upon  the 
cornea  slightly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  optic  axis,  forming  with  it  an 
angle  of  about  5°.  But  Bonders  has  shown  that  in  the  hypermetropic 
eye  it  lies  still  more  to  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  8"^  or  9% 
whereas  in  myopia  the  visual  line  may  correspond  to  the  optic  axis,  or 
even  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  it.  These  differences  in  the  relation 
between  the  optic  axis  and  visual  line  often  give  rise  to  an  apparent 
strabismus. 

The  Visttal  Angle, — The  apparent  size  of  an  object  depends  upon  the 
size  of  its  retinal  image.  If,  for  instance,  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  the 
object  A  B  (Fig.  82)  and  the  lines  of  direction,  A  A'  and  BB*,  are  drawn 
through  the  nodal  point  k,  the  angle  Ah  B  will  be  the  visual  angle 
under  which  the  object  is  seen,  and  this  angle  will  equal  the  angle  A'kB'. 
The  visual  angle  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  size  of  the  object,  for 
the  larger  the  latter  is,  the  greater  will  bo  the  visual  angle  and  con- 
sequently the  image,  and  vice  versa.  Moreover,  the  visual  angle  will 
also  increase   in  size  according  to  the  proximity  of  the  object,  and 
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diminish  as  the  latter  is  fniiher  remored  from  the  eye.     If,  howeyer, 
the  sise  of  the  object  increases  in  dne  proportion  with  its  distance,  it 


Fig.  82. 


B>C 


will  be  seen  nnder  the  same  visnal  angle.  Thus  A  B  (Fig.  82)  and  a  b 
are  seen  nnder  the  same  visual  angle,  although  the  former  is  consider- 
ably further  from  the  eye  than  a  b.  From  this  it  will  be  easily  nnder- 
stoodf  that  the  mere  &ct  of  a  patient  being  able  to  read  the  smallest 
print  does  not  exclude  a  certsdn  d^ree  of  amblyopia.  In  deciding  upon 
this  point,  we  must  always  take  into  consideration  the  distance  at  which 
he  can  read  it,  and  the  state  of  refraction  and  accommodation. 

The  smallest  visual  angle  xmder  which  an  object  can  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  eye  is  one  of  5**.  Hence  this  has  been  taken  as  the 
standard  for  determining  the  acuteness  of  vision,  and  the  test  types  of 
Snellen  and  GKraud  Teulon  have  been  devised  upon  this  principle,  as 
has  been  already  stated  (p.  4),  each  type  being  seen  under  an  angle  of 
5°  at  the  distance  in  feet  corresponding  to  its  number.  Thus  No.  I  is 
even  at  an  angle  of  5  minutes  at  I  foot.  No.  2  at  2  feet,  etc. 

« 

We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  refrtM^tion  and  accommodation. 

By  the  term  *'  accommodation "  is  meant  the  power  which  every 
normal  eye  possesses  of  adjusting  itself  almost  imperceptibly  and  un* 
consciously  for  different  distances.  At  one  moment,  looking  at  some- 
thing but  a  few  inches  from  the  eye,  at  the  next,  regarding  some  frur 
distant  object,  or  taking  in  at  a  glance  the  vast  expanse  of  miles  of 
scenery. 

In  a  normal  eye  the  whole  apparatus  of  accommodation  is  so  beauti- 
frdly  balanced,  and  its  frmctions  are  performed  with  such  ease  and  accu- 
racy, that,  although  in  reality  a  voluntary  act,  its  duties  are  frx>m  early 
childhood  fulfilled  intuitively,  unconsciously.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
this  power  of  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  different  distances  has  been  a 
fi^vourite  study  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  and 
natural  philosophers. 
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That  such  a  power  is  essentiallj  necessary  will  become  at  once 
apparent  by  a  consideration  of  the  following  fact,  and  a  glance  at 
Fig.  83. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  emmetropic  eye  in  a  state  of  rest 
is  adjnsted  for  parallel  rays  a  a  (Fig.  83),  so  that  these  are  brought  to  a 
focus  upon  the  retina  6,  without  any  effort  of  the  accommodation.  But 
if  the  object  is  now  brought  to  c  (12"*  firom  the  eye),  the  rays  will  be 
▼ery  divergent,  and  will  be  focused  behind  the  retina  at  df  unless  the 

Fig.  88. 


eye  can  increase  its  power  of  refraction  sufficiently  to  unite  them  upon 
the  retina.  If  not,  circles  of  diffusion  will  be  formed  upon  the  latter, 
and  the  object  consequently  appear  blurred  and  indistinct.  If  the 
accommodation  of  the  eye  is  paralysed,  rays  from  the  object  c,  12"  in 
front  of  the  eye,  would  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  by  the  aid 
of  a  bi-oonvex  lens  of  12  inches  focus,  which  would  render  the  rays 
parallel  and  thus  enable  the  eye  to  focus  them  upon  the  retina. 

It  is  very  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  refraction  and  accommodation,  as  they  signify  two  perfectly 
different  things.  By  refraction  is  understood,  the  passive  power  which 
every  ije  possesses,  when  in  a  state  of  rest, — i.e.,  adjusted  for  its  far 
point — of  bringing  certain  rays  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  without  any 
active  effort  or  participation  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  accommoda- 
tion. This  power  of  refraction  is  due  to  the  form  of  the  eye  and  to 
its  different  refracting  media. 

We  have  just  seen  (Fig.  83)  that  the  state  of  refraction  of  the  normal 
eye  is  such  that,  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  parallel  rays  are  brought 
to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  without  any  effort  of  the  accommodation.  Its 
furthest  point  of  distinct  vision  lies  at  an  infinite  distance.  Donders 
terms  this  condition  emmetropia.  He  8ays,t  "  the  refraction  of  the 
media  of  the  eye  at  rest  can  be  called  normal  in  reference  to  the  situa- 

*  I  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  signification  of  the  following  expressions :  A^ 
means  range  of  accommodation  ;  r,  fiu*  point ;  p,  near  point )  go  (  »  0),  infinite 
distance ;  ',  foot ;  ",  inch  i  ^*\  line. 

t  Donders  ''  On  the  Anomalies  of  Accommodation  and  Befiraction  of  the  Eje," 
p.  81.     New  Sydenham  Society,  1864. 
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tion  of  the  retina,  only  when  parallel  incident  rays  nnite  on  the  layer 
of  rods  and  bnlbs.  Then,  in  &ot,  the  limit  lieq  precisely  at  the  measure ; 
then  there  exists  emmetropia  (from  efifierpo^^  modom  t«nens,  and  m^, 
ocolos).     Snch  an  eye  we  term  emmetropic. 

'*  This  name  expresses  perfectly  what  we  mean.  The  eye  cannot  be 
called  a  normal  eye,  for  it  may  very  easily  be  abnormal  or  morbid,  and 
nevertheless  it  may  be  emmetropic  Neither  is  the  expression  normaUy 
constructed  eye  quite  correct,  for  the  structure  of  an  emmetropic  eye 
may,  in  many  respects,  be  abnormal,  and  emmetropia  may  exist  with 
difference  of  structure.  Here  the  word  emmetropia  appears  alone  to 
express  with  precision  and  accuracy  the  condition  alluded  to." 

The  state  of  refraction  may  deviate  in  two  ways  from  the  emmetropic 
condition. 

1.  The  principal  focus  of  the  eye,  when  adjusted  for  its  &r  point,  lies 
in  front  of  the  retina  (Fig.  84),  so  that  parallel  rays  are  not  brought  to 
a  focus  upon  the  latter,  but  in  front  of  it  at/,  and  circles  of  difiusion,  h  6, 
will  be  formed,  only  sufficiently  divergent  rays  being  united  upon  the 
retina.     This  condition  is  termed  myopia ;  also  brachymetropia  (Ppaxv9 

Rg.84 


brevis,  fUrpov^  modus,  J^,  oculus,  the  limit  lies  within  the  measure), 
and  depends  upon  the  eyeball  being  too  long,  or  the  state  of  refraction 
too  high.  A  suitable  concave  lens  wOl  be  required  to  unite  the  parallel 
rays  upon  the  retina  (Fig.  84). 

2.  The  principal  focus  may  lie  behind  the  retina,  so  that  when  the  eye 
is  in  a  state  of  rest,  parallel  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  behind  the  retrua 
(r,  Fig.  85)  at  the  point/.     Circles  of  diffusion  h  h  are  formed,  and  the 

Fig.  86. 
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object  looks  indistinct.  This  condition  is  termed  hypermetropia  (hvep, 
super,  fierpov^  modns,  J^,  oculns,  the  limit  lies  beyond  the  measure). 
To  remedy  this  indistinctness  of  the  image,  the  eye  undergoes  a  change 
in  its  accommodation,  so  as  to  increase  its  power  of  refraction,  and 
render  the  parallel  rays  sufficiently  convergent  to  be  united  upon  the 
retina.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  placing  a  suitable  convex 
lens  before  the  eye. 

In  order  to  express  that  the  eye  is  not  emmetropic,  Bonders  ^pro- 
poses  the  term  ametropia  (from  tt/i€T/>o9,  extra  modum,  and  i!^^,  oculus)  ; 
and  he  observes  that  brachymetropia  and  hypermetropia  are  both, 
therefore,  referable  to  it.  Formerly  presbyopia  and  myopia  were  sup- 
posed to  be  opposite  conditions.  This  is,  however,  erroneous.  In 
myopia  there  is  an  abnormal  position  of  the  far  point,  whereas  in  pres- 
byopia the  position  of  the  far  point  is  normal,  but  that  of  the  near 
point  is  changed,  being  removed  further  from  the  eye.  Indeed  presby- 
opia and  myopia  may  co-exist.  Presbyopia  is  not,  therefore,  an  anomaly 
of  refraction,  but  a  diminution  in  the  range  of  accommodation. 

It  has  long  been  a  keenly  debated  question  in  what  the  changes  of 
accommodation  of  the  eye  consist,  and  varioos  opinions  have  been 
advanced.  Some  have  thought  that  the  cornea  undergoes  some  altera- 
tion during  accommodation  for  near  objects,  so  that  its  power  of 
refraction  is  increased,  and  the  eye  enabled  to  adjust  itself  for  reading, 
writing,  etc. ;  but  apart  from  other  reasons  against  this  theory, 
Helmholtz  has  shown,  with  his  ophthalmometer,  that  there  is  no 
alteration  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  during  acconmiodation. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  play  an  important 
part  in  bringing  about,  in  conjunction  with  the  ciliary  muscle,  the 
adjustment  for  near  objects.  But  that  this  is  not  so,  has  been  in- 
controvertibly  proved  by  a  case  of  Von  Oraefe's,  in  which  all  the  recti 
and  obliqui  muscles  of  both  eyes  were  paralysed,  so  that  tiie  eyeballs 
were  completely  immoveable,  and  yet  the  power  of  accommodation  was 
perfect. 

It  has  at  length,  however,  been  definitely  settled,  chiefly  by  the 
experiments  of  Cramer  and  Helmholtz  (conducted  independently  of 
each  other),  that  the  necessary  change  in  the  refrttction  of  the  eye 
during  accommodation  is  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  crystal- 
line lens.  Helmholtz  found,  by  means  of  his  ophthalmometer,  that  the 
lens  did  not  change  its  position  during  accommodation  for  near  objects, 
but  that  this  was  brought  about  by  a  change  in  the  curvature  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  sur^Eu^s  of  the  lens,  which  become  more  convex 
(the  lens  itself  thicker  fr*om  before  backwards),  so  that  the  lens 
acquires  a  higher  power  of  refraction,  and  consequently  a  less  focal 
distance,  by  which  means  rays  from  even  very  near  objects  are  brought 
to  a  focus  upon  the  retina.     He  found,  with  the  ophthalmometer,  that 
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the  eye  undergoes  the  following  changes  during  accommodation  for 
near  objects : — 

1.  The  pupil  diminishes  in  size.  2.  The  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris 
moves  forwards.  3.  The  peripheral  portion  of  iris  moves  backwards. 
4.  The  anterior  snr&<^  of  the  lens  becomes  more  convex  (arched),  and 
its  vertex  moves  forwards.  5.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  also 
becomes  slightly  more  arched,  but  does  not  perceptibly  change  its 
position.     The  lens,  therefore,  becomes  thicker  in  the  centre.* 

As  the  volume  of  the  lens  must  remain  the  same,  he  thinks  that  we 
may,  moreover,  assume  that  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  lens  be- 
comes diminished.  He  finds,  from  calculation,  that  these  changes  in 
the  lens  are  quite  sufficient  for  all  accommodative  purposes.f 

Fig.  86  illustrates  the  changes  which  the  eye  xmdergoes  during 
accommodation.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  eye  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts.  The  one  half,  f,  shows  the  position  of  the  parts  when  the 
eye  is  adjusted  for  distance,  the  other,  k,  when  it  is  accommodated  for 
near  objects.  When  the  eye  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  iris  forms  a  curve 
(a)  in  the  vicinity  of  Schlemm*s  canal  (s) ;  but  when  accommodated 

*  Frofeflsor  Becker  has  found  that  in  albinotio  eyes  the  space  between  the  ciliary 
processes  and  the  edge  of  the  lens,  becomes  increased  in  size  during  accommodation 
for  near  objects.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  the  volume  of  the  oiliaiy  prooesws 
varies  in  the  different  conditions  of  the  accommodation,  and  supposes  that  this  is 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  blood  supply  to  the  iris,  which  he  thinks  yaries  with  the 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

Coocius  has  made  mmierous  experiments  and  observations  as  to  the  aocommo- 
datbn,  examining  for  this  purpose  the  eyes  of  persons  upon  whom  iridectomy  had 
been  performed.  He  found  that  the  ciliary  processes  more  forwards,  and  become 
somewhat  swollen,  during  accommodation  for  near  objects ;  and  that  after  the 
instillation  of  atropine  they  appear  remarkably  retracted,  whereas  after  the  use  of 
the  Calabar  bean  they  move  forwards  (ride  his  "  Mechanismus  der  Accommodation 
des  Menschlichen  Auges,"  Leipzig,  1868).  In  the  experiments  as  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  accommodation,  which  were  made  by  Hensen  and  YOlckers  upon  dogs,  it  was 
found  that  during  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  the  choroid  and  retina  are  shifted 
forward.  This  fact  would  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  acconmiodatiTe  phosph^nes 
of  Osermak,  and  is,  moreoTcr,  as  they  point  out,  of  great  practical  interest  and 
importance  in  diseases  of  these  tissues.  For  if  this  be  so,  it  cannot  be  immaterial  in 
affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  whether  the  accommodation  is  employed  or  not, 
and  the  beneficial  effect  of  atropine  in  such  diseases  may  probably  be  due  to  its 
paralysing  the  power  of  accommodation,  and  thus  obriating  the  movement  of  the 
choroid  and  retina.  The  experiments  of  these  observers  lead  them,  on  the  whole,  to 
agree  with  Helmholtz's  theory  of  accommodation.  {Henten  and  Vdlckers*  "  Experi- 
mental-Untezeuchung  uber  den  Mechanismus  der  Accommodation."    Kiel,  1868.) 

t  It  was  found,  with  the  ophthalmometer,  that  the  position  of  the  reflection 
images  of  a  candle,  produced  by  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  sur&ces 
of  tiie  lens,  undergo  a  change  during  accommodation  for  near  objects.  Whilst 
the  reflex  image  £rom  the  cornea  remains  imchanged,  that  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lens  approaches  the  corneal  image  and  diminished  in  size ;  the  image  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  also  diminishes  very  slightly  in  size,  but  undergoes 
no  appreciable  change  of  position. 
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for  near  objects,  the  fibres  of  the  iris  suffer  contraction,  the  periphery  of 
the  iris  becomes  straightened  (&),  and  the  anterior  chamber  lengthened, 

Fig.  86. 


so  that  its  diminution  in  depth  is  compensated  for  by  the  advance  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

The  question  now  arises,  in  what  manner  is  this  change  in  the  form 
of  the  lens  produced  P  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  it  is  entirely 
due  to  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Cramer,  Bonders,  Helmholtz, 
Miiller,  as  well  as  many  other  observers,  considered  that  whilst  the 
ciliary  muscle  played  the  most  important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
accommodation,  it  was  materially  assisted  by  tihe  iris.  Indeed  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy,  even  after  the  most  careful 
dissections  and  most  elaborate  investigations,  the  relative  amount  of 
importance  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle.  This  question  has  now, 
however,  been  definitely  set  at  rest  by  a  case  which  occurred  in  Yon 
Oraef  e's  clinique,  in  which,  together  with  a  total  absence  of  the  iris  (the 
latter  was  removed  after  an  accident)  the  power  of  accommodation 
remained  perfect.  Moreover,  on  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of 
atropine  it  became  completely  paralysed. 

2.— NEGATIVE  ACCOMMODATION. 

Some  ophthalmologists  of  eminence,  more  especially  Von  Oraefe  and 
Weber,  have  thought  that  when  the  emmetropic  eye  is  in  a  state  of 
rest,  it  is  not  quite  adjusted  for  its  furthest  point  of  distinct  vision,  but 
can  become  so  by  a  slight  alteration  in  its  accommodation,  which  may 
be  called  the  negative  accommodation,  in  contradistinction  to  the  positvve 
which  enables  it  to  adjust  itself  for  near  objects.  Von  Graefe  has 
thought  that,  by  the  aid  chiefly  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyeball 
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which  exert  a  slight  pressure  npon  the  eye,  and  thus  somewhat  flatten 
the  cornea,  ^he  refraction  of  the  eye  is  slightly  diminished,  and  the  far 
point  removed  still  farther  from  the  eye,  than  when  the  eye  is  in  a  state 
of  absolute  rest.  Coccins  likewise  believes  that  the  action  of  the  external 
muscles  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  increased  intra-ocular  tension,  may 
somewhat  flatten  the  lens,  and  thus  produce  a  certain  amoimt  of  nega^ 
tive  accommodation.  Henke,*  however,  thinks  that  both  the  positive 
and  the  negative  accommodation  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
ciliary  muscle.  The  former  being  due  to  the  action  of  its  circular 
fibres,  the  latter  to  that  of  its  radial  fibres. 

The  chief  argument  against  the  theory  that  the  eye  accommodates 
itself  actively  for  distant  objects  is  furnished  by  the  action  of  a  strong 
solution  of  atropine,  which  completely  paralyses  the  power  of  acconmio- 
dation,  but  does  not  interfere  with  the  distant  vision  of  an  emmetropic 
eye,  and  does  not  change  the  position  of  its  &r  point. 

3.— THE  RANGE  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 

When  the  eye  has  assumed  its  highest  state  of  refraction,  it  is 
accommodated  for  its  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision ;  when  its  state  of 
refraction  is,  on  the  other  hand,  relaxed  to  the  utmost,  it  is  adjusted 
for  its  farthest  point. 

But  as  the  power  of  the  ciliary  mnsde  is  limited,  the  accommodation 
for  near  objects  must  also  be  limited,  and  the  near  point  cannot  be 
approximated  closer  than  a  certain  distance  to  the  eye.  In  the  youthfni 
emmetropic  eye  it  lies  at  about  3|  or  4  inches  from  the  eye,  but  recedes 
further  and  further  with  advancing  age.  The  furthest  point  of  distinct 
vision  in  the  emmetropic  eye  lies  at  an  infinite  distance.  The  furthest 
point  of  distinct  vision  is  expressed  by  the  letter  r  (punctum  remotissi- 
mum),  the  nearest  point  by  p  (pnnctum  proximum).  The  distance 
between  these  two  is  called  the  range  of  accommodation.  The  extent 
of  this  range  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  elasticity  of  the  lens,  and  the  age  of  the 
patient.  The  distance  of  p  from  the  eye  (measured  from  the  nodal 
point)  is  expressed  by  F;  the  distance  of  r  from  the  eye  by  B,  Now 
the  range  of  accommodation  can  be  easily  found,  if  we  assume  it  to 
equal  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  which  would  give  to  the  rays  emanating 
from  an  object  placed  at  the  nearest  point  {p)  a  direction  as  if  they 
came  from  the  furthest  point  (r).  Let  us  suppose  that  the  eye  is  em- 
metropic and  acconmiodated  for  an  object  placed  at  its  fox  point 
(parallel  rays),  if  the  object  is  now  moved  up  to  5"  from  the  eye,  and 
the  latter  does  not  exert  its  power  of  accommodation,  the  rays  from  the 

•  "  A  f.  O.,"  vi,  2,  63. 
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object  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina.  In  order  to  unite 
them  upon  the  latter,  a  bi-convex  lens  must  be  placed  before  the  eye, 
which  shall  render  the  rays  coming  from  the  object  (placed  at  5") 
parallel,  i.e.,  give  them  the  same  direction,  as  they  had  when  the  object 
was  situated  at  an  infinite  distance.  A  5-inch  lens  would  be  required 
for  this  purpose,  for  the  rays  from  an  object  situated  at  its  anterior 
focal  length  would  issue  parallel  from  the  lens.  If  we  now  suppose  this 
auxiliary  lens  placed  within  the  eye,  it  represents  the  accommodation  of 
the  eye,  and  its  power  the  range  of  accommodation,  the  latter  would, 

therefore,  in  this  case  =  -r.    The  range  of  accommodation  t-  may  be 

found  by  the  formula  t  =  ^  ""  S  • 
A       x*        IC 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  few  examples : — 

1.  If  the  frirthest  point  lies  at  an  infinite  distance,  B  =:  oo,  the 
nearest  point  at  6"  P  =  6",  the  range  of  accommodation  will  be 

r,  for  -  —  ^  =  -.     The  range  of  accommodation  is  here  represented 

by  an  auxiliary  lens  of  6  inches  focus. 

2.  If,  in  a  myopic  eye,  the  far  point  lies  at  8"  and  the  near  point 

at  4"  from    the  eye,  the  range  of  accommodation  will  be  g,  for 

4      8"8- 

3.  If  a  presbyopic  eye  has  its  far  point  at  an  infinite  distance,  and 

its  near  point  at  10",  the  range  of  accommodation  will  be  ^,    for 

1-1-1 

10       00  ■"  10* 

The  following  is  also  a  very  good  method  for  testing  the  range  of 
accommodation,  and  for  quickly  discovering  whether  the  eye  is  emme- 
tropic, myopic,  or  hypermetropic : — 

A  convex  lens  of  6"  or  10"  focus  is  placed  before  the  eye.*  With 
this  lens  the  patient  then  reads  No.  1  of  Snellen,  and  his  far  and  near 
point  are  noted.  The  far  (r')  and  near  point  (p')  thus  foxmd,  stand  in 
such  relation  to  his  real  far  (r)  and  near  point  (p),  that  the  rays  coming 
from  r'  are  refracted  by  the  lens  as  if  they  came  from  r,  those  from  p' 
being  also  refracted  as  if  they  emanated  from  p.  With  convex  6,  r'  (in 
the  enmietropic  eye)  lies  at  6"  from  the  eye,  for  rays  from  an  object 
at  6"  distance  falling  on  this  lens,  would  be  rendered  parallel  by  it,  and 
would,  consequently,  impinge  upon  the  eye  as  if  they  came  from  an 

*  The  lens  must  be  strong,  in  order  that  the  patient  may  really  command  his 
far  point,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  approximated  so  much  that  the  minimum  of 
the  angle  of  distinction  no  longer  exerts  any  inflaence,  and  amblyopia  is  therefore 
excluded. 
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infinite  distance  (the  normal  far  point).     The  near  point  (j>')  wonld  lie 
at  about  2|-".     This  varies,  however,  with  the  age  of  the  patient. 

The  range  of  accommodation  is,   therefore,  easily  found  by  the 

formula  -  =  —  —  —      The  lens  and  its  distance  from    the  eye 

APR  ^ 

(about  \')  are  omitted  in  the  calculation. 

If  (with  convex  6)  the  far  point  (/)  lies  at  6",  the  near  point  (p') 

at3",i=l-.l  =  l 
'A      3       6       6 

Let  us  illustrate  this  proceeding  by  the  following  examples : — 
I.  Uyixpic  eye.    We  find  that  with  convex  6  r'  =  5"  p'  =  3".     The 
eye  is  consequently  myopic,  for  it  is  not  adjusted  for  the  normal  far 
point  (6"),  but  for  a  nearer  one,  the  rays  from  which  impinge  in  a  diver- 
gent direction  upon  the  eye : —  -= _  =  _. 

^  *^  ^  A       3       5       7i 

Now,  what  glasses  will  this  patient  require  for  infinite  distance  ? 
By  means  of  our  strong  convex  lens  we  have  changed  this  eye  into  a 
very  myopic  one,  in  fact,  into  a  myopia  of  ^,  for  we  shotdd  have  to 
place  a  concave  glass  of  5"  focus  before  convex  6,  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  see  at  a  distance ;  for  this  concave  glass  would  render  parallel  rays 
so  divergent  as  if  they  came  from  5"  distance.  In  order  to  find  the 
proper  concave  glass  for  distance,  we  deduct  concave  5  from  convex  6. 

Hence  the  proper  glass  will  be  concave  30,  for  -  —  -  =  — 

5       6       30 

n.  Hypermetropic  eye.     With  convex  6,  r'  =  8,  p'  =  3".     The  eye 

is,  therefore,  hypermetropic,  for  its  &r  point  lies  beyond  the  normal  fiur 

point  (6"). 

Its  range  of  accommodation  =  —,  for— .  =  -  —  _  =  JL. 

44'        A       3       8       44 

Above  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  ahsolute  range  of  acconmiodation 
which  exists  when  each  eye  is  tried  separately.  Bonders*  has,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  that  we  must  distinguish  two  other  kinds  of  ranges, 
viz.,  the  binocular  and  the  reloMve.  The  binocular  comprises  the  accom- 
modation from  the  furthest  point  r^  to  the  nearest  point  j>2,  when  both 

eyes  are  tried  together.    The  formula  is  —.  =  JL  —  JL 

A,  P,  B,- 
Although  a  certain  connection  exists  between  the  accommodation 
and  the  convergence  of  the  visual  lines,  yet  this  connection  is  not  abso- 
lute and  definite,  for  we  find  that  the  position  of  the  visual  lines  may 
be  changed,  yet  the  accommodation  remain  the  same ;  for  if  a  prism  of 
moderate  strength  be  placed  with  its  base  outwards  before  one  eye,  the 

•  Op.  cit.,  110.  Full  explanations,  with  explanatoiy  diagrams  of  this  subject, 
will  be  found  in  Donders'  work. 
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convergence  of  the  visoal  lines  will  be  greatly  increased  to  overcome 
the  diplopia,  and  jet  the  object  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  same 
distance  with  both  eyes.  Again,  the  accommodation  may  be  altered, 
and  yet  the  state  of  convergence  remain  the  same,  for  if  we  place  weak 
concave  or  convex  lenses  before  the  eyes,  an  object  can  still  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  at  a  definite  distance.  This  proves  that  the  accommoda- 
tion may  be  modified  without  any  change  of  the  convergence  of  the 
visual  lines.  These  experiments  show  that  there  exists  a  certain  inde- 
pendence between  the  convergence  and  the  accommodation,  and  the 
range  of  accommodation  over  which  we  have  control  at  a  given  con- 
vergence of  the  visual  lines  is  termed  the  relative  range,  and  is  found 

by  the  formula  —=-—-.     It  consists,  moreover,  of  two  parts, 

A.]  XI  XVl 

the  positive  and  the  negative^  the  positive  being  the  part  which  is 
disposable  for  a  distance  closer  than  the  point  of  convergence,  whereas 
the  negative  is  the  portion  which  is  required  to  see  an  object  lying 
beyond  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  visual  lines.  Now  the  relation 
between  these  two  parts  of  the  relative  range  of  accommodation  is  of 
much  practical  importance,  for  it  is  found  that,  in  order  that  the  eyes 
may  be  employed  comfortably  for  some  length  of  time  at  near  objects 
(reading,  etc.),  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  positive  part  of  the 
accommodation  should  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  negative  (it 
should  at  the  very  least  be  equal  to  ^). 

The  best  objects  for  testing  the  range  of  accommodation  are 
Snellen's  test  types  or  Yon  Oraefe's  wire  optometer.  But  as  the  latter 
requires  some  exactitude  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  I 
find  it  more  practical,  especially  with  hospital  patients,  to  use  the  test 
types.  If,  whilst  they  are  reading  No.  I,  we  move  the  type  a  few  times 
alternately  nearer  to  and  further  from  the  eye,  the  nearest  and  furthest 
point  of  distinct  vision  can  be  readily  ascertained.  Yon  Graefe's  opto- 
meter consists  of  a  small  square  steel  frame,  across  which  a  number  of 
delicate  parallel,  vertical  wires  are  stretched.  This  frame  may  be 
attached  to  a  brass  rod  (graduated  in  inches  and  feet)  upon  which  it  is 
moveable ;  or  it  may  be  fastened  to  a  graduated  tape.  One  end  of  the 
rod,  or  the  bobbin  of  the  tape  is  placed  against  the  forehead  of  the 
patient,  and  the  frame  moved  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  the  indi- 
vidual wires  still  look  clearly  and  sharply  defined  ;  the  distance  of  this 
point  from  the  eye  is  read  off  from  the  graduated  scale,  and  put  down 
as  the  near  point  (p).  The  frame  is  then  removed  to  the  greatest 
distance  at  which  the  individual  wires  still  appear  sharply  defined,  and 
this  is  noted  as  the  far  point  (r).  The  distance  between  p  and  r  gives 
the  range  of  accommodation.  The  wires  only  appear  sharply  defined 
when  the  eye  accommodates  itself  perfectly  for  them,  directly  there  is 
the  slightest  deviation  from  this  perfect  accommodation  (the  firame 
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being  too  far  from  or  too  near  to  the  eye),  the  wires  seem  indistinct, 
thickened,  or  as  if  snrronnded  by  a  halo ;  or  coloured  doable  images 
of  them  may  even  appear  in  the  transparent  intervals.  With  the  test 
types  the  examination  is  still  easier,  the  nearest  point  at  which  No.  1 
(Snellen)  can  be  distinctly  and  comfortably  read  is  measured  and  noted 
as  the  near  point,  and  then  the  farthest  point  (in  an  emmetropic  eye 
No.  1  of  Snellen  should  be  read  up  to  1',  No.  xx  up  to  20')  is  measured 
and  noted. 

4— MYOPIA. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  in  myopia  parallel  rays  (emanating 
from  an  object  at  an  infinite  distance)  are  brought  to  a  focus  in  front 
of  the  retina,  and  that  only  sufficiently  divergent  rays  are  united  upon 
the  latter.  This  is  either  due  to  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eye- 
ball being  too  long,  or  to  the  refracting  power  of  the  eye  being  too 
high.  In  order  somewhat  to  improve  their  sight  for  distant  objects, 
short-sighted  persons  nip  their  eyelids  slightly  together.  They  in  this 
way  diminish  the  size  of  the  circles  of  diffusion  by  narrowing  the 
palpebral  aperture,  and  also  render  the  eye  slightly  less  myojHC  l^  the 
pressure  which  is  thus  exerted  upon  the  eyeball. 

The  anterior  chamber  is  generally  somewhat  deeper,  and  the  pi^il 
somewhat  larger  in  the  myopic  than  in  the  emmetropic  eye.  If  the 
myopia  is  considerable  in  degree,  the  eyeball  appears  abnormally  large 
and  prominent,  the  lids  are  widely  apart,  and  the  lateral  movements  of 
the  eye  somewhat  curtailed.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  the  sub- ovoid  shape  of  its  posterior  portion  can  be  easily 
recognised  when  the  eye  is  turned  far  inwards  towards  the  nose,  the 
little  hollow  which  exists  in  the  emmetropic  eye  between  the  outer 
canthus  and  the  globe  having  disappeared. 

Myopia  is  frequently  congenital,  and  often  hereditary,  and  its 
existence  may  also  be  sometimes  traced  back  through  several  gene- 
rations, increasing  perhaps  somewhat  in  degree  in  each  successive 
generation.     It  may  also  occur  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  myopia  is  an  abnormal  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  eyeball  in  its  antero-posterior  axis.  This  extension  occurs 
chiefly  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  globe,  and  may  give  rise  to  a 
more  or  less  considerable  ovoid  bulging  (posterior  staphyloma),  which 
is  accompanied  by  thinning  and  atrophy  of  the  choroid  and  sclerotic 
(vide  the  article  on  Sclerectasia  Posterior,  p.  481).  But  even  if  this 
should  not  be  present,  the  ophthalmoscope  often  reveals  a  hyperaamic 
and  congested  condition  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  especially  if  the 
eyes  have  been  much  overworked  by  artificial  Hght. 

It  is  also   supposed   by  some,  that  long-continued  work  at  near 
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objects  may  produce  myopia.  For  persons  thus  employed,  ooutiniially 
accommodate  for  a  very  near  point,  their  crystalline  lens  has,  therefore, 
constantly  to  assume  a  more  convex  form,  and,  after  a  time,  it  may  not 
be  able  quite  to  regain  its  original  form,  even  when  the  necessity  for 
adjusting  itself  for  near  objects  no  longer  exists.  The  eye  has  in  &ct 
become  somewhat  myopic. 

The  production  and  increase  of  myopia  by  continuous  use  of  the 
eyes  at  near  objects,  appear  to  find  their  explanation  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eyeball  become  congested.  The  near 
approach  of  the  object  necessitates  a  strong  conyergence  of  the  visual 
lines,  which  causes  an  accumulation  of  blood  in,  and  congestion  of,  the 
inner  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  these  conditions  being  increased  still  more 
by  the  stooping  position  generally  indulged  in  during  such  employment. 
We  can  easily  understand  that  this  congestion  and  augmentation  in  the 
pressure  of  the  ocular  fluids  must,  if  long  continued,  necessarily  lead 
to  an  extension  of  the  tunics  at  the  posterior  pole,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
sclerectasia  posterior. 

The  seeds  of  short-sightedness  are  frequently  sown  in  childhood, 
either  through  a  premature  over-exertion  of  the  eyes  at  near  objects, 
or  through  some  affection  of  the  refractive  media  (the  cornea  or  lens). 
The  cornea  may,  for  instance,  be  clouded,  and  then  the  patient  often 
brings  the  object  very  close  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  obtain  larger  and 
more  distinct  retinal  images,  and  thus  myopia  may  be  soon  induced. 
The  same  thing  may  occur  when  the  lens  is  somewhat  opaque ;  thus  it 
is  well  known  that  lamellar  cataract  frequently  becomes  complicated 
with  short  sight. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  degree  of  myopia  is  often  greatly 
increased  during  childhood  by  long-continued  study,  more  especially 
by  insufl&cient  illumination  and  a  &ulty  construction  of  the  tables  or 
desks  at  which  the  pupils  read  and  write.  An  insufficient  illumination 
necessitates  a  close  approximation  of  the  object,  which  gives  rise  to 
straining  of  the  accommodation  and  congestion  of  the  eyes.  A  faulty 
construction  of  the  tables,  or  of  the  distance  between  the  latter  and  the 
seats,  is  also  injurious  by  forcing  the  children  to  stoop.  An  interesting 
and  valuable  monogpraph  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Cohn*  upon  this 
subject.  He  examined  the  eyes  of  10,060  school  children,  and  could 
distinctly  trace  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  myopia  according 
to  the  construction  of  the  desks  and  the  lighting  of  the  school-rooms. 
But  the  valuable  and  interesting  researches  of  Dobrowolsky f  have  shown 
that  the  rapid  increase  of  myopia  is  often  due  to  spasm  of  the  ciliary 

*  Dr.  Cohn,  '*  Untenuchong  der  Augen  von  10,060  Schulkindern."  Leipsio,  1867. 
Vide  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  Erismann,  "'A.  f.  O.,"  xyii,  i,  1. 

t  "  Kl.  Monatsbl./*  1868 ;  Tide  also  more  recent  papers  on  the  same  subject  by 
Dr.  Hoech.  Basel,  1871f  and  Professor  Rchiess-GkmuBeus.    Basel,  1872. 
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mnscle  which  gives  rise  bo  marked  symptoms  of  asthenopia.  Amongst 
the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  : — diffiealfcy  to  continue  work  at  near 
objects  for  any  length  of  time,  photophobia,  lachrymation,  pain  in  and 
around  the  eye,  flashing  of  the  eyeball,  a  contracted  pnpil,  hypersemia 
of  the  optic  disc  and  folness  of  the  retinal  vessels,  and  especially 
marked  flactnations  in  the  state  of  refraction  at  different  times  of  ex- 
amination. This  spasm  of  the  ciliary  mnscle  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently in  the  lower  and  medium  degrees  of  myopia  than  in  the  higher, 
and  more  especially  in  young  persons  much  engaged  in  reading,  sewing, 
or  other  fine  work.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  this  condition 
with  the  apparent  myopia  occasionally  observed  in  hypermetropic 
individuals  which  is  entirely  dae  to  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  The 
treatment  must  consist  chiefly  in  paralysing  the  ciliary  muscle  by  the 
methodical  use  of  atropine,  either  applied  in  substance  or  in  a  strong 
solution  (gr.  iv  ad  Ji)  2 — 3  times  daily,  to  be  continued  until  the 
accommodation  is  quite  relaxed  and  the  muscle  completely  paralysed, 
or  even  somewhat  longer.  Sometimes  the  spasm  yields  in  a  few  hours, 
in  other  cases  not  for  several  days.  K  the  symptoms  of  hypersBmia  of 
the  frmdus  do  not  yield,  and  the  myopia  does  not  diminish  after  the 
atropine  has  been  employed  for  several  days,  the  artificial  leech  should 
be  employed.  The  relaxation  of  the  ciliary  muscle  generally  produces 
a  marked  diminution  in  the  degree  of  myopia. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  increased  convexity  of  the  cornea 
was  the  cause  of  myopia,  but  this  is  erroneous,  for  Bonders  has  found 
that  the  cornea  is  as  a  rule  less  convex  in  myopic  persons  than  in  the 
enmietropic.  Increase  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  (as  in  conical 
cornea)  may,  however,  give  rise  to  myopia.  We  sometimes  also  find 
that  persons  sufiering  from  incipient  cataract  become  somewhat  myopic, 
and  see  better  at  a  distance  with  concave  glasses.  The  real  expla- 
nation of  this  fact  is  still  uncertain,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  due  to  a 
slight  swelling  (?)  of  the  lens,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  its  power 
of  refraction. 

The  diagnosis  of  myopia  is  generally  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  The 
fiir  point  of  distinct  vision  is  more  or  less  approximated  to  the  eye,  in 
consequence  of  which  distant  objects  cannot  be  clearly  distinguished, 
and  a  suitable  concave  lens  is  required  to  render  them  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. We  must  be  upon  our  guard,  however,  not  at  once  to 
pronounce  a  person  short-sighted  because  he  holds  small  objects  (such 
as  small  print)  very  close  to  the  eye,  or  because  he  cannot  see  well  at 
a  distance,  for  we  shall  hereafter  point  out  that  this  may  also  occur  in 
hypermetropia,  in  which  case  convex  and  not  concave  glasses  are 
required  to  remedy  this  defect. 

Together  with  the  myopia  there  is  fi^uently  present  more  or  less 
amblyopia  or  weakness  of  sight.     This  is  especially  the  case  if  there  is  a 
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considerable  degree  of  sclerotico-ehoroiditis  posterior,  and  appears  to 
be  cbieflj  due  to  tbe  stretching  of  the  inner  tnnics  of  the  eye,  more 
espedallj  of  the  light  oondncting  elements  of  the  retina.  The  impair- 
ment  of  sight  may  also  be  due  to  opacities  in  the  vitreous  humour  or 
the  lens.  Myopic  eyes  are  often  very  irritable,  so  that  prolonged  use  in 
reading  or  writing  causes  them  to  become  red,  hot,  and  very  painful. 
This  may  be  partly  due  to  irritability  and  congestion  of  the  inner 
tonics,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  a  weakness  of  the  internal  recti  muscles, 
which  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  the  requisite  degree  of  con- 
Tcrgence.  If  this  insufficiency  is  developed  to  a  considerable  degree,  it 
gives  rise  to  marked  symptoms  of  asthenopia  and  &tigue  of  the  eyes 
(vide  the  article  on  Muscular  Asthenopia).  We  may  easily  distinguish 
simple  myopia  from  that  complicated  with  amblyopia,  by  the  fact  that 
the  fonner  can  be  completely  corrected  by  suitable  concave  glasses. 
The  less  the  concave  glasses  correct  the  myopia,  the  greater  is  the 
degree  of  the  co-existing  amblyopia,  and  vice  versd, 

OplUhalmoscopic  dicLgnosis  of  Myopia, — ^We  may  also  recognise  the 
existence  of  myopia,  and  ascertain  its  approximate  degree,  by  means 
of  the  ophtiialmoscope,  and  this  will  ofben  be  found  very  useful  in 
practice,  particularly  when  the  patient's  statements  are  not  very  trust- 
worthy. We  can  diagnose  the  existence  of  myopia  by  the  following 
appearances : — 

I.  If  we  examine  a  highly  myopic  eye  in  the  erect  image  (that  is 
merely  with  the  mirror,  without  any  convex  lens  before  it),  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  fact,  that  we  can  see  the  details  of  the  fundus  at 
some  distance  from  the  eye.  If  we  regard  one  of  the  retinal  vessels  or 
the  optic  disc,  and  move  our  head  slightly  to  one  side,  we  notice  that 
the  image  moves  in  the  contrary  direction ;  if  we  move  to  the  right  it 
moves  to  the  left,  and  vice  versd^  so  that  we  obtain  a  reverse  image  of 
the  background  of  the  eye. 

Fig.  87  will  at  once  explain  the  reason  of  this.  Let  a  be  a  very 
short-sighted  eye  (m  =  i),  and  b  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  a  being  in 


Pig.  87. 


a  state  of  rest  is  adjusted  for  its  far  point  (c),  which  lies  4"  in  front  of 
the  eye.  The  rays  from  the  fundus,  therefore,  pass  out  of  the  eye  in  a 
strongly  convergent  direction,  and  meet  at  c,  and  crossing  there,  fall 
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in  a  divergent  direction  upon  the  eye  of  the  obaerver.  If  the  latter  be 
myopic  (accommodated  for  divergent  rajs  when  his  eye  is  in  a  state  of 
rest),  they  may  be  united  npon  his  retina  (5)  withont  the  aid  of  any 
correcting  lens  behind  the  ophUialmosoope.  But  if  his  eye  is  emme- 
iaxipic  he  will,  if  adjusted  for  his  fiur  point,  require  a  suitable  convex 
lens  behind  the  mirror,  in  order  to  render  the  divergent  rays  parallel. 
If  he,  however,  acoonmiodates  himself  for  a  sufficiaitly  near  point,  he 
will  be  able  to  unite  the  divergent  rays  upon  his  retina  without  any 
correcting  lens.  The  reversed  image  of  the  eye  represented  in  Fig.  87 
(the  myopia  of  which  =  J)  will  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  about  7" — 8", 
because  as  the  rays  from  it  cross  at  c,  the  upper  ray,  e,  becomes  the 
lower  ray  after  they  have  crossed,  and  the  lower  ray,  d,  becomes  the 
upper. 

n.  In  order  to  examine  a  myopic  eye  in  the  erect  image,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  place  a  suitable  concave  lens  behind  the  mirror,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  distinct  image  of  the  fundus;  the  greater  the  myopia  the 
stronger  must  this  concave  glass  be,  and  the  nearer  must  the  observer 
approach  to  the  eye.  The  strength  of  this  correcting  concave  lens  will 
also  enable  us  approximately  to  estimate  the  degree  of  the  myopia,* 
which  will  be  always  somewhat  less  than  the  strength  of  the  correcting 
lens.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  emme- 
tropic, and  not  using  its  power  of  accommodation,  and  the  patient's 
myopia  =  |  (i.e.,  the  rays  emanating  from  a  luminous  point  in  the 
ftmdus  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  6  inches  in  front  of  its  nodal  point). 
Now  if  the  examining  eye  is  placed  2"  in  front  of  the  optic  centare  of 
the  patient's  eye,  the  rays  frtnn  the  latter  would  impinge  in  so  diver- 
gent a  direction  upon  thq.  eye  of  the  observer,  that  iliey  would  be 
brought  to  a  focus  4"  behind  it,  and  a  concave  glass  of  4  inches'  focus 
would  xmite  them  upon  his  retina.  Hence  if  we  add  the  distance 
between  the  optic  centres  of  the  observer's  and  patient's  eyes  (2")  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  correcting  lens  (4")  we  obtain  the  degree  of 
myopia,  viz.,  ^. 

The  field  of  vision  will  appear  smallei*,  and  the  image  nearer  the  eye 
of  the  observer  than  in  the  emmetropic  eye.  The  imaee  is  also  less 
bright  in  colour  and  less  illuminated,  but  apparently  larger,  for  we 
cannot,  as  in  the  emmetropic  eye  (the  size  of  the  pupil  being  equal), 
overlook  the  whole  expanse  of  the  optic  disc  at  a  glance,  but  only  a 
portion  of  it.  In  the  indirect  mode  of  examination,  the  image  of  tiie 
disc  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  emmetropic  eye,  on  account  of  its 
being  formed  nearer  to  the  object  lens. 

Myopia  may  run  a  very  variable  course.     In  some  cases  its  progress 

*  For  a  yeiy  fall  and  valuable  explanation  of  the  determination  of  the  state  of 
refraction  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoeoope,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  MaaUmer'a 
"  Lehrbuch  der  Ophthalmosoopie.'* 
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is  marked  and  rapid,  in  others  slow  and  insidions ;  in  the  most  favour- 
able cases  it  remains  stationary  at  the  adolt  age.  It  is  generally,  how- 
ever, somewhat  progressive,  especially  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25, 
and  often  markedly  so  in  hereditary  myopia,  or  if  the  patients  employ 
their  eyes  a  great  deal  in  reading,  sewing,  etc.  A  moderate  d^^e  of 
stationary  or  but  slowly  progressive  myopia,  causes  but  little  annoyance 
to  the  patient ;  but  it  is  very  different  if  its  degree  is  very  considerable 
and  its  progress  marked  and  rapid,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  is  almost 
always  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  inflammation  of  the 
inner  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  giving  rise  to  redness,  heat,  and  ciliary 
neuralgia  during  prolonf^  work  at  near  objects. 

It  is  of  consequence,  both  in  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  myopia, 
carefully  to  watch  its  progress,  and  accurately  to  ascertain  and  note 
the  degree  of  myopia  at  the  commencement,  so  that  we  may  hereafter 
be  able  to  determine  whether  the  disease  has  remained  stationary  or 
progressed,  and  in  the  latter  case,  to  know  the  extent  and  rate  of  such 
progress. 

The  popular  idea  that  myopia  diminishes  with  old  age  is  not  quite 
correct,  although  it  is  true  that  distant  vision  is  somewhat  improved  by 
the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  pupil.  Moreover  the  senile  changes 
(sclerosis)  in  the  lens  may  slightly  diminish  the  myopia. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  short  sight,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  a  slight  stationary  myopia ;  but  it  is 
very  different  when  the  latter  is  high  in  degree,  progressive,  and  asso- 
ciated with  considerable  sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior,  for  then  it  is 
always  a  source  of  danger  to  the  eye.  There  is  a  popular  fallacy  that 
short-sighted  eyes  are  particularly  strong,  and  even  some  medical  men 
participate  in  it.  But  this  is  quite  erroneous,  indeed  a  myopic  eye 
must  be  looked  upon  as  unsound,  more  especially  if  the  disease  is  exten- 
sive and  progressive.  In  such  cases  care  must,  therefore,  be  taken  that 
the  patient  avoids  all  employment  or  amusement  that  may  hasten  the 
progress  of  the  myopia,  or  give  rise  to  irritation  and  straining  of 
the  eye. 

It  is  of  much  consequence  in  myopia  that  the  spectacles  should  be 
selected  with  accuracy  and  care,  for  if  they  are  unsuitable,  more  espe- 
cially if  they  are  too  strong,  they  may  prove  very  injurious  to  the  eye. 

The  proper  strength  is  rapidly  and  easily  found  in  the  following 
manner: — 

The  degree  of  the  myopia  must  in  the  first  place  be  ascertained  with 
exactitude  by  trying  the  furthest  distance  at  which  the  patient  can 
read  No.  1.  If  he  can  do  so  up  to  10"  from  the  eye,  his  far  point  (r) 
lies  at  10",  and  his  myopia  =  ^^i  for  a  concave  lens  of  10"  focus 
would  enable  him  to  see  at  an  infinite  distance,  as  it  would  give  to 
parallel  rays  a  divergence  as  if  they  came  from  a  point  10"  in  front  of 
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the  lens  (the  patient's  far  point).  The  position  of  r,  therefore,  always 
affords  ns  a  cine  to  the  nnmher  of  the  concave  lens  required ;  bnt 
although  No.  10  would  be  theoretically  the  proper  glass,  we  find  practi- 
cally that  it  would  be  somewhat  too  strong.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  at  10"  prevents  the  eye  from  exactly 
accommodating  itself  for  its  far  point,  the  latter  being  only  attainable 
when  we  look  at  distant  objects  with  parallel  visual  lines.  Hence  con- 
cave 11  or  12  would  be  the  glass  really  suitable.  Whether  a  given  lens 
is  accurately  suited  to  the  patient's  sight,  can  be  easily  determined  in 
the  following  manner : — Let  us  return  to  the  case  above  referred  to  of 
a  myopia  =  ■^,  *  With  concave  10  the  patient  is  able  to  read  No.  xz 
of  Snellen  at  20^,  hence  his  V  =  1.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
No.  10  is  exactly  the  right  glass,  we  alternately  place  before  it  weak 
concave  and  convex  glasses  and  try  their  effect.  If  weak  concave 
glasses  improve  the  sight,  the  original  lens  (No.  10)  is  too  weak ;  if^ 
on  the  other  hand,  weak  convex  glasses  improve  it,  it  is  too  strong. 
If  neither  concave  nor  convex  glasses  render  any  improvement,  the 
original  lens  suits  exactly.  The  proper  glass  can  be  easily  found  by 
a  very  simple  calculation ;  for  if  the  myopia  =  -j^^,  and  convex  50 
improves  the  sight  still  more,  convex  40  making  it  worse,  the  orig^inal 
glass  is  somewhat  too  strong,  and  we  must  deduct  -J^  from  it.     The 

proper  glass  will  be  -~ ,  for,  --  —       =  —-.     We  try  concave  13  and 

find  that  neither  concave  nor  convex  glasses  render  any  improvement. 

K  the  sight  with  the  original  lens  (^)  was  most  improved  by  the 
addition  of  concave  50,  it  was  too  weak,  and  a  concave  lens  of  about 

9  inches  focus  will  be  required  for  —  -f  = 

^  10       50       8i 

As  a  general  rule,  the  weakest  glass  which  neutralizes  the  myopia 
may  be  given. 

If  a  myope  desires  to  have  spectacles  to  enable  him  to  see  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  feet  (for  reading  music,  etc.),  the  proper  glasses 
can  be  easily  found  by  the  following  calculation : — If  his  myopia  =  -jV, 
and  he  wishes  to  see  distinctly  at  24"  the  formula  will  be  —  -j^y  -f  A 
==  —  -jij,  and  concave  24  will  be  the  proper  glass. 

The  degree  of  the  patient's  range  of  accommodation  materially 
influences  the  choice  of  spectacles,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  may  be  allowed  their  use  for  reading,  writing,  etc. 

The  range  of  accommodation  may  be  tested  in  the  manner  already 
described,  by  finding  the  nearest  and  ftirthest  point  at  which  No.  1 
can  be  read  with  ease,  and  then  deducting  the  latter  from  the  former 

according  to  the  formula  —  =  —   — — r 
A       P       B, 
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The  following  plan,  recommended  by  Bonders,  is  however  still  better, 
as  it  allows  the  patient  really  to  accommodate  for  his  far  point.  The 
myopia  having  been  neutralized  by  the  proper  concave  glasses,  so  that 
the  patient  can  read  No.  zx  at  20',  the  position  of  his  near  point 
(with  these  glasses)  is  now  found ;  if  it  lies  at  5",  his  range  of  accom- 

modation=  --,  for  asr  =  oo,  and  p  5",  -i  =  i  —  L  =  1. 

In  determining  the  degree  of  myopia,  each  eye  should  always  be 
tested  separately,  for  the  degree  generally  varies  somewhat  (often 
considerably)  in  the  two  eyes.  The  question  as  to  what  glasses 
should  be  given  when  there  is  any  marked  difference  in  the  two  eyes, 
either  in  the  degree  of  myopia,  or  in  the  refraction  itself  (the  one  eye 
being  perhaps  myopic,  the  other  hypermetropic)  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

There  is  no  harm  in  permitting  myopic  persons  to  wear  such  glasses 
for  distance  as  just  neutralize  their  myopia,  especially  if  the  d^ree  of 
short  sight  is  but  moderate.  If  the  patient  is  young,  the  myopia  slight, 
and  his  range  of  accommodation  good,  he  may  even  be  permitted  to 
wear  these  glasses  in  reading  and  writing,  as  in  such  cases  the  myopia 
shows  but  little  tendency  to  increase.  But  if  the  myopia  is  considerable, 
the  range  of  accommodation  diminished,  and  the  acuteness  of  vision 
impaired,  the  myopia  should  not  be  quite  neutralized.  The  patient  may, 
however,  use  a  binocular  concave  eye-glass  before  his  spectacles  when 
he  desires  to  see  distant  objects  very  distinctly.* 

For  the  purpose  of  reading  music,  I  think  it  best  to  give  patients 
spectacles  suited  for  a  distance  of  2' — 3',  for  if  the  myopia  is  consider- 
able, and  they  use  glasses  which  completely  neutralize  it  for  distance, 
the  size  of  the  music  is  inconveniently  diminished,  and  thus  becomes 
somewhat  indistinct  and  difficult  to  decipher. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  whether  myopic  persons  should  wear 
glasses  in  reading,  sewing,  writing,  eta,  and  the  answer  to  this  must 
depend  upon  several  circumstances. 

Where  the  myopia  is  but  slight  in  degree  (less  than  ^),  they  may 
be  dispensed  with— or,  if  the  employment  is  not  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  distance  glasses  may  even  be  worn,  but  the  type 
must  be  held  at  a  greater  distance,  otherwise  the  eye  becomes  fatigued, 
and  the  accommodation  strained.  Indeed,  I  find  that  it  is  less  trying 
and  more  comfortable  for  such  patients  to  read  without  their  glasses. 

If  the  myopia  is  considerable  in  degree,  so  that  the  print  has  to  be 
held  very  close  to  the  eye,  glasses  should  be  prescribed  which  will 

•  In  very  hif?h  degrees  of  myopia,  I  have  found  Steinheil's  glass-oone  very  useiiil 
for  distant  objects,  as  it  acts  like  a  Ghililean  telescope.  It  consists  of  a  small  cone  of 
solid  glass,  the  base  of  which  is  convex,  and  the  opposite  surface  concave.  It  is 
about  one  inch  in  length,  and  can  be  readily  carried  in  the  wabtcoat  pocket. 

2  P 
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remove  the  fer  point  to  about  14" — 16",  for  this  will  prevent  the 
necessity  of  stooping,  which  causes  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the 
eye,  and  an  increase  in  the  tension  of  the  intra-ocular  fluids.  This 
congestion  of  the  eye  greatly  tends  to  promote  the  development  of 
sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior,  intra-ocular  heemorrhage,  and  detach- 
ment of  the  retina,  which  are  so  apt  to  occur  in  very  short-sighted 
persons.  For  these  reasons,  we  shoxdd  direct  myopes  to  read  with  their 
heads  well  thrown  back,  and  to  write  at  a  sloping  desk.  Strict  injunc- 
tions must  also  be  given  against  the  habit  of  reading  in  the  recumbent 
position,  either  in  bed  or  on  a  couch,  as  this  produces  great  congestion 
of  the  eyes. 

But  the  strong  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  which  takes  place 
when  the  object  has  to  be  held  close  to  the  eye,  is  abo  a  source  of  great 
danger,  for  it  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increased  tension  of  the 
eyeball  and  of  the  accommodation.  The  latter  is  an  associated  action, 
not  arising  from  the  mechanism  of  the  convergence,  but  existing 
within  the  eye  itself,  and  may,  consequently,  easily  give  rise  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  myopia.  But  besides  this,  the  pressure  of  the  muscles 
upon  the  eyeball  is  greater  when  the  visual  lines  are  convergent  than 
when  they  are  parallel,  and  this  increase  of  pressure  must  tend  to  give 
rise  to  the  development  of  posterior  staphyloma,  and  to  hasten  its  pro- 
gress. The  increase  in  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  particularly  marked 
when  the  internal  recti  muscles  are  weak,  and  thus  render  the  conver- 
gence of  the  visual  lines  more  dif&cult. 

Now  if  we  afford  such  very  short-sighted  persons  the  use  of  glasses 
which  enable  them  to  read  and  write  at  a  distance  of  14  or  16  inches 
from  the  eye,  we  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  conver- 
gence of  the  visual  lines,  the  stooping  position,  and  the  evils  to  which 
these  give  rise. 

But  the  patient  must  be  warned  not  to  bring  the  type  close  to  him 
when  the  eyes  become  a  little  tired,  for  this  would  strain  and  &tigue 
the  acconmiodation ;  but  the  book  should  then  be  lidd  aside  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  eyes  rested. 

Spectacles  may  also  be  used  for  near  objects  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  myopia  is  accompanied  by  muscular  asthenopia  (depending  upon 
an  insufficiency  or  weakness  of  the  internal  recti  muscles),  which  mani- 
fests itself  as  soon  as  the  patient  has  worked  at  near  objects  for  a  short 
time. 

Whilst  the  use  of  spectacles  for  near  objects  may  be  permitted  with 
advantage  in  the  above  forms  of  myopia,  it  must  be  forbidden  if  the 
range  of  accommodation  is  very  limited,  and  if  the  patients  suffer  from 
such  a  degree  of  amblyopia  (generally  depending  upon  sclerotico- 
choroiditis  posterior),  that  they  are  unable  to  read  No.  2  or  3  of  Snellen's 
types.     The  glasses  will  diminish  the  size  of  the  letters,  and,  in  order 
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to  see  them  under  a  larger  yisual  angle,  the  patient  will  bring  the 
object  very  close  to  the  eye,  which  will  canse  the  accommodation  to  be 
greatly  strained,  the  intra-ocnlar  tension  to  be  increased,  and  serions 
mischief  will  but  too  sorely  ensne.  Spectacles  should  not,  therefore, 
be  permitted  for  near  objects  when  marked  amblyopia  exists. 

If  the  myopia  is  very  considerable,  we  generally  find  that  only  one 
eye  is  employed  for  near  objects ;  the  convergence  of  the  visual  lines 
being  therefore  annulled.  Bonders  says  with  reference  to  this  point, 
'*  This  appears  to  me  to  be  often  a  desirable  condition :  in  strong  myopia 
binocular  vision  loses  its  value,  and  the  tension  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious.  Now,  in  such  cases, 
for  reading  no  spectacles  are  given ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
acuteness  of  vision  has  usually  somewhat  decreased,  and  the  diminution 
of  concave  glasses  is  now  troublesome ;  in  the  second  place,  because, 
with  the  retrocession  of  r,  injurious  efforts  at  convergence  and  at 
binocular  vision  might  be  excited.  In  any  case  the  spectacles  should 
be  so  weak  as  to  avoid  these  results." 


5.— PRESBYOPIA. 

The  first  symptom  of  presbyopia  is  that  small  objects  (small  type, 
fine  needlework,  etc.)  cannot  be  seen  with  such  ease  or  at  so  short 
a  distance  as  before.  In  order  to  see  minute  objects  more  distinctly, 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  remove  them  further  from  the  eye,  or  even  to 
seek  a  bright  light,  so  as  to  diminish  the  circles  of  di£^ision  upon  the 
retina  by  narrowing  the  size  of  the  pupil.  But  as  the  retinal  images  of 
these  fine  objects  are  very  small,  on  account  of  the  distance  at  which 
they  are  held,  he  will  soon  experience  a  commensurate  difficulty  in 
clearly  distinguishing  them,  the  print ;  for  instance,  will  get  indistinct 
and  confused,  and  the  eyes  become  fatigued  and  painfrd. 

In  simple  presbyopia,  the  far  point  is  at  a  normal  distance  from  the 
eye,  parallel  rays  are  united  upon  the  retina,  and  neither  concave  nor 
convex  glasses  (even  after  the  instillation  of  atropine)  at  all  improve 
distant  vision.  The  eye  is  neither  myopic  nor  hypermetropic.  There 
is  in  fact  no  anomaly  of  refi^action,  but  only  a  narrowing  of  the  range  of 
accommodation ;  the  near  point  is  removed  too  far  from  the  eye,  and 
hence  the  difficulty  of  accurately  distinguishing  small  objects. 

Amblyopia  sometimes  co-exists  with  presbyopia,  and  may  even  be 
mistaken  for  it,  as  the  amblyopic  patient  likewise  cannot  see  very  small 
objects  distinctly,  and  convex  glasses  also  improve  his  sight.  But  in 
simple  presbyopia  (uncomplicated  with  amblyopia)  we  should  be  able 
to  restore  the  normal  acuity  of  vision  and  range  of  acconmiodation  by 
the  proper  convex  glass.     With  its  aid  the  patient  should  be  able  to 
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read  No.  1  at  8" ;  hence  if  he  can  only  decipher  No.  2  or  No.  4,  or  is 
obliged  to  hold  the  print  closer,  he  is  also  amblyopic. 

Bonders  has  fonnd  that  in  the  emmetropic  eye  the  near  point 
gradually  recedes,  even  firom  an  early  age,  further  and  further  from  the 
eye.  This  recession  commences  about  the  age  of  10,  and  progresses 
regularly  with  increasing  years.  At  40  it  lies  at  about  8",  at  50,  at 
11" — 12",  and  so  on.  In  the  emmetropic  eye,  no  inconvenience  is 
generally  experienced  &om  this  recession  till  about  the  age  of  40  or  45. 
This  change  in  the  position  of  the  near  point  is  met  with  in  all  eyes, — 
the  emmetropic,  hypermetropic,  and  myopic. 

But  the  far  point  also  begins  in  the  normal  eye  to  recede  somewhat 
about  the  age  of  50,  so  that  the  eye  then  becomes  slightly  hypermetropic 
(distant  vision  being  improved  by  convex  glasses).  At  70  or  80  years 
of  age,  the  hypermetropia  may  =  y^,  ».e.,  the  patient  can  see  distinctly 
at  a  distance  with  a  convex  glass  of  24"  focus.  This  hypermetropia, 
which  is  at  first  only  acquired,  may  afterwards  become  absolute ;  so 
that  the  patient  is  not  only  unable  to  accommodate  for  divergent,  bat 
even  for  parallel  rays. 

The  recession  of  the  near  point  from  the  eye,  and  the  consequent 
narrowing  of  the  range  of  accommodation,  are  far  more  due  to  a  change 
in  those  parts  within  the  eye  which  are  passively  changed  during  the 
act  of  accommodation,  than  to  an  alteration  in  those  which  through 
their  activity  bring  about  the  latter.  For  the  ciliary  muscle,  the 
active  agent  of  accommodation,  is  generally  normal,  although  it  may, 
later  in  life,  xmdergo  senile  changes.  Whereas  the  passively  changed 
organ  of  accommodation,  the  crystalline  lens,  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  firm  with  advancing  years,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
increased  firmness,  the  same  amoxmt  of  muscular  action  cannot  pro- 
duce the  same  change  in  the  form  of  the  lens  as  heretofore. 

At  first,  of  course,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  this  gradual 
recession  of  the  near  point ;  we  do  not,  in  fact,  notice  it  until  the  dis- 
tance is  so  considerable  that  we  cannot  easily  distinguish  small  objects. 
When  are  we,  then,  to  consider  an  eye  presbyopic  ?  Bonders  thinks 
this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  near  point  has  receded  further  than 
8''  from  the  eye ;  for  as  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  patients  generally  begin 
to  complain  that  continued  work  at  small  objects  has  become  irksome 
and  fatiguing.  We,  however,  sometimes  meet  with  persons  with  very 
strong  sight,  who  can  read  and  write  for  hours  without  experiencing 
any  inconvenience,  even  although  their  near  point  may  be  11" — 12" 
from  the  eye.  But  these  cases  are  exceptional.  Let  us,  therefore,  with 
Bonders,  consider  presbyopiii  to  begin  when  the  near  point  is  removed 
further  than  8"  from  the  eye. 

The  degree  of  presbyopia  (Pr)  may  be  easily  found  if  we  decide  upon 
a  definite  distance  (e.^.,  8")  as  the  commencement  of  presbyopia,  for  we 
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have  then  simply  to  dednct  the  presbyopic  near  point  (p')  from  this. 
Thus  if  p'  lies  at  16"  the  presbyopia  =  -j^,  for  -J-  —  ^  =  -^,  Hence 
convex  16  will  neutralize  the  presbyopia  and  bring  the  near  point  again 
to  8". 

It  will  perhaps  have  already  struck  the  reader,  that  if  presbyopia  is 
assumed  to  commence  when  the  near  point  has  receded  further  than  8" 
from  the  eye,  not  only  the  emmetropic,  but  also  the  myopic  and  hyper- 
metropic, eye  may  suffer  from  presbyopia ;  for  if  a  person  has  a  myopia 
=  1^,  and  his  near  point  lies  at  12",  he  is  also  presbyopic.  This 
cannot,  of  course,  occur  when  the  myopia  is  higher  in  degree  than  |. 
In  hypermetropia  the  same  thing  may  take  place,  for  if,  with  the  convex 
glass  which  neutralizes  the  hypermetropia,  the  near  point  lies  at  12", 
there  is  also  presbyopia. 

The  range  of  accommodation  is  found  by  the  formula  —  s  ..  —  — 

If  p  =  10",  andr  =  oo,  1=  1,  for  1  -  1  =  1. 
^  '  'A       10  10       «>        10 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advisability  and  necessity  of 
permitting  far-sighted  persons  the  use  of  spectacles.  They  should  be 
furnished  with  them  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  slightest  degree  annoyed 
or  inconvenienced  by  the  presbyopia.  Some  medical  men  think  that 
presbyopic  patients  should  do  without  spectacles  as  long  as  possible,  for 
fear  that  the  eye  should,  even  at  an  early  period,  get  so  used  to  them 
as  to  find  them  indispensable. 

This  is,  however,  an  error,  for  if  such  persons  are  permitted  to 
work  without  glasses,  we  observe  that  the  presbyopia  soon  rapidly 
increases. 

The  proper  strength  of  the  glasses  may  be  readily  calculated.  If  p 
(the  near  point)  lies  16"  from  the  eye,  Pr  •=  j-  —  ^V  =  iV-  -^  convex 
glass  of  16"  focus  will  bring  the  near  point  back  again  to  8"  from  the 
eye.  We  must  generally,  however,  give  somewhat  weaker  glasses, 
because,  on  account  of  the  greater  convergence  of  the  visual  lines,  the 
near  point  wiU  through  these  glasses  (convex  16)  be  in  reality  brought 
nearer  than  8".  Late  in  life,  when  there  is  some  diminution  in  the 
acuteness  of  vision,  the  near  point  may  sometimes  be  brought  even  to 
6"  or  7",  and  it  should  be  approximated  the  closer,  the  greater  the 
range  of  accommodation. 

If  no  hypermetropia  exists,  the  weakest  glasses  with  which  No.  1  of 
Snellen  can  be  distinctly  and  easily  read  at  about  12"  distance,  may 
generally  be  given.  But  I  have  often  found  that  if  the  person  is  much 
employed  in  reading  and  writing,  and  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
hold  his  book  at  a  coDsiderable  distance,  he  will  be  at  first  much  incon- 
venienced if  his  near  point  is  brought  to  10"  or  12".  We  shall,  there- 
fore, have  to  give  him  glasses  which  will  bring  it  only  to  about  16". 
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With  these  he  will  be  able  to  work  with  ease  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  They  may  afterwards  be  gradually  changed  for  rather  stronger 
ones. 

In  choosing  spectacles  for  far-sighted  persons,  we  most  also  be 
particularly  guided  by  the  range  of  their  power  of  accommodation.  If 
this  is  good,  we  may  give  them  glasses  which  bring  their  near  point  to 
8",  but  if  it  is  much  diminished  weaker  glasses  should  be  oho8»^  so 
that  it  may  lie  at  10"— 12"  from  the  eye. 

6.— HYPERMETROPIA. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  562)  that  in  hypermetropia  the 
refractive  power  of  the  eye  is  so  low,  or  its  optic  axis  so  short,  that 
when  the  eye  is  in  a  state  of  rest  parallel  rays  are  not  united  upon  the 
retina,  but  behind  it,  and  only  convergent  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus 
upon  the  latter.  We  must,  therefore,  give  to  parallel  rays  emanating 
from  distant  objects,  a  convergent  direction  by  means  of  a  convex  glass, 
and  the  reader  will  now  comprehend  how  it  is  that  a  hypermetropic  eye 
requires  convex  glasses  for  seeing  distant  objects.  The  patient  may 
require  perhaps  even  a  stronger  pair  for  near  object43.  The  consequence 
of  this  low  refractive  power  of  the  eye  is,  that  whereas  the  normal  eye 
unites  parallel  rays  upon  its  retina  without  any  accommodative  effort, 
the  hypermetropic  eye  has  already,  in  order  to  do  so,  to  exert  its 
acconmiodation  more  or  less  considerably,  according  to  the  amount  of 
hypermetropia.  This  exertion  increases,  of  course,  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  proximity  of  the  object.  If  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  is 
moderate,  and  the  power  of  accommodation  good,  no  particular  an- 
noyance is  perhaps  experienced,  even  in  reading  or  writing.  But  in 
absolute  hypermetropia  the  patient  will  not  be  able  to  see  well  at  any 
point. 

It  will  be  found  that  hypermetropia  generally  depends  upon  a 
peculiar  construction  of  the  eye.  It  is  smaller  and  flatter  than  ihe 
emmetropic  eye,  and  although  all  its  dimensions  are  less  than  in  the 
latter,  this  is  more  particularly  and  markedly  the  case  in  the  antero- 
posterior axis.  The  eye  does  not  appear  to  fill  out  the  palpebral  aper- 
ture properly,  but  a  little  space  may  be  observed  between  the  outer 
canthus  and  the  eyeball.  Upon  directing  the  eye  to  be  turned  very 
much  inwards,  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eye- 
ball is  flatter  and  more  compressed  than  in  the  emmetropic  eye. 
Bonders  considers  that  the  hypermetropic  is  generally  an  imperfectly 
developed  eye,  that  the  expansion  of  the  retina  is  less,  and  that  there 
is  a  smaller  optic  nerve  with  a  less  number  of  fibres.  He  thinks, 
moreover,  that  in  hypermetropia  there  often  exists  a  typical  form  of 
face,  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  shallowness  of  the  orbit,  which  lends 
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a  pecnliar  flatness  to  the  physiognomy.  The  hypermetropic  construc- 
tion of  the  eyeball  is  congenital,  and  often  hereditary. 

The  ophthalmoscope  also  enables  ns  to  diagnose  a  hypermetropic 
eye,  but  in  this  case  just  the  reverse  obtains  to  what  was  seen  in  the 
myopic  eye  (page  573). 

I.  The  fundus  may  also  in  this  case  be  seen  in  the  erect  image  at 
a  considerable  distance,  but  we  obtain  an  erect  image  of  it  (and  not  as 
in  myopia  a  reverse  image),  for  if  we  regard  the  optic  nerve  or  one  of 
the  retinal  vessels,  and  move  our  head  to  one  side,  we  find  that  the 
image  moves  in  the  same  direction.  For  an  explanation  of  this, let  us 
glance  at  Fig.  88. 


Let  a  be  the  hypermetropic  eye,  h  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  a  is 
adjusted  for  its  far  point  (convergent  rays),  and  the  rays  reflected  from 
its  back-ground  will,  consequently,  emanate  from  it  in  a  divergent 
direction,  as  if  they  came  from  a  point  behind  the  retina,  and  they  must, 
therefore,  also  fall  in  a  divergent  direction  upon  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
If  the  latter  is  myopic  (adjusted  for  divergent  rays),  the  rays  will  be 
united  upon  his  retina  without  the  aid  of  any  correcting  lens  behind 
the  ophthalmoscope.  But  if  his  eye  is  emmetropic  (adjusted,  when  in 
a  state  of  rest  for  parallel  rays),  he  will  either  have  to  place  a  convex 
lens  behind  the  mirror,  or  have  to  accommodate  for  a  nearer  point. 
The  strongest  convex  lens  with  which  the  details  of  the  frmdus  can 
still  be  seen  in  the  erect  image,  affords  us  a  relative  estimate  of  the 
degree  of  existing  hypermetropia.  Thus  if  the  hypermetropia  =  \y  the 
rays  emanating  from  a  luminous  point  on  the  retina  will  diverge  as  if 
they  came  from  a  point  &'  behind  the  nodal  point,  appearing  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer  (placed  2"  in  front  of  that  of  the  patient)  as  if  they 
came  from  8"  behind  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye  under  examination, 
and  he  will  hence  require  a  convex  glass  of  8''  focus  to  see  the  details 
of  the  fundus  distinctly.  The  distance  of  the  two  eyes  (2")  from  each 
other  must  be  subtracted  from  the  required  lens  (8"),  in  order  to  find 
the  degree  of  hypermetropia  6" ;  and  the  latter  will  always  be  greater 
than  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens. 

The  image  of  the  observed  eye  will  be  erect,  for  c  and  d  retain  their 
relative  positions. 
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II.  On  going  closer,  but  still  examining  in  the  erect  image,  the  field 
of  vision  appears  much  enlarged,  and  the  image  removed  fnrther  from 
the  eye,  its  size  is  considerably  diminished,  whereas  the  intensity  of  its 
light  and  oolonr  is  much  increased.  If  the  hypermetropia  is  high  in 
degree,  we  can  overlook  at  a  glance  not  only  the  whole  optic  entrance, 
but  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fondns  around  it.  In  the  indirect 
mode  of  examination,  the  size  of  the  optic  disc  will  appear  much  larger 
than  in  the  emmetropic  eye,  which  is  due  to  its  image  being  formed 
further  from  the  object  lens.  If  our  eye  is  emmetropic,  we  must,  in 
order  to  gain  a  distinct  image,  either  place  a  strong  convex  lens  behind 
the  mirror,  or  else  we  must  accommodate  for  a  nearer  point. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  diagnosis  of  hypermetropia  is  frequently  of 
much  service,  especially  in  young  children  affected  with  strabismus,  the 
state  of  whose  refraction  we  wish  to  ascertain,  but  who  are  too  young 
to  read.  Again,  in  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  dependent  upon  hyper- 
metropia, the  latter  may  be  so  completely  masked  that  the  patient  can 
only  see  at  a  distance  with  slightly  concave  glasses,  and  not  at  all  with 
convex  ones.  We  hence,  perhaps,  believe  it  to  be  a  case  of  myopia, 
but  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  we  find  that  the  refraction  is 
markedly  hypermetropic.  In  such  cases  the  patient  should,  however, 
look  at  some  distant  object,  or  into  vacant  space,  so  that  his  accommo- 
dation may  be  quite  relaxed.  We  may  notice  in  such  patients  how 
the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  vary  when  the  accommodation  is 
relaxed,  and  when  it  is  called  into  action  by  their  regarding  some  near 
object. 

We  must  distinguish  various  forms  of  hypermetropia,  and  in  our 
classification  of  these  we  shall  foUow  Donders'  system,  which  is  the 
most  practicaL 

We  may,  in  the  first  place,  divide  hypermetaropia  into  two  primary 
classes,  the  original  and  the  acquired. 

Owing  to  the  senile  changes  in  the  lens  which  appear  with  advancing 
age,  the  far  point  begins  to  recede  somewhat  from  the  eye  at  the  age 
of  40  or  45.  At  60,  the  eye  is  generally  already  so  hypermetropic  that 
distant  vision  is  markedly  improved  by  convex  glasses.  At  70  or  80 
years  the  hypermetropia  often  =  -^^  This  is  termed  acquired  hyper- 
metropia. The  latter  will,  of  course,  be  very  considerable  when  the 
crystalline  lens  is  absent  (as  after  extraction  of  cataract). 

Original  hypermetropia  may  be  divided  into  the  manifest  (Hm) 
and  latent  (HI)  form. 

In  order  to  determine  the  presence  of  hypermetropia  the  patient  is 

directed  to  read  No.  xx  (Snellen)  at  20'.     Let  us  suppose  that  he  can 

do  so  with  ease ;  we  then  find  the  strongest  convex  glass  with  which  he 

can  still  see  the  same  number  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  this  gives  us 

he  degree  of  manifest  hypermetropia.    If  convex  20  is  the  lens  (convex 
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18  makmg  tiie  sight  worse)  Hm  =  ^.  Each  eye  should  be  tried 
separately,  as  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  may  vary.  The  range  of 
acoommodation  with  this  glass  is  then  tried. 

Bat  although  convex  20  may  be  the  strongest  glass  with  which  he 
can  see  at  a  distance,  the  degree  of  hypjdrmetropia  may  in  reality  be 
very  much  higher  than  ^.  The  fact  being,  that  the  patient  has  been 
80  accustomed  to  exert  his  accommodation  (even  when  regarding 
distant  objects),  that  he  cannot  relax  it  all  at  once,  even  when  there  is 
no  occasion  for  it,  the  malconstmction  of  the  eye  being  compensated 
for  by  a  convex  lens.  To  find  the  real  degree  of  hypermetropia,  we 
mnsty  therefore,  paralyse  his  accommodation  by  a  strong  solution  of 
atropine  (gr.  iv  ad  3j)-*  This  should  be  allowed  to  act  for  two  or  three 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  we  again  examine  the  patient,  and  now, 
perhaps,  find  that  he  cannot  see  No.  xx  at  all  at  20'  without  glasses, 
or  even  with  convex  20.  To  do  so  distinctly  he,  perhaps,  requires 
convex  8;  and  this  difference  in  the  power  of  the  glasses  required 
beforehand  after  the  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  shows  us  to  what 
an  extent  he  exerted  his  acconunodation  before  the  application  of  the 
atropine.  But  this  great  difference  only  exists  in  young  persons  with 
a  good  range  of  accommodation.  The  atropine  should  be  only  applied 
to  one  eye  at  a  time ;  its  effect  goes  off  in  about  six  or  seven  days.  But 
as  its  effect  proves  very  disagreeable  and  confusing  to  the  sight,  it 
should  only  be  applied  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  of  importance  to 
know  precisely  the  degree  of  latent  hypermetropia.  Its  action  may, 
if  necessary,  be  neutralized  by  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean,  which  will 
however  have  to  be  repeated  several  times,  as  its  effect  is  much  more 
transitory.  ^ 

A  slight  degree  of  hypermetropia  is  often  unnoticed  until  the  age 
of  25  or  80,  when  symptoms  of  asthenopia  show  themselves  if  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  work  much  at  near  objects.  If  we  try  the  sight 
for  distance,  we  find  that  he  can  read  No.  xx  at  20',  and  also  with  a 
weak  convex  glass  (30  or  40).  Or,  perhaps,  if  only  momentarily  held 
before  the  eye  it  makes  the  sight  worse,  as  the  patient  cannot  at  once 
relax  his  accommodation,  but  after  looking  through  it  for  a  few  minutes 
he  sees  better.  To  make  sure  of  the  degree  of  HI,  the  accommodation 
must  be  paralysed  with  atropine. 

Bonders  divides  manifest  hypermetropia  into  three  classes,  the 
facultatvoey  the  relative^  and  the  absolute. 

In  facultative  hypermetropia  the  patient  can  see  well  (with  parallel 

*  Dr.  Berlin  adTises  that  in  those  cases  of  hjrjsermetropia  in  which  it  is  un- 
advisable  to  emploj  atropine,  the  degree  of  latent  hypermetropia  may  be  estimated 
by  employing  two  abducting  prisms  (6^  before  each  eye),  so  that  the  patient's  yisual 
lines  may  be  parallel,  and  his  accommodation  consequently  relaxed.  ('*K1. 
MonaUbl.,"  1869,  Jan.) 
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optic  axes)  at  an  infinite  distance,  with  or  without  oonyex  glasses.  He 
can  also  see  to  read  small  print  with  ease  without  glasses,  so  that  he 
experiences  no  fatigue  during  work.  Presbyopia,  however,  sets  in 
unusually  earl  j,  and  then  symptoms  of  asthenopia  supervene. 

In  relative  hypermetropia,  the  eye  may  also  be  able  to  accommodate 
itself  either  for  parallel  or  for  divergent  rays,  and  see  well  both  at 
a  distance  and  near  at  hand,  but  it  can  only  do  so  by  converging  the 
visual  lines  for  a  nearer  point  than  that  at  which  the  object  is  situated ; 
by  acquiring,  in  &ct,  a  periodic  convergent  squint.  It  is  not  of  very 
firequent  occurrence  in  childhood,  but  is  more  often  met  with  after  the 
age  of  puberty  and  in  early  manhood.  The  sight  is  always  more  or  less 
affected,  and  the  patient  has  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  exact  distance  at 
which  he  can  see  best. 

In  ahaoltUe  hypermeiropta  vision  is  indistinct,  both  for  infinite  dis- 
tance and  for  near  objects ;  for  the  patient  cannot  unite  the  rays  upon 
the  retina  even  with  the  strongest  effort  of  accommodation,  or  with  the 
strongest  convergence  of  the  visual  lines.  The  focus  of  both  divergent 
and  parallel  rays  remains  situated  behind  the  retina.  It  is  not  often 
met  with  in  youthful  individuals,  as  they  generally  possess  a  sufficiently 
strong  power  of  accommodation  to  overcome  it.  In  a  superficial  exami- 
nation, such  a  patient  might  be  mistaken  for  a  person  sufiering  from 
myopia  with  amblyopia,  for  he  will  not  be  able  to  see  distinctly  at  a 
distance  without  glasses,  which  may  be  erroneously  attributed  to 
myopia,  nor  will  he  be  able  to  read  very  fine  print,  and  this  may  be 
supposed  to  be  due  to  amblyopia. 

If  the  hypermetropia  is  considerable  in  degree,  the  patients  often 
see  better  when  the  print  is  held  very  close  to  the  eye,  than  when  it  is 
10"  or  12"  off.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  diminution  in  the  sioe  of  the 
circles  of  diffusion,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  pupil.  More- 
over, the  circles  of  diffusion  increase  comparatively  less  in  magnitude 
than  the  size  of  the  retinal  image,  as  the  object  is  approximated 
(Graefe). 

A  hypermetropic  eye  may  at  a  certain  age  become  presbyopic.  If 
with  the  glasses  which  neutralize  the  hypermetropia,  the  near  point  lies 
at  12"  to  14",  presbyopia  co-exists,  and  a  stronger  pair  of  glasses  will 
be  required  for  reading. 

The  range  of  accommodation  is  best  found  by  neutralizing  the 
patient's  hypermetropia  by  means  of  the  proper  convex  lens,  and  then  . 
finding  where  his  near  point  lies  with  this  glass. 

In  high  degrees  of  hypermetropia  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  g^e- 
rally  somewhat  diminished.  This,  according  to  Donders,  is  partly 
due  to  the  structure  of  the  eye,  for  as  the  nodal  point  lies  far  back,  the 
retinal  images  will  be  correspondingly  small;  hence  convex  glasses 
improve  the  sight,  by  advancing  the  nodal  point,  and  increasing  the 
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size  of  the  retinal  image.  It  may  also  be  dae  to  astigmatism,  or  to  the 
smaller  number  of  nerve  fibres  in  the  optic  nerve  and  retina. 

Hypermetropia  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  asthenopia  (sen  hebetudo 
yisuB,  impaired  vision,  etc.) ;  this  condition  being  distinguished 
by  the  following  symptoms: — The  patient  cannot  look  at  near 
objects  (in  reading,  writing,  sewing,  etc.),  for  any  length  of  time 
without  the  eyes  becoming  fatigued.  The  print  becomes  indistinct, 
the  letters  run  one  into  another,  there  is  pain  in  and  around  the 
eye,  and  the  latter  may  become  red  and  watery,  and  feel  hot  and 
uncomfortable  ;  yet  the  eye  looks  quite  healthy,  the  refracting  media 
are  clear,  vision  is  good,  the  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  perfect,  and 
the  mobility  of  the  eye  unimpaired.  Neither  does  the  ophthalmoscope 
reveal  anything  abnormal,  except  perhaps  slight  hypersemia  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  retina.  The  symptoms  of  asthenopia  quickly  vanish 
when  the  work  is  laid  aside,  to  reappear  however  when  it  is  resumed. 
It  was  indeed  a  great  boon  when  Donders  discovered  that  most  of 
these  cases  of  asthenopia  depended  uyon  hypermetropia,  and  could  be 
cured  by  the  proper  use  of  spectacles.  If  we  wish  permanently  to 
cure  such  cases,  we  must  afibrd  the  patient  the  aid  of  glasses,  and  thus 
prevent  all  undue  straining  of  the  accommodation. 

This  accommodative  form  of  asthenopia  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  muscular,  which  depends  upon  weakness  of  the  internal  recti 
muscles,  and  from  the  retinal  asthenopia.  The  latter  is  generally  due 
to  hypersesthesia  and  irritability  of  the  retina,  accompanied  by  hy- 
persemia  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina.  It  mostly  oocurs  in  feeble, 
nervous,  and  excitable  persons,  especially  females. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  hypermetropic  persons  are  to  be  suited 
with  glasses. 

Theoretically,  it  would  appear  right  to  neutralize  the  hypermetropia 
by  a  convex  lens,  and  thus  change  the  eye  into  an  enmietropic  one ; 
this  lens  forming,  so  to  speak,  an  integral  part  of  the  eye.  But  in 
practice  we  find  that  this  does  not  answer. 

In  facultative  hypermetropia,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  prescribe 
glasses  for  distance,  as  the  patient  can  see  well  without  them.  More- 
over, there  is  the  disadvantage,  that  after  convex  spectacles  have  been 
worn  for  some  time  for  distance,  the  power  of  seeing  distinctly  without 
them  is  lost,  which  is  of  course  very  inconvenient.  For  this  reason  they 
should  never  be  ordered,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  or  relative  hyperme- 
tropia of  a  considerable  degree.  K  there  are  symptoms  of  asthenopia, 
glasses  should  be  given  for  reading,  etc.,  which  are  somewhat  stronger 
than  those  which  correct  the  manifest  hypermetropia.  K  these  are 
found  too  strong  and  trying  to  the  eye,  they  must  be  exchanged  for 
weaker  ones,  and  the  strength  be  gradually  increased  until  the  asthen- 
opia has  disappeared. 
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In  relatiye  and  absolnte  hypermetropia  spectacles  sliould  also  be 
worn  for  distance,  as  we  find  that  in  snch  instances  distant  vision  is  not 
distinct.  In  such  cases,  I  generallj  commence  with  the  glasses  which 
neutralize  the  manifest  hypermetropia,  and  in  jonng  persons  order  them 
to  be  worn  both  for  near  and  distant  objects.  If  they  prove  too  strong 
for  distance,  a  weaker  pair  must  be  prescribed,  and  their  strength 
gradually  increased.  If  they  do  not  relieve  the  asthenopia,  or  if  pres- 
byopia co-exists,  a  stronger  pair  must  be  given  for  reading,  writing,  and 
sewing. 

In  using  the  spectacles  for  reading,  sewing,  etc.,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  interrupt  the  work  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour.  This  rests  the  eye,  which  is  then  able  to  resume  the  employ- 
ment with  renewed  vigour  and  ease.  If  the  asthenopia  does  not  quite 
disappear  under  the  use  of  glasses,  we  must  examine  the  power  of  con- 
vergence, for  together  with  the  hypermetropia  there  may  exist  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  internal  recti  muscles,  and  the  asthenopia  be  partly  due 
to  this.  If  the  accommodation  has  been  greatly  &rtigued  by  prolonged 
work  at  near  objects  witliout  the  aid  of  glasses,  or  if  there  is  a  spasm  of 
the  ciliary  muscle,  the  accommodation  should  be  placed  in  a  condition 
of  complete  rest,  by  being  paralysed  by  a  strong  solution  of  atropine ; 
and  this  paralysis  should  be  maintained  for  several  weeks. 

Dondeils  has  shown  that  convergent  strabismus  very  frequently 
depends  upon  hypermetropia.      A  person  suffering  from  the  latter, 
is  always  obliged  to  accommodate    more  or  less,  in  order  to  see 
with  distinctness.     Even   at  a  distance,  he  must  already  accommo- 
date in   order  to  neutralize   the  hypermetropia,  and  the  nearer  the 
object  is  approximated,   the  more  will  this  tension  of  the  accom- 
modation increase.     There  exists,  however,  a  certain  relation  between 
the  accommodation  and  the  convergence  of  the  visi^l  lines,  for  with  an 
increase  of  the  latter  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  power  of  accom- 
modation.    This  assertion  is  proved  by  the  fekct,  that  if  we  place  a 
prism  with  its  base  turned  outward  before  a  hypermetropic  eye,  the 
latter  will  squint  inwards,  in  order  to  avoid  diplopia  in  looking  at 
distant  objects,  and  this  convergence  will  enable  the  eye  to  accommo- 
date for  parallel  rays  (distant  objects) ;  whereas,  with  parallel  visual 
lines,  it  before  required  convergent  rays,  i.e.,  the  rays  from  a  distant 
object  had  to  be  rendered  convergent  by  means  of  a  convex  glass,  in 
order  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina.     Again,  if  we  place  a 
concave  glass  before  a  normal  eye,  we  change  it  into  a  hypermetropic 
one  ;  parallel  rays  ai*e  united  behind  the  retina,  and  it  either  requires 
an  effort  of  accommodation  or  a  convex  glass  to  bring  them  to  a  focus 
on  the  retina.     If  the  concave  lens  is  but  of  slight  power,  an  increased 
effort  of  accommodation, — an  increase  in  the  convexity  of  the  crystal- 
line lens, — ^will  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  concave  lens,  and  overcome 
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this  artificial  hypermetropia.  But  if  the  concave  glass  is  too  strong  for 
this,  the  eye  often  overcomes  its  effect  by  squinting  inwards,  and  thn^ 
considerably  increasing  its  power  of  accommodation.  Now  the  same 
thing  fi^quently  occurs  in  hypermetropia  ;  for  the  eye  squints  inwards 
in  order  to  increase  its  power  of  accommodation.  This  has  been  called 
periodic  squinting.  In  the  beginning,  no  deviation  of  the  visual  lines 
is  observable  as  long  as  the  person  is  not  looking  sharply  at  anything ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  looks  intently  at  any  object,  near  or  distant,  conver- 
gent squint  shows  itself.  Sometimes,  this  only  occurs  when  the  patient 
is  looking  at  near  objects,  the  squint  disappearing  as  soon  as  he  regards 
distant  objects.  After  a  time  the  squint  becomes  permanent,  particu- 
larly in  those  persons  who  work  much  at  near  dbjects,  whether  in  reading, 
writing,  or  sewing.  We  meet  with  it  very  frequently  in  children  about 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  when  they  first  look  attentively  at  things,  or 
begin  to  use  their  eyes  for  any  length  of  time  for  near  objects.  When 
this  tendency  to  squint  first  shows  itself,  it  may  be  corrected  by 
neutralizing  the  hypermetropia  by  means  of  convex  glasses,  but  will 
generally  require  an  operation. 

Moreover,  the  patient  should  always  be  warned  beforehand  that 
after  the  operation  for  strabismus  it  may  be  necessary  to  wear  glasses 
in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  squint. 

The  cause  of  the  a][>parent  divergent  strabismus  which  is  often 
noticed  in  marked  cases  of  hypermetropia,  has  already  been  explained 
to  be  due  to  the  considerable  angle  formed  by  the  visual  line  and  optic 
axis  on  the  cornea  of  hypermetropic  eyes ;  for  as  the  visual  line  in  the 
latter  lies  much  to  the  inner  side  of  the  optic  axis  on  the  cornea,  it  will 
be  at  once  evident  that  if  the  visual  lines  are  parallel  (fixed  upon  some 
distant  object)  the  optic  axes  will  diverge,  often  to  a  marked  degree. 
In  high  degrees  of  myopia  the  reverse  obtains,  for  as  the  visual  line 
then  often  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  axis,  an  apparent  convergent 
squint  will  arise  when  the  visual  lines  are  parallel. 

7.— ASTIGMATISM. 

We  have  seen  that  the  anomalies  of  refraction  resolve  themselves 
into  two,  viz.,  myopia  and  hypermetropia.  But  the  state  of  refitiction 
may  vary  in  the  different  meridians  of  the  same  eye  ;  thus,  it  may  be 
enunetropic  in  the  vertical  meridian,  but  myopic  or  hypermetropic  in 
the  horizontal,  or  tnce  versd.  Or  differences  in  the  degree  or  even  in 
the  form  of  emmetropia  may  exist  in  the  various  meridians.  This 
asymmetry  has  been  termed  astigmatism  (a,  privative,  and  ^m^fiOy  a 
point),  which  signifies  that  rays  emanating  from  a  point  are  not  re- 
united at  a  point.  This  peculiar  defect*  was  first  observed  by  Thomas 
*  For  a  most  interesting  historical  account  of  this  subject,  see  Dondets'  work, 
p.  639. 
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Young  (1793),  who  considered  it  doe  to  some  ineqnalitj  in  the  slmo- 
tnre  of  the  lens,  whereas  Wharton  Jones  thought  its  seat  was  in  the 
cornea.  Donders  has  shown  that  it  is  of  frequent  oocorrence,  and  that 
many  cases  of  congenital  amblyopia  are  due  to  it,  and  may  be  cured  by 
proper  cylindrical  glasses. 

But  even  in  the  normal  eye,  the  cornea  does  not  re&act  equally  in 
aU  its  meridians,  for  the  focal  distance  of  the  dioptric  system  is 
generally  shorter  in  the  vertical  meridian  than  in  the  horizontaL  On 
this  account,  fine  vertical  lines  can  be  seen  up  to  a  further  distance  than 
horizontal  lines,  but  the  latter  can  be  seen  closer  than  the  vertical  ones. 
For  this  experiment  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  may  be  drawn  upon  a 
page,  or  Von  Graef  e's  wire  optometer  may  be  used. 

If  the  stripes  or  lines  are  arranged  crosswise,  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  with  equal  clearness  and 
distinctness  at  one  and  the  same  distance ;  thus,  if  we  can  see  the 
vertical  line  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  we  ntust  approach  the  hori- 
zontal line  nearer  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  gain  an  equally  distinct  image 
of  it,  and  vice  versa.  These  facts  prove  that  the  vertical  meridian  has 
a  shorter  focal  distance  than  the  horizontal,  and  for  this  reason  hori- 
zontal lines  are  seen  distinctly  at  a  shorter  distance  than  vertical  ones. 
For  as  the  rays  which  are  re&acted  in  the  vertical  meridian  are  united 
in  a  point  sooner  than  those  in  the  horizontal  plane,  these  latter  give 
rise  to  circles  of  difiusion  upon  the  retina  in  the  form  of  small  horizontal 
lines  which  do  not  confuse  the  images  of  horizontal  lines,  but  interfere 
with  those  of  vertical  lines. 

As  it  is  of  much  consequence  in  the  study  of  astigmatism  that 
the  reader  should  thoipughly  understand  these  preliminary  &cts,  I  give 
the  following  extract  and  explanatory  woodcuts  from  Donders'  work. 
After  speaking  of  the  fact  that  a  vertical  stripe  can  be  seen  further  off, 
and  a  horizontal  stripe  at  a  closer  distance,  he  continues: — *' These 
experiments  prove  that  the  points  of  the  refracting  meridians  are  not 
symmetrically  arranged  around  one  axis.  The  asymmetry  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  focal  distance  is  shorter  in  the  vertical  meridian  than 
in  the  horizontaL  In  order,  namely,  to  see  a  vertical  stripe  acutely, 
the  rays,  which  in  a  horizontal  plane  diverge  from  each  point  of  the 
line,  must  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina;  it  is  not  necessary  that 
those  diverging  in  a  vertical  plane  should  also  previously  converge  into 
one  point,  as  the  diffusion-images  still  existing  in  a  vertical  direction 
cover  one  another  on  the  vertical  stripe.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order 
to  see  a  horizontal  stripe  acutely,  it  is  necessary  only  that  the  rays  of 
light  diverging  in  a  vertical  plane  should  unite  in  one  point  upon  the 
retina.  Now  horizontal  lines  are  acutely  seen,  as  I  have  remarked,  at 
a  shorter  distance  than  vertical  ones,  consequently  rays  situated  in  a 
vertical  plane,  which  are  refracted  in  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye, 
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are  more  speedily  brought  to  a  focus  tlian  those  of  equal  diyergence 
situated  in  a  horizontal  plane ;  and  the  vertical  meridian,  therefore,  has 
a  shorter  focal  distance  than  the  horizontal. 

"  The  correctness  of  this  view  appears  further  from  the  form  of  the 
diffusion-images  of  a  point  of  light.  In  accurate  accommodation  the 
diffusion-spot  is  very  small,  and  nearly  round,  while  a  nearer  point 
appears  extended  in  breadth,  and  a  more  remote  one  seems  to  be  ex- 
tended in  height.  The  signification  of  this  phenomenon  must  be  clearly 
understood,  and  appears,  therefore,  to  demand  more  particular  expla- 
nation. 

''  Let  us  suppose  the  total  deviation  of  light  in  the  eye  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  single  convex  re&acting  surface,  with  the  shortest  radius  of 
curvature  in  the  vertical,  and  the  longest  in  the  horizontal  meridian. 
These  two  are  then  the  principal  meridians.  Through  a  central  round 
opening  (Fig.  89,  v  t;  h  h)  let  a  cone  of  rays  proceeding  from  a  point 
situated  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  vision, 
fisdl  upon  this  surface ;  of  this  cone  let  us  con- 
sider only  the  rays  situated  in  the  vertical  plane 
V  V,  and  the  rays  situated  in  the  horizontal 
plane  h  h,  whereof  respectively  the  points  v  v  and 
h  h  are  the  most  external.  After  the  refraction, 
both  approach  the  visual  axis  (which  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  the  drawing  passes  through 
a),  V  V  does  so,  however,  more  rapidly  than  hh.  * 

Before  union  they  therefore  lie  in  the  ellipse  ^,  as  in  Eig.  90,  and 
where  v  v  meet  in  one  point  B,  h  h  have  not  yet  come  to  a  focus. 
Thereupon  we  now  find  in  succession  i;  v  already  intersected,  h  h 


Fig.  90. 


approached  to  one  another,  0,  D,  E;  further,  h  h  united  in  one  point, 
and  V  V  after  intersection  more  widely  separated,  F;  finally,  both  inter- 
sected, 0,  The  focus  o{  vv  therefore  lies  most  anteriorly,  that  of  hh 
most  posteriorly  in  the  axis.  The  space  between  the  two  points,  where 
rays  of  different  meridians  intersect,  may  be  called  the  focal  interval 
(intervalle  focaly  or  Brennstrecke  of  Sturm).  From  the  above  figures, 
it  is  now  evident  what  successive  forms  the  section  of  the  cone  of 
light  will  exhibit.     In,  the  middle  of  the  focal  interval  D,  it  will  be 
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nearly  round,  and  anteriorly  throngh  oblate  ellipses,  0,  with  increasing 
eccentricity,  it  will  pass  into  a  horizontal  line  B ;  posteriorly  throngh 
prolate  ellipses,  JEr,  i^  will  come  to  form  a  vertical  line  F,  while  before 
the  focal  interval  a  larger  oblate  ellipse,  J.,  and  behind  it  a  larger 
prolate  ellipse,  0,  will  be  fonnd." 

The  position  of  these  figures  with  regard  to  the  focal  interval  is 
shown  in  Fig.  91.  In  the  cone  of  light  emanating  fromZr,  are  depicted 
the  rays  which  impinge  upon  the  vertical  meridian  V  V  and  upon  the 
horizontal  meridian  H  H,  The  former  are  united  in  o,  the  latter  in  m, 
so  that  0  m  is  the  focal  interval. 

Fig.  91. 


After  Sohirmer. 

In  Fig.  91,  the  letters  -4,  B,  (7,  D,  E,  Fj  and  0  correspond  to  the 
same  letters  in  Fig.  90.    The  rays  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  vertical 
meridian  F  F  (in  Fig.  91),  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  o,  where  the  rays 
which  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  horizontal  meridian  H  H,  are  not  yet 
united,  but  form  the  horizontal  line  h  h  (the  anterior  focal  Hne).     The 
rays  H  H  are  united  further  back  at  m,  where  the  vertical  rays  form 
the  vertical  line  v  v  (the  posterior  focal  line).     The  distance  between 
these  two  focal  lines  forms  the  focal  interval.     The  anterior  focal  line 
h  h  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  meridian  of  the  lowest  refractive 
power,  whereas  the  posterior  focal  line  v  v,ix>  that  of  the  meridian  of 
highest  refraction.     Generally  the  astigmatic  patient  endeavours  un- 
consciously so  to  regulate  his  accommodation  that  the  middle  portion 
of  the  focal  interval  falls  upon  the  retina ;  in  this  way  only  a  small 
round  circle  of  diffusion  D  (Fig.  90)  is  formed,  and  the  object  is  more 
^--^---tly  seen  than  it  would  be  at  the  anterior  or  posterior  extremity 
focal  interval.     In  case  that  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  focal 
1  (and  if  this  is  the  focus  of  the  vertical  meridian)  falls  upon 
ba,  a  circular  flame  appears  of  a  horizontal  luminous  line.     The 
will  of  course  occur  if  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  focal 
this  corresponds  to  the  focus  of  the  horizontal  meridian)  falls 
le  retina,  for  then  the  flame  will  appear  as  a  vertical,  luminous 
Sence,  horizontal  and  vertical  stripes  will  be  sharply  and  dis- 
seen  when  the  difiusion-images  of  all  the  points  of  the  stripe 
spectively  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  which  cover  one  another 
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m  the  stripe ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  when  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  focal  interval  correspond  respectively  to  the  percipient  snrfisice 
of  the  retina  (Bonders). 

Although  we  have  hitherto  assumed  that  the  principal  axes  of  cur- 
vature correspond  with  the  vertical  and  horizontal  meridians,  it  must 
be  mentioned  that  they  may  deviate  considerably  from  these.  Also, 
that  instead  of  the  minimum  of  curvature  corresponding  with  the 
horizontal  meridian,  and  the  maximum  with  the  vertical,  the  reverse 
may  even  obtain,  and  the  maximum  curvature  coincide  with  the  hori- 
zontal meridian. 

The  aberration  which  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  focal  distance  of 
the  two  principal  meridians,  is  called  regular  astigmatism,  and  depends 
upon  the  curvature  of  the  cornea.  Whereas  the  aberration  which  is 
due  to  a  difference  in  the  refraction  in  one  and  the  same  meridian,  is 
called  irregular  astigmatism,  and  is  generally  caused  by  a  peculiarity  in 
the  structure  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  cannot  be  corrected  by  cylin- 
drical glasses.  It  often  gives  rise  to  monocular  polyopia.  The  two 
forms  sometimes  co-exist.  The  degree  of  regular  astigmatism  met 
with  in  normal  eyes  is  generally  too  slight  to  cause  any  impairment  of 
vision ;  but  when  it  is  more  considerable,  the  sight  is  indistinct.  This 
amblyopia  is  due  to  circles  of  diffusion  being  formed  upon  the  retina, 
which  cross  and  overlap  each  other.  The  greater  the  difference  in  the 
refiraction  of  the  principal  meridians,  the  more  considerable  will  be  the 
circles  of  diffusion  and  consequent  indistinctness  of  vision.  If  the 
astigmatism  is  at  all  high  in  degree,  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  much 
impaired,  both  for  near  and  distant  objects.  If  the  eye  is  myopic  or 
hypermetropic,  we  find  that  we  cannot  with  any  spherical  lens  produce 
a  very  decided  improvement,  or  raise  the  acuteness  of  vision  to  the 
normal  standard. 

The  diagnosis  of  astigmatism  may  generally  be  made  without  much 
difficulty ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  follow  a  settled  line  of  examination, 
otherwise  the  beginner  will  fall  into  great  confusion,  and  waste  a  large 
amount  of  time.  Numerous  modes  of  discovering  the  presence  of  astig- 
matism, and  of  estimating  its  degree  are  in  use ;  but  the  following  are 
the  simplest  and  most  practical. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  carefully  examine  the  acuteness  of  vision, 
and  ascertain  which  number  of  Snellen's  types  the  patient  can  see  at  a 
distance  of  20'.  If  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  below  the  normal  standard 
(if  he  cannot  read  No.  xx),  we  must  try  whether  it  cau  be  raised  to 
this  by  concave  or  convex  spherical  lenses.  If  we  fail  in  doing  so,  we 
must  suspect  the  presence  of  astigmatism,  and  next  proceed  to  deter- 
mine the  situation  of  the  two  principal  meridians  (t.6.,  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  curvature).  This  may  be  done  by  directing  the  patient 
to  look  at  a  small,  distant  point  of  light  (vaiying  from  two  to  four 
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millimetres  in  diameter,  and  seen  throngh  a  small  opetiing  in  a  large 

black  screen).     The  patient  shonld  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  from  12 

to  16  feet,  and  directed  to  look  at  the  Inminons  point.     The  latter  will 

not  appear  ronnd  if  the  eye  is  astigmatic,  but  will  be  elongated  in  a 

certain  direction,  according  to  the  fact  whether  the  light  is  nearer  or 

farther  off  than  the  point  for  which  the  eye  is  accommodated.     Thns, 

if  the  maximnm  of  cnrvatore  coincides  with  the  vertical  meridian,  the 

Inminons  line  will  be  horizontal  if  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  a  fortlier 

point,  and  vertical  if  it  is  adjusted  for  a  nearer  point.    Weak  concave 

and  convex  lenses  are  then  placed  alternately  before  the  eye  (the  latter 

being  thns  changed  into  a  myopic  or  hypermetropic   one),  and  the 

anterior  and  posterior  focal  line  brought  alternately  upon  the  retina. 

The  direction  of  this  line  will  depend  of  course  upon  the  direction  of 

the  principal  meridian. 

A  better  test  object  is,  however,  formed  by  a  series  of  straight  lines, 

_.    ^  which  cross  each  other  in  the  centre  of  a  circle. 

Fig.  92. 

-  For  this  purpose,  I  have  found  Dr.  Green's* 

\      I     ^  test  objects  the  best,  and  use  them  in  preference 

\  I  M  ^0     to  any  others.    He  employs  three  figures,  whicb 
^S^i^w^^^^       can  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  amplify 
■■■■■■   and  check  the  results  obtained.     I  have,  how- 
^^f  ll^^^.         ever,  found  that  one  of  the  diagrams  (Fig.  92) 
M     I    \  ^  sufficient.     It  consists  of  a  circle,  traversed 

▼  ^      n      ^  by  a  set  of  twelve  triple  lines,  corresponding  to 

the  figures  on  a  watch  dial ;  the  figures  being 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  sets  of  lines,  as  in  Javal's  optometer 
(Fig.  93).  Each  line  is  equal  in  thickness  to  the  lines  employed  by 
Snellen  in  the  construction  of  No.  xx  of  his  test  types  and  is  designed 
to  be  distinctly  seen  at  a  distance  of  about  20'.  The  circle  is  about 
12^"  in  diameter.     Snellen  uses  a  semicircle  of  straight  lines. 

This  test  circle  is  to  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  20',  and  if  the 
patient  can  see  all  the  lines  distinctly  and  sharply  defined  (any  existing 
myopia  or  hypermetropia  being  corrected  by  suitable  spherical  lenses), 
he  is  not  astigmatic.  But  if  only  the  line  in  one  meridian  appears 
clear  and  sharply  defined,  whilst  the  others  are  indistinct,  the  presence 
of  astigmatism  is  proved,  and  the  direction  of  the  distinct  line  cor- 
responds to  the  meridian  of  the  highest  refraction.  If  we  now  wish 
to  discover  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  astigmatism,  and  are  only  sup- 
plied with  spherical  lenses,  we  try  the  weakest  concave  or  the  strongest 

*  Tide  Dr.  Qreen's  paper  on  '*  The  Detection  and  Measurement  of  Astigma- 
tism/* in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1867.    More  recently 
^^>  Green  has  devised  a  still  more  complete  set  of  tests  for  astigmatism,  as  well  as 
ingenious  colour  tests  for  the  same  purpose  (ride  "  The  Transactions  of  the 
ican  Ophthalmological  Society,  1869.'^ 
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cotiye^  lens  which,  placed  in  a  stenopaic  apparatns,*  enables  the  patient 
to  see  all  the  radiating  lines  with  eqnal  distinctness.  If  a  concave  lens 
is  reqnired,  it  is  a  case  of  myopic  astigmatism,  whereas  it  is  hyperme- 
tropic if  a  convex  lens  is  required.  Dr.  Pray  has  devised  some  very 
nsefhl  test  letters,  which  are  composed  of  stripes  ronning  at  different 
angles,  by  which  the  presence  of  astigmatism  may  be  readily  dis- 
covered.t     (Knapp's  "  Archiv.,"  i,  p.  17.) 

If  we  possess  a  trial  case  of  cylindrical  lenses,  the  weakest  concave 
or  strongest  convex  cylindrical  glass  should  be  found  which  renders  all 
the  radiating  lines  quite  distinct  and  clearly  defined.  When  we 
have  found  the  lens  which  corrects  the  astigmatism,  the  patient's  sight 
should  next  be  tried  with  Snellen's  test  types,  in  order  that  we  may 
accurately  ascertain  the  degree  of  improvement  of  sight  produced  by 
it.  In  cases  of  hypermetropia,  the  effort  of  accommodation  often 
conceals  a  considerable  portion  of  the  astigmatism,  and  may  thus 
greatly  mislead  us  as  to  its  actual  degree.  The  examination  is  therefore 
greatly  facilitated  if  the  accommodation  is  first  paralysed  by  atropine. 
It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  true  state  of  refraction,  for 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  may  not  only  more  or  less 
correct  the  astigmatism,  but  may  increase  it.  Indeed  spasm  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  may  change  a  hypermetropic  into  a  myopic  astigmatism, 
which  18  owing  to  an  irregular  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  t  In  the  above  modes  of  examination  each  eye  is  to  be  tried 
separately. 

Javal  has  devised  the  following  ingenious  instrument  for  the  rapid 
determination  and  correction  of  astigmatism.  §  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  stereoscope  mounted  upon  a  stand,  and  is  supplied  with  convex 
spherical  lenses  of  about  5"  focus.  In  high  degrees  of  hypermetropia 
a  lens  of  3"  should  be  employed,  whereas,  in  high  degrees  of  myopia 
we  may  omit  the  convex  lenses,  or  substitute  concave  ones.  Two  circles 
are  drawn  side  by  side  upon  a  piece  of  cardboard,  just  as  in  a  stereo- 
scopic plate,  being  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  centre 

*  The  stenopaic  apparatoB  employed  for  this  ptirpo«e  consists  of  a  small  cylinder 
open  at  one  end,  so  as  to  fit  closely  to  the  eye,  the  other  end  being  f urniahed  with  a 
small  sUt,  which  can  be  readily  narrowed  and  widened.  The  effect  of  this  slit  (which 
should  be  set  to  a  width  of  about  1^  or  2  millimetres),  is  of  course  to  admit  only 
rays  in  a  certain  direction,  excluding  all  the  others.  The  box  of  the  cylinder  should 
be  made  to  unscrew,  in  order  that  spherical  lenses  may  be  placed  in  it. 

t  Mr.  BrudeneU  Garter  has  had  Br.  Fray's  original  sheet  photographically 
reduced  to  one-fourth  of  its  siie.  It  is  sold  by  the  Autotjpe  Fine  Art  Company, 
86,  Bathbone  Ph&oe,  W. 

X  Yide  Dobrowolsky's  interesting  paper  on  "  The  different  CHianges  of  Astigma- 
tism under  the  Influence  of  the  Accommodation,"  "  A.  f.  O.,"  xiy,  8. 

§  **  Klin.  Monatsbl.,'*  1865,  336.  This  optometer  of  Jaral's  is  made  by  Kachet, 
1^,  Rue  St.  IS^verin,  Paris. 
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of  each  circle  corresponds  to  the  distance  between  the  two  eyes.  In  the 
one  figure  (Fig.  93)  are  drawn  a  series  of  radiating  lines,  and  at  their 
extremity  are  placed  the  figures  I  to  XII,  arranged  like  the  figures  on 
a  watch  dial.  If  the  visual  lines  are  parallel,  the  two  circles  are 
fused  into  one  image,  in  the  centre  of  which  lie  the  radiating  stripes. 

Fig.  93. 


( 


^  m^ 


and  at  the  circumference  the  figures.  On  account  of  the  parallelism 
of  the  eyes,  the  latter  are  accommodated  for  their  fieu*  point.  By  means 
of  a  screw,  the  circles  are  now  removed  further  and  further  from  the 
eyes,  until  all  the  radiating  lines,  except  one,  become  indistinct.  The 
direction  of  this  one  is  easily  identified  by  the  figures,  and  its  direction 
corresponds  to  the  diameter  of  the  highest  refraction.  Behind  the 
ocular  lens  of  the  one  eye  is  arranged,  upon  a  pivot,  a  series  of  concave 
cylindrfcal  lenses,  so  that  they  can  be  rapidly  rotated  in  front  of  the  eye, 
until  the  lens  is  found  which  corrects  the  astigmatism  and  indicates  its 
degree.  These  lenses  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  can  be 
used  singly  or  together,  thus  allowing  of  most  varied  combinations. 
After  the  degree  of  astigmatism  has  been  determined,  the  state  of  the 
refraction  of  the  eye  must  be  ascertained,  and  the  same  apparatus  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  After  the  examination  of  the  one  eye  has 
been  finished,  that  of  the  other  should  be  proceeded  with,  the  series  of 
cylindrical  lenses  being  turned  over  to  the  other  side.  The  principal 
objection  to  this  instrument  is,  that  on  account  of  the  patient  being 
conscious  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  object,  he  may  not  relax  his 
accommodation  completely,  and  is  hence  not  in  reality  accommodated 
for  his  far  point,  and  we  may  therefore  fall  into  error  as  to  the  degree  of 
his  astigmatism.  This  error  is  to  a  great  extent  avoided  if  we  test  him. 
with  the  radiating  lines  at  a  distance,  and  completely  so,  if  in  a  case  of 
hypermetropia  the  accommodation  is  paralysed. 

Dr.  Thomson*  has  devised  a  practical  test  for  ametropia  which  will 

*  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,"  1870,  p.  23. 
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be  also  found  yeiy  nseftil  in  detecting  astigmatism ;  it  is  based  upon 
the  experiment  of  Scbeiner.  He  has  shown  that  whenever  the  visual 
axis  is  too  long  (myopia),  or  too  short  (hypermetropia),  a  point  of 
light  used  as  a  test  object  will  appear  double  to  the  eye  of  the  observer 
when^it  is  examined  through  too  small  perforations  in  an  opaque  screen. 
In  myopia  the  double  images  are  homonymous,  in  hypermetropia  crossed. 
The  patient  is  placed  5  metres  from  a  small  point  of  light,  having  before 
his  eye  an  opaque  screen  with  two  perforations  in  it,  each  *5  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  placed  4  mm.  apart.  A  piece  of  ruby  glass  is  placed 
over  one  of  the  holes,  so  that  he  can  readily  distinguish  between  the 
two  images. 

Donders  has  distinguished  three  forms  of  astigmatism,  viz. :  I. 
Simple  astigmatism;  II.  Compound  astigmatism;  III.  Mixed  astig- 
matism. 

I.  Simple  Astigmatism. — ^The  state  of  refraction  of  the  one  prin- 
cipal meridian  is  emmetropic,  whereas  that  of  the  other  is  either 
myopic  or  hypermetropic.  If  we,  in  such  a  case,  turn  the  slit  of  the 
stenopaic  apparatus  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  meridian,  the  acute- 
ness  of  vision  will  be  perfect,  whereas  a  certain  concave  or  convex 
spherical  lens  will  be  required  if  the  slit  is  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  other  meridian. 

Simple  astigmatism  is  divided  into  : — I.  Simple  myopic  astigmatism 
(Am),  in  which  myopia  exists  in  the  one  principal  meridian,  and  em- 
metropia  in  the  other.  2.  Simple  Hypermetropic  Astigmatism  (Ah). 
— In  this  there  is  hypermetropia  in  the  one  principal  meridian,  and 
emmetropia  in  the  other. 

II.  Compound  Astigmatism. — In  this  form,  myopia  or  hyperme- 
tropia exists  in  both  principal  meridians,  but  it  varies  in  degree.'  If 
the  stenopaic  slit  be  used  in  such  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  a  different 
concave  or  convex  lens  will  be  required  in  each  of  the  principal  meri- 
dians, in  order  to  render  the  acuteness  of  vision  normal. 

We  must  here  also  distinguish  two  forms : — 1.  Compound  Myopic 
Astigmatism  (M  +  Am). — Myopia  exists  in  both  principal  meridians. 
2.  Compound  Hypermetropic  Astigmatism  (H+Ah). — Hypermetropia- 
exists  in  both  principal  meridians. 

m.  Mixed  Astigmatism. — This  is  a  rare  form,  in  which  the  one 
principal  meridian  is  myopic,  the  other  hypermetropic.  We  must  here 
also  distinguish : — 1.  Mixed  astigmatism,  with  predominant  myopia 
(Amh).  2.  Mixed  astigmatism,  with  predominant  hypermetropia 
(Ahm). 

Knapp  and  Schweigger  have  pointed  out  that  the  ophthalmoscope 
also  furnishes  us  with  a  valuable  and  easy  diagnostic  symptom  of 
regular  astigmatism.  On  examining  in  the  direct  method  an  eye 
affected  with  astigmatism,  it  will  be  found  that  the  optic  disc,  instead 
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of  being  round,  appears  elongated  in  one  direction,  and  that  the  latter 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  meridian  of  greatest  coryatnre.  For  as  the 
focal  distance  is  shorter  in  this  meridian  than  in  the  other,  the  image 
mnst  also  be  more  magnified  in  this  direction.  K  we  now  examine  the 
same  eje  in  the  inverted  image,  the  optic  disc  will  appear  elongated  in 
the  opposite  direction  ;  thus,  if  in  the  erect  image  the  disc  appears  oval 
in  the  vertical  direction,  in  the  inverted  it  will  appear  oval  in  the  hori- 
sontal  direction,  and  this  at  once  proves  the  existence  of  regular  astig- 
matism, and  shows  also  that  the  vertical  meridian  is  of  greater  cuiv 
vatture,  and,  consequently,  has  a  less  focal  distance  than  the  horiaontal. 
The  comparative  examination  in  the  erect  and  inverted  image  Uiere- 
fore  furnishes  us  with  a  most  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis,  which  will 
often  spare  us  the  necessity  of  a  long  and  intricate  subjective  exami- 
nation. 

In  examining,  in  the  erect  image,  an  eye  affected  with  hypermetropic 
astigmatism,  it  will  also  be  found  that  in  order  to  see  with  equal  distinct- 
ness the  vessels  running  in  different  directions,  the  state  of  aooommoda* 
tion  of  the  observer's  eye  has  to  undergo  a  change. 

Mr.  Bowman  *'  has  been  sometimes  led  to  the  discovery  of  regular 
astigmatism  of  the  cornea,  and  the  direction  of  the  chief  meridians  by 
using  the  mirror  of  the  ophthalmoscope  much  in  the  same  way  as  for 
slight  degrees  of  conical  cornea.  The  observation  is  more  easy  if  the 
optic  disc  is  in  the  line  of  sight  and  the  pupil  large.  The  mirror  is  to 
be  held  at  2  feet  distance,  and  its  inclination  rapidly  varied,  so  as  to 
throw  the  light  on  the  eye  at  small  angles  to  the  perpendicular,  and 
from  opposite  sides  in  succession,  in  successive  meridians.  Tfa^  area  of 
the  pupil  then  exhibits  a  somewhat  linear  shadow  in  some  meridians 
rather  than  in  others/** 

Mr.  Couper  has  lately  shownf  that  cases  of  mixed  astigmatism 
may  be  readily  diagnosed  with  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  alone; 
an  inverted  or  an  erect  image  becoming  alternately  visible  accord- 
ing as  the  observer  views  the  fundus  through  the  meridian  of  the 
greatest  or  of  the  least  curvature.  Mr.  Couper  has  kindly  furnished 
me  with  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  his  observations ;  and  I  can, 
from  my  own  experience,  recommend  his  mode  of  examination  as 
very  practical  and  useful.  For  this  examination  he  employs  a 
concave  mirror  of  silvered  glass  of  about  30  inches  focus,  which 
enables  him  to  illuminate  the  fundus  at  a  tna^ini^Tn  distance  of 
about  6  feet.  A  concave  mirror  of  6"  or  8"  focus  scatters  the  rays 
too  much  to  permit  of  an  adequate  illumination  at  even  half  this  dk* 
tance.  A  twofold  object  is  served  by  commencing  the  examination 
from  an  extreme  distance  of  5'.     1.  Very  small  degrees  of  myopia  can 

•  Donden,  p.  49a  f  ''  Hed.  Times  and  Gaieite,"  Jan.  80^  1809. 
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be  recognised  bj  the  inverted  aerial  image,  which  is  thus  placed  beyond 
the  observer's  near  point.  2.  The  meridian  planes  of  maTimnm  and 
minimum  curvature  are  sometimes  clearly  revealed  by  the  distortion 
which  the  image  undergoes  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  It  is  best 
to  have  the  accommodation  paralysed  with  atropine,  and  the  sur- 
geon should  then  recede  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  make  sure  of 
gaining  an  inverted  image,  and  next  direct  the  patient  to  follow  with 
the  eye  under  observation  gentle  movements  of  the  forefinger,  in  a 
horizontal  and  a  vertical  direction,  and  then  notice  in  which  direction 
and  at  what  distance  he  gains  the  inverted  or  the  erect  image. 

Mr.  Cpuper  lays  special  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  in  this  mode  of 
examination  the  observer  may — ^by  taking  strict  account  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  his  own  eye — gain  a  much  more  definite  result  than  the  mere 
existence  of  asymmetry  of  the  media.  For  instance,  if  the  observer, 
with  his  eye  adjusted  for  parallel  rays,  obtains  at  a  minimum  distance 
a  clear  image  of  the  linear  details  of  the  fundus  in  one  particular  direc- 
tion, and  if,  being  enmietropic,  he  cannot,  by  any  adjustment  of  which 
his  eye  is  capable,  obtain  a  clear  image  of  those  details  running  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  former,  he  knows  that  he  has  before  him  a  case  of 
simple  myopic  astigmatism.  Whereas,  if  he  gets  a  clear  image  of 
certain  details  when  his  eye  is  accommodated  for  parallel  rays,  and  can 
then,  by  exerting  his  accommodation,  render  this  image  dim,  and  at  the 
same  time  gain  a  distinct  view  of  linear  details  lying  at  a  right  angle 
to  those  first  seen,  he  knows  that  he  has  to  deal  with  simple  hyperme- 
tropic astigmatism.  Again,  if  no  part  of  the  image  be  distinct  at  the 
minimum  distance  except  he  exerts  a  certain  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  if,  moreover,  he  is  obliged  to  exert  a  different  degree  of 
accommodation  in  order  to  see  in  succession  linear  details  placed  at  a 
right  angle  to  each  other,  it  proves  that  it  is  a  case  of  compound 
hypermetropic  astigmatism.  Mr.  Gouper  has  also  found  that  it  is 
possible  to  diagnose  astigmatism  by  means  of  the  change  of  form  which 
the  inverted  image  of  the  optic  disc  undergoes,  when  the  distance  of  the 
object  lens  from  the  eye  is  varied.  This  test  is  founded  on  an  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson's  regarding  certain  contrasted  pecu- 
liarities of  the  inverted  image  in  myopia  and  hypermetropia.  In 
hypermetropia  the  size  of  the  disc  appears  to  diminish  as  the  object 
lens  is  removed  further  from  the  eye  of  the  patient ;  whereas  in  myopia 
it  is  enlarged.  Now  Mr.  Couper  has  observed  that  in  simple  hyper- 
metropic astigmatism  ^he  image  of  the  disc  contracts,  as  the  lena 
i*eoedes  frt>m  the  eye,  in  the  diameter  corresponding  to  the  plane  of 
minimum  curvature,  and  undergoes  little  or  no  change  of  size  in  the 
opposite  diameter.  Whereas  in  simple  myopic  astigmatism  its  image 
is  enlarged  in  the  diameter  of  maximum  curvature,  and  remains  un- 
changed in  the  opposite  diameter. 
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Astigmatism  is  generally  congenital  and  often  hereditary ;  it  may, 
however,  also  be  acquired.  The  congenital  astigmatism  is  mostly 
regolar  and  dependent  npon  asjrmmetry  of  the  cornea.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  present  in  both  eyes,  althongh  perhaps  in  varying  degree. 
Bonders  has  found  that  abnormal  astigmatism  occurs  far  more  fre- 
quently in  hypermetropic  eyes  that  others ;  indeed,  he  even  thinks  that 
out  of  six  hypermetropic  eyes  one  sufEers  from  abnormal  astigmatism. 
The  amblyopia  which  often  exists  in  hypermetropia,  and  which  cannot 
be  remedied  by  spherical  convex  lenses,  is  mostly  due  to  astigmatism. 
We  often  find  that  persons  unconsciously  correct  a  certain  amount  of 
astigmatism  by  holding  their  head  on  one  side,  and  thus  looking  slant- 
ingly through  their  spectacles. 

Acquired  astigmatism  is  mostly  caused  by  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  cornea,  which  lead  to  consecutive  flattening  of  the  cornea,  and 
leave  behind  them  opacities  and  cicatrices ;  it  may  also  be  caused  by 
irregularity  in  the  apposition  of  the  edges  of  the  incision  after  the 
operation  of  extraction  of  cataract.  We  occasionally  find  that  if 
iridectomy,  or  iridodesis,  is  performed  in  cases  of  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
a  considerable  degree  of  amblyopia  persists  after  the  operation,  although 
the  pupil  is  now  brought  opposite  to  a  transparent  portion  of  the  cornea. 
On  examination,  we  then  observe  that  in  many  of  these  cases  this  weak- 
ness of  sight  is  due  to  astigmatism,  and  that  vision  is  greatly  improved 
by  a  cylindrical  lens.  Acquired  astigmatism  may  also  be  caused  by 
dislocation  of  the  crystalline  lens,  more  particularly  if  it  is  obliquely 
displaced  in  the  area  of  the  pupil. 

The  best  examples  of  pure  regular  astigmatism  are  Aimished  by 
successful  cataract  operations,  for  then  any  irregular  astigmatism  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  lens,  will,  of  course,  have  been  removed. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  produced  by  even  a  slight  degree  of  astig- 
matism  is  often  very  great  and  annoying,  as  the  form  and  shape  of 
minute  objects  (such  as  small  letters)  are  so  changed,  that  they  cannot 
be  seen  with  distinctness,  but  look  blurred  and  confused.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  certain  portions  of  a  letter  are  yet  quite  distinct,  whilst 
others  are  fidnt  or  unapparent.  Thus  the  vertical  lines  of  the  letter  H 
may  appear  quite  dark  and  clear,  whilst  the  horizontal  connecting  line 
is  almost  invisible.  This  also  gives  a  peculiar  tremulousness  and 
uncertainty  to  the  outline  of  the  object.  On  account  of  the  co-existence 
of  irregular  astigmatism,  the  patient  may  abo  be  afiected  with  mono- 
cular diplopia  or  polyopia. 

Regular  astigmatism  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  cylindrical 
lenses,  which  enable  us  to  correct  the  anomaly  of  refraction  in  each  of 
the  principal  meridians. 

A  cylindrical  lens  is  the  segment  of  a  cylinder,  and  infracts  those 
rays  of  light  the  strongest  which  strike  it  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
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the  axis  of  cylindrical  cnryatnre ;  whereas  the  rays  which  pass  through 
its  axis  suffer  no  deviation  at  all.  In  this,  therefore,  the  cylindrical 
lens  differs  from  the  spherical,  which  refracts  the  rays  in  all  planes  of 
the  segment. 

Now,  if  in  a  case  of  simple  astigmatism  the  one  principal  meridian 
is  normal,  so  that  rays  passing  through  it  are  united  exactly  upon  the 
retina,  and  the  other  principal  meridian  is  myopic  or  hypermetropic, 
and  the  rays  passing  through  it  are  brought  to  a  focus  before  or  behind 
the  retina,  we  should  correct  this  anomaly  of  refraction  by  means  of  a 
cylindrical  lens  whose  axis  corresponds  to  the  normal  meridian.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  rays  which  pass  through  its  axis  would 
undergo  no  re&action,  whereas  those  that  pass  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  would  undergo  the  necessary  refraction,  and  thus 
neutralize  the  anomaly  which  obtains  in  this  meridian. 

A  convex  cylindrical  lens  should  be  placed  in  such  a  direction  that 
its  axis  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  highest  refracting  meridian,  in  order 
that  it  may  give  to  the  rays  which  undergo  the  smallest  degree  of 
deflection  such  an  increased  amount  of  convergence  as  if  they  passed 
through  the  meridian  of  the  greatest  refraction. 

The  reverse  obtains  in  the  case  of  concave  cylindrical  lenses,  for 
here  the  axis  must  correspond  to  the  meridian  of  least  refraction,  so 
that  the  focal  length  of  the  meridian  of  greatest  curvature  may  be 
increased,  and  made  equal  to  that  of  the  meridian  of  least  refraction. 
A  glance  at  Fig.  91,  p.  592,  will  readily  explain  this. 

I  will  now  illustrate  the  choice  of  cylindrical  lenses  by  some 
examples. 

I.  Simple  Astigmatism. — The  state  of  refraction  of  the  one  principal 
meridian  is  emmetropic,  whereas  that  of  the  other  is  either  myopic  or 
hypermetropic. 

1.  Simple  Myopic  Astigmatism  (Am). — Let  us  suppose  that  there  is 
emmetropia  in  the  principal  horizontal  meridian  (the  fer  point  lying  at 
an  infinite  distance,  t.6.,  B  =  oo),  but  that  in  the  principal  vertical 

meridian  there  is  myopia  =  ^,  then  Am  =  -  —  —  =-. 

In  order  to  correct  this,  a  concave  cylindrical  lens  of  8  inches  focus 
will  be  required,  its  axis  corresponding  to  the  horizontal  meridian,  so 
that  the  rays  of  light  may  here  pass  without  undergoing  any  refraction, 
and  only  those  which  pass  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  (vertically)  be 
refracted,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  myopia  which  exists  in  the  principal 
vertical  meridian.  To  be  quite  accurate  the  lens  should  be  slightly 
stronger  (7^  inches  focus),  for  ^  an  inch  should  be  deducted  from  the 
strength  of  the  concave  lens,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  latter 
from  the  nodal  point.  In  hypermetropia,  on  the  other  hand,  this  dis- 
tance of  about  i  an  inch  must  be  added  to  the  number  of  the  convex 
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lens.     In  slight  degrees  of  myopia  or  hypermetropia  (below  ^  or  •^) 
we  may,  however,  omit  this  distance  in  the  calculation. 

2.  Simple  Hypermetropic  Astigmatism  (Ah). — ^In  the  horizontal 
meridian  let  there  be  hypermetropia  ^  -j^,  in  the  vertical  emmetropia, 

then  Ah  =  77;  —  -^  ~  ta  »  *^^  *^®  patient  will  reqnire  a  convex  cylin- 
10  10 

drical  lens  of  10  inches  fbcos  with  its  axis  placed  vertically. 

XL  Compound  AsHgm^atism. — In  this  form,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  myopia  or  hypermetropia  exists  in  both  the  principal  meridians, 
bat  that  it  varies  in  degree. 

It  will  be  fonnd  very  much  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  these 
cases  of  compound  astigmatism,  if  we  consider  the  eye  to  be  affected 
with  simple  myopia  or  hypermetropia,  but  that  there  exists  besides  a 
maximum  degree  of  this  anomaly  of  refraction  in  one  of  the  principal 
meridians.  We  have,  therefore,  a  certain  degree  of  myopia  or  hyper- 
metropia common  to  the  whole  eye,  besides  a  certain,  special  degree  in 
one  of  the  principal  meridians. 

1.  Compound  Myopic  Astigmatism  (M  +  Am). — Myopia  exists  in 
both  meridians,  but  to  a  higher  degree  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

In  the  principal  vertical  meridian  let  M  =  ^. 

In  the  principal  horizontal  meridian  let  M  =  -g^,  we  then  have 

myopia  =  --  and  Am  =  —  —  —  =-—  tobe  written  as  M  =  --- 
•^  ^  SO  15       30       80  30 

+  Ami.. 
30 
In  such  a  case,  a  spherico-cylindricsl  lens  is  required,  the  one 

surface  of  which  has  a  spherical,  the  other  a  cylindrical  curvature,  and 
its  action  is  that  of  a  piano-cylindrical  lens  ccnnbined  with  a  piano- 
spherical  lens,  and  it  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  for  each  of  the 
re&acting  sur^Eices,  united  by  a  sign  of  combination. 

The  case  which  we  have  supposed  would  therefore  be  corrected  bj 

-IsC-lc. 

30  30 

For  the  spherical  and  cylindrical  surface  would  require  to  have  a 
negative  focal  distance  of  30",  and  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  surface 
would  have  to  be  placed  horizontally. 

2.  Compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism  (H  +  Ah).  Hyperme* 
tropia  exists  in  both  principal  meridians,  but  more  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other. 

In  the  vertical  meridian  let  H  =  '-^g.     In  the  horizontal  meridian 

let  H  =   —      We  have  then  H  =  —-,  and  moreover  Ah  =  —   —   — 
12-  18  12        18 

1  "*  1 

=  — ,  and  we  write  H  :j^  +  Ah  - .  Hence  a  positive  spherico-cylindrical 
36  18  3o 
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lens  will  be  required,  and  it  will  be  corrected  by  —  a  O  —  o-      Tb© 

18  36 

axis  of  the  cjlindrical  surface  being  placed  vertically. 

III.  Mixed  Astigmatism,     In  this  form,  in  which  myopia  exists  in 

the  one  principal  meridian,  and  hypermetropia  in  the  other,  we  must 

make  use  of  bi-cylindrical  glasses.     These  consist  of  two  cylindrical 

surfaces  of  curvature,   the  axes  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  one 

another ;  the  one  surfieu^  is  concave,  the  other  convex.     In  consequence 

of  this,  the  effect  of  such  lenses  is  to  render  parallel  incident  rays 

divergent  in  the  plane  of  one  axis,  and  convergent  in  that  of  the  other. 

The  axis  of  the  concave  surfSace  must  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 

hypermetropic  meridian,  and  the  axis  of  the  convex  surface  in  the 

direction  of  the  myopic  meridian.     Their  action  may  be  expressed  by 

the  formula  for  each  of  the  two  planes,  united  by  a  sign  of  a  ri^t 

angle  |  . 

1.  Mixed  AatigmaUsniy  with  jpredomvnant  myopia  (Amh). 

In  the  vertical  meridian  let  M  =  -j^.     In  the  horizontal  meridian 

let  H  =  — .    Therefore  Amh  =  M^  "^^^n^Ai*  *^^  ^  corrected 

1      r-     1 

The  axis  of  the  convex  surface  to  be  placed  vertically,  that  of  the 
concave  horizontally. 

2.  Mixed  Astigmatism^  with  predominant  hypermstropia  (Ahm). 

In  the  vertical  meridian  let  M  =  -jV*     In  the  horizontal  meridian 

i^f  TT ,    Therefore  Ahm  =  H  —  +M-^  =  --,  and  is  corrected 

let  ±1-12  12  18      7i 

The  axis  of  the  convex  sur&oe  to  be  placed  vertically,  that  of  the 
concave  surface  horizontally. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  finding 
glasses  to  correct  the  astigmatism  and  the  ametropia.  But  in  many 
oases  it  is  not  advisable  completely  to  neutralize  the  anomaly  of  refrac- 
tion, both  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  images 
which  will  occur  if  the  lenses  are  strong,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
disturbance  in  the  combined  action  of  the  dhary  muscle  and  the 
internal  recti  muscles.  It  is  often  desirable  that  the  astigmatism 
should  be  wholly  corrected,  but  that  only  a  certain  portion  of  the 
myopia  or  hypermetropia  should  be  neutralized. 

After  the  operation  of  extraction  of  cataract^  the  sight  is  often 
materially  improved  by  cylindrical  lenses,  even  although  before  the 
opacity  of  the  lens  the  sight  had  been  perfectly  normal.    Such  cases 
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can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  a  certain  degree  of 
corneal  astigmatism  had  been  neutralized  (compensated  for)  by  some 
lenticular  astigmatism,  so  that  when  the  lens  is  absent,  the  ill-e£Fects 
from  the  corneal  astigmatism  make  themselves  felt.  This  condition 
mnst  of  course  be  distinguished  from  the  acquired  astigmatism  due  to 
a  faulty  cicatrization  of  the  section.  In  all  cases  of  extraction,  in 
which  the  sight  is  not  as  good  as  might  be  expected  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  eye,  the  presence  of  astigmatism  should  be  looked 
for,  and  the  effect  of  cylindrical  lenses  tried. 

It  is  of  great  consequence,  that  the  axes  of  the  surfaces  of  curvature 
of  the  cylindrical  glasses  should  be  situated  in  the  principal  meridians 
of  the  eye,  for  even  a  very  slight  deviation  will  g^ve  rise  to  considerable 
indistinctness  of  vision.  In  order  to  insure  the  exact  adaptation  of  the 
glasses  to  the  eye,  the  lenses  should  be  set  in  round  frames,  which 
permit  of  their  being  readily  rotated  in  any  direction.  When  the 
proper  position  of  the  axis  is  found,  the  screw  should  be  tightened,  and 
the  lens  thus  firmly  fixed  in  the  desired  position.  The  clumsy  and 
awkward  appearance  of  the  circular  frames  may  be  greatly  diminished 
by  making  them  of  a  smaller  diameter,  or  by  having  the  glasses  ground 
down  into  oval  ones,  and  then  reset  into  oval  frames.  But  this  requires 
great  exactitude  and  nicety. 

Irregular  astigmatism  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  normal 
or  physiological,  and  the  abnormal,  or  pathological. 

Nijrmal  irregular  astigmatism  is  due  to  irregularities  in  the  struc- 
ture and  density  of  the  crystalline  lens,  so  that  an  aberration  of  the 
rays  occurs  as  they  traverse  the  different  sectors,  in  consequence  of 
which  there  is  an  imperfect  coincidence,  even  after  accommodation,  of 
the  images  of  the  different  sectors ;  and  there  is  also  the  astigmatism 
proper  to  the  image  of  each  sector  in  itself.  The  normal  irregular 
astigmatism  is  of  course  wanting  in  eyes  in  which  the  lens  has  been 
removed.  The  chief  symptom  of  this  form  of  irregular  astigmatism  is 
polyopia,  but  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  not  affected.  Whenever 
the  latter  is  diminished,  we  must  regard  it  as  abnormal  irr^ular 
astigmatism. 

Abnormal  irregular  astigmatism  may  depend  upon  some  defect  in 
the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  or  some  irregularity  in  the  structure  or 
position  of  the  lens.  The  irregularity  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea 
may  be  due  to  thinning  of  the  latter  after  comeitis,  to  conical  cornea, 
or  to  a  fisiulty  union  of  the  section  in  extraction  of  cataract.  The 
defect  of  the  lens  may  be  owing  to  changes  in  its  structure,  e.t^.,  com- 
mencing cataract,  or  to  displacement  of  the  lens,  so  that  its  edge  lies 
partially  in  the  area  of  the  pupil ;  which  may  also  give  rise  to  this  form 
of  astigmatism.  On  account  of  these  irregularities  in  the  cornea  or  lens, 
the  refraction  of  luminous  rays  is  much  distorted ;  for  not  only  do  the 
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rays  in  a  certain  diameter  undergo  irregular  re&action,  but  even  per- 
haps individual  rays  in  the  same  diameter.  The  retina,  therefoi*e, 
receives  a  very  confused  and  blurred  image,  and  hence  there  is  always 
a  considerable  degree  of  impairment  of  vision,  the  objects,  moreover, 
looking  more  or  less  crooked  and  distorted  (metamorphopsia).  Monocular 
diplopia  or  polyopia  is  often  also  present.  Amongst  the  objective 
symptoms  of  irregular  astigmatism  may  be  mentioned  irregularity  of 
the  corneal  reflections,  the  sur&ce  of  the  iris  appearing  perhaps  also 
somewhat  wavy.  With  the  oblique  illumination  changes  in  the  curva* 
ture  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  position  of  the  lens  are  easily  recognised. 
On  examining  th^  fundus  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  optic  disc  and 
retinal  vessels  will  appear  distorted  and  irregular,  and  there  will  be  a 
more  or  less  well-marked  parallax. 

Whilst  the  irregular  astigmatism  cannot  be  corrected  by  cylindrical 
glasses,  it  is  often  susceptible  of  improvement  by  stenopaic  spectacles, 
which  render  the  image  less  distorted  and  confused,  by  excluding  a 
large  portion  of  the  irregularly  refracted  rays.  If  regular  astigmatism 
coexist  with  the  irregular,  it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  correct 
this  by  proper  cylindrical  lenses. 

8.— APHAKIA  (ABSENCE  OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS). 

This  condition  may  be  due  to  an  operation  for  cataract,  to  ab- 
sorption of  the  lens  after  traumatic  cataract,  or  dislocation  of  the 
lens  into  the  vitreous  humour;  it  may  also  be  congenital.  The 
state  of  refraction  is  of  course  greatly  altered  by  the  absence  of  the 
lens.  Thus,  an  emmetropic  eye  becomes  strongly  hypermetropic;  a 
hypermetropic  eye  still  more  so ;  whereas  a  myopic  eye  will  become 
less  short-sighted,  or,  if  the  degree  of  myopia  was  very  great,  it  may 
even  become  emmetropic.  The  power  of  accommodation  is  completely 
absent  in  aphakia.  This  has  been  now  incontrovertibly  proved  by 
Bonders'  numerous  and  most  exact  experiments. 

The  acuteness  of  vision,  even  after  the  most  successful  operations  for 
cataract,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  most  suitable  glasses,  does  not  usually 
reach  the  normal  standard.  In  old  persons,  this  is  frequently  due  to 
certain  senile  changes  which  take  place  in  all  eyes,  and  often  consider- 
ably deteriorate  the  sight.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  insufficient 
aid  furnished  by  spherical  glasses  may  be  due  to  astigmatism,  and  we 
should  therefore  always  try  the  effect  of  cylindrical  glasses  in  such 
cases.  Another  not  unfrequent  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  of 
secondary  cataract,  or  even  in  the  wrinkling  of  the  transparent  capsule, 
which  may  produce  considerable  distortion  and  confusion  of  the  retinal 
image. 

Patients  who  have  been  operated  upon  for  cataract,  require  very 
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strong  oon^ex  glasses  to  neutralize  the  acquired  liypermetropia.  The 
strength  of  these  glasses  will  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
hypermetropia,  i.e.,  the  length  of  the  optic  axis ;  for  the  shorter  the 
latter  is,  the  stronger  will  the  lens  require  to  be.  Two  sets  of  glasses 
will  be  wanted,  one  for  distant  objects,  and  one  for  reading,  sewing,  etc. 
For  the  former  purpose,  the  number  generally  ranges  from  4"  to  6"  focus, 
for  the  latter,  from  2"  to  2^"  focus.  But  as  this  varies  considerably, 
different  numbers  must  be  tried  until  the  best  is  found,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  these  lenses  of  high  power,  a  slight  difference 
may  exert  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the  si^t.  In  order  to 
remedy  the  great  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  of  light,  which  is 
produced  in  these  lenses  from  the  difference  in  the  thickness  at  the 
centre  and  at  the  periphery,  such  spectacles  are  generally  set  in  a 
broad  horn  or  tortoise-shell  frame,  which  leaves  only  the  more  central 
portion  of  the  glass  exposed.  K  the  patient  is  astigmatic,  he  will 
require  a  sphero-cylindrical  glass,  which,  if  made  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  will  be  very  heavy  and  clumsy.  To  remedy  this  defect 
Dr.  Loring*  has  had  the  lenses  made  in  the  follo¥nng  manner : — "  A 
simple  cylindric  glass  of  the  required  strength  is  first  set  in  the 
spectacle  frame  in  the  usual  way,  the  axis  of  the  glass  of  course  running 
in  the  required  direction.  A  thin  plano-convex  glass  is  then  g^und, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  lenses  can  be  cemented  by 
Canada  balsam,  this  is  firmly  fixed  by  its  plane  surface  to  the  back  or 
|>lane  surface  of  the  cylindric  glass."  The  weight  of  the  two  combined 
lenses  when  nicely  made  is  only  ^  of  the  ordinary  cataract  glasses. 

9.— PARALYSIS,  SPASM,  AND  ATONT  OF  THE  CILIARY 

MUSCLE. 

Diminution  or  loss  of  acconunodation  from  paralysis  or  atony  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  is  occasionally  met  with  after  severe  illnesses,  the  whole 
muscular  system  being  greatly  debilitated.  In  such  cases,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  mistaken  for  amblyopia  dependent  upon  general  debility. 
It  is  also  oflen  met  with  after  diphtheria,  and  appears  to  depend  less 
upon  general  constitutional  weakness,  than  upon  some  special  and 
peculiar  cause,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  undetermined. 

The  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  are  very  marked 
in  emmetropic  eyes.  The  patients  find  that  they  cannot  accurately 
distinguish  near  objects,  so  that  they  are  quite  unable  to  read,  write,  or 
sew;  but  at  a  distance  they  can  see  distinctly.  The  far  point  has 
undergone  no  change  in  position,  but  the  near  point  has  receded  further 
from  the  eye.  If  we  test  the  sight  with  a  convex  lens  of  6"  focus,  we 
find  perhaps  that  the  near  point  has  receded  to  5"  or  5^"  from  the  eye, 
•  "  Transaotioni  6f  the  Ophthalmological  Society/'  1871,  p.  108. 
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Itnd  ihftt  tlie  far  point  lies  at  6"  (the  focal  distance  of  the  lens),  hence 
that  the  power  of  accommodation  is  almost  entirely  lost.  The  position 
of  the  near  point  will  of  conrse  vary  with  the  degree  of  paralysis ;  if  this 
is  but  slight  (paresis),  the  near  point  may  be  but  little  removed  from 
the  eye,  and  the  disturbance  of  vision  bnt  inconsiderable.  K  there  is 
complete  paralysis,  the  patients  cannot  generally  distinguish  any  print 
smaller  than  No.  14  or  16  of  Jager,  bnt  can  easily  read  the  finest  type 
with  strong  convex  lenses.  The  sight  is  much  less  affected  in  short- 
sighted persons,  for  if  the  myopia  =z  -^  ot  -^j,  they  are  still  able  to 
read  at  their  far  point  (12"  or  14"),  as  only  the  near  point  undergoes 
a  change,  and  the  &r  point  lies  sufficiently  close  to  the  eye  to  permit  of 
small  objects  being  seen  distinctly.  In  hypermetropic  patients  it  is, 
however,  quite  different,  for  in  them  both  the  near  and  distant  sight  is 
impaired,  just  as  after  the  instillation  of  atropine.  In  incomplete 
paralysis,  the  symptoms  often  resemble  those  of  asthenopia,  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  affection  may  be  easily  overlooked,  if  the  range  of 
the  accommodation  is  not  examined.  Together  with  the  paralysis  of 
the  accommodation,  there  is  almost  always  paralysis  of  the  constrictor 
pupillaB,  and  consequent  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  as  both  muscles  are 
supplied  by  the  third  nerve ;  and  frequently  other  muscles  of  the  eye, 
supplied  by  this  nerve,  are  also  affected.  In  trying  the  sight,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  consequent 
presence  of  circles  of  diffusion  upon  the  retina,  and  the  patient  should 
be  directed  to  read  through  a  small  stenopaic  opening. 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  must 
depend  upon  the  cause.  If  the  patient  has  been  suffering  from  diph- 
theria or  any  debilitating  disease,  tonics  must  be  our  chief  remedy.  In 
the  rheumatic  form  (due  to  exposure  to  cold  or  draught)  or  the 
syphilitic,  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  are  of  much  use,  as  also  a 
suppurating  blister  behind  the  corresponding  ear.  I  have  often  found 
the  most  marked  and  speedy  benefit  from  the  latter  remedy,  so  that  a 
patient,  who  before  could  only  decipher  letters  of  14  or  16  of  Jager, 
was  able,  within  24  or  48  hours  after  the  application  of  the  blister,  to 
read  the  finest  print.  I  have  also  used  the  solution  of  the  extract  of 
Calabar  bean  with  excellent  results.  I  employ  it  of  a  strength  sufficient 
to  cause  considerable  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  constrictor 
pupille,  without,  however,  over-straining,  and  thus  fatiguing,  these 
muscles.  I  then  allow  the  effect  to  pass  off  entirely,  and  after  a  few 
days'  rest,  the  extract  is  re-applied,  so  that  the  muscles  may  be  periodi- 
cally stimulated.  The  action  of  the  Calabar  bean,  and  its  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  pupil,  were  fully  investigated  in  1862,  by  Dr.  Fraser,* 

•  Further  inyestigations  on  the  physiologicftl  action  of  the  Calabar  bean  are  con- 
tained in  a  more  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Fraser,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Bojal 
Societj  of  Edinburgh/'  vol.  24. 
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in  his  valnable  gradnation  thesis  for  the  nniversit]r  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  "  Characters,  Actions,  and  Therapeutic  uses  of  the  Ordeal  Bean  of 
Calabar.*'  And  in  1863,  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson  discovered  its  effect 
upon  the  accommodation.* 

On  the  application  of  a  minute  quantity  of  a  strong  solution  (1 
drop  =  4  grains  of  the  bean)  to  the  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid,  a  little 
irritation  and  redness  are  produced,  but  these  pass  off  very  rapidly. 
Within  five  or  ten  minutes  the  pupil  begins  to  contract,  and  at  nearly 
the  same  time  the  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  commences.  The  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  reaches  its  maximum  degree  (about  1'"  in 
diameter)  in  from  30  to  45  minutes.  After  two  or  three  hours  it 
gradually  dilates  again,  but  does  not  regain  its  normal  size  till  after  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  when  it  may  even  become  larger  than 
before.  Even  during  its  greatest  contraction,  the  pupil  is  still  under 
the  influence  of  light. 

The  spasm  of  the  accommodation  commences  about  the  same  time 
as  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  both  the  near  and  far  point  become 
greatly  approximated  to  the  eye,  which  becomes,  in  fact,  strongly 
myopic.  The  far  point  in  the  emmetropic  eye  may  be  brought  to  6" 
or  6"  from  the  eye,  and  the  near  point  to  3"  or  3^".  The  effect  upon 
the  accommodation  passes  off  much  sooner  than  that  upon  the  pupil, 
for  three  or  four  hours  generally  suffice  to  restore  the  state  of  refrac- 
tion and  accommodation  to  its  normal  condition. 

That  the  spasm  of  accommodation  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  drug 
upon  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  and  not  upon  the  iris,  was  incon- 
trovertibly  proved  by  Von  Graefe,t  who  tried  its  effect  in  a  case  of 
complete  absence  of  the  iris,  and  found  that  the  action  upon  the  accom- 
modation took  place  at  about  the  same  time,  and  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  as  in  eyes  in  which  the  iris  was  present.  This  action  of  the 
Calabar  bean  is,  therefore,  exerted  upon  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  is  com- 
pletely independent  of  its  effect  upon  the  iris. 

The  effect  of  the  Calabar  bean  in  counteracting  the  action  of  atro- 
pine, has  also  been  proved  by  many  experiments.  The  weaker  solutions 
of  atropine  are  easily  overcome  by  a  strong  solution  of  Calabar.  But 
the  complete  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  by  a  strong  solution  of 
atropine  (4  grains  to  the  ounce),  is  only  temporarily  overcome  even  by 
a  very  strong  solution  of  Calabar,  1  drop  =  4  grains ;  the  pupil  becomes 
smaller,  and  the  state  of  refittction  increased,  but  the  action  of  the 
atropine  re-asserts  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.     In  such  cases, 

*  Shortly  after  this  discovery  of  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  careftdly  studying  the  effect  of  the  Calabar  bean  upon  a  case  of  paralysis  oi 
the  ciliary  muscle ;  a  full  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  *'  Med.  Times  and 
Gazette.*'  May  16,  186^. 

t  "A.f.0.,"ix,3, 113. 
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we  must  repeat  the  application  of  the  Calabar  when  necessary,  until  the 
effect  of  the  atropine  npon  the  accommodation  has  disappeared.* 

Great  fatigue  of  the  ciliary  muscle  through  over-exertion  at  near 
objects,  may  give  rise  to  very  severe  symptoms  of  asthenopia,  and  this  is 
best  treated  by  the  use  of  strong  convex  glasses  (6  to  10  inches  focus), 
for  reading,  etc.  After  they  have  been  used  for  some  time,  the  accom- 
modation should  be  gradually  exercised  by  employing  weaker  glasses, 
the  distance  of  the  object  remaining  the  same.  The  accommodation 
may  also  be  rested  by  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  atropine 
continued  for  some  little  time. 

Bpasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  (apparent  myopia)  is  not  of  such  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  as  is  often  supposed.  We  have  already  seen  that  it 
may  accompany  myopia  and  astigmatism ;  but  it  is  most  frequently 
observed  in  youthful  hypermetropes  who  have  strained  their  eyes  much 
in  reading,  sewing,  etc.,  without  using  convex  glasses ;  this  continued 
tension  of  the  accommodation  producing  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  or  apparent  myopia.  Such  patients  complain  chiefly  of 
two  sets  of  symptoms,  viz.,  those  of  marked  asthenopia  during  reading 
and  fine  work,  and  also  that  they  are  short-sighted.  Dobrowolskyf 
states  that  the  following  are  the  principal  symptoms  of  apparent  myopia : 
— ^The  pupil  is  generally  small,  the  shape  of  the  eye  is  often  decidedly 
hypermetropic,  the  anterior  chamber  shallow,  and  the  iris  arched 
forwards  ^m  the  increased  curvature  of  the  lens,  the  optic  disc  and 
retina  is  hypersemic,  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  posterior  staphy* 
loma.  There  may  be  also  a  convergent  squint,  and  there  are  marked 
variations  in  the  state  of  refraction,  the  patient  sometimes  preferring 
one  glass,  sometimes  another.  On  examining  the  sight  of  such  patients, 
I  have  often  found  a  great  difference  between  the  position  of  the  far 
point  in  reading  small  print,  and  the  degree  of  apparent  myopia.  Thus 
for  instance  the  patient  may  not  be  able  to  read  No.  1  further  off  than 
8"  from  the  eye,  and  we  suspect  a  myopia  =  i ;  but  on  trying  him  for 
distance,  we  discover  our  mistake ;  he  can  only  read,  perhaps,  Snellen 
50  at  20',  but  a  very  weak  concave  lens  (60  or  40)  enables  him  to 
read  No.  20  (Y  =  f^).  This  £Eict  should  at  once  arouse  our  suspicions 
that  we  have  to  deal  in  reality  with  a  case  of  apparent  myopia  due  to 
spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  K  we  now  examine  him*  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope we  find,  when  he  is  looking  vacantly  into  the  far  distance, 
that  the  refraction  is  highly  hypermetropic. 

*  Instead  of  the  extract,  the  more  elegant  preparation  of  the  gelatine  discs  maj 
be  emplojed.  Bat  these  do  not  answer  so  well  when  we  wish  to  stimulate  the 
partially  paralysed  muscle,  as  we  cannot  regulate  the  strength  so  exactly  as  in  the 
solution. 

t  "SI.  Monatsbl./'  1868  (Beilagehefb),  p.  141. 
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Liebreicli*  considers  tliat  spasm  of  the  ciliary  mnscle  is  some- 
times due  to  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti,  the  excessive  effort  there- 
fore required  to  maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  convergence  for  read- 
ing, etc.,  being  accompanied  by  excessive  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
mnscle ;  in  such  cases  he  recommends  the  nse  of  abdncting  prisms. 
The  treatment  of  apparent  myopia  mnst  consist  chiefly  in  the  methodi- 
cal and  prolonged  nse  of  a  strong  solution  of  atropine  (gr.  iv,  ad  ^') 
8 — 4  times  daily ;  sometimes  it  must  be  continued  for  several  weeks 
before  the  spasm  is  overcome,  and  the  ciliary  muscle  completely  para- 
lysed.    The  effect  of  the  atropine  is  often  markedly  accelerated  by  the 
application  of  the  artificial  leech,  which  also  proves  very  useful  in 
diminishing  the  symptoms  of  hyperaemia,  or  irritation  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  retina.    When  the  ciliary  muscle  is  completely  paralysed,  we 
can  ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  hypermetropia,  and  it  is  best  to  give 
the  patient  the  proper  convex  glasses  at  once,  so  that  he  may  wear 
them  and   get  accustomed  to   them  during  the  time  the  muscle  is 
recovering  from  the  effect  of  the  atropine.     For  if  we  do  not  do  this, 
we  shall  find  that  the  spasm  is  apt  to  recur  after  the  atropine  has 
been  left  off  for  some  time.     If  patients  will  not  submit  to  the  pro- 
longed application  of  atropine,  I  generally  give  them  strong  convex 
glasses  for  reading,  and  try  to  persuade  them  to  wear  weak  convex 
glasses  (e.g,y  -h  40)  for  distance.     The  effect  of  the  latter  is  gradually 
to  diminish  the  spasm  of  the  muscle,  so  that  after  they  have  been  worn 
for  some  time,  a  patient,  who  before  could  not  perhaps  decipher  No.  50 
of  Snellen  at  20  feet  without  a  weak  concave  lens,  may  be  able  to  see 
No.  20  without  any  glasses.     But  as  they  render  distant  objects  indis- 
tinct for  a  length  of  time,  but  few  patients  will  submit  to  this  incon- 
venience.   Where  the  patient  will  neither  submit  to  the  use  of  atropine 
nor  of  weak  convex  glasses  for  distance,  I  prescribe  strong  convex 
glasses  for  reading,  and  permit  him  the  occasional  and  short  use  of 
the  weakest  concave  glasses,  which  make  Y  =  |^.     In  doing  this 
we  must  warn  him  strictly,  that  the  concave  glasses  should  only  be 
used  for  a  short  time  occasionally,  as  at  the  theatre,  etc.     Nagel  has 
found  benefit  fix)m  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  strychnine  in  spasm 
of  the  ciliary  musde.t   If  the  internal  recti  are  weak,  we  may  combine 
the  use  of  convex  glasses  for  reading,  with  the  use  of  a  prism  (base 
inwards). 

10.— SPECTACLES. 

The  spectacles  which  are  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing some  optical  defect  in  the  eye  are  either  spherical  or  cylindrical 
lenses,  or  a  combination  of  both.     The  properties  of  such  lensee  have 

•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  Tiii,  1,  259.  t  "  Kl.  MonafcBbL,"  1871,  891. 
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been  already  sufficiently  explained  (pp.  552  and  600)  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, now  only  add  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  spectacles 
and  their  construction. 

From  the  perusal  of  the  different  anomalies  of  refiraction  and  accom- 
modation, the  reader  will  have  been  sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  proper  and  scientific  selection  of  spectacles.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  empirical,  haphazard  plan  of  selection 
generally  employed  by  opticians,  is  but  too  frequently  attended  by  the 
worst  consequences ;  and  that  eyes  are  often  permanently  injured,  which 
might,  by  skilM  treatment,  have  been  preserved  for  years.  For  this 
reason,  I  must  strongly  urge  upon  medical  men  the  necessity  of  not 
only  examining  the  state  of  the  eyes,  and  ascertaining  the  exact  nature 
of  the  affection  of  refraction  or  accommodation,  but  of  going  even  a 
step  further  than  this,  and  determining  with  care  and  accuracy  the 
number  of  the  required  lens.  For  this  purpose  they  must  possess  a 
case  of  trial-glasses,*  containing  a  complete  assortment  of  concave  and 
convex  lenses,  glasses  of  corresponding  number  being  kept  by  the 
optician.  Written  directions  as  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  required 
glasd,  and  whether  it  is  for  distance  or  for  reading,  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  optician. 

The  streng^  of  any  given  convex  lens  may  be  easily  ascertained  by 
finding  the  distance  at  which  the  image  of  a  distant  object  (a  candle, 
the  bars  of  a  window  frame,  etc.),  is  distinctly  formed  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  or  the  wall.  The  distance  of  this  distinct  image  from  the 
lens,  gives  the  focal  length  of  the  latter.  But  if  we  have  a  set  of  trial 
glasses  at  hand,  a  more  simple  and  ready  mode  is  to  find  the  concave 
lens  which  completely  neutralizes  the  convex  one,  and  this  at  once 
gives  us  the  number  of  the  latter. 

The  complete  neutralization  of  the  convex  lens  by  the  concave  is 
known  by  the  &ct  that  if  the  two  are  placed  in  close  apposition,  we 

*  Such  trial  oases  are  made  by  Messrs.  Paetz  and  Flohr,  of  Berlin,  and  contain 
complete  sets  of  concave  and  convex  lenses,  prismatic  and  tinted  glasses,  and  a 
clip  spectacle  frame  for  holding  the  lenses.  These  lenses  are  defined  in  Prussian 
inches,  which  are  ahnost  identical  with  the  English ;  whereas  the  French  are  con- 
siderably more.  As  the  arrangement  of  the  lenses  in  these  trial  cases  is,  however, 
made  without  any  system,  so  that  whilst  there  are  very  many  and  but  slight 
gradations  in  the  weaker  glasses,  those  in  the  stronger  are  not  sufficiently  numerous, 
the  difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  higher  numbers  is  very  great.  Thus,  whilst 
the  difference  in  the  refraction  between  convex  60  and  60  is  only  ^^^  that  between 
3^  and  8  is  •^.  To  remedy  these  defects,  as  well  as  to  simplify  the  trial  cases,  and 
greatly  diminish  the  number  of  lenses,  Zehender  has  proposed  a  new  combination 
scale  of  glasses  (vide  "  Klin.  Monats.,"  1866).  At  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Ophthalmological  Congress,  held  last  year  in  London,  a  large  number  of  members 
agreed  to  substitute  the  use  of  the  m^tre  measure  for  that  of  inches  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  strength  of  lenses,  in  order  that  their  number  may  be  the  same  in  all 
countries,  and  for  other  practical  reasons. 
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ean  read  as  well  through  them  as  without  anj  glass  before  the  eye. 
Another  test  is,  that  if  we  regard  a  vertical  line  {e.g-y  the  vertical  bar 
of  a  window)  through  them,  it  remains  perfectly  immoveable  when  the 
glasses  are  moved  to  and  fro  before  the  eye.  Whereas  the  line  will 
distinctly  move,  if  the  two  glasses  do  not  neutralize  one  another,  the 
more  so,  the  greater  the  difference  between  them.  If  the  object  moves 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  lenses  are  moved,  it 
proves  that  the  convex  lens  is  the  stronger  of  the  two  ;  whereas,  if  it 
moves  in  the  same  direction,  the  concave  is  the  stronger.  The  streng^ 
of  concave  lenses  may  be  tried  in  the  same  way. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  spectacles  fit  accurately ;  that  the 
glasses  are  on  the  same  level,  so  that  one  is  not  higher  than  the  other ; 
that  they  are  sufficiently  close  to  the  eyes ;  and  that  the  centre  of  each 
glass  is  exactly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  The  last  point  should 
be  particularly  observed  in  the  selection  of  glasses  which  fit  on  to  the 
nose  by  means  of  a  spring  (pince-nes),  for  we  find  that,  on  account  of 
their  oval  shape,  these  generally  are  not  accurately  centred.  If  they 
do  not  fit  properly,  so  that  their  centre  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the 
pupil,  they  act  as  prisms,  and  give  rise  to  diplopia  or  a  correcting 
squint,  and  the  latter  may  even  become  permanent,  if  their  use  is  per- 
sisted in.  Concave  glasses  should  be  quite  close  to  the  eye,  otherwise 
they  will  diminish  the  size  and  distinctness  of  the  retinal  image.  As 
the  rays  which  impinge  upon  a  concave  lens  are  rendered  divergent  by 
it,  it  follows  that  the  further  the  glass  is  removed  from  the  eye,  the 
fewer  peripheral  rays  will  enter  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
retinal  image  is  diminished  in  size  and  intensity.*  The  reverse  obtains 
in  the  case  of  convex  glasses,  for  as  they  render  the  rays  which  impinge 
upon  them  more  convergent,  a  greater  number  of  peripheral  rays  will 
enter,  the  further  (up  to  a  certain  point,  of  course)  the  convex  glass  is 
removed  from  it,  the  retinal  image  becoming  at  the  same  time  larger 
and  brighter. 

Single  eye  glasses  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  permitted,  as  they  often 
lead  to  weakness  of  the  other  eye  from  non-use. 

Besides  the  spherical  and  cylindrical  spectacles  we  must  also  con- 
sider the  following  kinds  : — 

The  periscopio  glasses  consist  of  concavo-convex,  and  convexo- 
concave  lenses  (so-called  positive  and  negative  menisci),  and  conse- 
quently have  only  a  very  slight  spherical  aberration.  On  this  account, 
when  the  concave  surface  is  turned  towards  the  eye,  there  is  lees  irre- 
gular refraction  at  the  edge  of  the  glass,  so  that  the  regularity  of  the 

*  It  has  already  been  stated  that  concave  glasses  diminish  the  retinal  image 
by  moving  the  nodal  point  further  back,  thus  diminishing  the  angle  of  yision ; 
whereas,  oonrex  glasses  enlarge  the  retinal  image,  as  they  more  the  nodal  point 
forwards,  and  thus  increase  the  size  of  the  angle  of  vision. 
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images  is  much  less  impaired.  In  consequenoe  of  this,  the  observer  can 
look  more  obliquely  through  them,  as  was  first  shown  by  Wollaston,  who 
on  this  account  termed  them  periscopic.  Their  chief  disadvantages  are 
that  they  reflect  the  light  more,  and  are  also  more  heavy  and  expensive 
than  spherical  lenses. 

Spectacle  glasses  are  sometimes  required  to  have  a  different  focus 
in  the  upper  and  lower  part  (pantoscopic  spectacles).  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  if  presbyopia  co-exists  with  myopia  or  hyperme- 
tropia.  Thus  Franklin,  who  was  presbyopic  and  also  slightly  myopic, 
employed  glasses,  the  lower  half  of  which  was  convex,  to  neutralize  the 
presbyopia,  and  the  upper  half  concave,  to  neutralize  the  myopia.  In 
Paris  such  glasses  are  termed  verres  a  double  foyer^  and  are  constructed 
by  grinding  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spectacle-glass,  the  surface  which 
is  turned  from  the  eye,  with  another  radius.  Such  spectacles  must  be 
placed  at  a  proper  height  before  the  eyes,  so  that  in  looking  at  near 
objects  the  rays  only  fall  upon  the  eye  through  the  lower  part,  whereaSi 
those  from  distant  objects  must  only  fall  upon  the  upper  part.  This 
form  of  spectacle  is  found  very  useful  by  miniature  painters,  lecturers, 
etc. 

PrismaHc  spectacles  are  sometimes  employed  either  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising  and  thus  strengthening  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball, or  to  relieve  them.  The  action  of  prisms  has  been  already  ex- 
plained in  the  introduction  (p.  11),  and  the  use  of  prismatic  spectacles 
will  be  found  described  in  the  article  upon  muscular  asthenopia.  The 
prisms  are  generally  turned  with  their  base  inwards  (to  relieve  the 
internal  recti  muscles),  and  may  either  be  used  alone  or  in  combination 
with  convex  or  concave  lenses.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  ground  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  combine  the  effect  of  a  prism  with  that  of  a  spherical 
lens.  By  turning  the  base  of  the  prism  inwards,  the  rays  will  be 
deflected  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot,  the  eye  will 
consequently  move  slightly  outwards  so  aa  to  bring  the  rays  again  upon 
the  yellow  spot ;  there  will  consequently  be  a  less  convergence  of  the 
visual  lines,  the  effect  being  the  same  as  if  the  object  were  placed  some- 
what further  off,  but  it  is  seen  under  the  same  visual  angle,  and  the 
divergence  of  the  rays  is  also  the  same. 

Closely  allied  to  the  prismatic  glasses,  are  the  decentred  lenses  of 
Oiraud  Teulon.  They  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
eccentric  portions  of  two  convex  lenses  are  used  instead  of  the  centre, 
so  that  they  must  thus  acquire  a  slightly  prismatic  action.  Thus  in 
convex  lenses  the  centre  should  lie  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  visual 
lines,  whereas  in  concave  glasses  the  reverse  obtains,  and  the  centre 
should  lie  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  visual  lines. 

Dr.  Scheffler  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  common  spherical 
lenses,  glasses  which  are  cut  out  from  the  periphery  of  a  large  lens, 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  as  deoentred  lenses.  Tlie  advantage  which 
he  claims  for  them  is,  that  with  them  the  convergence  of  the  visnal 
lines  undergoes  an  alteration  in  harmony  with  the  change  in  the  accom- 
modation, which  is  not  the  case  when  the  common  spherical  lenses  are 
nsed.  His  work  "  Die  Theorie  der  Angenpfehler  und  der  Brille,"  in 
which  this  subject  is  fully  treated,  has  beeij  translated  into  English  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Carter. 

Eye-protectors  are  found  of  much  service  to  guard  the  eye  against 
very  bright  light,  dust,  or  cold  winds.  The  best  are  the  medium  blue 
curved  eye-protectors.  They  are  curved  somewhat  like  a  watch  glass, 
so  as  to  fit  closely,  except  at  the  temporal  side,  where  they  permit  a 
sufficient  amount  of  air  to  enter  and  come  in  contact  with  the  eye,  to 
maintain  the  evaporation  of  the  conjunctival  moisture.  They  are 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  goggles  with  wire  or  silk  sides,  or  the 
glass  spectacles  with  large  glass  side-pieces,  for  these  keep  the  eye 
much  too  hot  and  close.  The  goggles  are  useful  if  the  patient  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  very  soon  after  a  severe  operation,  when 
the  eye  is  still  inflamed  and  very  susceptible  of  cold,  but  for  all  other 
purposes  the  curved  glasses  are  to  be  preferred.  Messrs.  Salom  (of 
137,  'Regent  Street)  have  lately  introduced  an  excellent  modification  of 
the  goggles,  by  adding  thin  gauze  side-pieces  to  the  curved  blue  eye- 
protectors,  which  renders  them  quite  as  efficient  as  the  goggles,  and 
much  lighter,  as  well  as  less  unsightly  and  conspicuous. 

The  sense  of  dazzling  of  which  many  (more  especially  myopic) 
patients  complain  when  they  are  exposed  to  bright  sun  or  gas  light,  is 
most  efiectaally  relieved  by  cobalt  blue  glasses.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  red  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  were  the  most  trying  to 
the  eye,  and  consequently  green  glasses  (which  exclude  the  red  rays) 
were  much  in  vogue.  But  it  is  now  a  well-known  &ct,  that  it  is  not 
the  red  but  the  orange  rays  which  are  irritating  to  the  retina,  and  as 
blue  excludes  the  orange  rays  this  is  the  proper  colour  for  such 
spectacles.  Moreover,  the  blue  colour,  on  account  of  its  more  eccentric 
position  in  the  solar  spectrum,  makds  a  less  impression  upon  the  retina. 
Smoke-glasses  are  not  so  good,  as  they  more  or  less  subdue  and  diminish 
the  whole  volume  of  light  and  colour,  and  thus  render  the  image  some- 
what indistinct. 

It  is  often  very  desirable  to  combine  the  blue  tint  with  the  use  of 
convex  or  concave  spherical  lenses ;  in  the  weaker  glasses  this  can  be 
very  effectually  done,  but  in  the  higher  numbers  it  is  difficult,  for  the 
varying  thickness  of  the  glass  causes  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
tint  in  the  centre  and  at  the  edges  of  the  lens.  In  such  cases,  it  will  be 
well  to  adopt  Mr.  Laurence's  suggestion,  viz.,  to  join  a  very  thin  piece 
of  plain  tinted  glass  with  Canada  balsam,  to  the  back  of  a  colourless 
spherical  lens. 
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Besides  the  colonred  eye-protectors  which  are  used  in  order  to 
diminish  the  bright  glare  of  light,  or  to  keep  off  the  cold  wind,  dust, 
etc.,  there  are  those  which  are  employed  by  workmen  in  order  to  protect 
the  eye  during  their  work  against  injury  from  pieces  of  stone,  chips  of 
steel,  etc.  The  best  are  those  made  of  thick  plate  glass,  with  wire  or 
gauze  sides,  for  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  force  of  any, 
excepting  a  very  large,  projectile.  The  chief  objections  to  these  are 
their  expense  and  their  weight.  To  obviate  these  defects.  Dr.  Cohn* 
has  recommended  the  use  of  spectacles  made  of  mica  instead  of  glass. 
If  the  mica  is  of  good  quality,  it  is  quite  as  transparent  as  glass,  but 
lends  a  &int  grey  tint  to  objects,  which  does  not,  however,  in  the  least 
diminish  the  acuity  of  vision,  but  rather  tempers  the  light.  They  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  large  curved  eye-protectors,  and  should  fit 
quite  close  to  the  eye,  leaving  only  the  temporal  side  somewhat  open. 
They  are  much  lighter  and  cheaper  than  the  glass  spectacles,  and  do. 
not  break  on  falling  down. 

11.— DIFFBRENCB  IN  THE  REFRACTION  OP  THE 
TWO  BYES. 

Differences  in  the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes  are  not  of  unfrequent 
occurrence,  and  generally  consist  in  differences  in  the  degree  of  the 
myopia  or  hypermetropia  in  the  two  eyes ;  or,  again,  one  eye  may  be 
emmetropic,  the  other  myopic  or  hypermetropic ;  or  myopia  may  exist  in 
one  eye,  and  hypermetropia  in  the  other.  Absence  of  the  lens  (aphakia) 
in  one  eye,  gives  rise  of  course  to  a  very  great  difference  in  the  state  of 
refraction  of  the  two  eyes.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  refraction  of 
the  two  eyes  is  very  nearly  alike.  Sometimes,  however,  we  find  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  degree  of  myopia  or  hypermetropia.  The 
practical  question  is,  what  kind  of  glasses  are  we  to  give  to  such 
patients  ?  It  might  appear  proper  to  furnish  each  eye  with  the  glass 
suitable  to  its  own  state  of  refraction,  but  in  practice  we  find  that  this 
does  not  generally  answer,  for  the  patients,  as  a  rule,  complain  that  such 
spectacles  render  their  vision  confused  and  indistinct,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  retinal  images.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
furnish  both  eyes  with  the  glass  which  suits  the  least  ametropic  (hyper- 
metropic or  myopic)  eye.  If  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  patient 
should  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  acuteness  of  vision,  we  may  give  two 
different  glasses,  so  as  completely  to  neutralise  the  difference  in  the 
state  of  refraction,  and  the  patient  must  try  whether  he  is  able  to  see 
distinctly  and  comfortably  with  them.  Sometimes  a  little  practice  will 
enable  him  to  do  so,  and  then  their  use  may  be  allowed.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  we  may  partially  neutralize  the  difference,  and  thus  diminish 
•  Berliner  Klinisohe  Wochensohrift,  Feb.  24, 186a 
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the  size  of  the  circles  of  difiusion.  Thus  if  the  myopia  of  the  one 
eye  =  -j^,  and  that  of  the  other  ^,  we  may  preeoribe  concave  15  for  the 
former,  and  concave  9  or  10  for  the  latter.  It  has  also  been  advised 
that  when  the  sight  of  the  two  eyes  (which  differ  considerably  in  the 
degree  of  their  myopia)  is  equally  good,  the  glass  which  lies  midway 
between  the  two  degrees  of  myopia  should  be  given  for  both.  If^  for 
instance,  the  one  eye  requires  concave  4  and  the  other  concave  8,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  prescribe  concave  6  for  both  eyes.  But  such 
glasses  prove  unsuitable,  as  they  suit  neither  eye,  being  too  strong  for 
the  one,  and  too  weak  for  the  other. 

If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes — the  one 
being  myopic,  the  other  hypermetropic — ^it  is  also  often  difficult  to 
suit  them  with  glasses  which  shall  neutralize  each  anomaly.  This  is 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  images  which  will  be 
produced,  for  the  convex  lens  will  enlarge,  the  concave  lens  diminish, 
the  size  of  the  retinal  image,  and  this  may  prove  a  source  of  consider- 
able confusion.  In  all  cases  of  difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  two 
eyes,  the  patients  should  try  the  glasses  for  some  little  time,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  become  accustomed  to  them,  before  we  decide  definitely  as 
to  the  kind  of  glasses  which  we  shall  prescribe. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYE  * 


1.— ACTIONS  OP  THE  MUSCLES  OP  THE  EYE. 

In  order  properly  to  understand  the  physiological  action  of  the  different 
muscles  of  the  eyeball,  we  must  consider  the  eye  as  a  sphere,  the  centre 
of  which  being  fixed,  its  movements  can  only  be  rotations  aronnd  a 
fixed  axis,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  change  of  locality  .f  But  for  the 
purpose  of  accurately  determining  these  rotations,  it  does  not  suffice 
to  ascertain  the  change  of  position  which  one  point  upon  the  snrhce  of 
the  sphere  may  undergo,  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
position  of  a  second  point,  which  must  not,  however,  stand  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  pole  to  the  first.  If  we  take  the  centre  of  the  cornea  for 
the  one  point,  and  the  vertical  meridian  (the  greatest  circle  standing 
perpendicular  to  the  equator  of  the  eye)  as  the  second,  we  shall  be 
easily  able  to  determine  the  rotations  which  the  eye  undergoes,  by 
watching  in  which  direction  the  centre  of  the  cornea  moves,  and  what 
kind  of  inclination  the  vertical  meridian  undergoes. 

*  For  further  information  upon  the  diseases  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Von  Graefe's  articles  in  the  "  A.  f.  O./'  toIs.  i  and  iii,  and  to  his 
work  entitled  "  Sjmptomenlehre  der  AugenmuskeU&hmungen ; "  to  Alf.  Ghraefe's 
<<  Motilitftts-stdrungen  des  Auges ; "  and  also  to  my  articles  in  the  "  B.  L.  O.  H. 
Bep./'  Tols.  ii  and  iii ;  and  in  the  *'  Med.  Times  and  Gbsette/'  1865. 

t  It  is,  however,  not  quite  correct  to  consider  the  eye  as  a  sphere  (glohe),  and 
'  its  centre  of  motion  as  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  visual  axis,  for  it  is  in  reality 
placed  somewhat  behind  it,  as  was  shown  by  numerous  measiirements  made  by 
bonders  and  Doyer.  They  found,  moreover,  that  the  exact  position  of  the  centre  of 
motion  (turning  point)  varies  with  the  state  of  refraction  of  the  eye.  On  this  subject 
Ponders  says : — "  In  the  emmetropic  eye,  the  centre  of  motion  is  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  (1*77  mm.)  behind  the  middle  of  the  visual  axis.  2.  In  myopic 
individuals  the  centre  of  motion  is  situated  more  deeply  in  the  eye,  but  also  further 
from  the  posterior  sur&oe,  and  indeed  so,  that  in  the  eyes  of  such  persons  the  relation 
between  the  parts  of  the  visual  axis,  situated  before  and  behind  the  centre  of  motion, 
is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  emmetropic  ^e.  8.  In  the  hypermetropic  ^e  the 
centre  of  motion  is  situated  not  so  deeply,  but  reUtively  very  much  closer  to  the 
posterior  surfiu^  of  the  eye." — "  Anomalies  of  Befraction  and  Accommodation," 
p.  182. 
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For  the  piirpose  of  discoyering  the  inclination  of  the  yertical 
meridian  in  the  different  positions  of  the  eye,  Donders  derised  the 
following  ingenious  experiment.  Having  verticallj  suspended  a 
oolonred  thread,  he  looked  at  it  until  its  image  was  impressed  upon 
his  retina  (this  image  was  of  course  in  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye), 
he  next  moved  his  head  in  the  different  directions  in  which  he  desired 
to  ascertain  the  inclinations  of  the  vertical  meridian,  and  then  measured 
the  angle  which  the  image  upon  his  retina  formed  with  a  line  held 
verticall J  before  his  eye.  As  the  position  of  the  retinal  image  of  course 
agreed  with  that  of  the  vertical  meridian,  he  was  enabled  in  this  way 
readily  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  vertical  meridian  in  every  move- 
ment of  the  eyeball. 

I  must  here  point  out  that  &om  habit  we  see  objects  vertical  and 
not  slanting,  even  although  the  vertical  meridian  should  be  inclined. 

Based  upon  these  experiments,  Donders  laid  down  the  following 
rules  as  to  the  position  of  the  vertical  meridian  in  the  different  move- 
ments of  the  eye : — 

1.  In  looking  in  the  horizontal  meridian-plane,  straightforwards,  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  vertical  meridian  suffers  no  inclination,  but 
remains  vertical. 

2.  In  looking  in  the  vertical  meridian-plane,  straightforwards, 
upwards,  or  downwards,  the  vertical  meridian  also  remains  vertical. 

8.  In  looking  diagonally  upwards  to  the  left,  the  vertical  meridians 
of  both  eyes  are  inclined*  parallelly  to  the  left  (that  of  the  left  eye 
slanting  outwards,  that  of  the  right  inwards). 

4.  In  looking  diagonally  downwards  to  the  left,  the  vertical  meri- 
dians of  both  eyes  are  inclined  parallelly  to  the  right  (that  of  the  left 
eye  inwards,  that  of  the  right  outwards). 

5.  In  looking  diagonally  upwards  to  the  right,  the  vertical  meridians 
of  both  eyes  are  inclined  parallelly  to  the  right  (that  of  the  right  eye 
outwards,  that  of  the  left  inwards). 

6.  In  looking  diagonally  downwards  to  the  right,  the  vertical 
meridians  of  both  eyes  are  inclined  paralleUy  to  the  left  (that  of  the 
right  eye  inwards,  that  of  the  left  eye  outwards)  .f 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  may  consider  the  muscles  which 
move  the  eyeball  as  consisting  of  three  pairs.  The  two  muscles  of 
each  pair  act  in  an  antagonistic  way  to  each  other,  but  each  pair  has  a 
common  traction-plane,  and  hence  also  a  common  axis  of  turning, 
around  which  the  one  muscle  describes  a  positive,  the  other  a  nega- 
tive rotation.  Now,  although  these  three  pairs  of  muscles  would  be 
capable  of  placing  the  eyeball  in  every  kind  of  position,  we  find  that 

*  The  tipper  end  of  the  vertical  meridian  line  is  the  one  always  described, 
t  These  rules  hare  been  translated  from  Alfred  Ghuefe's  excellent  work,  "  Elin- 
'  ^  Analyse  der  Motilit&ts-stOrungen  des  Auges." 
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only  a  small  portion  of  all  the  possible  positions  really  occnrs.  For 
Bonders  has  demonstrated,  that  as  every  position  of  the  eye  is  given 
by  the  direction  of  the  visaal  line  with  regard  to  the  head,  and  by  the 
simultaneous  rotation  (inclination  of  the  meridian  planes  to  the  visual 
plane),  so  a  given  direction  of  the  visual  line  is  always  associated  with 
a  definite  degree  of  rotation  (Donders'  law).  This  of  course  consider- 
ably curtails  the  number  of  the  positions  of  the  eye,  and  substitutes 
a  physiological  certainty  for  the  unlimited  mechanical  possibility 
(Gbaefe).» 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  direction  in  which  a  muscle  acts,  we  must 
draw  through  it  a  straight  line  which  shall  unite  the  middle  of  its 
origin  with  the  middle  of  its  insertion.  A  plane  laid  through  this,  line 
and  the  turning-point  of  the  eye,  is  termed  the  plane  of  the  muscle 
(jMiacle-plane)^  and  a  line  standing  perpendicxdarupon  this  plane  in  the 
turning-point  is  called  the  aaia  of  turning.  Now  we  shall  find  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  paralyses  of  the  difierent  muscles  of  the 
eyeball,  to  know  in  which  positions  of  the  eye  certain  muscles  act  most 
upon  the  height  of  the  cornea,  and  in  which  positions  most  upon  the 
vertical  meridian.  We  shall  find  that  the  efiect  upon  the  height  of  the 
cornea  is  the  greater,  the  more  the  muscle-plane  coincides  with  the 
vertical  meridian-plane,  and  the  more  the  axis  of  turning  approaches 
the  horizontal  diameter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  over  the 
vertical  meridian  will  be  least  in  this  position,  but  will  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  eye  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  the 
axis  of  turning  then  approaches  more  and  more  the  position  of  the  optic 
axis. 

1.  The  axis  of  turning  of  the  first  pair  (rect.  ext.  and  int.)  is  ver- 
tical, and  coincides  with  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  eyeball. 

2.  The  axis  of  turning  of  the  second  pair  (rect.  sup.  and  infer.)  lies 
in  the  horizontal  meridian,  being  directed  from  before  and  inwards  to 
behind  and  outwards,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  forms  with  the  optic 
axis  an  angle  of  about  70°. 

3.  The  axis  of  turning  of  the  third  pair  (obliq.  sup.  and  infer.)  lies 
also  in  the  horizontal  meridian,  and  is  directed  from  before  and  outwards 
to  behind  and  inwards,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  forms  an  angle  of 
about  35°  with  the  optic  axis. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  action  of  the  different  muscles  upon  the 
position  of  the  eyeball  and  the  direction  of  the  vertical  meridian. 

The  superior  rectus  muscle  arises  from  the  portion  of  bone  just  in 
front  of  the  optic  foramen,  and  runs  obliquely  over  the  globe  to  be 
inserted  into  the  sclerotic,  about  three  lilies  from  the  cornea.  But  its 
course  is  so  oblique,  that  the  internal  portion  of  its  insertion  lies  almost 

*  "  Symptoxnenlehre  der  Augenmiukellfthmaiigen/'  p.  81. 
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one  line  nearer  the  oomea  than  its  external  p(n*tion.  Its  addon  is  to 
more  the  eye  upwards  and  slightly  inwards,  inclining  the  yertical 
meridian  inwards. 

The  inferior  rectos  also  arises  from  the  optic  foramen,  and  its  t^idon 
is  inserted  abont  three  lines  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  but 
somewhat  (about  half  a  line)  to  the  inner  side  of  a  supposed  vertical 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  It  moves  the  eye  down- 
wards and  inwards,  and  inclines  the  vertical  meridian  outwards. 

The  superior  and  inferior  recti  exert  most  influence  upon  the  height 
of  the  cornea,  when  the  eye  is  turned  outwards,  as  the  muscle-plane 
then  coincides  more  and  more  with  the  vertical  meridian-plane,  and  the 
axis  of  turning  approaches  the  horizontal  diameter.  These  muscles 
act  most  upon  the  inclination  of  the  vertical  meridian,  when  the  eye  is 
turned  inwards,  as  the  axis  of  turning  then  i^proaches  more  and 
more  the  optic  axis. 

The  external  rectus  arises  frt>m  the  common  tendon,  and  runs  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  eyeball  to  be  inserted  about  three  lines  from  ihe 
external  edge  of  the  cornea.  It  moves  the  eye  directly  outwards, 
without  producing  any  inclination  of  the  vertical  meridian. 

The  internal  rectus  is  the  strongest  of  the  ocular  muscles,  and  nearly 
four  lines  in  width ;  it  arises  from  the  common  tendon,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  about  2^  lines  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  oomea.  It 
moves  the  eye  directly  inwards,  and  does  not  incline  the  vertical 
meridian. 

The  superior  oblique  arises  just  in  front  of  the  inner  portion  of  the 
optic  foramen,  and  runs  along  towards  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  where 
its  tendon  passes  through  the  trochlea,  and  then,  bending  outwards  and 
backwards,  it  spreads  out  like  a  fan  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper,  outer, 
and  posterior  quadrant  of  the  eyeball,  by  a  tendon  three  lines  in  length, 
the  convexity  of  which  looks  backwards.  The  action  of  the  superior 
oblique  is  to  roll  the  eye  downwards  and  outwards,  and  to  incline  the 
vertical  meridian  inwards. 

The  inferior  oblique  arises  from  a  depression  in  the  orbital  edge  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  slightly  towards  the  outer  side  of  the 
lachrymal  sac,  and  passes  along  the  floor  of  the  orbit  in  an  outward, 
downward,  and  backward  direction,  until  it  has  passed  beneath  the 
inferior  rectus  (to  which  it  is  connected  by  fibro-cellular  tissue),  when 
it  curves  upwards  and  backwards,  and  passes  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
external  rectus,  to  be  inserted  by  a  short  tendon  close  to  the  insertion 
of  the  superior  oblique.  The  inferior  oblique  rolls  the  eye  upwards  and 
outwards,  and  inclines  the  verjiical  meridian  outwards.  The  two  oblique 
muscles  act  most  upon  the  height  of  the  cornea  when  the  eye  is  moved 
wards,  as  their  muscle-plane  then  coincides  more  and  more  with  the 

tical  meridian-plane ;  whereas,  they  act  most  upon  the  inclination  of 
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the  yeriioal  meridian  when  the  eye  is  turned  outwards,  for  then  the  axis 
of  turning  approaches  more  and  more  the  optic  axis. 

Haying  described  the  action  of  the  individual  muscles,  we  must 
now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  movements  of  the  eye  which 
are  produced  by  the  combined  action  of  several  muscles.  In  so  doing, 
we  have  to  consider  the  following  eight  different  movements  of  the 
eye  :• — 

1.  The  movement  vertically  upwards,  in  which  the  vertical  meridian 
remains  vertical,  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  superior  rectus 
and  inferior  oblique.  The  superior  rectus  alone  draws  the  cornea 
upwards  and  inwards,  and  inclines  the  vertical  meridian  inwards,  hence 
some  other  muscle  (inferior  oblique),  whose  action  is  to  draw  the 
cornea  upwards  and  outwards  and  incline  the  vertical  meridian  out- 
wards, must  associate  itself  with  the  superior  rectus,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  its  action. 

2.  In  moving  the  eye  diagonally  npwards  and  inwards,  the  vertical 
meridian  being  inclined  inwards,  the  superior  rectus  is  chiefly  associated 
with  the  internal  rectus.  But  as  the  latter  has  no  effect  upon  the  verti- 
cal meridian,  the  superior  rectus  would  incline  it  too  much  inwards, 
and  hence  disturb  its  parallelism  with  the  vertical  meridian  of  the 
other  eye  (which  is  inclined  outwards).  Some  other  muscle,  whose 
action  is  to  incline  the  vertical  meridian  outwards,  must,  therefore,  be 
called  into  play,  in  order  to  check  the  action  of  the  superior  rectus. 
We  shall  again  find  in  the  inferior  oblique  the  muscle  required ;  more- 
over, on  account  of  its  having  least  influence  on  the  vertical  meridian 
when  the  eye  is  turned  upwards  and  inwards,  it  will  not  over-correct 
the  action  of  the  superior  rectus,  but  only  limit  it. 

8.  In  moving  the  eye  diagonally  upwards  and  outwards,  the  vertical 
meridian  being  inclined  outwards,  the  superior  rectus  acts  in  con- 
junction with  the  external  rectus.  But  as  the  latter  has  no  influence 
on  the  position  of  the  vertical  meridian,  and  as  the  superior  rectus 
turns  it  inwards,  we  must  call  into  requisition  some  other  muscle, 
which  shall  not  only  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  superior  rectus 

*  In  order  to  comprehend  the  Turiout  combined  moyements  of  the  eye,  we  mutt 
assume  a  "primary  position"  of  the  eye,  starting  from  which  the  risual  line 
(Blicklinie)  may  be  moTed  directly  upwards  or  downwards,  or  directly  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  rotatorj  turning  or  movement,  i.e., 
without  any  indination  of  the  vertical  meridian  towards  the  visual  Une.  This 
primary  position  corresponds  very  closely  to  that  of  the  eyes  when  (the  head  being 
erect)  they  are  fixed  upon  some  object  on  the  horizon  lying  in  the  median  plane  of 
the  head.  According  to  Helmholtz,  the  law  regulating  the  movements  of  the  normal 
•yes  directed  parallel  may  therefore  be  expressed  as  follows : — "  If  the  visual  line 
passes  from  the  primaiy  position  into  any  other  position,  the  rotatory  movement  of 
the  eyeball  in  this  secondary  position  is  of  such  a  kind  as  if  it  (the  eyeball)  had  been 
turned  round  a  fixed  axis  Ijing  perpendicular  to  the  first  and  second  direction  of  the 
visual  line."     (Listing's  Law.)     "  Physiologische  Optik,"  p.  466. 
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upon  the  yertioal  meridian,  but  shall  eyen  more  than  correct  it,  and 
incline  the  latter  ontwards.  The  inferior  oblique  will  be  able  to  do 
this,  for  the  eye  is  now  in  the  position  (upwards  and  outwards)  in 
which  the  inferior  oblique  acts  most  upon  the  vertical  meridian. 

4.  The  movement  vertically  downwards,  the  vertical  meridian 
remaining  ve^cal,  is  produced  by  the  combined  action  of  the  inferior 
rectus  and  superior  oblique.  The  action  of  the  inferior  rectus  alone, 
would  be  to  draw  the  eye  downwards  and  inwards,  and  to  incline  the 
vertical  meridian  outwards,  hence  it  must  be  associated  with  the 
superior  oblique,  whose  action  is  to  move  the  eye  downwards  and 
outwards,  and  to  incline  the  vertical  meridian  inwards,  and  thus  to 
counterbalance  the  inferior  rectus. 

5.  In  the  movement  diagonally  downwards  and  inwards,  the  vertical 
meridian  being  inclined  outwards,  the  inferior  rectus  is  associated  with 
the  internal  rectus,  and  the  superior  oblique  is  required  to  limit  the 
effect  of  the  inferior  rectus  upon  the  vertical  meridian,  and  to  preserve 
the  parallelism  of  the  meridians. 

6.  In  the  movement  diagonally  downwards  and  outwards,  the 
vertical  meridian  being  inclined  inwards,  the  inferior  rectus  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  external  rectus,  and  the  superior  oblique  is  called  into 
play,  not  otdy  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  inferior  rectus  upon 
the  vertical  meridian,  bat  to  over-correct  this,  and  incline  the  latter 
inwards. 

7.  The  movement  directly  outwards  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  external  rectus. 

8.  The  movement  directly  inwards  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
internal  rectus. 

The  following  tabular  arrangement  will  enable  the  reader  to  remem- 
ber more  easily  the  manner  in  which  the  different  movements  of  the  eye 
are  produced : — 

MoTement  Is  produced  by  the  actioD  of  the 

Upwards     ....  Superior  rectus  and  inferior  oblique. 

Downwards         ,         .         .  Inferior  rectos  and  superior  oblique. 

Inwards       ....  Internal  rectus. 

Outwards    •        .         .         .  External  rectus. 

Upwards  and  inwards  .(^"^PT^^    ''f?.^'    internal   rectus,   and 

^  I      inferior  obbque. 

Upwards  and  outwards        ./Superior    rectus,    external  rectus,  and 
^  I     mfenor  oblique. 

Downwards  and  inwards      ./I^e™r    rectus,    internal    rectus,    and 

I     superior  obhque. 

Downwards  and  outwards    ./^^erior    rectus,    external    rectus,    and 

I      superior  obhque. 
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The  effect  of  the  recti  mnscles  is  to  draw  the  eye  into  the  orbit,  that 
of  the  obliqai  mnscles  is  to  draw  it  oat. 

The  nerves  sappljing  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  are  the  thirds  fourth, 
and  sixth. 

The  third  nerve  supplies  the  superior,  inferior,  and  internal  rectus, 
the  inferior  oblique,  the  levator  palpebrsd  superioris,  the  constrictor 
pupillaB,  and  the  ciliary  muscle. 

The  fourth  nerve  supplies  the  superior  oblique. 

The  sixth  nerve  supplies  the  external  rectus. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  binocular  movements,  viz.,  the 
associated  and  the  accommodative.  In  the  former,  the  visual  lines 
remain  parallel,  whereas  in  the  accommodative  movements  they  con- 
verge towards  each  other,  and  meet  in  the  object.  When  the  muscles 
of  both  eyes  are  quite  at  rest,  the  angle  formed  by  the  visual  lines  of 
the  two  eyes  is  called  the  muscular  mesoropter ;  and  the  convergence 
of  the  visual  lines  is  such,  that  their  prolongation  would  meet  at  a 
point  varying  from  S'  to  12'  in  front  of  the  eyes.  I  must  here 
mention  the  fact,  that  in  looking  downwards  there  is  always  an 
increased  tendency  to  convergence,  whereas  in  looking  upwards,  there 
is  a  greater  tendency  to  divergence.  Hence  a  convergent  squint 
becomes  more  marked  when  the  patient  looks  downwards,  aiid  a  diver- 
gent squint  when  he  looks  upwards. 

We  have  now  briefly  to  consider  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  the  paralytic  affections  of  the  different  muscles  of  the  eye, 
and  I  shall  commence  with  the  simplest  and  easiest  form  of  paralysis, 
viz.,  that  of  the  external  rectus  muscle. 

To  prevent  needless  repetition,  and  to  avoid  the  chance  of  any 
symptom  being  overlooked,  it  is  always  best  to  follow  a  certain  routine 
in  examining  patients  supposed  to  be  affected  with  strabismus,  or 
paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  Such  an  examina- 
tion is  best  begun,  by  directing  the  patient  (who  should  hold  his  head 
quite  straight  and  immoveable)  to  follow  with  his  eyes  some  object, 
such  as  a  pen  or  ruler,  held  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  and  moved  in 
all  directions.  Any  abnormality  in  the  movement  of  either  eye  will 
thus  become  at  once  apparent.  We  next  cover  one  eye  (say  the  right) 
with  our  hand,  the  patient  the  while  keeping  his  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  object,  and  we  then  observe  whether  the  left  eye  remains  im- 
moveable, or  makes  a  movement  in  order  to  bring  its  visual  line  to  bear 
upon  the  object.  In  the  latter  case,  we  know  at  once  that  this  eye  had 
before  deviated  firom  the  object;  thus,  if  it  moves  downwards,  it  before 
stood  too  high,  and  vice  versd. 
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2.— PARALYSIS  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  RECTUS  MUSCLE 
(OF  THE  LEFT  EYE). 

If  the  object  (a  lighted  candle)  is  held  in  the  horizontal  meridian- 
plane  abont  fonr  or  five  feet  in  front  of  the  patient,  we  find  that  both 
visnal  lines  are  steadily  fixed  npon  it,  for  upon  the  closure  of  either  eye 
the  other  makes  no  movement.  The  object  is  then  successively  moved 
to  the  right  of  the  patient,  then  upwards  and  downwards,  and  still  both 
eyes  follow  it  accurately.  But  when  it  is  moved  somewhat  to  the  left 
side  of  the  median  line,  we  find  that  the  left  eye  lags  behind,  thus  giving 
rise  to  a  convergent  squint,  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the  object 
is  moved  further  to  the  left.  As  the  paralysis  of  a  muscle  only  shows 
itself  when  the  eye  is  moved  in  a  direction  which  calls  into  action  the 
muscle  in  question,  the  paralysis  of  the  left  external  rectus  does  not 
become  manifest  until  the  eye  has  to  be  moved  in  a  direction  to  the 
left  of  the  median  line. 

In  a  recent  case  of  complete  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus,  it  will 
be  found  that  when  the  healthy  eye  is  closed,  and  the  object  moved 
slightly  into  the  left  half  of  the  field  of  vision,  the  left  eye  will  attempt 
to  follow  it,  not,  however,  in  a  straight,  horizontal  direction,  but  by  a 
sig-zag,  rotatory  movement,  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  oblique. 

A  third  symptom  is  that  the  secondary  deviation  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  primary.*  This  is  a  symptom  of  great  importance  in 
distinguishing  the  paralytic  from  the  common  concomitant  squint.  The 
deviation  of  the  squinting  eye  is  termed  the  primary  deviation.  Now 
if  the  healthy  eye  is  covered,  the  other  will  move  in  a  certain  direction 
to  adjust  its  visual  line  upon  the  object,  which  movement  will  be  accom- 
panied by  an  associated  movement  of  the  healthy,  covered  eye,  which 
thus  becomes  the  squinting  eye,  and  this  movement  of  the  healthy  eye 
is  termed  the  secondary  deviation. 

To  render  this  more  intelligible,  let  us  presume  that  in  our  supposed 
case  of  paralysis  of  the  left  external  rectus,  the  object  is  moved  some- 
what to  the  left  side  of  the  patient.  At  a  certain  point,  a  slight  degree 
(say  one  line)  of  convergent  squint  of  the  left  eye  will  appear,  owing  to 
the  inability  of  this  eye  to  follow  the  object.  If  we  now  cover  the  right 
eye  with  our  hand,  the  left  will  make  an  outward  movement  of  one  line 
in  order  to  direct  its  visual  line  upon  the  object,  but  the  right  eye  will 
simultaneously  make  an  associated  movement  inwards  of  perhaps  two- 
and-a-half  or  three  lines.     This  secondary  deviation  (two-and-a-half  or 

*  To  watch  the  position  of  the  eye  excluded  from  participation  in  the  act  of 
vision,  a  slip  of  slightly  frosted  glass  should  he  placed  before  the  one  eye,  instead 
of  coTcring  it  with  the  hand ;  for  whilst  the  glass  preyents  the  patient  from  seeing,  it 
does  not  prerent  our  obsenring  the  position  of  the  eye. 
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three  lines)  is  therefore  considerably  greater  than  the  primary  (one 
line).  The  reason  of  this  is  easily  explained.  As  the  external  rectus 
of  the  left  eye  is  insufficiently  innenrated,  it  demands  a  greater  impulse 
of  the  will  to  bring  about  this  moyement  of  one  line,  than  if  the  inner- 
vation were  normal.  But  this  increased  impulse  also  affects  the  asso- 
ciated, healthy  internal  rectus  of  the  right  eye,  and  thus  produces  a 
greater  amount  of  movement  in  this  eye.  Hence,  it  is  an  invariable 
rule  in  all  cases  of  paralysis,  that  the  secondary  deviation  considerably 
exceeds  the  primary,  whereas  in  the  common  concomitant  squint,  the 
two  are  exactly  equal. 

The  linear  measurement  of  a  squint  may  be  made  as  follows : — ^We 
note  a  spot  upon  the  lower  eyelid,  which  would  correspond  to  an 
imaginary  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  pupil  of  the 
squinting  eye,  when  the  other  eye  is  fixed  upon  an  object  held  at  from 
8"  to  12"  distance.  The  normal  eye  is 
then  closed,  and  the  squinting  eye  di- 
rected upon  the  object,  and  the  spot  on 
the  lower  lid  which  now  corresponds  to  a 
vertical  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
the  pupil  is  again  noted,  and  the  distance 
between  the  first  and  second  spot  gives 
the  linear  size  of  the  squint.  These  spots 
may  be  at  first  marked  with  a  dot  of  ink 
upon  the  lower  lid,  but  a  little  practice 
will  soon  enable  us  quickly  and  accurately 
to  estimate  the  distance  between  them. 
This  proceeding  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  94. 
A  represents  the  mark  corresponding  to 
the  centre  of  the  pupil  when  the  eye  is 
squinting,  B  the  mark  corresponding  to 
the  centre  of  the  pupil  when  the  eye  is 
fixed  upon  the  object.  The  distance 
between  A  and'  B  gives  the  size  of  the 
squint. 

It  is,  however,  still  more  convenient 
to  employ  Mr.  Laurence's  strabismometer 
(Fig.  96),  which  consists  of  an  ivory  plate 
(P)  moulded  to  the  conformation  of  the 
lower  eyelid.  Its  border  is  graduated  in 
such  a  manner,  that  while  the  centre  is 
designated  0,  Paris  lines  and  half  lines 
are  marked  ofi*  on  each  side  of  0.  The 
handle  (H)  is  attached  to  the  plate. 
The   plate  is   applied  to  the  border  of 


Fig.  95. 
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the  lower  ejelid  of  the  squintmg  eje,  and  the  size  of  the  squint  can  be 
read  off  with  great  ease  and  accuracy.* 

Another  symptom  which  is  at  once  characteristic  of  a  paralytic 
affection,  is  the  erroneons  projection  of  the  visnal  field.  For  instance, 
if  we  close  the  right  e^e  imd  tell  the  patient  to  strike  quickly  wiiii  his 
finger  (if  he  does  it  slowly  he  will  have  time  to  correct  his  mistake)  at 
an  object  held  somewhat  towards  the  left  of  the  median  line,  he  will 
miss  hitting  it,  by  going  too  much  to  the  left  side  of  it.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  insufficiently  innervated  external  rectus  requires 
to  make  a  contraction  far  exceeding  the  extent  of  the  required  move- 
ment, and  tar  greater  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  innervation  were 
normal.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  patient  over-estimates  the  amount 
of  movement,  and  believes  the  object  to  lie  further  to  the  side  of  the 
affected  muscle  than  it  really  does,  and  consequently  strikes  too  much 
to  the  left.  If  the  paralytic  affection  is  not  too  complicated,  the 
patients  in  time  learn  to  correct  these  errors  of  projection.  The  dizzi- 
ness which  they  often  complain  of  is  not  necessarily  due  to  a  cerebral 
lesion,  but  is  generally  owing  to  the  confusion  which  arises  from  the 
diplopia,  and  the  erroneous  projection  of  the  visual  field. 

The  manner  of  examining  the  position  of  double  images,  and  the 
action  and  uses  of  prismatic  glasses,  have  been  explained  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter,  p.  10. 

In  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus,  the  diplopia  will  appear 
when  the  object  is  moved  into  the  left  half  of  the  visual  field,  but  will 
be  absent  in  the  right  half.  The  distance  between  the  double  images 
will  increase  the  further  the  object  is  moved  to  the  left.  The  double 
images  show  only  lateral  differences,  being  parallel,  of  the  same  height, 
and  homonymous.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  fact,  that  although  the 
external  rectus  has  no  direct  influence  upon  the  vertical  meridian,  it 
yet,  by  assisting  in  the  external  diagonal  positions  of  the  eyeball,  helps 
in  preserving  the  parallelism  of  the  vertical  meridians  of  the  two  ^res. 
For  instance,  if  the  patient  be  directed  to  look  at  an  object  held 
diagonally  upwards  to  the  left,  the  right  eye  will  be  moved  into  the 
necessary  position  by  the  combined  action  of  the  superior  rectus, 
inferior  oblique,  and  the  internal  rectus,  its  vertical  meridian  being 
inclined  to  the  left.  The  left  eye  requires,  in  order  to  be  moved 
upwards  and  outwards,  the  combined  action  of  the  superior  rectus,  the 
inferior  oblique,  and  the  external  rectus.  But  as  the  latter  is  paralysed, 
the  left  eye  will  remain  almost  straight,  and  its  vertical  meridian 
vertical  (instead  of  being  inclined  towards  the  left),  the  [Nffallelism  of 
the  vertical  meridians  is  therefore  destroyed,  and  they  converge  at  the 
top,  whilst  the  double  images  appear  to  the  patient  to  diverge  at  the 

*  Meyer  and  GhJexowski  hATe  more  lately  devised  binocular  strobismometerB, 
which  are,  however,  more  expensive  and  less  handy. 
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top.  But  as  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  normal  vision,  the  image 
which  &11S  in  the  slanting  meridian  of  the  healthy  right  eye  appears 
straight  to  the  patient,  the  image  of  the  affected  eye  will  necessarily 
appear  slanting.  * 

Hence,  in  the  diagonal  positions  to  the  lefb,  viz.,  upwards  and  out- 
wards, and  downwards  and  outwards,  the  double  images  will  show  not 
only  a  difference  in  inclination,  but  also  in  height.  As  the  external 
rectus  is  engaged,  together  with  the  superior  rectus  and  inferior  oblique, 
in  bringing  about  the  movement  of  the  eye  diagonally  upwards  and 
outwards,  its  paralysis  must  impair  this,  and  also  affect  the  position  of 
the  vertical  meridian,  which,  instead  of  being  parallel  with  that  of  the 
right  eye,  and  inclined  to  the  lefb,  will  be  nearly  vertical,  and  oonse* 
quently  the  two  vertical  meridians  will  converge  at  the  top,  the  double 
images  appearing  to  the  patient  to  diverge.  A  glance  at  Fig.  96  wiQ 
readily  explain  this. 

In  Fig.  96,  I  represents  the  healthy  right  eye,  whose  vertical 
meridian  AB\b  vertical,  and  whose  horizontal  meridian  (7  D  is  hori- 

Fig.  96. 


Bontal,  the  image  a  b  &11S  in  the  vertical  meridian.  II  is  the  left  eye 
affected  with  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus,  in  the  position  upwards 
and  outwards  the  vertical  meridian  A'  B'  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
right  eye,  but  converges  towards  it  (A"  JB").  The  image  a'  b'  will 
consequently  not  fall  in  the  vertical  meridian,  but  in  the  upper  and 
outer  (A"  D"),  and  the  inner  and  lower  (C  B")  quadrants  of  the 

2  8  2 
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retina.  The  double  image  will,  therefore,  appear  to  the  patient  to  be 
tamed  towards  the  left,  and  to  diverge  at  the  top  from  that  of  the 
right  eye  (III  and  IV,  a  b  and  a!  b'). 

I  must  here  again  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  inclinations  of 
the  vertical  meridians  are  merely  relative ;  so  that,  although  in  reality 
the  image  of  the  healthy  eye  may  be  the  one  which  is  inclined,  it  gene- 
rally appears  to  the  patient  to  be  straight,  and  the  image  of  the  affected 
eye  is  the  one  which  seems  to  be  slanting,  although  its  vertical  meridian 
may  remain  vertical 

We  also  meet  with  a  carious  phenomenon  in  this  movement 
(upwards  and  outwards),  viz.,  a  difference  in  the  height  of  the  double 
images,  without  any  difference  in  the  height  of  the  cornea.  This  ap- 
parent anomaly  is  easily  explained  by  a  glance  at  Fig.  97.  In  I  the 
rays  from  the  object  will  fiiJl  on  the  yellow  spot  a,  but  in  the  left  eye 

Fig.  97. 


(11),  on  account  of  the  convergence  of  the  eyes  and  the  inclination 
inwards  of  the  verticid  meridian  (A*  ^),  the  rays  wUl  not  fiedl  upon  a\ 
but  on  a",  a  point  in  the  inner  and  upper  quadrant  of  the  retina,  and 
hence  the  double  image  will  lie  to  the  left  side,  and  below  the  object. 
Whereas,  in  the  diagonal  position  downwards  and  outwards,  the  double 
image  will  lie  to  the  left  and  above  the  object,  and  be  inclined  towards 
the  right. 

The  position  of  the  head  is  also  characteristic,  for  the  patient 
carries  it  turned  slightly  to  the  left,  in  order  to  avoid  the  diplopia,  by 
bringing  all  objects  as  much  as  possible  into  the  right  half  of  the  field 
of  vision. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  &voarable  if  the  paralysis  of  the  external 
rectus  muscle  is  acute,  not  too  considerable  in  extent,  and  not  depen- 
dent upon  a  cerebral  lesion.  Such  cases  are  often  completely  cured,  or 
very  greatly  relieved.  Sometimes,  however,  secondary  contraction  of 
the  internal  rectus  of  the  same  eye  supervenes,  on  account  of  the 
diminished  force  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  latter  muscle.  In  ihis 
way,  a  permanent  convergent  squint  of  this  eye  may  be  produced.  But 
if  the  affected  eye  enjoys  the  better  sight  of  the  two,  and  is  only  suffering 
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from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus,  the  patient  maynse  it,  in 
spite  of  the  effort  required,  in  preference  to  the  other,  which  will  squint 
considerably  inwards,  and  perhaps  permanently  so. 

In  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus,  a  prism  would  have  to  be  applied 
with  its  base  to  the  temple,  so  that  the  rays  may  be  refracted  outwards ; 
for,  on  account  of  the  conyergence  of  the  visual  line,  the  rays  from  the 
object  will  fall  to  the  inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot.  Prismatic  glasses 
may  be  used  for  two  purposes :  1,  simply  to  free  the  patient  from  the 
annoyance  of  diplopia;  2,  for  the  purpose  of  slightly  exercising  the 
paralysed  muscle,  and  so  gradually  strengthening  it.  In  the  former 
case,  we  prescribe  that  number  of  prism  which  completely  neutralizes 
the  diplopia  at  a  certain  distance.  Whereas  if  we  desire  to  exercise 
the  affected  muscle,  we  order  a  prism  which  only  approximates  the 
double  images ;  this  proves  very  confusing  to  the  patient,  and  he  en- 
deayours,  if  possible,  to  fuse  them  into  one  by  a  voluntary  exertion  of 
the  paralysed  muscle.  In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  prism 
is  not  too  weak ;  at  first  one  should  be  selected  which  nearly  fuses  the 
double  images,  and  then,  as  the  muscle  becomes  stronger,  a  gradually 
weaker  prism  may  be  prescribed.* 

8.— PARALYSIS  OP  THE  THIRD  NERVE. 

The  third  is  the  principal  motor  nerve  of  the  eyeball ;  it  divides  in 
the  orbit  into  two  branches,  an  upper  and  a  Jower.  The  former  supplies 
the  superior  rectus  and  the  levator  palpebrad  superioris ;  the  latter,  the 
internal  rectus,  inferior  rectus,  inferior  oblique,  sphincter  pupillas,  and 
ciliary  muscle.  According  to  Yolkmann  and  Pasebeck,  the  third 
also  sends  a  small  branchlet  to  the  superior  oblique  and  external 
rectus. 

The  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  may  vary  in  degree  and  extent, 
and  may  be  complete  or  partial.  I.  All  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  may 
be  more  or  less  implicated ;  they  may  be  all  completely  or  all  partially 
paralysed  ;  or,  again,  some  may  be  completely  paralysed,  whilst  the  rest 
are  only  partially  affected.  2.  One  or  more  muscles  may  be  completely 
or  partiaUy  paralysed,  the  rest  being  unaffected. 

Before  describing  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  isolated  paralyses 

*  This  certain  amount  of  power  -which  a  partially  paralysed  muscle  generally 
possesses  of  still  acting  in  order  to  unite  the  double  images,  is  termed  by  Yon 
Ghraefe  "  the  power  of  fusion/' and  the  extent  of  the  field  through  which  the  muscle 
can  thus  extend  single  vision  is  termed  '*  the  range  of  fusion."  He  points  out  more- 
oyer,  that  the  extent  of  this  power  of  fusion  is  of  importance  with  regard  to  the 
diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  the  paraljrtic  affection ;  for  in  oerebro-spinal  paralyses  the 
range  of  fusion  is  extremely  smalL  In  several  cases  of  incipient  dementia  he  has 
seen  it  almost  entirely  lost.  ("  STmptomenlehre  der  Augenmuskell&hmungen," 
p.  86.) 
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of  the  indiyidnal  moBcles  supplied  bj  tHe  tliird  nerve,  it  will  be  well  to 
glance  at  those  which  are  caused  by  a  paralysis  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  nerve. 

Let  us,  therefore,  suppose  the  existence  of  a  complete  paralysis  of 
the  third  nerve  of  the  left  eye.  The  following  would  be  the  symptoms 
present  in  such  a  case : — The  upper  eyelid  hangs  down  over  the  eye ; 
upon  lifting  it  and  moving  an  object  in  different  directions,  we  find  that 
the  eye  fails  to  follow  it  in  the  upward,  inward,  and  downward  direc- 
tion. It  can  still,  however,  move  oubwards  by  the  action  of  the 
external  rectus,  and  somewhat  downwards  and  outwards  by  aid  of  the 
superior  oblique.  Generally,  secondary  contraction  of  the  external 
rectus  soon  supervenes,  and  a  marked  divergent  squint  arises,  aocom^ 
panied  by  crossed  diplopia. 

If  we  move  the  object  over  to  the  right  of  the  patient,  a  divergent 
squint  arises  (with  crossed  diplopia),  which  increases  in  proportion  as 
the  object  is  moved  further  in  this  direction.  Upon  moving  the  object 
upwards,  the  right  eye  wUl  follow  it,  but  the  left  will  lag  behind,  the 
rays  from  the  object  will  therefore  fall  upon  a  portion  of  the  retina 
below  the  yellow  spot,  and  the  double  image  be  projected  above  that  of 
the  right  eye.  If  the  object  is  moved  downwards,  the  reverse  will  of 
course  obtain,  and  the  image  of  the  left  eye  be  projected  beneath  that 
of  the  right. 

On  account  of  the  paralysis  of  the  branch  to  the  sphincter  pupillffi, 
the  pupil  will  be  somewhat  dilated  (about  2  or  2^  lines  in  diamet^)> 
and  immoveable.  The  paralysis  of  this  branch  may,  however,  precede 
that  of  general  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  Upon  the  application  of 
atropine,  the  pupil  dilates  to  its  fullest  extent.  Finally,  as  the  ciliary 
muscle  is  paralysed,  the  eye  will  have  lost  its  power  of  accommoda- 
tion. 

If  the  healthy  eye  is  closed,  and  the  patient  directed  to  walk  straight 
up  to  a  certain  object,  he  becomes  giddy  and  &int,  and  reels  in  his  gait ; 
which  is  owing  to  the  illusion  which  exists  in  his  mind  between  the  real 
and  imaginary  position  of  the  object.  There  is  generally  some  protru- 
sion of  the  eyeball,  on  account  of  the  paralysis  of  the  three  recti 
muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to  pull  the  eye  into  the  orbit.*  There  is  also 
marked  ptosis,  but  the  latter  is  not  so  excessive  as  when  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  is  also  paralysed.  By  relaxing  the  orbicularis  and  con- 
tracting the  frontalis,  the  upper  eyelid  can  still  be  somewhat  lifted. 

•  H.  Muller  diBcovered  in  the  inferor  orbital  fissure  a  reddish  grey  mass,  con- 
sisting of  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre  with  elastic  tendons,  analogous  to  th« 
orbital  membrane  of  the  mammalia.  He  supposed  that  its  action  is  to  protrude  the 
eyeball ;  it  is  supplied  by  fibres  from  the  sympathetic,  and  irritation  of  the  latter 
in  the  neck  has  been  found  to  cause  protrusion  of  the  eye,  perhaps  through  the 
action  of  this  musde. 
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Although  we  but  seldom  meet  with  a  complete,  isolated  paralysis  of 
the  individual  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  it  will  be  well 
briefly  to  consider  the  symptoms  which  paralysis  of  these  different 
muscles  would  present. 


4.— PARALYSIS  OF  THE  INTERNAL  RECTUS  OF  THE  LEFT 

EYE.   , 

When  an  object  is  moved  fix)m  the  left  to  the  right  side,  both  eyes 
will  be  fixed  upon  it  nearly  up  to  the  middle  line,  but  when  it  is  carried 
over  to  the  right,  the  left  eye  will  lag  more  and  more  behind,  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  divergent  squint.  If  the  paralysis  is  complete,  and  the 
patient  endeavours  to  move  his  left  eye  inwards,  a  vicarious,  rotatory- 
zig-zag  movement  inwards  will  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  rectus.  As  the  squint  is  divergent,  the  diplopia  is 
crossed,  and  the  lateral  distance  between  the  double  images  will 
increase  in  proportion  aa  the  object  is  carried  over  to  the  right,  but 
there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  height  and  straightness  of  the  images 
in  looking  vertically  upwards  or  downwards.  But  in  the  diagonal 
positions  inwards,  there  will  not  only  be  a  difference  in  the  height  of 
the  double  images,  but  the  one  will  slant  considerably.  In  the  oblique 
position  of  the  object  upwards  and  inwards,  the  double  images  will 
diverge  at  the  top,  that  of  the  left  eye  being  inclined  to  the  right. 
Whereas,  in  the  diagonal  position  downwards  and  inwards,  the  double 
images  appear  to  converge  at  the  top,  that  of  the  left  eye  being  inclined 
towards  the  left. 

In  the  diagonal  positions  inwards,  there  will  also  be  a  difference  in 
the  height  of  the  images,  even  although  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
height  of  the  cornea.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  already  explained 
in  the  description  of  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle. 

The  line  which  divides  the  portion  of  the  field  in  which  the  patient 
sees  double  from  that  in  which  single  vision  exists,  does  not  run 
vertically  from  above  downwards,  but  obliquely  from  left  to  right; 
lying  to  the  left  side  of  the  vertical  line  above  the  horizontal  line,  and 
to  the  right  side  of  it  below  the  horizontal  line.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  divergence  is  much  greater  when  the  eyes  look  up- 
wards, than  when  they  look  down. 

The  patient's  head  is  turned  towards  the  right,  so  as  to  avoid 
diplopia,  by  bringing  objects  as  much  as  possible  into  the  left  half  of 
the  visual  field. 
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5.— PARALYSIS   OF   THE   SUPERIOR  RECTUS  OP  THE 

LEFT  EYE. 

This  muscle  moyes  the  eye  upwards  and  inwards,  and  inclines  the 
yertical  meridian  inwards. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  paralysed  superior  rectus  will  not  be  apparent 
in  the  moyements  of  the  eye  below  the  horizontal  diameter,  but  only  in 
those  above  the  latter.  The  diplopia  will  consequently  be  also  only 
apparent  in  the  upper  half  of  the  field.  When  the  object  is  moved 
above  the  horizontal  line,  the  left  eye  will  lag  behind,  and  this  deviation 
will  increase  in  proportion  the  higher  the  object  is  moved.  At  the  same 
time  there  will  also  be  a  divergent  squint,  for  on  account  of  the  paralysis 
of  the  superior  rectus,  the  inferior  oblique  will  move  the  eye  somewhat 
outwards.  If  the  right  eye  is  covered,  and  the  patient  directed  to  look 
with  the  left  at  an  object  held  slightly  in  the  upper  h%lf  of  the  visual 
field,  the  left  eye  will  move  upwards  and  inwards  (the  d^pree  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  paralysis),  showing  that  it  had  before  deviated 
downwards  and  outwards.  The  covered  eye  will  at  the  same  time  make 
a  considerably  greater  associated  movement  upwards  and  outwards. 
The  patient  in  endeavouring  to  strike  an  object  will  aim  too  high.  He 
will  carry  his  head  thrown  back,  so  as  to  bring  all  objects,  as  much  as 
possible,  into  the  lower  half  of  the  field. 

The  diplopia  manifests  itself  in  the  upper  half  of  the  visoal  field. 
The  double  images  show  lateral  differences,  are  crossed,  different  in 
height,  and  not  parallel. 

As  the  cornea  deviates  downwards  and  outwards,  the  rays  from  an 
object  held  above  the  horizontal  meridian  line  fall  upon  the  outer  and 
lower  portion  of  the  retina,  and  will  consequently  be  projected  upwards 
and  inwards ;  .the  double  image  of  the  affected  eye  (pseudo-image) 
lying  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  image  of  the  right  eye. 

As  the  action  of  the  superior  rectus  upon  the  height  of  the  eye 
increases  as  the  latter  is  moved  outwards  (to  the  left),  the  inefficiency 
of  the  paralysed  muscle  in  raising  the  cornea,  will  also  be  most  evident 
in  this  direction.  The  difference  in  the  height  of  the  double  images, 
therefore,  increases  as  the  eye  is  turned  outwards,  and  diminishes  as  it 
is  turned  inwards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inclination  of  the  vertical 
meridian  will  be  most  apparent  when  the  eye  is  turned  inwards,  and 
least  so  when  it  is  turned  outwards  (to  the  left).  On  account  of  the 
paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus,  the  vertical  meridians  are  not  paralle], 
but  that  of  the  left  eye  is  turned  outwards  by  the  unopposed  action  of 
the  inferior  oblique.  Hence  the  pseudo-image  would  appear  to  con- 
verge towards  the  image  of  the  right  eye,  but  the  double  images  are 
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crossed,  and  hence  they  diverge  at  the  top,  the  psendo-image  being 
inclined  towards  the  right.* 


6.— THE  PARALYSIS  OP   THE  INFERIOR  RECTUS  OP  THE 

LEPT  EYE. 

The  symptoms  arising  in  a  paralysis  of  this  muscle  are  jnst  the 
reverse  of  those  in  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus.  The  want  of 
movement  and  consequent  diplopia  are  only  apparent  when  the  object 
is  held  below  the  horizontal  meridian  line.  The  pseudo-image  lies 
below  that  of  the  right  eye,  and  towards  its  right.  The  double  images 
increase  in  height  when  the  eyes  are  moved  to  the  lefb,  and  in  inclina- 
tion when  they  are  moved  to  the  right.  The  double  images  are  crossed 
and  the  pseudo-image  inclined  towards  that  of  the  right  eye  (i.e., 
inclined  towards  the  left). 

7.— PARALYSIS  OF  THE  INFERIOR  OBLIQUE  OP  THE 
LEFT  EYE. 

As  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  an  isolated  paralysis  of  this 
muscle  ever  occurs,  I  shall  not  describe  the  symptoms  which  would  be 
presented  by  such  an  affection,  but  simply  state  that  they  would  be 
just  the  reverse  of  those  met  with  in  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique, 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  which  these  symptoms  could  easily  be  con- 
structed. 


8.— PARALYSIS  OP  THE  SUPERIOR  OBLIQUE  OF  THE 
LEFT  EYE,  ETC. 

The  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  illustrates  better  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  correctness  of  the  rules  laid  down 
as  to  the  action  of  the  different  muscles,  and  the  nature  of  the  diplopia 
presented  by  their  paralysis.  Indeed,  the  deviation  of  the  visual  line  is 
so  extremely  slight  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique,  that  it 
might  easily  escape  detection,  and  we  must  therefore,  place  our  chief 
reliance  upon  the  position  of  the  double  images  to  assist  us  in  determin- 
ing the  diagnosis. 

A  person  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  left  superior  oblique  would 
complain  that  objects  (the  floor,  steps,  etc.)  in  the  lower  half  of  the  field 
appear  double  and  irregular  in  outline.     Above  the  horizontal  median 

*  As  patients  often  find  it  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  obliquity  of  a  small 
object,  such  as  the  flame  of  a  lighted  candle,  it  is  better  to  use  as  an  object,  a  white 
staff,  or  a  roll  of  paper  about  12  inches  in  length. 
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line,  the  visnal  lines  are  fixed  upon  the  object  and  no  diplo^na  exists. 
If  the  object  is  held  in  the  horizontal  median  line  or  a  very  little  below 
it,  a  Very  slight  deviation  of  the  left  eye  in  an  upward  and  inward 
direction  is  noticed,  which  becomes  more  and  more  marked  the  further 
the  object  is  moved  into  the  lower  half  of  the  field,  more  especially 
towards  the  right.  If  the  right  eye  is  closed,  the  left  makes  a  well- 
marked  movement  downwards  and  outwards,  and  there  will  be  an 
erroneous  projection  of  the  visual  field  in  the  same  direction.  Upon 
closing  the  healthy  right  eye,  and  testing  the  mobility  of  the  left,  we 
might  at  first  suppose  it  to  be  unimpaired  in  all  directions,  but  on 
closer  examination  we  find  that  downwards  and  inwards  (towards  the 
nose)  there  is  a  distinct  want  of  mobility.  Instead  of  following  the 
circular  sweep  of  the  object  from  below  to  the  inner  side,  the  visual 
line  makes  a  diagonal  spring  upwards  and  inwards.  The  double 
images  are  homonymous,  and  show  a  difierence  both  in  height  and 
laterally,  and  the  one  slants.  The  diplopia  is  confined  to  the  lower 
half  of  the  visual  field,  and  is  absent  in  the  upper.  On  account  of  the 
convergent  squint  which  arises  below  the  horizontal  line,  the  diplopia 
is  homonymous,  and  as  the  left  eye  remains  at  the  same  time  too  high, 
its  image  will  appear  beneath  that  of  the  right  eye.  The  lateral 
difference  between  the  double  images  increases  the  more,  the  further 
the  object  is  moved  downwards,  as  the  convergence  of  the  visual  lines 
then  becomes  greater,  on  account  of  the  xmopposed  action  of  the  inferior 
rectus.  The  difference  in  the  height  of  the  double  images  increases  the 
more,  the  further  the  object  is  moved  over  to  the  right,  and  diminishes 
aa  it  is  moved  over  to  the  left.  This  is  owing  to  the  h^i,  that  the 
superior  oblique  exerts  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  height  of  the  eye- 
ball when  the  eye  is  moved  downwards  and  inwards,  and  hence  its  loss 
of  power  upon  the  height  of  the  cornea  will  also  be  felt  the  most  in  this 
direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inclination  of  the  double  images  will 
be  greatest  when  the  object  is  moved  over  to  the  left,  and  least  when  it 
is  carried  over  to  the  right.  For  the  superior  oblique  exerts  most  influ- 
ence on  the  position  of  the  vertical  meridian,  when  the  eye  is  moved 
downwards  and  outwards.  On  account  of  the  paralysis  of  the  superior 
oblique,  the  inferior  rectus  will  exercise  unopposed  sway  over  the  vertical 
meridian  in  all  the  movements  of  the  eye  below  the  horizontal  median 
line,  and  incline  it  outwards.  The  parallelism  of  the  vertical  meridians 
will,  therefore,  be  destroyed,  and  they  will  diverge  at  the  top,  the  double 
images  appearing  to  converge.  For  on  account  of  the  slanting  outwards 
of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  left  eye,  the  image  of  the  object  will 
not  fall  in  the  vertical  meridian,  but  upon  the  upper  and  inner  and  lower 
and  outer  quadrants  of  the  retina,  and  the  pseudo-image  will,  therefore, 
appear  to  the  patient  to  be  incHned  towards  the  right,  and  to  converge 
mb  the  image  of  the  right  eye.    A  glance  at  Fig.  96,  p.  627,  will 
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render  this  intelligible,  it  being  remembered,  however,  that  the  vertical 
meridian  is  tamed  outwards  in  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique,  and 
inwards  in  that  of  the  external  rectus. 

When  the  object  is  carried  very  fiur  down  into  the  lower  half  of  the 
field,  a  curious  phenomenon  is  observed,  viz.,  that  the  pseudo-image 
appears  above  that  of  the  right  eye,  even  although  the  left  cornea  still 
remains  higher  than  the  right.  This  is  due  to  the  extreme  inclination 
of  the  vertical  meridian,  which  becomes  so  great  when  the  eye  is  moved 
£Eur  downwards  that  a  dislocation  of  the  quadrants  of  the  retina  takes 
place,  the  rays  from  the  object  fiEdling  no  longer  upon  the  inner  and 
upper  quadrant  of  the  retina,  but  upon  the  inner  and  lower,  and  they 
are  hence  projected  upwards  and  to  the  left. 

The  double  images  in  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  are  not 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  patient,  but  that  of  the  affected  eye  is 
considerably  nearer  to  him.  This  was  I  believe  first  noticed  by 
Dr.  Michaelis.  It  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  projection  of  the 
image  upon  a  horizontal  surfitce  below  the  eyes  (a^.,  the  floor  of  the 
room),  for  this  symptom  disappears  with  an  alteration  of  the  surface 
of  projection.* 

The  line  which  divides  the  field  of  single  £rom  that  of  double  vision 
does  not  run  horiscontal,  but  obliquely  downwards  from  the  right  to 
the  left.  The  patient  carries  his  head  turned  downwards  and  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  bring  the  objecia  as  much  as  possible  into  the  upper  and 
left  portion  of  the  field,  as  the  diplopia  arises  sooner  in  the  right  half. 
Prisms  must  be  turned  with  their  base  downwards  and  outwards. 

After  a  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  has  existed  for  some  time, 
secondary  contraction  of  the  inferior  oblique  often  supervenes.  The 
diplopia  then  extends  into  the  upper  half  of  the  visual  field,  but  here 
becomes  crossed,  the  pseudo-image,  however,  being  still  beneath  that 
of  the  right  eye.  This  is  due  to  the  cornea  being  moved  abnormally 
upwards  and  outwards,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  inferior 
oblique.  The  increase  in  the  height  of  the  double  images  will  augment 
towards  the  right,  and  diminish  towards  the  left ;  the  reverse  obtaining 
with  regard  to  the  inclination  of  the  double  images. 

Having  considered  the  various  symptoms  presented  by  the  paralytic 
affections  of  the  different  muscles  of  the  eye,  we  must  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  causes,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

We  may  distinguish  peripheral  and  cerebral  causes.  Amongst 
the  former,  cold  and  rheumatism  are  the  most  frequent.  In  such 
cases  the  affection  is  rapidly  developed,  and  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  severe  rheumatic  pains  in  the  corresponding 

*  Tide  Yon  Gbnefe's  **  Symptomenlehre  der  Attgemnmtplliihnmngen,"  p.  146. 
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side  of  the  face  and  head.  Very  freqaenUj  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  canse  to  a  cold  which  the  patient  has  caught  from  a  sadden 
exposnre  to  a  great  change  in  temperature,  or  to  a  draught  of  cold 
wind.  This  is  soon  followed  by  pain  in  and  around  the  orbit,  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  degree  of  diplopia.  The  pathological  changes  in 
such  cases  generally  consist  in  a  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  nerve 
sheath. 

The  causes  may  be  situated  in  the  orbit.  Amongst  these  we  must 
enumerate  effusions  of  blood,  all  the  different  forms  of  orbital  tumour, 
abscess  of  the  orbit,  exophthalmic  goitre,  eta 

The  most  frequent  cause  is,  however,  syphilis.  According  to 
Yon  Ghraefe  about  one-third  of  the  paralytic  affections  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  are  due  to  it.  In  many  cases  it  is,  however,  impossible  to 
determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  exact  seat  of  the  cause ; 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  hct  that  the  patient  has  suffered  from 
syphilis,  and  we  frequently  find  that  a  rapid  recovery  ensues  under 
proper  anti-syphilitic  treatment. 

Syphilitic  nodes  or  exostoses  may  be  situated  in  the  orbit,  or  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  and  cause  the  paralysis  by  direct  pressure  upon  the 
nerve.     Syphilitic  neuromata  may  also  produce  it. 

Paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  often  due  to  some  cause  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  this  must  be  especially  suspected  if  several 
muscles  of  one  or  of  both  eyes  are  affected,  or  if  some  other  nerves 
^such  as  the  fiunal  or  some  Inranches  of  the  fifth)  are  also  implicated. 
We  find  that  the  .causes  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  generally 
produce  paralysis  by  a  direct  compression  of  the  nerves  which  lie  at 
this  situation.  Amongst  such  causes  we  must  especially  enumerate 
syphilitic  and  rheumatic  ostitis  and  periostitis,  exostoses,  syphilitic 
tophi,  tubercular  deposits,  effusions  of  blood,  and  tumours  of  various 
kinds.  In  cases  of  tumour  or  aneurism,  the  progress  of  the  paralysis 
is  generally  slow,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  inflammatory 
exudations. 

The  cause  may,  however,  be  situated  in  the  brain  itself,  and  we  then 
generally  find  that  ihe  patient  shows  some  derangement  of  the  intellec- 
tual functions.  His  memory  &ils  him,  and  he  experiences  a  difficulty 
in  arranging  his  ideas,  or  in  giving  expression  to  them.  These  de- 
rangements are  often  very  transitory,  and  may  vary  greatly  in  extent, 
horn,  a  slight  impairment  of  memory  to  a  state  bordering  on  idiocy. 
Ptosis  is  not  unfrequently  a  symptom  of  a  cerebral  affection,  whereas 
lagophthalmos  is  only  exceptionally  so.  Amongst  the  various  lesions 
within  the  brain  which  may  produce  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eye,  must  be  mentioned  softening  of  the  brain,  effusions  of  blood, 
tubercular  deposits,  aneurisms,  impermeability  of  some  of  the  cerebral 
blood-vessels,  tumours  situated  within  the  brain,  hydrocephalus,  etc. 
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The  nature  of  the  diplopia  aids  ns  to  a  certain  extent  in  localizing  the 
cause  of  the  paralysis,  for  in  paralysis  due  to  a  cerebral  lesion  we 
observe  that  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  the  fusion  of  the  double  images. 
It  is  found  very  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  to  unite  them,  even  with 
the  more  carefully  selected  prism,  the  patient  being  unable  to  fuse 
them  by  a  voluntary  effort,  even  although  they  are  brought  very  dose 
together. 

The  prognosis  of  the  different  kinds  of  paralysis  varies  with  the 
cause,  the  degree,  and  the  length  of  duration  of  the  paralysis. 

With  regard  to  the  general  prognosis  of  paralytic  affections  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  it  is  the  more 
&vourable,  the  more  recent  the  affection.  Again,  a  partial  paralysis 
affords  a  more  favourable  prognosis  than  if  it  is  complete,  even 
although  the  latter  may  be  of  much  shorter  duration.  The  character 
of  the  diplopia  is  also  prognostically  of  importance,  for  the  double 
images  which  only  show  a  lateral  difference  and  none  in  height,  are  far 
more  easily  united  than  when  there  is  a  difference  in  height.  Slight 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  internal  or  external  rectus  may  be  spon- 
taneously cured  by  the  effort  of  the  act  of  vision,  which  causes  the 
^ion  of  the  images. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  very  favourable  in  the  rheumatic  para- 
lysis, especially  if  the  patient  applies  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease.  If  the  cause  is  situated  within  the  orbit,  the  prognosis  will 
principally  depend  upon  the  &ct  whether  the  cause  can  be  removed  or 
dispelled. 

In  the  syphilitic  form  of  paralysis,  the  prognosis  leans  towards  the 
&vourable  side  of  the  scale,  but  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  seat  and 
extent  of  the  cause.  If  the  paralysis  is  due  to  some  cerebral  lesion,  it  is, 
however,  much  more  un&vourable,  although  a  complete  cure  may  arise,  if 
the  primary  affection  is  removed  (aa  in  absorption  of  exudations,  etc.). 

The  treatment  must  also  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  cause.  In  rheu- 
matic paralysis,  a  free  purge  should  be  administered,  and  diaphoretics 
be  prescribed,  together  with  a  good-sized  blister  behind  the  ear.  I 
have  found  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  latter  remedy,  as  also  from 
the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  internally.  When  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  subsided,  and  the  nerves  are  regaining  some  power, 
Faradization  or  Galvanization  should  be  applied.  In  syphilitic  cases, 
the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  are  found  of  the  greatest  service ; 
or  mercurial  inunction  may  be  employed,  if  necessary.  Zitmann's 
decoction  is  also  very  serviceable,  as  it  acts  not  only  as  an  anti-syphilitic, 
but  also  aa  a  diaphoretic.  Its  use,  however,  entails  a  good  deal  of 
inconvenience  and  discomfort. 
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To  relieve  the  patient  ttom  the  annoyance  and  oonfiision  prodaoed  hy 
the  diplopia,  the  affected  eye  shonld  be  excluded  from  the  visnal  act  hj 
a  shade  or  a  piece  of  frosted  glass  (if  spectacles  are  used).  This  exdn- 
sion  also  obviates  the  tendency  of  the  patient  to  carry  his  head  turned 
to  one  side. 

Prismatic  glasses  may  likewise  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  fusing 
the  double  images,  and  their  strength,  as  well  as  the  direction  in  which 
their  base  is  to  be  turned,  will  depend  upon  the  muscle  affected,  and  the 
degree  of  deviation.  In  paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus,  the  base  should 
be  turned  inwards,  in  that  of  the  external  rectus,  outwards.  If  tiie 
double  images  show  both  a  difference  sideways  and  in  height,  we  may 
divide  the  prisms,  placing  one  with  its  base  laterally,  and  the  other  with 
its  base  turned  upwards  or  downwards,  as  the  case  may  be.  Or  we 
may  divide  these  two  prisms  between  the  two  eyes.  In  accordance 
with  the  fact,  that  the  eye  can  readily  overcome  lateral  differences  in 
the  double  images,  whereas  it  cannot  correct  any  but  the  very  slightest 
difference  in  height,  we  often  find  that  if  we  correct  the  latter  by  a 
prism,  the  lateral  differences  are  at  once  corrected  by  an  effort  of  one  of 
the  horizontal  muscles  of  the  eye.  This  tad  is  of  much  importance  in 
those  cases  in  which  we  operate  for  the  sake  of  curing  diplopia.  I  have 
already  stated,  when  speaking  of  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus,  that 
when  we  desire  to  use  prisms  therapeutically,  the  double  images  should 
be  not  fused  into  one,  but  only  approximated,  in  order  that  the  para- 
lysed muscle  may  be  stimulated  to  an  effort  to  unite  them. 

Electricity  (both  &radization  and  galvanization)  is  often  found  of 
great  service  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye, 
especially  if  the  cause  is  peripheral.  The  negative  pole  of  the  instru- 
ment is  Implied  to  the  closed  eyelid  in  a  situation  corresponding  to  the 
affected  muscle,  the  positive  being  placed  on  the  temple  or  the  back  of 
the  neck ;  the  sitting  should  not  extend  beyond  two  or  three  minutes. 
In  galvanization  from  6—14  cells  should  be  employed  according  to 
point  of  application  and  the  degree  of  effect  we  desire.  ELitherto,  it  has 
generaDy  been  supposed  that  electricity  acts  beneficially  by  a  direct 
excitation  of  the  paralysed  motor  nerves,  but  according  to  Benedikt* 
this  is  not  so,  for  he  states  that  its  effect  is  due  to  a  reflex  excitation  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  He  found,  moreover,  that  in  most  cases  a  curative 
action  was  only  produced  when  the  excitation  was  relatively  weak,  and 
when  no  trace  of  muscular  contraction  was  produced  by  the  electricity. 
The  proper  measure  for  the  strength  of  the  current  is  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  If  the  latter  is  extremely  sensitive,  the  battery  may 
have  to  be  reduced  to  three  or  four  cells ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

•  Vide  a  yeiy  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Moritc  Benedikt,  "  On  Electro-Then- 
peutioal  and  Fhjsiological  BesearcbeB  on  Paralysis  of  the  Ocular  Muscles."  '*  A.  f. 
O./*  x^  1,  translated  in  "  Ophthalmic  Beriew,"  voL  ii,  p.  143. 
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fifth  18  very  insensible,  it  may  have  to  be  raised  to  12  or  15.  The 
onrrent  should  be  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  a  slight  sensation  in 
the  parts  excited,  but  the  excitation  should  only  continue  for  about 
half  a  minute  at  each  sitting.  In  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus 
Benedikt  applies  the  positive  pole  to  the  forehead,  and  the  negative  over 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cheek  bone.  In  mydriasis,  the  latter  should  be 
applied  to  the  same  place,  but  the  positive  to  the  closed  eyelid.  In 
ptosis,  the  positive  may  be  either  on  the  forehead,  or  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  short  catheter-like  reophore  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  cheek,  while  the  negative  is  drawn  over  the  lid.  For  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  third  nerve,  the  positive  pole  is  applied  as  above.  In 
order  to  act  upon  the  internal  rectus  or  inferior  oblique,  the  negative 
pole  should  be  drawn  over  the  skin  of  the  side  of  the  nose,  near  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and,  in  order  to  act  upon  the  inferior  rectus, 
over  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  Benedikt  found  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  the  improvement  takes  place  instantaneously,  as  shown 
by  increased  mobility  of  the  eye,  and  a  diminution  of  the  field  in  which 
diplopia  arises ;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  a  longer  continuanoe 
and  increased  strength  of  the  excitation  are  not  indicated.  When  the 
paralysis  has  been  unafEected  by  14  days  of  treatment,  he  has  not  seen 
any  benefit  arise  from  its  longer  continuance.  Not  unfrequently,  how- 
ever, £Ehradization  succeeds  after  galvanization  has  &iled,  and  vice  versd. 
Dr.  Althaus*  therefore  recommends  that  if  the  one  has  not  produced 
any  effect  after  some  time  (e.^.,  10 — 14  days)  the  other  should  be  tried. 
Mr.  Brudenell  Carterf  advises  the  combination  &radization  of  the  para- 
lysed muscle  with  tenotomy  of  the  contracted  opponent.  The  lids  are  to 
be  held  apart  by  a  speculum  and  the  current  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
conjunctiva  which  corresponds  to  the  paralysed  muscle.  But  this  is 
very  painful,  and  should  only  be  tried  I  think  in  very  obstinate  cases. 

Paralytic  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  may  run  the  following 
different  courses : — 1.  The  paralysis  may  be  completely  cured,  which  is 
most  likely  to  occur  when  the  affection  is  recent,  and  due  to  some  peri- 
pheral cause.  2.  The  cure  may  be  incomplete,  the  muscle  being  only 
partially  restored  to  its  former  power.  3.  The  paralysis  may  remain 
complete ;  but  this  condition  generally  soon  leads  to  the  next  (4)  state, 
viz.,  to  a  secondary  contraction  of  the  opponent  muscle.  Thus  in  para- 
lysis of  the  left  external  rectus,  the  diplopia  may  extend  more  and  more 
into  the  right  half  of  the  visual  field,  and  a  decided  convergent  squint 
of  the  left  eye  be  apparent,  even  when  the  object  is  held  in  the  right 
half  of  the  field.  The  opponent  muscle  may  in  time  contract  so  much 
as  to  drag  the  eye  almost  immoveably  to  its  own  side. 

When  all  other  remedies  have  failed  to  effect  a  cure  it  may  be  neces- 

•  Vide  Dr.  Althaus's  excellent "  Treatise  on  Medical  Electricity,'*  p.  496. 
t  "  Lancet,"  December,  1868. 
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sary  to  have  recjonrse  to  operative  interference,  and  the  nature  of  this 
will  depend  npon  the  degree  of  paralysis  which  remains  behind.  Thns, 
if  only  a  slight  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  external  rectos  remains,  so 
that  the  want  of  mobility  outwards  amounts  to  about  1  or  1|  line,  divi- 
sion of  the  opponent  muscle  (internal  rectus)  will  be  indicated.  But 
when  the  immobility  exceeds  this  degree,  and  amounts  to  two  or  three 
lines,  this  operation  will  not  suffice,  and  we  must  combine  with  it  the 
operation  of  bringing  forward  the  insertion  of  the  paralysed  muscle 
(the  latter  operation  is  generally  termed  that  of  "  re-adjustment "),  so 
as  to  increase  its  power  over  the  mobility  of  the  eyeball.  This  opera- 
tion should  not  be  deferred  too  long,  for  after  a  time  the  paralysed 
muscle  may  undergo  feitty  degeneration,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the 
requisite  degree  of  contraction,  even  if  its  innervation  were  completely, 
or  in  great  part,  restored ;  and  it  ako  flavours  secondary  contraction  of 
the  opponent.  The  method  of  performing  the  operation  of  re-adjust- 
ment will  be  considered  together  with  that  of  strabismus. 


9.— SPASMODIC  AFFECTIONS   OF  THE  MUSCLES   OF  THE 
EYE.    NYSTAGMUS,  ETC. 

The  symptoms  of  nystagmus  consist  in  a  peculiar,  restless  move- 
ment or  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs.  This  oscillation  is  generally  hori- 
zontal, but  occasionally  rotatory,  the  eyeballs  oscillating  round  the  axis 
of  the  oblique  muscles.  In  vary  rare  instances  the  nystagmus  may  be 
vertical.  I  have  seen  two  such  cases.  In  one,  the  eye  was  affected 
with  convergent  squint,  and  made  a  constant  upward  and  downward 
movement,  which  was  not  arrested  or  even  improved  by  tenotomy  of 
the  internal  rectus.  The  other  occurred  in  a  man  affected  with 
choroido-retinitis,  and  here  both  eyes  showed  a  well-marked  vertical 
nystagmus.  Zehender*  has  also  met  with  one  case.  I  lately  saw  a  very 
curious  form  of  nystagmus  in  a  patient  of  Mr.  James  Adams,  where  the 
oscillations  only  occurred  when  he  looked  below  the  horizontal  meridian, 
the  eyes  being  quite  steady  exactly  in  the  horizontal  meridian  and  in  all 
the  movements  above  it.  The  oscillation  may  be  periodical,  and  its 
degree  is  often  very  variable  at  different  times,  being  markedly  in- 
creased by  any  nervous  excitement,  and  by  the  effort  of  accommodation. 
To  remedy  the  indistinctness  of  vision  produced  by  the  unsteadiness  of 
the  eyes,  the  patients  often  make  a  contrary  movement  of  the  head ;  or 
'they  hold  the  print  in  a  slanting  or  vertical,  instead  of  a  horizontal, 
position,  so  that  the  lines  run  vertically  instead  of  horizontally.  The 
reason  of  this  is  easily  intelligible,  for  they  can  then  see  the  individual 
lines  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  superior  or  inferior  recti,  and  the  circles 

•  "Zl.  MonatsbL,"  1870, 112. 
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of  difTosion  caused  by  the  oscillation  of  the  eye  will  then  extend  the 
letters  vertically,  instead  of  horizontally ;  the  length  of  the  letters  will 
consequently  be  considerably  more  increased  than  their  breadth,  which 
is  less  confusing  to  the  sight,  as  their  lateral  sepamtion  will  be  pre- 
served. Whereas,  when  they  are  extended  horizontally,  one  letter  runs 
into  the  other,  its  outline  is  blurred  and  confused,  and  the  power  of 
distinguishing  them  much  impaired. 

Although  there  may  be  considerable  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs,  the 
movements  of  the  eyes  are  unaffected  and  perfect  in  all  directions,  and 
the  two  eyes  may  act  perfectly  together,  but  binocular  vision  is  often 
disturbed,  and  the  sight  of  the  two  eyes  frequently  very  different.  The 
oscillation  sometimes  diminishes  greatly,  or  is  even  arrested  when  the 
eyes  are  moved  veiy  far  outwards  or  inwards,  or  in  one  of  the  diagonal 
positions  downwards  (Bohm).* 

Nystagmus  generally  appears  in  early  infancy,  and  is  especially  met 
with  in  cases  in  which  a  considerable  degree  of  exertion  of  the  ocular 
muscles  is  required  for  distinct  vision ;  the  object  having,  perhaps,  to 
be  held  very  close  to  the  eye,  either  on  account  of  some  anomaly  of  the 
refraction,  or  some  opacity  in  the  refracting  media.  Thus  the  affection 
is  often  met  with  in  infants  together  with  opacities  of  the  cornea  or  of 
the  lens,  in  cases  of  strabismus,  in  albinos,  etc. 

The  disease  may  diminish,  or  even  disappear,  as  the  patient  grows 
older,  but  it  generally  remains  permanent,  varying,  perhaps,  somewhat 
with  the  state  of  health ;  any  debility  or  nervous  excitement  increasing 
its  intensity.  If  strabismus  co-exists,  this  should  be  cured  by  an 
operation,  and  in  some  cases  the  nystagmus  is  also  considerably  di- 
minished by  the  tenotomy.  In  others  it  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  either  no  benefit,  or  only  a  very  temporary  one,  results.  Hence  I 
do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  perform  tenotomy  of  any  of  the  ocular 
muscles  for  the  chance  of  curing  the  nystagmus,  except  there  is  also 
strabismus.  Any  anomaly  of  refraction  should  be  corrected  by  suitable 
lenses,  and  benefit  is  sometimes  experienced  from  the  use  of  blue  eye- 
protectors,  to  diminish  the  intensity  and  glare  of  the  light. 

Spasmodic  affections  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  extremely  rare. 
Clonic  spasms  are  sometimes  met  with  in  children  affected  with  chorea 
or  basilar  meningitis ;  also  in  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  and  in  some  of 
the  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Tonic  spasms  of  the  ocular 
muscles  are  occasionally  observed  in  epilepsy. 

Spasm  of  the  orbicularis  palpebityrum  is  described  in  the  article 
upon  the  diseases  of  the  eyelids. 

*  Bdhro,  Der  Nystagmus. 
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10.— STRABISMUS. 

We  haye  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the 
▼arions  forms  of  sqnint  and  their  treatment  The  snrgeon  shoold 
thoroughly  master  the  theoretical  portion  of  this  subject  before  he 
attempts  to  operate  for  the  core  of  this  affection;  for  although  the 
operation  for  squint  is  not  per  se  a  difficult  one,  we  yet  meet  with 
many  cases  which  require  Tery  great  exactitude  and  nicety,  not  only  in 
the  preliminary  examination,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  operation.  Still 
more  difficult  and  intricate  are  those  cases,  in  which  we  operate  less  for 
the  cure  of  the  deformity,  which  is,  perhaps,  hardly  obseryable,  than 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  patient  from  the  great  and  constant 
annoyance  of  diplopia.  These  demand  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  individual  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  yarious  forms  of  diplopia,  and  considerable 
manual  dexterity  in  the  performance  of  the  operation,  the  extent  and 
character  of  which  should  be  accurately  determined  upon  beforehand. 
Such  cases,  indeed,  often  form  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
ophthalmic  surgery,  and  can  be  only  successfully  treated  by  those  who 
have  mastered  the  theory  of  this  and  kindred  subjects.  A  want  of  such 
knowledge  brought  the  operation  for  squint  into  almost  complete  dis- 
repute, and  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Yon  Graefe  for  having  extricated 
it  fit)m  the  obloquy  with  which  it  had,  not  undeservedly,  been  visited, 
and  fbr  having  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  successful  operations  in 
surgery.  He  has  achieved  this  success  not  so  much  by  improving  the 
mode  of  operation,  as  by  his  elaborate  researches  into  the  physiology 
and  symptomatology  of  the  various  forms  of  squint,  which  have  enabled 
him  to  lay  down  exact  data  for  their  successful  treatment. 

Symptomatically  we  mean  by  the  term  *'  squint,"  an  inability  to  bring 
both  visual  lines  to  bear  simultaneously  upon  one  point,  the  one  always 
deviating  in  a  certain  direction  from  the  object.  If  the  squinting  eye 
deviates  inwards,  it  is  called  convergent  squint,  if  outwards,  divergent 
squint ;  if  it  squints  upwards,  strabismus  sursumvergens,  if  downwaords, 
strabismus  deorsumvergens. 

The  name  strabismus  was  formerly  indiscriminately  applied  to  all 
abnormal  deviations  of  the  visual  lines,  whatever  their  cause ;  whethtf 
they  were  due  to  paralysis  or  spasm  of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball,  or  whether  some  tumour,  etc.,  of  the  orbit  prevented  the 
free  movement  of  the  eye  in  certain  directions. 

We  now,  however,  limit  the  term  strabismus  (or  strabismus  con- 
comitans  of  Yon  Giuef  e,  a  name  we  shall  adopt)  to  that  group  of  cases 
which  presents  the  following  well-defined  and  constant  symptoms : — 

1.  The  visual  line  of  one  eye  being  fixed  upon  an  object,  that  of  the 
other  always  deviates  from  the  latte^  at  a  certain  angle,  and  in  a  certain 
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directiozL  In  conyergent  Bqnint  it  deviates  to  the  inner,  in  divergent 
squint  to  the  outer  side  of  the  object.  In  order  to  determine  which  is 
the  squinting  eye,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  look  steadily  at  an 
object  (a  lighted  candle  or  our  uplifted  finger)  held  in  the  horizontal 
median  line,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  Then,  alternately  covering 
each  eye  with  our  hand,  we  note  whether  the  uncovered  eye  remains 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  object,  or  has  to  change  its  position  before  it 
can  bring  its  visual  line  to  bear  upon  it.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  the 
one  generally  used  for  fixation,  in  the  latter,  it  deviates  from  the  object. 
We  may,  however,  fail  to  detect  the  deviation  in  this  manner,  if  it  is 
80  very  slight  as  to  be  almost  objectively  inappreciable,  in  whidi  case 
we  must  call  the  diplopia  to  our  aid,  as  it  enables  us  to  detect  the  most 
minute  deviations  of  the  visual  lines.  But  the  concomitant  squint  is 
generally  very  evident. 

If  we  cover  the  healthy  eye  with  our  hand,  the  other  will  move  in  a 
certain  direction  in  order  to  fix  the  object  (in  convergent  squint  it  will 
move  outwards,  in  divergent  inwards),  the  healthy,  covered  eye  making 
at  the  same  time  an  associated  movement  (which  has  been  designated 
the  secondary  deviation),  becoming  now,  in  fact,  the  squinting  eye. 

I  have  already  (p.  625)  explained  the  method  of  measuring  the 
linear  extent  of  the  deviation  with  Laurence's  strabismometer.  I  need 
only  add  that  the  degree  of  strabismus  should  be  tested  both  for  near 
and  distant  objects,  as  it  is  often  far  more  considerable  during  a  strong 
effort  of  accommodation,  as  in  reading  small  type,  than  when  the  eye  is 
looking  at  a  distant  object. 

We  sometimes  find  that  there  is  not  only  a  lateral  deviation,  but 
also  a  slight  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two  eyes.  It  is  important 
in  such  a  case,  to  determine  whether  (in  a  case  of  convergent  squint) 
this  is  due  to  the  upper  fibres  of  the  internal  rectus  being  more  contracted 
than  the  middle  or  lower  fibres,  or  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  superior 
rectus  being  also  afiected,  for  upon  this  will  hinge  the  question  of 
operating  upon  more  than  one  muscle. 

The  associated  movement,  which  the  healthy  eye  makes  when  it  is 
covered  and  the  squinting  eye  fixes  the  object,  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine this,  for  if  the  internal  rectus  is  alone  at  fault,  the  associated 
movement  of  the  healthy  eye  will  be  only  lateral,  without  any  deviation 
in  height ;  whereas,  if  the  superior  rectus  is  also  implicated,  the  healthy 
eye  will  make  not  only  an  inward,  but  i^so  a  downward  movement, 
corresponding  to  the  outward  and  downward  movement  of  the  other 
eye.  In  the  former  case,  we  shall  almost  always  succeed  in  curing  the 
inward  and  slightly  upward  deviation  by  a  tenotomy  of  the  internal 
rectus  alone,  more  particularly  if  we  freely  divide  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tendon.  In  the  latter  case,  we  shall  have  not  only  to  operate  upon 
the  internal,  but  also  upon  the  superior  rectus. 
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2.  The  primary  and  secondary  deviations  are  quite  eqnal  in  extent. 
The  meaning  of  these  terms  has  been  ahready  folly  explained  at  page 
624.  Let  ns  snppose  that  the  left  eye  sqnints  inwards  to  the  extent 
of  two  lines.  Now,  if  the  right  is  covered,  the  left  will  have  to  move 
outwards  to  the  extent  of  two  lines  in  order  to  fix  the  object,  and  the 
covered  eye  will  make  at  the  same  time  an  associated  movement  in- 
wards of  two  lines,  this  secondary  deviation  being,  therefore,  exactly 
equal  to  the  primary. 

3.  The  extent  of  movement  of  the  two  eyes  is  quite  normal  and 
equal,  the  arc  of  mobility  being  exactly  of  the  same  extent  in  both 
eyes,  and  only  a  little  shifted  towards  the  side  of  the  shortened 
muscle.  Tl^us,  in  a  convergent  squint  it  is  shifted  slightly  inwards, 
but  what  is  gained  in  this  direction  is  lost  in  the  movement  outwards. 
This  increase  in  the  mobility  towards  the  side  of  the  shortened  muscle, 
is,  however,  very  slight  when  compared  with  the  degree  of  the  squint. 
On  account  of  this  complete  accompaniment  of  the  squinting  eye  in  all 
the  movements  of  the  healthy  one,  it  has  been  called  strabismus  con- 
comitans.  If  we  hold  an  object  in  the  horisontal  median  line,  and  then 
move  it  to  the  right  and  left,  the  visual  line  of  the  squinting  eye  will 
exactly  accompany  that  of  the  healthy  eye  in  all  its  movements,  deviat- 
ing from  it,  however,  always  at  the  same  angle,  except,  indeed,  at  the 
extreme  portions  of  the  field  of  vision. 

In  order  to  note  accurately,  and  to  keep  an  easy  and  diagrammatic 
record  of  the  extreme  lateral  movements  of  each  eye  inwards  and  out- 
wards, Mr.  Bowman  has  for  some  time  adopted  the  following  simple 
and  practical  method : — He  notes  the  extreme  range  inwards,  by  mark- 
ing the  position  of  the  pupil  on  extreme  inversion,  compared  with  that 
of  the  lower  punctum ;  and  the  extreme  range  outwards,  by  marking 
the  position  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  cornea,  on  extreme  eversion,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  external  canthus. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  this  method,  the  patient  being  sup- 
posed to  fiEU5e  the  observer : — 

Fig.  98  shows  £,  the  right  outer  canthus,  and  L  the  left  outer 
canthus,  crossed  by  a  vertical  line  a,  or  6,  or  c,  which  indicates  by  its 
position  the  extent  to  which  the  outer  edge  of  the  cornea  approaches 
the  canthus,  or  even  goes  beyond  it,  on  extreme  eversion  of  the  eye.  And 
Fig.  99,  in  like  manner,  exhibits  for  B  the  right  eye,  and  for  L  the  left 
eye,  the  position  which  the  pupil,  O,  takes  with  regard  to  the  punctum, 
•,  when  the  eye  is  moved  inwards  to  the  extreme  degree.  It  may  &ul 
to  reach  it,  as  at  a  a,  or  be  over  it,  as  at  &  &,  or  pass  more  or  lees 
inwards  beyond  it,  as  at  c  c. 

In  taking  the  relation  of  the  pupil  to  the  punctum  if  the  eye  is 
much  inverted,  the  observer  should,  as  it  were,  &ce  the  pupil  in  its 
inverted  position,  otherwise  the  interval  between  it  and  the  punctum  is 
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not  80  correctly  estimated.  Or  the  parts  may  be  viewed  from  above, 
the  snrgeon  raising  the  npper  lid,  and  standing  behind  the  patient,  who 
sits  on  a  chair.     Bat  a  little  practice  soon  renders  this  nnnecessary. 
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If  the  outer  edge  of  the  cornea,  in  extreme  eversion,  passes  under 
cover  of  the  canthns,  its  actual  position  can  be  readily  enough  marked 
by  noting  how  much  of  the  iris  is  hidden  from  view. 

A  diagrammatic  record  should  be  kept  of  the  range  of  mobility,  in 
order  that  we  may  hereafter  be  able  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  lateral  movements  of  the  eye. 

The  accommodative  movements  of  the  eye  should  also  be  accurately 
tested,  for  they  are  extremely  important,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
in  determining  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  operation.  On  bringing 
the  object  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eyes,  the  visual  line  of  the  healthy 
eye  will  remain  fixed  upon  it,  converging  the  more  the  nearer  the 
object  is  approximated :  the  position  of  the  squinting  eye  (conver- 
gent  strabismus)  may,  at  the  same  time,  undergo  the  following 
changes : — 

1.  It  may  retain  its  original  position,  sustaining  only  a  few  oscil* 
lating,  irregular,  lateral  movements. 

2.  It  may  remain  .completely  stationary,  so  that  the  angle  of  squint- 
ing will  diminish  the  more,  the  nearer  the  object  is  brought,  until,  at  a 
certain  point  (if  the  squint  be  not  excessive),  its  visual  line  will  also  be 
fixed  upon  the  object,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  any  squint.  If,  how- 
ever,  the  object  is  approximated  still  closer,  a  divergent  squint  will 
arise ;  for,  whilst  the  healthy  eye  converges  still  more,  the  other  retains 
its  position,  and  now  deviates  (passively)  outwards. 

S.  It  retains  its  position  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then,  as  the 
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healtliy  eye  moves  inwards  to  follow  the  object,  it  makes  ml  assoeicUed 
moyement  outwards. 

4.  It  deviates  suddenly  and  spasmodically  inwards,  when  the  object 
is  approximated  very  closely. 

Concomitant  squint  may  be  either  monolateral  or  alternating.  In 
the  former  case,  the  squint  is  always  confined  (when  both  eyes  are 
open)  to  one  and  the  same  eye.  If  the  healthy  eye  be  covered,  the 
other  will  move  in  order  to  fix  the  object,  but  directly  the  former  is 
again  uncovered,  it  will  at  once  resume  its  squinting  position.  In 
alternating  squint  it  is  different,  for  sometimes  the  one  eye  deviates, 
sometimes  the  other.  If  we,  in  this  case,  cover  the  healthy  eye,  the 
other  will  make  a  movement  in  order  to  adjust  its  visual  line  upon  the 
object,  and  will  retain  its  position  when  we  uncover  the  sound  eye. 
The  latter  has  now,  in  fact,  become  the  squinting  one.  If  we,  ihen 
cover  the  other,  the  squint  will  alternate  again.  It  appears  almost, 
or  quite,  immaterial  to  the  patient  which  eye  he  uses.  In  such  cases, 
there  is  generally  no  difference  in  the  sight  of  the  two  eyes ;  whereas,  in 
monolateral  strabismus  the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  is  almost  always 
affected,  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  double  image,  sometimes, 
indeed,  very  considerably. 

The  active  negation  of  the  double  image  by  the  brain,  soon  leads  to 
a  more  or  less  considerable  deterioration  in  the  sight  of  this  eye.  We 
occasionally  find,  however,  that  the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  remains 
good,  although  the  strabismus  is  not  alternating.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
cases  (exceptional  I  grant)  in  which  the  patients  could  read  the  very 
finest  print  with  it,  never  having,  as  &r  as  they  could  remember,  suf* 
fered  from  diplopia.  Here  binocular  vision  had  most  likely  never 
existed,  and  hence  the  absence  of  diplopia  and  the  call  for  the  supprea- 
sion  of  the  double  image. 

It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  cure  squint  by  dosing  the  healthy 
eye,  and  thus  necessitating  the  fixation  of  the  other  upon  the  object. 
The  error  of  such  treatment  is,  however,  self-evident,  as  the  squint  is 
merely  transferred  to  the  excluded  eye ;  for  just  the  same  thing  occurs, 
as  when  we  place  our  hand  over  the  healthy  eye  in  order  to  estimate 
the  primary  and  secondary  deviation.  The  vision  of  the  squinting  eye 
is  exercised,  but  the  disease  remains  nncured.  But  this  proceeding 
often  proves  very  valuable  in  practice,  for  by  it  we  may  render  a  mono- 
lateral  sqaint  alternating,  and  preserve  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  If,  for 
instance,  a  child  squints  (seeing  perfectly  with  both  eyes),  and  the 
operation  has  to  be  postponed  for  some  reason,  we  may  preserve  the 
sight  of  the  squinting  eye  by  the  periodical  exclusion  of  the  other.  In 
this  way,  we  may  not  only  maintain  the  alternating  character  of  the 
strabismus,  and  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  but  we  may  even  change  a  mono- 
lateral  into  an  alternating  squint. 
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The  qaestion  as  to  whether  binocnlar  yision  exists  or  not  in  a 
case  of  strabismns,  is  of  much  importance  in  the  prognosis.  For  if  it 
does  not  exist,  we  cannot  expect  a  perfect,  but  only  an  approximative, 
cnre,  for  there  will  not  be  any  diplopia,  and  the  perfect  cnre  of  squint 
depends  upon  the  fosion  of  the  double  images.  Hence,  the  presence  of 
binocular  vision  should  always  be  ascertained  before  the  prognosis  of  a 
strabismus  operation  is  made.  Its  presence  is  of  course  proved  at 
once  by  the  existence  of  binocular  diplopia.  The  sight  of  each  eye 
may  be  g^ood,  and  there  may  be  no  deviation  of  the  visual  lines  when 
both  are  open,  and  yet  both  may  not  be  used  at  the  same  time.  The 
existence  of  binocular  vision  is  easily  proved  by  the  aid  of  prisms. 
Each  eye  should,  however,  be  first  examined  separately,  and  its  acuity 
of  vision,  range  of  acconmiodation,  and  state  of  refraction  be  accurately 
ascertained ;  notice  being  also  taken  as  to  whether  the  visual  line  is 
adjusted  upon  the  object,  or  whether  the  eye  *'  fixes  "  the  latter  with 
an  eccentric  portion  of  the  retina,  and  not  with  the  yellow  spot. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  termed  ''central,"  in  the  latter  ''eccentric 
fixation."  The  patient  is  next  directed  to  look  with  both  eyes  at  a 
lighted  candle  situated  at  a  distance  of  4  or  6  feet,  and  a  prism,  with 
its  base  outwards,  is  then  placed  before  one  eye  (let  us  suppose  the  left). 
One  of  the  following  three  things  will  .then  occur : — 1,  diplopia ;  2,  a 
correctwe  squmt  if  the  prism  is  not  too  strong,  for  the  lefb  eye  will 
endeavour  to  overcome  the  annoyance  of  the  diplopia  by  squinting 
inwards,  and  thus  fusing  the  double  images ;  3,  the  prism  may  have  no 
effect,  producing  neither  diplopia,  nor  a  corrective  squint.  This  proves 
the  absence  of  binocular  vision,  and  that  the  prism  has  been  held  before 
the  eye  which  is  not  used.  For  if  we  place  it  (still  with  its  base  out- 
wards) before  the  other  eye,  this  will  move  inwards  in  order  to  bring  the 
deflected  rays  again  upon  the  yellow  spot,  which  is  of  course  accompanied 
by  an  associated  movement  outwards  of  the  eye  which  is  excluded  from 
binocular  vision. 

Binocular  vision  is  frequently  only  lost  in  certain  portions  of  the 
retina,  more  especially  in  those  which,  though  not  identical  with,  are 
constantly  excited  simultaneously  with  the  central  portion  of  the  retina 
of  the  other  eye. 

Thus  in  convergent  squint  we  find  that,  in  the  squinting  eye,  the 
portion  of  the  retina  which  lies  internal  to  the  yellow  spot  is  the  first 
to  suffer  a  loss  of  binocular  vision,  for  it  is  directed  towards  the  object 
and  is  therefore  (though  not  identical  with  it)  constantly  excited 
simultaneously  with  the  central  portion  of  the  retina  of  the  other  eye, 
which  is  fixed  upon  the  object.  The  reverse  occurs  in  divergent  squint, 
for  there  the  external  portion  of  the  retina  is  the  first  to  fail.  At  first, 
this  loss  of  binocular  vision  only  extends  horizontally,  so  that  if  we  turn 
a  prism  with  its  base  upwards  or  downwto'ds  (or  place  it  even  in  a 
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diagonal  position),  we  at  onoe  prodnoe  double  images,  which  show  not 
only  a  difiEerence  in  height,  bat  also,  if  there  is  any  sqnint,  a  lateral 
difference.  We  may  thus  determine  with  the  greatest  nicety,  which 
part  of  the  retina  has  lost  the  power  of  binocnlar  vision.  Sometimes 
it  extends  over  the  whole  retina,  so  that  we  fail  to  prodnoe  diplopia 
even  with  the  strongest  prisms  turned  in  any  direction ;  in  other  cases, 
this  loss  of  binocnlar  vision  is  tolerably  circumscribed,  being  confined 
to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  retina.  In  convergent  strabismus,  for 
instance,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  retina  internal  to  the  yellow  spot 
may  have  suffered ;  so  that  on  placing  a  prism,  with  its  base  towards 
the  nose,  before  this  eye,  and  deflecting  the  rays  still  more  inwards, 
double  images  are  at  once  produced,  although  the  deflected  rays  now 
impinge  upon  a  more  eccentric,  and  naturally  less  sensitive  portion  of 
the  retina.  Occasionally,  we  may  in  such  a  case  also  produce  diplopia, 
if  we,  by  means  of  a  prism,  bring  the  rays  nearer  to  the  macula  lutea. 
Thus,  a  sudden  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  visual  line  of  the 
affected  eye,  may  at  once  give  rise  to  diplopia ;  as,  for  instance,  after 
the  operation  for  squint,  or  in  cases  of  paralysis  or  spasm  of  the  other 
muscles  of  the  eyeball. 

Yon  Oraefe  has  found  that  binocular  vision  is  absent  in  about 
90  per  cent,  of  cases  of  concomitant  squint;  that  we  can  produce 
diplopia  by  prisms  in  about  25  per  cent.;  and  that  after  the  operation, 
binocular  vision  is  found  to  exist  in  about  50  per  cent.  The  reason 
why  binocular  vision  is  so  frequently  absent  in  concomitant  squint  is, 
that  on  account  of  the  annoyance  and  confusion  produced  by  the 
diplopia,  the  patient  soon  acquires  the  habit  of  mentally  suppressing 
the  retinal  image  of  the  squinting  eye.  This  active  suppression  of  the 
pseudo-image  is  mostly  accompanied  by  considerable  amblyopia,  and 
the  latter  is  especially  apt  to  increase  very  rapidly  in  children,  so  that, 
perhaps,  within  a  few  months  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  squint, 
the  child  may  hardly  be  able  to  decipher  large  letters  (No.  16  or  20 
of  Jager)  with  the  squinting  eye.  This  being  so,  the  operation  should 
never  be  unnecessarily  deferred.  The  question  is  often  debated,  as  to 
whether  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  of  age  should  be  operated  upon 
for  squint,  or  whether  it  is  not  better  to  postpone  the  operation  until  it 
is  much  older.  My  opinion  is  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  latter 
practice,  and  i^  urgently  in  favour  of  the  operation  being  performed  as 
soon  as  possible,  whilst  binocular  vision  still  exists,  and  the  sight  of 
the  squinting  eye  is  good.  If  it  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to 
postpone  the  operation,  the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  should  be 
very  frequently  practised,  and  each  eye  alternately  used  for  reading, 
etc. 

The  amblyopia  due  to  the  suppression  of  the  retinal  inmge  is  often 
g^reatly  improved  by  the  operation,  and  especially  by  practising  the 
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sight  afterwards  with  a  strong  convez  lens,  or  by  Von  Graefe's  arrange- 
ment of  two  lenses  placed  in  a  short  tabe.  The  improvement  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  varies  with  the  degree  of  amblyopia,  and  is 
greatest  when  the  patient  can  still  read  moderate  sized  print  (from 
No.  4  to  14  Jager),  when  the  sight  is  improved  by  convex  glasses,  and 
when  the  fixation  is  central  and  the  visual  field  good. 

The  sudden  and  very  marked  improvement  of  sight  which  occasion- 
ally takes  place  directly  after  the  division  of  the  tendon,  is  probably  due 
to  the  relief  of  the  compression  exercised  by  the  contracted  muscle  upon 
the  sclerotic,  and  through  it  upon  the  retina.  It  is  difficult  otherwise 
to  explain  this  very  sudden  and  striking  improvement  of  vision. 

We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  different  forms  of  strabismus,  and 
the  various  causes  that  may  give  rise  to  them.  Before  doing  so,  I  must, 
however,  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  occasionally  meet  with 
cases  of  apparent  strabismus.  In  such  there  is  an  undoubted  and  well- 
marked  deviation  (either  convergent  or  divergent)  of  the  optic  axes,  and 
yet  both  eyes  are  steadily  fixed  upon  the  object,  and  neither  moves  in 
the  slightest  degree  when  the  other  is  closed.  Hence  the  squint  is  not 
real,  but  only  apparent.  Bonders  has  called  particular  attention  to  this 
fivct,  and  has  furnished  us  with  the  explanation. 

I  have  already  mentioned  (p.  559)  that  according  to  Helmholtz, 
the  optic  axis  and  the  visual  line  (an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
yellow  spot  to  the  object  point)  do  not  correspond,  but  that  the  latter 
impinges  upon  the  cornea  slightly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  optic  axis, 
forming  with  it  an  angle  of  about  5".  It  will,  therefore,  be  at  once 
apparent,  that  if  the  visual  lines  are  parallel,  the  optic  axes  must  neces- 
sarily be  slightly  divergent,  and  such  is,  indeed,  the  case  in  the  normal 
eye,  but  this  divergence  is  so  very  slight,  and  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
it,  that  it  escapes  our  observation.  In  some  cases,  the  visual  line  may 
change  its  position  with  respect  to  the  optic  axis,  and  if  this  deviation 
be  at  all  considerable,  an  apparent  squint  will  arise.  In  myopia,  for 
instance,  the  visual  line,  instead  of  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  optic 
axis,  may  correspond  to  the  latter,  or  even  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  it ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  there  will,  consequently,  be  an  apparent  con- 
vergent squinfc ;  for  whilst  the  visual  lines  meet  in  the  object-point,  the 
optic  axes  must  necessarily  cross  on  this  side  of  it.  In  hypermetropic 
eyes  the  reverse  may  obtain ;  the  visual  line  may  lie  more  than  normally 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  optic  axis,  forming  with  it,  perhaps,  if  the 
hypermetropia  be  excessive,  an  angle  of  8^  or  even  9^,  instead  of  one 
of  5°.  If  such  eyes  look  at  a  distant  object,  they  will  appear  to  be 
affected  with  a  divergent  squint,  for  whilst  the  visual  lines  are  fixed 
upon  the  object,  the  optic  axes  will  diverge  from  it.  This  explanation 
of  Bonders*  is  not  only  exceedingly  interesting,  but  is  also  of  much  use 
to  us  in  practice,  for  it  will  guard  us  against  an  erroneous  diagnosis  and 
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treatment  of  snch  cases.*     Some  of  the  cases  of  so-called  moongmenee 
of  the  retmfld  were  probably  really  cases  of  i^paront  strabismiuut 


(1.)  CONVERGENT  STRABISMUS. 

ConvergeDt  squint  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  doe  to  hyperme- 
tropia.  According  to  Bonders,^  the  latter  is  present  in  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  oases  of  convergent  strabismns.  De  Wecker  places  it  even  at 
a  higher  figure  (85  per  cent.).  The  presence  of  hypermetropia  is  often 
overlooked,  becanse  it  is  either  latent,  or  because  the  patients  are  very 
young  and  do  not  know  how  to  read.  The  ophthalmoscope  would, 
however,  in  such  cases,  at  once  enable  us  to  detect  the  true  state  of 
refraction. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  understand  by  the  term  "  hyperme- 
tropia,"  that  condition  of  the  eye  in  which  its  refiractdng  power  is  too 
low,  or  the  optic  axis  (antero-posterior  axis)  too  short,  so  that  rays 
which  impinge  parallel  upon  the  eye  (emanating  from  distant  objects) 
are  not  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina,  when  the  eye  is  in  a  state 
of  rest,  as  occurs  in  the  normal  eye,  but  more  or  less  behind  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  hypermetropia  present.  The  effect  of  this  low 
refractive  condition  is,  that,  whilst  the  normal  eye  unites  rays  from 
distant  objects  upon  the  retina  without  any  accommodative  effort,  the 
hypermetropic  eye  has  already,  in  order  so  to  do,  to  exert  its  power  of 
accommodation  more  or  less  considerably.  This  exertion  must  increase, 
of  course,  in  direct  ratio  with  the  approximation  of  the  object  to  the 
eye ;  for  if  the  accommodation  has  already  to  be  brought  into  play  to 
unite  parallel  rays  upon  the  retina,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the 
case  when  the  object  is  closely  approximated,  and  the  rays  from  it  im- 
pinge in  a  very  divergent  direction  upon  the  eye  P     Now,  in  order  to 

*  From  these  facts  the  reader  will  see  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  tenns  "  optic 
axis  "  and  **  risual  line  '*  should  no  longer  be  used  as  being  identical  in  significatioa, 
for  this  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  must  lead  to  constant  confusion  and  misappre- 
hension. 

t  We  occasionaUj  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  double  images  do  not  at  all 
agree  in  character  with  the  position  of  the  Tisual  lines.  Thus  after  an  operatioii 
(or  convergent  strabismus  we  may  find  that,  eren  although  a  considerable  degree  of 
convergent  squint  is  left,  the  diplopia  is  not  homonjmous  but  crossed.  This  incon- 
gruence of  the  retina  occurs,  almost  without  exception,  only  in  cases  in  which  the 
disturbance  in  the  binocular  vision  dates  from  early  childhood  (before  the  8th  year), 
which  leads  in  all  probability  to  a  &ulty  development  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  retinal  impressions  ;  a  faculty  which  appears  to  be  purely  psy* 
chical  and  chiefly  developed  in  childhood. — (Vide  Yon  Graefe's  "  Symptomenlehrs 
der  Augenmuskell&hmungen,"  p.  60 ;  also  Nagel,  **  Das  Sehen  Hit  Zwei  Augen,** 
1861 ;  and  Alfred  Graefe,  "  A.  f .  O.,"  li,  2. 

t  Vide  Bonders'  article  on  "  The  Pathogeny  of  Squint,"  "A.  t  O.,"  ix,  1,  99; 
also  an  able  translation  of  this  by  Dr.  Wright,  of  Dublin. 
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increase  the  power  of  accommodationf  one  eye  often  aqnints  inwards, 
for  the  following  reason : — Because  together  with  the  increase  in  the 
convergence  of  the  visual  lines,  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  power  of 
accommodation.  We  can  easily  prove  the  tmth  of  this  statement,  hy 
placing  a  prism  (with  its  base  outwards)  before  a  hypermetropic  eye ; 
for  the  latter,  in  looking  at  distant  objects,  will  then  squint  inwards, 
in  order  to  avoid  diplopia,  and  this  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  will 
now  enable  it  to  unite  parallel  rays  (from  distant  objects)  upon  the 
retina,  whereas,  when  its  visual  lines  were  parallel,  it  could  only  unite 
convergent  rays.  Again,  on  placing  a  concave  lens  before  a  normal 
eye,  we  change  it  into  a  hypermetropic  one,  for  parallel  rays  are  now 
united  behind  the  retina,  and  it  will  require  either  a  convex  glass  or  an 
effort  of  the  accommodation,  to  bring  these  rays  once  more  to  a  focus 
on  the  retina.  If  this  concave  glass  be  but  weak,  an  increased  effort  of 
the  accommodation  will  neutralize  its  effect,  and  overcome  this  artificial 
hypermetropia.  If,  however,  the  concave  lens  be  too  strong  for  this, 
the  eye  often  overcomes  its  effect  by  squinting  inwards,  and  thus  in- 
creasing its  power  of  accommodation.  This  shows,  therefore,  apart 
ftom  other  consequences,  the  danger  of  giving  a  short-sighted  person 
too  strong  a  glass,  for  we  may  thus  induce  a  convergent  squint.  Now, 
the  same  thing  often  occurs  in  hypermetropia, — the  one  eye  squints 
inwards  in  order  to  increase  the  power  of  accommodation.  At  first  this 
squint  is  but  periodic,  appearing  only  when  the  patient  is  intently  re- 
garding some  object.  As  soon  as  he  looks  at  any  object,  near  or  distant, 
the  one  eye  may  move  inwards.  Frequently,  however,  the  squint  only 
occurs  when  he  is  looking  at  near  objects,  as  in  reading,  writing,  etc. 
This  squint  has,  therefore,  been  termed  periodic  squint ;  and  hyperme- 
tropia is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  it.  It  is  even  surprising 
that  squint  is  not  more  common  amongst  the  hypermetropic.  This 
form  of  periodic  strabismus  is  often  met  with  in  young  children,  fre- 
quently showing  itself  first  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  when  they  are 
learning  to  spell,  etc.  In  such  cases,  we  may  fail  (on  only  cursorily 
glancing  at  the  eyes)  to  detect  the  slightest  squint ;  if  we,  however, 
direct  the  patient  to  look  fixedly  at  something — as  in  reading,  etc. — one 
eye  directly  squints  inwards,  this  deviation,  however,  disappearing  again 
as  soon  as  the  object  is  removed.  Sometimes  this  periodic  squint  shows 
itself  whenever  the  person  is  looking  intently  at  any  object,  be  it  near 
or  distant ;  in  other  cases,  however,  it  only  occurs  when  the  eyes  are 
looking  at  near  objects,  the  squint  disappearing  as  soon  as  they  regard 
distant  objects.  The  strabismus  may,  also,  be  frequently  corrected  by 
placing  suitable  convex  glasses  before  the  eyes,  so  as  to  neutralize  the 
hypermetropia.  If  the  latter  is  not  neutralized  by  the  constant  use  of 
convex  lenses,  the  squint  will  generally  soon  become  permanent, 
acquiring  then  all  the  symptoms  of  concomitant  squint.     As  hyperme- 
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tropia  is  often  hereditary,  and  frequently  exists  in  several  members  of 
the  same  family,  and  as  it  also  often  causes  strabismus,  the  popular 
idea  that  a  squint  may  be  produced  by  imitation,  has  gained  con* 
siderable  credence,  even  in  the  Profession.  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  examine  such  cases  of  squint  occurring  in  difEer^it  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  have  almost  invariably  found  that  both  patients,  the 
supposed  imitator  and  the  imitated,  have  been  hypermetropic ;  a  common 
cause  had  produced  the  same  affection. 

The  reason  why  the  majority  of  hypermetropic  persons  do  not 
squint,  is  evidently  dae  to  the  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  Donders,  that 
they  prefer  to  sacrifice  a  certain  degree  of  distinctness  and  sharpness 
of  vision  in  order  to  avoid  diplopia.  This  is  often  proved  by  the  feet, 
that  if  we  cover  the  one  eye  of  a  hypermetropic  patient  with  our  hand, 
it  will  soon  deviate  inwards  when  the  other  is  used  for  reading,  etc 
But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  images  of  the  two  eyes  are  very  different 
as  regards  distinctness,  as  for  instance,  if  the  degree  of  hypermetropia 
is  much  greater  in  the  one  eye  than  in  the  other,  or  if  there  is  some 
opacity  in  the  refracting  media  of  the  one  eye.  In  such  cases  a  con- 
vergent squint  easily  becomes  developed.  The  same  occurs  if  the 
internal  recti  muscles  are  very  strong.  A  great  difference  between  the 
position  of  the  visual  line  and  the  optic  axis  (the  two  forming  a  con- 
siderable angle)  seems  also  in  hypermetropic  eyes,  to  predispose  to 
strabismus  (Donders). 

Convergent  squint  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  moderate 
degrees  of  hypermetropia  (from  ^to  ■^),  being  generally  absent  in  the 
high  degrees.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact,  that  when  the  hyperme- 
tropia is  very  considerable  in  degree,  the  accommodation  is  insufficient 
(even  when  the  visual  lines  are  abnormally  converged)  to  produce  a 
perfect  retinal  image,  and  the  patient  therefore  accustoms  himself  to 
gain  correct  ideas  from  imperfect  representation,  rather  than  improve 
these  by  a  maximum  of  effort  (Donders). 

Impaired  vision  of  the  one  eye  is  a  frequent  cause  of  strabismus,  as 
we  can  often  notice  in  cases  of  opacity  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  lens,  or 
of  some  affection  of  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye ;  the  distinctness 
of  the  retinal  image  of  the  affected  eye  being  consequently  impaired. 
This  difference  in  the  clearness  and  intensity  of  the  retinal  images  of 
the  two  eyes  is  often  very  confusing  and  annoying  to  the  patient,  and, 
in  order  to  escape  from  this  annoyance,  he  involuntarily  squints  with 
the  affected  eye,  so  that  the  rays  from  the  object  may  impinge  upon  a 
more  peripheral  (and,  therefore,  less  sensitive)  portion  of  the  retina ; 
and  the  image  of  this  eye  be  consequently  so  mtich  weakened  in  in- 
tensity as  not  to  prove  any  longer  of  annoyance.  The  direction  in 
which  this  deviation  may  take  place,  is  generally  determined  by  the 
relative  strength  of  the  different  muscles.     If  one  proves  pre-eminently 
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strong,  the  eye  will  squint  in  tlie  direction  of  this  mnsole.  The  latter 
will  contract  more  and  more,  and  the  squint  will  soon  assume  all  the 
characters  of  concomitant  strabismus.  The  image  of  the  squinting 
eye  will  be  gradually  suppressed,  and  then  amblyopia  from  non-use  of 
the  eye  will  be  superadded  to  the  weakness  of  sight  caused  by  the 
original  affection  (opacities  in  the  refracting  media,  etc.).  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Pagenstecher,  that  in 
very  many  of  these  cases  of  impaired  vision  hypermetropia  co-exists,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  true  cause  of  the  squint.  Donders 
thinks  that  the  inflammation  which  causes  the  corneal  opacity,  may 
extend  to  some  of  the  muscles,  and  at  first  bring  on  a  spasmodic  and 
then  an  organic  contraction  of  the  muscular  tissues.  Convergent  squint 
may  also  arise  as  a  secondary  affection,  after  paralysis,  or  wounds  and 
injuries  of  the  opponent  muscle.  Marked  instances  of  this  secondary 
form  of  squint  are  but  too  oflen  furnished  by  excessive  operations  for 
strabismus ;  the  extent  of  the  operation  having  either  been  too  great  for 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  or  the  muscle  having  been  divided  instead 
of  the  tendon.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  internal  rectus  may  also 
produce  convergent  squint,  but  this  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong 
to  our  present  subject. 

Yon  Qraef e*  has  pointed  out,  that  in  rare  instances  myopia  may  be 
the  cause  of  convergent  squint.  This  occurs  only  in  cases  in  which 
the  myopia  is  moderate  in  extent,  and  in  which  the  eyes  are  much  used 
for  very  near  work.  After  a  time,  the  internal  recti  become  contracted 
from  this  constant  and  excessive  use,  and  cannot  be  relaxed  when  the 
patient  looks  at  a  distant  object,  the  external  recti  being  too  weak  to 
overcome  the  action  of  the  internal  recti.  Consequently  a  convergent 
squint  arises,  which  is  at  first  periodic,  but  may  in  time  become  per* 
manent,  and  appear  as  soon  as  the  patient  looks  at  any  object  which  is 
not  very  close  to  him. 

This  squint  is  not  met  with  in  cases  of  very  considerable  myopia, 
because  in  these  the  necessary  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  can  gene- 
rally not  be  maintained  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  object, 
and  therefore  the  patient  only  uses  one  eye.  This  form  of  strabismus 
mostly  becomes  developed  in  early  manhood,  more  especially  amongst 
students  or  literary  men  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  wearing  glasses. 

(2.)  DIVERGENT  STRABISMUS,  ETC. 

Just  as  hypermetropia  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  conver- 
gent squint,  myopia  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  divergent  strabismus. 
The  latter  may  be  constant  or  absolute,  the  one  visual  line  always 

•  «A.f.  0.,''x,l,166. 
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diverging  from  the  object,  and  this  divergence  existing  for  all  distances, 
BO  that  both  eyes  cannot  be  brought  to  converge  npon  the  object  at  anj 
distance.  The  divergence,  however,  sometinies  diminishes  somewhat 
when  near  objects  are  regarded.  Absolnte  divergence  is  especiallj 
met  with  in  cases  in  which  the  sight  of  one  eye  is  greatly  impaired 
(amanrosis,  mature  cataract,  etc.),  in  paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus 
muscle,  or  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  has  been  too  freely  divided  in  an 
operation  for  convergent  squint. 

The  principal  cause  why  myopic  eyes  are  so  subject  to  divergent 
strabismus,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  elongation  of  the  antero-posterior 
axis  of  the  eyebaU  in  myopia.  On  account  of  the  ellipsoidal  shape  of 
the  globe,  its  range  of  mobility  is  diminished,  and  it  cannot  be  moved 
so  fr-eely  inwards  or  outwards.  The  outward  limitation  of  mobility 
does  not  matter  much,  as  it  only  comes  into  account  in  the  extreme 
lateral  movements  of  the  eye,  and  the  inconvenience  arising  from  it  can 
easily  be  remedied  by  a  turn  of  the  head. 

We  find,  however,  that  it  is  very  different  if  there  is  a  considerable 
curtailment  of  the  inward  movement,  as  the  necessary  degree  of  con- 
vergence for  a  very  near  point  can  then  only  be  maintained  with  great 
difficulty  and  exertion.  The  internal  recti  muscles  are  much  strained 
and  fatigued,  symptoms  of  asthenopia  appear,  and  then,  to  relieve  these 
and  the  strong  muscular  effort,  one  eye  is  allowed  to  deviate  outwards  ; 
when  the  work  can  be  continued  without  difficulty.  This  is  one  form 
of  periodic  or  relative  divergent  strabismus,  and  the  same  thing  occurs, 
as  Donders  has  pointed  out,  whenever  the  degree  of  myopia  is  so 
extreme  that  the  object  has  to  be  approximated  so  closely  to  the 
eye,  that  the  visual  lines  cannot  possibly  be  brought  to  converge  upon 
it.  Relative  divergence  may  be  due  simply  to  the  elongation  of  the 
eyeball,  together  with  great  myopia,  the  internal  recti  being  healthy ; 
or  to  weakness  of  the  internal  recti,  without  the  presence  of  myopia; 
but  in  most  instances  these  two  causes  co-exist.  The  tendency  to 
divergent  squint  is  also  increased  by  the  small  angle  which  the  visual 
line  forms  with  the  optic  axis  in  cases  of  myopia.  We  likewise  find  that 
divergent  squint  may  only  appear  when  the  myopic  patient  is  looking 
at  any  object  beyond  his  fiur  point,  and  which  he  does  not  see  distinctly ; 
or  that  it  occurs  when  he  is  looking  vacantly  before  him  without  fixedly 
regarding  any  object.  On  account  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  object, 
there  is  no  effort  at  binocular  vision,  and  the  one  eye  will  follow  its 
natural  muscular  impulse,  and  deviate  outwards,  if  the  external  rectus 
is  relatively  stronger  than  the  internal.  But  if  the  patient  is  furnished 
with  suitable  concave  glasses  for  distance,  so  that  he  can  see  the 
objects  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  desire  to  maintain  binocular  vision 
will  overcome  the  divergence ;  the  same  occurring  if  he  is  looking  at 
any  object  within  his  range  of  accommodation.     When  one  eye  is  blind, 
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« 
or  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes,  divergent 

strabismns  frequently  occurs.  For  as  there  is  no  impulse  to  maintain 
binocular  vision,  the  internal  rectus  gradually  diminishes  in  strength, 
and  the  external  rectus  perhaps  undergoes  secondary  contraction. 
The  relative  form  of  divergent  squint,  dependent  upon  insufficiency 
of  the  internal  recti,  is  a  subject  of  such  great  importance,  and  one 
which  demands  such  careful  and  special  examination  and  treatment, 
that  I  shall  treat  of  it  separately,  under  the  name  of  *^  muscular  asthen- 
opia." 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  treatment  of  strabismus.  The  nature 
of  concomitant  squint  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  paralytic.  In 
the  latter,  the  innervation  of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball is  impaired ;  whereas,  concomitant  squint  is  due  to  a  change-^ 
an  increased  degree  of  tension — ^in  the  muscle  in  the  direction  of  which 
the  squint  occurs.  But  its  innervation  is  normal,  as  is  at  once  proved 
by  the  perfect  mobiliiy  of  tiie  eyeball  in  this  direction,  and  by  the  fact, 
that  the  secondary  deviation  exactly  equals  the  primary,  and  does  not 
exceed  it,  as  in  cases  of  paralysis.  Practically,  we  may  regard  the 
affected  muscle  as  shortened.  We  often  meet  with  mixed  forms  of 
squint,  for  paralytic  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
may  give  rise  to  concomitant  squint,  leaving  behind  them  but  very 
slight  traces  of  the  original  affection.  But  just  as  paralysis  may  be 
the  cause  of  concomitant  squint,  so  may  the  latt-er,  if  it  be  excessive  in 
degree  and  of  long  standing,  produce  changes  in  the  opponent  muscle. 
Let  us,  for  instance,  suppose  that  there  is  an  excessive  convergent 
squint  of  the  one  eye :  if  the  latter  is  not  frequently  exercised,  and 
made  to  fix  its  visual  line  upon  the  object  either  by  an  artificial  or 
natural  alternation,  the  non-use  of  the  external  rectus  will  gradually 
induce  atrophy  of  this  muscle.  The  internal  rectus  will  at  the  same 
time  become  somewhat  hypertrophied,  and  the  mobility  of  the  eye  out- 
wards will  be  more  or  less  curtailed.  These  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  muscles  are  best  prevented  by  the  frequent,  separate  exercising 
of  the  squinting  eye. 

In  slight  cases  of  strabismus,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  exercise 
the  weaker  muscle  by  frequent  and  systematic  *'  orthopasdio  '*  exercises ; 
so  that  it  may  be  gradually  strengthened,  and  enabled  to  overcome  the 
excessive  action  of  its  opponent  in  the  direction  in  which  the  eye  is  de- 
viated. Such  exercises  are,  however,  only  indicated  when  the  squinting 
eye  possesses  a  fair  degree  of  sight ;  when  binocular  vision  exists ;  and 
when  there  is  intolerance  of  diplopia,  so  that  when  the  double  images 
are  brought  sufficiently  close  together,  they  are  fused  into  one  by  a 
voluntary  muscular  effort.  These  exercises  may  be  performed  by  the 
aid  of  prisms,  the  double  images  being  approximated  so  closely  to  each 
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other,  that  ihej  can  be  readily  nnited.  As  the  strength  of  the  mnsde 
increases,  that  of  the  prism  most  be  diminished,  for  thus  the  distance 
between  the  images  will  be  increased,  and  the  mnscle  more  exerted. 
Javal*  has  introduced  a  very  ingenious  stereoscopic  arrangement  for 
these  orthopaodic  exercises.  The  latter  consist  in  the  fusion  of  two 
large  dots  (one  in  each  half  of  the  stereoscope),  and  subsequently  of 
letters  and  words,  gradually  diminishing  in  size.  But  both  the  pris- 
matic and  stereoscopic  exercises  demand  very  great  patience  and  exacti- 
tude, and  hence  most  patients  infinitely  prefer  the  more  speedy  cure 
by  operation.  These  exercises,  however,  often  prove  very  useful  in 
perfecting  the  results  of  an  operation.  The  sight  of  the  squinting  eye 
should  also  be  often  practised  by  itself. 

Absolute  concomitant  squint  can  be  cured  only  by  an  operation. 
De  Weckerf  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  hypermetropic  convergent 
strabismus  not  unfrequently  undergoes  a  spontaneous  cure  later  in  life. 

The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  weaken  the  muscle  in  whose  direc- 
tion the  squint  occurs,  so  that  its  influence  upon  the  movements  and 
position  of  the  eyeball  may  be  diminished.  This  is  effected  by  care- 
fully dividing  the  tendon  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  insertion ;  the 
muscle  will  then  recede  slightly,  and  acquire  a  new  insertion  some- 
what further  back.  This  recession  is,  however,  accompanied  by  a 
certain  diminution  of  power,  for  the  further  back  the  insertion  lies,  the 
less  power  can  the  muscle  exercise  upon  the  movements  of  the  eyeball. 
As  we  wish  to  weaken  the  muscle,  but  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  as 
much  of  the  lateral  mobility  as  possible,  we  must  carefully  regulate  and 
adapt  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  operation  to  the  requirements  of 
each  individual  case,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  how  its  effect  may 
always  be  estimated  to  a  nicety.  The  success  depends  less  upon  manual 
dexterity,  than  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  part  of 
the  subject 

After  the  tenotomy  and  retrocession  of  the  muscle,  the  eyeball  will 
incline  passively  to  the  side  of  the  opponent  to  about  the  same  extent 
as  the  muscle  receded  on  the  sclerotic.  The  diminution  in  the  lateral 
mobility  towards  the  side  of  the  operat«ed  muscle  will,  however,  exceed 
the  extent  of  this  retrocession.  If,  for  instance,  the  muscle  has  receded 
two  lines,  the  loss  of  mobility  will  be  firom  two  to  three  lines,  and  this 
would  impair  the  results  of  the  operation  considerably  (particularly 
with  regard  to  the  accommodative  movements)  if  it  was  not  for  the 
fact,  that  the  mobiliiy  of  the  squinting  eye  is  pathologically  increased 
towards  the  side  of  the  shortened  muscle.  Hence  the  mobiliiy  will  be 
in  reality  but  slightly  diminished  by  the  operation,  or  it  may  even 
remain  equal  to  that  of  the  other  eye. 

•  «  Aimales  d'OculisUque/'  1863,  p.  76 ;  also  1867,  p.  6. 
t  **  KL.  MonatobL,"  1871,  453. 
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The  question,  whether  one  or  both  eyes  are  to  be  operated  on 
does  not  hinge  upon  the  fact  whether  both  eyes  sqtdnt  or  not,  but 
depends  solely  npon  the  extent  of  the  strabismus.  It  is  qoite  erroneous 
to  confine  the  operation  to  one  eye,  merely  because  the  squint  ia  mono- 
lateral,  and  to  perform  the  double  operation  only  in  cases  of  alternating 
strabismus. 

If  the  squint  measures  from  2'"  to  2J"'  we  may  generally  correct  it 
by  a  single  operation ;  by  incising  the  subconjunctiyal  tiBSue  somewhat 
freely,  and,  by  using  a  larger  hook,  we  may  even  obtain  an  effect  of 
2^'"  or  3'".  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  children.  If  the  deviation 
exceeds  2J"'  or  3'"  we  must  always  divide  the  operation  between  the 
two  eyes. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  patient  is  affected  with  a  con- 
vergent squint  of  the  right  eye  of  about  4J-'".  To  correct  this  by  one 
operation,  we  should  have  to  divide  the  tendon  of  the  internal  rectus 
muscle  of  this  eye  to  such  an  extent  that  the  muscle  might  recede  4^'". 
This  would  be,  however,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the  mobility 
inwards  of  about  5|"' ;  and  even  supposing  that  the  pathological  in- 
crease in  the  mobility  in  this  direction  had  been  previously  about  one 
line,  we  should  still  have  a  deficiency  of  about  4^'"  after  the  operation. 
The  associated  movements  towards  the  left  side  of  the  patient  would, 
therefore,  be  greatly  impeded ;  and  this  want  of  mobility  inwards  would 
make  itself  particularly  felt  during  the  accommodative  movements,  for 
it  would  prevent  the  proper  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  during 
reading,  etc.,  as  the  visual  line  of  the  right  eye  would  deviate  slightly 
outwards  from  the  object,  and  this  divergent  squint  would  soon  increase 
in  extent  and  become  permanent.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  we  must 
divide  the  operation  between  the  two  eyes.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
tenotomy  of  the  right  internal  rectus  has  corrected  2^"'  of  the  deviation, 
there  will,  consequently,  still  remain  an  inward  squint  of  this  eye  of 
about  2'".  On  covering  the  left  eye  with  our  hand,  and  telling  the 
patient  to  look  at  the  object  with  the  right,  the  latter  will  have  to  make 
an  outward  movement  of  2'",  and  this  will  be  accompanied  by  an  inward, 
cbssooiated  movement  of  the  left  eye  of  the  same  extent.  We  must  now 
calculate  the  extent  of  the  operation  which  will  be  necessary  to  correct 
the  secondary  squint  of  the  left  eye,  just  as  if  the  latter  was  primarily 
affected  with  a  convergent  squint  of  2'",  Let  us  now  assume  that  the 
left  internal  rectus  has  been  divided,  and  that  we  have  obtained  an 
effect  of  2'";  the  eye  will,  consequently,  incline  outwards  to  this  extent, 
a  divergent  squint  of  2'"  being  in  fact  produced ;  and  it  will,  therefore, 
require  an  extra  exertion  of  the  internal  rectus  to  bring  the  visual  line 
of  the  left  eye  to  boar  again  upon  the  object.  Now,  this  inward  move- 
ment of  2'"  will  be  accompanied  by  an  associated  outward  movement 
of  the  right  eye  to  the  same  extent;  hence,  the  convergent  squint 
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which  had  remamed  after  the  first  operation  will  be  completely  cor- 
rected. If  binocular  vision  exists,  the  donble  images  will  now  be  so 
very  closely  approximated,  that  a  very  slight  mnscolar  effort  will  be 
able  to  unite  them  permanently,  and  the  core  of  the  squint  will  be 
perfect. 

The  operation  is  always  to  be  performed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
greater  amount  of  correction  is  apportioned  to  the  squinting  eye,  as 
the  mobility  is  pathologically  increased  in  the  direction  of  the  shortened 
muscle. 

I  shall  confine  my  description  to  three  operations,  viz. :  Yon  Graef  e's, 
the  subconjunctival  operation  of  Mr.  Critchett^  and  Liebreich's  modi- 
fication of  Ghraefe's  operation. 

I  may  mention,  however,  that  the  old  operation,  in  which  the  con- 
junctiva and  subconjunctival  tissue  were  widely  incised,  the  capsule  of 
Tenon  lacerated,  the  muscle  itself,  and  not  its  tendon,  divided,  should 
never  be  performed.  Its  effect  is  generally  most  unhappy,  and  it 
brought  the  operation  for  strabismus  into  gpreat  disrepute. 

The  principle  of  Yon  Gbaefe's  operation  consists  in  a  veiy  careful 
division  of  the  tendon  close  to  its  insertion,  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  laceration  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  and  the  tendinous 
processes  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  We  diminish  the  power  of  the 
muscle  by  giving  it  a  more  backward  insertion ;  but  we,  at  the  same 
time,  preserve  its  length  intact.  Our  object  is  only  to  weaken  the 
muscle,  and  not  to  render  it  more  or  less  impotent.  Before  proceeding 
to  consider  this  method  of  operating,  I  would,  however,  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  with 
the  ocular  sheath.  Commencing  at  the  optic  foramen  and  loosely  em- 
bracing the  optic  nerve,  the  sheath  expands,  and  passes  on  to  the  eye- 
ball, which  it  encloses  like  a  capsule.  It  is  loosely  connected  with  the 
sclerotic  by  connective  tissue — so  loosely,  indeed,  as  to  allow  of  the  finee 
rotations  of  the  globe  within  it.  At  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  it  is 
pierced  by  the  tendons  of  the  oblique  muscles,  and,  more  anteriorly,  by 
the  tendons  of  the  four  recti  muscles,  with  which  it  becomes  blended ; 
being  finally  lost  on,  rather  than  inserted  into,  the  sclerotic,  close  to  the 
oomea.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  sheath,  up  to  the  passage  of  the 
tendons,  has  been  called  the  capsule  of  Bonnet ;  the  anterior  portion, 
from  the  passage  of  the  tendons  to  its  insertion  in  the  sclerotic,  having 
been  designated  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  On  piercing  the  capsule,  the 
tendons  of  the  recti  muscles  become  connected  with  it  by  slight  cellular 
processes,  sent  forth  from  the  capsule.  These  processes  prevent  the  too 
great  retraction  of  the  muscle  after  the  division  of  its  tendon,  which 
would  be  followed  by  a  great  loss  of  power.  It  is,  therefore,  of  much 
consequence  that  these  connecting  processes  should  not  be  severed  by 
the  tendon  being  divided  too  far  back,  or  be  lacerated  by  rude  and 
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careless  manipnlations  with  the  strabismus  hook.  Yon  Graefe  has, 
moreover,  pointed  ont  that  the  result  may  be  nnfftvonrable,  even 
although  the  tendon  has  been  divided  anterior  to  these  fibres,  as  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  becomes  thickened  from  the  point  at  which  it  passes 
through  the  capsule,  and  this  thickening  extends  nearly  np  to  its  inser- 
tion. If  the  tendon  is,  therefore,  not  divided  sufficiently  close  to  its 
insertion,  it  is  apt  to  retract  within  this  thickened  sheath,  and  this 
retraction  will  in  many  cases  prevent  its  reunion  with  the  sclerotic. 
In  the  old  operation,  the  muscle  was  divided  isar  back,  frequently  even 
posterior  to  its  passage  through  the  capsxde,  and  it  was  consequently 
often  rendered  so  powerless  that  the  eyeball  could  not  be  moved  in 
this  direction ;  its  opponent  acquired  a  corresponding  preponderance  of 
power,  giving  but  too  frequently  rise  to  a  secondary  squint  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Henoe  the  popular  dread  of  the  operation,  "  lest 
the  eye  should  go  the  other  way."  But  such  an  unfortunate  result  is 
not  to  be  feared  if  the  surgeon  performs  the  operation  with  care  and 
circumspection,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  theoretical  part 
of  the  subject.  It  is  an  important  rule,  never  to  do  too  much,  for 
nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  retrace  one's  steps  and  to  patch  up  a  fault 
which  has  been  committed.  It  is  far  easier  subsequently  to  increase 
the  effect  of  the  operation  than  to  diminish  it.  I  know  of  no  surgical 
operation  which  is  so  safe  and  so  sure  in  its  cure  as  that  for  strabismus, 
when  properly  pefrormed.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  description  of 
Von  Graefe's  operation. 

As  it  is  sometimes  very  painfnl,  the  patient  should  be  placed  under 
chloroform  or  methelyne.  The  eyelids  are  to  be  kept  apart  by  the 
spring  speculum,  or,  if  this  proves  not  sufficiently  strong,  by  the  broad 
silver  elevators.  An  assistant  should  evert  the  eye  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  (I  am  supposing  that  the  internal  rectus  of  the  right  eye  is  to 
be  operated  on),  taking  care  to  do  so  in  the  horizontal  direction,  with- 
out rotating  the  eyeball  on  its  axis ;  otherwise  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  internal  rectus  will  be  changed.  The  operator  should  then 
seize,  with  a  pair  of  finely-pointed  forceps,  a  small,  but  deep  fold  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
and  about  midway  between  the  centre  and  lower  edge  of  the  insertion 
of  the  internal  rectus.  He  next  snips  this  fold  with  the  scissors  (which 
should  be  bent  on  the  fiat,  and  blunt-pointed),  and,  burrowing  beneath 
the  subconjunctival  tissue  in  a  downward  and  inward  direction,  makes 
a  funnel-shaped  opening  beneath  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  this  being, 
however,  done  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  divide  it  to  too  great  an 
extent.  K  the  subconjunctival  tissue  is  thick  and  strong,  it  will  be 
better  first  to  take  up  a  small  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  only,  to  open  this, 
and  then,  seizing  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  to  divide  the  latter.  The 
squint-hook  (which  should  be  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  have  a  slightly 
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balbons  point,  vide  Fig.  100)  is  tlien  to  be  passed  through  the  opening 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  tendon.     Its  point  being  pressed  somewhat 
firmly  against  the  sclerotic,  the  hook  is  to  be  turned  on 
Fig.  100.       ^g  point  and  slid  upwards  beneath  the  tendon,  as  close  to 
""'   A         its  insertion  as  possible,    and  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
tendon  caught  up.     The  operator  must  be  careful  not  to 
direct  the  point  of  the  hook  upwards  and  outwards,  other- 
wise it  may  perforate  the  fibres  of  the  tendon,  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  latter  be  caught  up ;  the  direction  of  the 
point  should,  therefore,  be  rather  upwards  and  inwards. 
When  the  tendon  has  been  secured  on  the  hook,  the  con- 
junctiva which  covers  its  upper  portion  may  be  gently 
pushed  off  with  the  points  of  the  scissors,  so  as  to  expose 
the  tendon,  which  is  then  to  be  carefully  snipped  through 
with  the  scissors  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  insertion. 
When  it  has  been  completely  cut  through,  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  to  be  slightly  elevated  on  the  point  of  the  hook,  and 
a  smaller  hook  passed  upwards  and  downwards  to  ascertain  whether 
the  lateral  expansions  of  the  tendon    have  been  divided.     Should 
a  few  fibres  remain,  they  must  be  divided,  and  the  surgeon  should 
again  ascertain  whether  any  others  are  still  present.      He  should 
never  omit  to  satisfy  himself  upon  this  point,  for  sometimes  the  lateral 
expansions  are  considerable,  the  tendon  spreading  out  like  a  &n,  and 
although  a  few  fibres  only  might  remain  undivided,  they  would  suffice 
to  spoQ  the  effect  of  the  operation. 

I  have  lately  adopted  a  slight  modification  of  Von  Graefe's  operation, 
and  perform  it  more  subconjunctivally.  I  use  a  pair  of  straight 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  and,  instead  of  pushing  off  the  conjunctiva  firom 
the  hook  so  as  to  expose  the  tendon  caught  up  by  the  latter,  I  divide 
the  tendon  subconjunctivally,  quite  close  to  its  insertion.  In  this  way, 
the  advantages  of  Ghraefe*s  and  the  subconjunctival  operation  are  com- 
bined. On  account  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  hook,  and  the  situation 
of  the  incision  (which  is  between  the  centre  and  lower  edge  of  the 
tendon),  the  subconjunctival  tissue  is  stretched  and  incised  to  a  much 
less  extent  than  in  the  subconjunctival  operation.  Again,  the  position 
and  direction  of  the  conjunctival  wound  are  such  that  a  suture  can  be 
at  once  applied,  if  necessary ;  whereas  in  the  subconjunctival  operation 
the  incision  would  have  to  be  considerably  enlarged  upwards,  before 
any  effect  could  be  produced  by  a  suture  upon  the  two  cut  edges  of  the 
tendon.  But  where  the  degree  of  strabismus  is  so  considerable  that  it 
is  certain  no  suture  will  be  required,  the  subconjunctival  operation  may 
be  employed  ;  and  also  if  we  have  no  assistant  at  hand  to  roll  the  eye  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

If  it  is  found,  on  the  first  introduction  of  the  hook,  that  this  slides  up 
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to  the  edge  of  the  cornea  without  haying  caoght  np  the  tendon,  it  is 
certain  that  we  havQ  either  not  divided  the  snbconjonctiyal  tissue  at  all, 
or  that  the  hook  has  been  passed  between  it  and  the  conjunctiva.  If 
the  former  is  the  case,  we  must  open  the  subconjimctival  tissue,  and 
then,  on  re-introducing  the  hook,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  tendon.  The  opening  in  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue 
should  be  but  small,  and  the  excarsions  with  the  hook  limited,  other- 
wise the  subconjunctival  tissue  and  the  lateral  processes  of  the  capsule 
of  Tenon  will  be  extensively  lacerated,  which  may  be  followed  by  too 
great  a  recession  of  the  muscle. 

The  after-treatment  is  very  simple.  The  eye,  after  having  been  well 
washed  and  cleansed  of  any  blood  coagula,  is  to  be  kept  constantly 
moist  with  cold  water  dressing  during  the  day  of  operation,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  extensive  effusion  of  blood  under  the  conjunctiva.  No 
button  of  granulations  will  form  on  the  stump  of  the  tendon,  if  the 
latter  has  been  divided  close  to  its  insertion,  and  if  the  opening  in  the 
conjunctiva  has  been  made  near  the  upper  or  lower  edge  of  the  tendon, 
so  as  not  to  leave  the  latter  exposed.* 

The  effect  upon  the  squint  which  follows  immediately  upon  the 
operation  will  not  be  the  permanent  one.  We  may,  indeed,  distinguish 
three  stages  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  operation : — 1st.  The  period 
immediately  following  the  operation ;  2nd.  After  three  or  four  days  have 
elapsed ;  3rd.  After  the  interval  of  a  few  months, — this  being  the  per- 
manent effect.  During  the  first  stage,  the  effect  will  be  considerable, 
for  the  eye  can  now  only  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  divided  muscle 
by  the  indirect  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  sclerotic  by  the  lateral 
processes  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  As  soon  as  the  divided  end  of  the 
tendon  becomes  re-united  with  the  sclerotic,  which  generally  occurs 
within  three  or  four  days,  the  effect  will  diminish,  for  the  muscle  now 
again  exerts  a  direct  influence  upon  the  eyeball.  This  is  the  second 
stage.  But  we  find  that  a  further  alteration  in  the  position  generally 
shows  itself  a  few  weeks  or  months  after  the  operation,  the  effect  being 
then  again  somewhat  increased.  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
opponent  muscle,  which,  on  account  of  its  antagonist  having  been 
weakened,  can  now  exert  a  greater  influence  upon  the  position  of  the 
eyeball. 

A  clue  to  the  permanent  result  of  the  operation  is  furnished  by  the 
position  of  the  operated  eye  during  the  accommodative  movements  of 
the  eyes,  when  they  are  directed  upon  some  near  object.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  great  consequence  always  to  test  the  position  of  the  eyes 
during  accommodation  immediately  after  the  operation,  as  soon  as  the 
effect  of  the  chloroform  has  gone  off.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
position  of  the  squinting  eye  (convergent  strabismus)  may  vary  when 
the  object  is  approximated  closely  to  the  eyes ;  for  whilst  the  visual  line 
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of  the  healthy  eye  remains  fixed  npon  the  object,  conyerging  the  more 
the  nearer  the  latter  is  brought,  the  position  of  the  squinting  eye  may 
undergo  the  following  changes : — 1st.  It  may  retain  its  original  posiiion, 
sustaining  only  a  few  oscillating,  irregular,  lateral  movements.  2nd. 
It  may  remain  completely  stationary,  so  that  the  angle  of  squinting  will 
diminish  the  more  the  nearer  the  object  is  brought,  until,  at  a  certain 
point  (if  the  squint  be  not  excessive),  its  visual  line  will  also  be  fixed 
upon  the  object,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  any  squint.  If,  however, 
the  object  is  approximated  still  closer,  a  divergent  squint  will  arise ;  for 
whilst  the  healthy  eye  converges  still  more,  the  other  retains  its  position, 
and  now  deviates  (passively)  outwards,  drd.  It  retains  its  position  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then,  as  the  healthy  eye  moves  inwards  to  follow 
the  object,  it  makes  an  associated  movement  outwards.  4th.  It  deviates 
suddenly  and  spasmodically  inwards  when  the  object  is  veiy  closely 
approximated. 

We  should,  therefore,  soon  after  the  operation,  when  the  effect  of 
the  chloroform  has  passed  off,*  ascertain  whether  both  visual  lines  can  be 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  object,  when  it  is  brought  to  a  distance  of  from 
four  to  six  inches  from  the  eyes  (their  state  of  refraction  being  normal). 
If  the  eyes  are  very  short-sighted,  the  distance  should  be  still  less. 
The  final  result  of  the  operation  may  be  predicted  from  the  position 
which  the  operated  eye  now  assumes.  If  it  remains  stationary  when 
the  object  is  brought  up  to  within  eight  inches  from  the  eyes,  so  that  a 
passive  divergence  will  arise  on  its  being  approximated  still  closer,  we 
must  expect  a  certain  amount  of  divergence  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  But  this  will  be  still  more  the  case,  if  the  eye,  instead  of 
simply  remaining  stationary,  makes  an  associated  movement  outwards. 
It  is  necessary  to  test  this  at  short  distances  (four  or  six  inches),  for 
the  eye  might  be  able  momentarily  to  fix  its  visual  line  upon  the 
object,  although  quite  incapable  of  maintaining  this  position  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  both  the  above  cases,  the  effect  of  the  operation  is 
to  be  diminished  by  a  conjunctival  suture,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
latter  instance.  The  effect  of  the  suture  will  vary  with  its  position,  and 
with  the  amount  of  the  conjunctiva  embraced  in  it.  Its  effect  wiU  be 
considerable  if  it  be  inserted  in  a  diagonal  direction  from  downwards  and 
inwards  to  upwards  and  outwards,  so  that  the  inner  and  outer  lips  of 
the  wound  are  united.  By  giving  it  this  direction,  we  also  prevent  any 
sinking  of  the  caruncle.  The  suture  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
tion by  re-advancing  the  tendon,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue ;  the  divided  ends  will  oonse- 

*  For  some  time  past  I  have  often  employed  metheljrne  in  place  of  chloroform  in 
strabismus  operations,  iridectomies,  etc. ;  its  chief  advantages  oyer  chloroform  are 
that  its  effect  is  not  only  much  quicker,  but  also  passes  off  again  much  sooner.  If 
it  be  well  giyen  I  like  it  even  for  extraction  of  cataract. 
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qnently  be  more  closel  j  approximated,  and  the  retraction  of  the  mnscle 
diminished.  The  suture  may  remain  in  for  from  24  to  86  hours. 
Sutures  should  not  be  applied  in  all  cases,  as  is  recommended  by  some 
authors ;  for  this  is  quite  erroneous,  they  being  only  indicated  if  the 
effect  of  the  tenotomy  is  too  considerable. 

The  fourth  position  which  the  operated  eye  may  assume  during 
accommodation,  yiz.,  making  a  sudden  spasmodic  movement  inwards, 
must  make  us  fear  that  there  will  be  a  relapse — ^that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  the  inward  squint  will  again  show  itself;  for  this  conver- 
gent squint  which  at  first  only  showed  itself  during  accommodation 
for  near  objects,  will  gradually  extend  also  to  gpreater  distances.  In 
such  cases,  the  operation  is  said  to  have  been  only  of  temporary  benefit ; 
but  on  examination  we  mostly  find  that  the  patient  is  hypermetropic, 
and  that  suitable  glasses  generally  correct  the  squint. 

The  extent  of  the  operation  must  be  r^ulated  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  squint. 

In  very  slight  degrees  of  strabismus  (1'"  to  IJ'")  a  partial  tenotomy 
was  formerly  often  practised,  the  tendon  not  being  completely  divided, 
but  a  few  of  the  upper  or  lower  fibres  (as  the  case  might  be)  being  left 
standing.  But  this  does  not  answer,  as  the  power  of  the  muscle  is  but 
shghtly,  if  at  all,  impaired.  In  such  cases,  we  should,  therefore,  make 
a  complete  tenotomy  and,  if  necessary,  insert  a  suture.  The  conjunctival 
opening  should  be  small  and  the  hook  but  of  moderate  size.  The  accom- 
modative movements  must  be  accurately  tested  immediately  after  the 
operation ;  for,  if  there  is  the  slightest  tendency  to  divergence  when  the 
object  is  brought  up  to  8  or  6  inches  firom  the  eye,  a  suture  should  be 
inserted.  In  a  squint  of  2  or  2^  lines,  the  cellular  tissue  may  be  some- 
what more  freely  incised,  and  a  larger  hook  employed.  In  children 
we  find  that  the  effect  is  generally  more  considerable,  for  the  muscle  is 
not  hypertrophied  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  is  very  elastic ; 
we  may,  therefore,  in  them  easily  attain  an  effect  of  2^  or  3  lines  by  a 
single  operation. 

If  the  squint  exceeds  2^  or  3  lines,  we  must  always  Operate  upon 
both  eyes.  We  should  perform  a  free  tenotomy  in  the  squinting  eye 
and  a  very  careful  one  in  the  other,  limiting  the  effect  in  the  latter 
by  a  suture.  In  this  we  must  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  squint  left 
after  the  affected  eye  has  been  operated  upon.  '  As  a  general  rule,  I  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  operate  upon  both  eyes  at  the  same  time, 
except  the  squint  is  very  considerable,  exceeding  4J  or  5  lines.  For  if 
both  muscles  have  been  divided  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  accurately 
test  the  accommodative  moyements  directly  after  the  operation,  and  we 
thus  lose  the  only  clue  to  the  permanent  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  fiar 
safer  to  operate  first  upon  the  affected  eye,  and  then,  after  a  few  days 
have  elapsed,  and  the  divided  tendon  has  again  reunited  with  the  sde- 
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rotic,  to  ascertain  how  mucli  of  the  squint  is  still  left.  The  amount  still 
remaining  will  guide  us  as  to  the  extent  of  the  operation  necessary  upon 
the  healthy  eye.  If,  after  having  operated  upon  the  latter,  we  find  that 
the  effect  somewhat  exceeds  our  wishes,  we  can  always  diminish  it  by  a 
suture.  It  certainly  is  far  more  brilliant  to  operate  upon  both  eyes  at 
the  same  time,  and  thus  rid  the  patient  at  once  of  the  squint,  but  then 
we  run  the  risk  of  the  unpleasant  contingency  of  the  eye  subsequently 
"  going  the  other  way.**  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  cure 
is  to  be  permanent,  and  not  temporary.  In  some  exceptional  cases, 
however,  the  risk  must  be  run — if  for  instance,  the  time  of  the  patient 
is  limited,  or  a  second  visit  impossible.  If  the  squint  exceeds  five  lines, 
we  may,  particularly  in  adults,  operate  safely  upon  both  eyes  at  the 
same  time.  It  may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  operate  not  only  upon 
both  eyes,  but  even  to  repeat  the  operation  upon  the  squinting  eye, 
before  we  can  cure  the  affection.  This  generally  occurs  only  in  cases  of 
excessive  squint,  or  if  the  strabismus  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  muscle  has  become  hypertrophied.  This  second  operation  upon  the 
affected  eye  requires  considerable  care,  for  the  effect  of  the  correction 
will  exceed  the  extent  of  the  retraction,  as  the  influence  of  the  muscle 
upon  the  eyeball  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  backward  position  of 
its  insertion. 

But  in  severe  cases,  it  is  stiU  better  to  operate  first  upon  the  squint- 
ing eye,  and  to  increase  the  effect  as  much  as  possible  by  making  the 
patient  look  over  to  the  opposite  side  for  some  days  after  the  operation, 
so  that  the  cut  edges  of  the  tendon  may  be  stretched  apart,  and  widely 
separated.  The  effect  of  this  will  be,  that  the  union  will  take  place 
further  back  than  would  have  occurred  if  the  eye  had  maintained  a 
median  position.  If  the  internal  rectus  of  the  right  eye  has  been 
divided,  and  we  desire  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  operation,  the  patient 
should  be  directed  to  look,  as  fiskr  as  possible,  towards  his  right  side. 
The  easiest  way  of  attaining  this  is,  by  making  the  patient  wear  spec- 
tacles, the  left  half  of  each  glass  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  court 
plaister,  for  he  will  in  this  way  be  obliged  to  look  to  the  right.  They 
should  be  worn  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  after  the  operation. 
Or  two  pieces  of  card  may  be  fixed  over  the  left  half  of  the  eyes,  by 
means  of  a  tape  passing  over  the  forehead.  By  this  means,  we  shall 
obtain  a  very  considerable  effect  by  the  operation,  and  the  amount  of 
squint  still  remaining  must  then  be  treated  by  an  operation  upon  the 
other  eye.^ 

*  In  cases  of  very  considerable  squint  (both  internal  and  external)  Yon  Graefe 
advises  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  should  be  increased  by  the  insertion  of  a  suture 
on  that  side  of  the  eye  which  is  opposite  the  tenotomy.  Thus,  if  the  internal  rectus 
has  been  diyided,  a  curved  needle,  armed  with  a  strong  silk  thread,  is  to  be  inserted 
in  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  near  the  outer  canthus,  and  pushed  towards  the  cornea, 
beneath  the  conjunctiva,  to  an  extent  of  Ai" — S''',  and  then  removed.    In  this  way  a 
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Yon  Ghraefe  points  oat  the  fact  that,  occasionally,  thougli  rarely 
we  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  operation  is  followed  by  no  effect, 
either  npon  the  position  or  mobility  of  the  eyeball,  and  yet  no  lateral 
fibres  of  the  tendon  have  remained  nndivided.  In  snch  cases,  there  is  a 
second  connection  of  the  muscle  with  the  sclerotic  Airther  back,  near 
the  equator  of  the  eye ;  in  one  instance,  indeed,  he  found  it  even  pos- 
terior to  the  equator. 

If  the  operation  for  squint  be  carefully  performed,  there  is  no  fear 
of  any  but  the  slightest  sinking  of  the  caruncle.  A  little  sinking  will 
occasionally  occur,  whatever  mode  of  operation  be  employed ;  indeed,  I 
know  of  no  method  which  can  guarantee  a  jperfect  immunity  from  it. 
Yon  Gh:tiefe  thinks  that  the  sinking  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
gaping  of  the  conjunctival  wound  and  retraction  of  its  inner  lip,  as 
upon  the  cicatrization  of  the  connective  tissue  situated  between  the 
muscle  and  conjunctiva,  by  which  the  moveable  caruncle  is  retracted. 
The  further  back  this  cicatrization  extends,  the  more  will  the  caruncle 
sink.  Hence  the  danger  of  incising  the  tendon  too  freely,  and  of  any 
considerable  sweeping  about  with  the  hook,  and  consequent  extensive 
laceration  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue. 

Mr.  Critchett's  subconjunctival  operation  is  to  be  performed  as 
follows : — The  patient  having  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform, and  the  eyelids  kept  apart  by  the  stop  speculum, 
he  seizes  a  small  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunc- 
tival tissue  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  insertion  of  the 
rectus  muscle,  and  with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  straight 
scissors,  makes  a  small  incision  at  this  point  through 
these  structures.  The  lower  edge  of  the  tendon,  close  to 
its  insertion,  is  now  exposed.  A  blunt  hook  (Fig.  101) 
is  next  to  be  passed  througb  the  opening  in  the  subcon- 
junctival tissue  beneath  the  tendon,  so  as  to  catch  up 
the  latter,  and  render  it  tense.  The  points  of  the 
scissors  (but  slightly  opened)  are  then  to  be  introduced 
into  the  aperture,  and  one  point  passed  along  the  hook 
behind  the  tendon,  the  other  in  front  of  the  tendon 
between  it  and  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  tendon  is  then 

broad  fold  of  oonjanctiya  will  be  included  within  the  loop  of  silk,  which  is  to  be 
tightly  drawn  together  and  firmly  knotted.  This  will  cause  the  eye  to  roll  outwards, 
and  considerably  limit  the  movement  inwards.  The  suture  is  to  remain  in  for 
2| — 3  days.  I  have  treated  many  cases  in  this  way  with  marked  success.  In  some 
severe  cases  (especially  of  divergent  squint)  I  have  inserted  a  strong  suture  passed  for 
2 — 3  lines  beneath  the  coi^unctiva,  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  opposite  to 
the  muscle  which  is  to  be  divided,  and  then,  after  the  tenotomy,  rolling  the  eye  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  keeping  it  fixed  in  this  position  by  means  of  the  suture,  so 
that  the  divided  ends  of  the  tendon  are  widely  stretched  apart.  This  suture  is  to 
be  retained  for  2 — 3  days. 
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to  be  divided  cloee  to  its  insertion  by  snccessiye  snips  of  the  scissors. 
A  small  connter-pnnctnre  maj  be  made  at  the  npper  edge  of  the 
tendon  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  any  efinsed  blood,  and  thus  prevent 
its  diffusion  beneath  the  conjunctiva  (Bowman). 

Mr.  liebreich*  has  lately  introdnced  a  modification  of  the  operation 
of  strabismns,  based  upon  a  different  view  of  the  anatomical  relations 
of  the  conjunctiva,  subconjunctival  tissue,  and  the  capsule  of  Tenon  to 
the  muscles  of  the  eye.  He  considers  the  capsule  of  Tenon  as  divided 
into  two  portions — an  anterior  and  a  posterior — ^the  division  being 
formed  at  the  point  where  the  recti  muscles  pierce  it  from  without 
inwards ;  the  capsule  being  at  this  point  so  closely  connected  with  the 
muscles  as  to  render  any  displacement  between  the  two  impossible. 
The  posterior  half  of  the  capsule,  with  its  smooth,  firm,  inner  sur&ce, 
forms  a  cup,  in  which  the  eyeball  moves  freely  as  the  head  of  a  joint  in 
the  socket.  The  close  connection  between  the  muscles  and  the  pos. 
terior  half  of  the  capsule  is  increased  by  sheath-like  processes,  which 
run  backwards  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  capsule  towards  the  orbit, 
and  which  are,  for  a  certain  distance,  closely  connected  with  the 
muscles.  But  there  are  no  sheath-like  processes  between  the  inner 
portion  of  the  posterior  capsule  and  the  sclerotic.  The  anterior  half 
of  the  capsule  of  Tenon  adheres  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  muscle,  and 
is  intimately  connected  with  it.  But  liebreich  denies  the  presence  of 
sheath-like  processes  derived  from  the  capsule,  where  they  pierce  the 
latter,  and  accompanying  the  muscles  as  far  as  their  insertion.  He 
states,  moreover,  "  That  the  caruncle,  together  with  the  semilunar  fold, 
rests  upon  a  band-like  ligament,  which  passes  from  the  capsule  of 
Tenon  towards  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  Now  when  the  internal  rectus  is 
contracted,  and  the  eye  rolled  inwards,  this  band  is  rendered  tense ; 
and  the  caruncle,  which  is  fixed  to  it,  is  consequently  drawn  in  towards 
the  inner  edge  of  the  orbit.  But  the  outer  edge  of  the  caruncle,  to- 
gether with  the  semilunar  fold,  and  an  adjoining  portion  of  conjunctiva 
are  drawn  backwards  into  a  furrow.''  This  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  muscle,  capsule,  and  caruncle,  is  the  reason  of  the  sinking 
of  the  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold,  which  is  occasionally  observed 
after  an  extensive  division  of  the  internal  rectus.  To  obviate  these 
disadvantages,  and  yet  to  obtain  a  considerable  effect^  Liebreich 
operates  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  If  the  internal  rectus  is  to  be  divided,  I  raise  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
a  fold  of  conjunctiva  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  insertion  of  the  muscle ; 
and,  incising  this  with  scissors,  enter  the  points  of  the  latter  at  ihe 
opening  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  I  then 
carefully  separate  these  two  tissues  from  each  other  as  far  as  the  semi- 
lunar fold,  also  separating  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  caruncle,  from  the 
•  <<  A.  f.  0.,"  xii,  2,  298  i  alBo  <<  British  Medical  Journal,"  Deo.  16, 1866. 
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parts  lying  beliind.  When  this  portion  of  the  capsule,  which  is  of  such 
importance  in  the  tenotomy,  has  been  completely  separated  from  the 
conjunctiva,  I  divide  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  from  the  sclerotic  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  extend  the  vertical  cut,  which  is  made  simul- 
taneously with  the  tenotomy,  upwards  and  downwards — ^the  more  so  if 
a  very  considerable  effect  is  desired.  The  woimd  in  the  conjunctiva  is 
then  closed  with  a  suture. 

"  The  same  mode  of  operating  is  to  be  pursued  in  dividing  the 
external  rectus ;  and  the  separation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  to  be  con- 
tinued as  far  as  that  portion  of  the  external  angle  which  is  drawn 
sharply  back  when  the  eye  is  turned  outwards. 

*•  The  following  are  the  advantages  of  my  proceeding : — 

'*1.  It  affords  the  operator  a  greater  scope  in  apportioning  and 
dividing  the  effect  of  the  operation  between  the  two  eyes. 

''  2.  The  sinking  back  of  the  caruncle  is  avoided,  as  well  as  every 
trace  of  a  cicatrix,  which  not  unfrequeutly  occurs  in  the  common 
tenotomy. 

"  3.  There  is  no  need  for  more  than  two  operations  on  the  same 
individual,  and  therefore  of  more  than  one  on  the  same  eye." 

I  have  performed  Liebreich's  operation  in  numerous  instances  with 
success,  and  should  prefer  it  to  any  other  iu  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  gain  a  very  considerable  effect,  and  yet  confine  the 
operation  to  one  eye.  For  I  have  not  found  that  we  are  able  by  any 
other  operation  to  obtain  so  considerable  an  effect  with  so  slight  a  loss 
of  mobility,  and  so  very  little  (if  any)  sinking  of  the  caruncle ;  yet  the 
inadmissibility  of  chloroform  and  the  insertion  of  the  sutures  have 
prevented  my  practising  this  operation  extensively.  If  chloroform  is 
given,  we  cannot  estimate  with  exactitude  the  degree  of  effect  which 
we  are  producing  by  the  free  incisions  in  the  capsule ;  and  but  few 
patients  are  willing  to  submit  to  a  lengthened  and  very  painful  opera- 
tion,  unless  chloroform  is  administered.  The  removal  of  the  sutures  a 
day  or  two  after  the  operation  is  frequently  attended  with  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  children  and  nervous  hysterical  women,  for  although  the 
proceeding  is  quite  painless,  yet  it  is  often  regarded  by  the  patient  and 
his  friends  as  a  second  operation.  Where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  operation  to  insert  a  suture,  I  never  hesitate  to  do  so, 
but  in  Graefe's  operation  this  is  the  exception,  whereas,  in  Liebreich's 
it  is  the  rule. 

I  must  now  describe  the  method  in  which  certain  special  forms  of 
strabismus  should  be  treated.  The  question  sometimes  arises,  whether 
the  periodic  squint  which  is  caused  by  hypermetropia  should  be 
operated  on,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  suitable  con- 
vex glasses.   If  it  is  but  slight  in  extent^  glasses  may  suffice,  but  if  it  is 
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considerable,  and  the  internal  rectns  is  very  strong,  tenotomy  should 
be  performed;  for  bj  dividing  the  internal  rectus,  we  diminish  its 
power,  and  a  g^reater  exertion  of  this  mnsde  will  conseqnentlj  be 
demanded,  in  order  to  bring  the  visnal  line  to  bear  again  npon  the 
object.  This  extra  exertion  will  be  accompanied  by  an  increased 
power  of  accommodation,  as  was  the  case  before,  when  the  eye  squinted. 
Bat  we  shall  now  have  an  increased  power  of  accommodation  with  a 
normal  position  of  the  visoal  lines. 

On  examining  such  cases  of  periodic  squint  with  prisms,  we  gene- 
rally find  that  the  internal  recti  muscles  are  abnormally  strong,  this 
preponderance  in  strength  extending  throughout  the  whole  field  of 
vision,  so  that  the  correct  position  of  the  visual  lines,  which  may  occur 
when  convex  glasses  are  interposed,  is  frequently  forced.  A  carefully 
performed  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle  is,  consequently, 
productive  of  very  &vourable  results.  By  advising  an  operation  for 
this  form  of  periodic  squint,  I  do  not  propose  to  set  aside  the  use  of 
convex  glasses  for  the  treatment  of  the  hypermetropia ;  I  only  think  it 
beneficial  to  balance  the  strength  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  and  to 
restore  their  normal  equilibrium,  for  this  vnU  be  accompanied  by 
increased  faciliiy  and  comfort  in  the  use  of  the  eyes,  particularly  for 
prolonged  work  at  near  objects.  Whether  or  not  both  eyes  will  require 
to  be  operated  on,  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  squint,  and  the 
relative  strength  of  the  internal  recti  muscles. 

I  believe  that  the  best  treatment  for  this  form  of  periodic  squint 
consists  in  a  careful  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus,  with  subsequent 
neutralization  of  the  hypermetropia  by  means  of  convex  glasses.  In 
some  cases,  the  question  may,  however,  arise,  whether,  by  operating 
upon  the  periodic  squint,  we  may  not  only  free  the  patient  from  the 
deformity,  but  also  obviate  the  necessity  for  spectacles ;  for,  after  the 
operation,  the  increased  exertion  of  the  accommodation  in  reading,  etc, 
will  be  unaccompanied  by  a  squint.  This  question  arises  chiefly  with 
ladies,  who  desire  not  only  to  be  freed  from  the  squint,  but  also  frx>m 
the  necessity  of  wearing  spectacles. 

Dr.  John  Green*  strongly  recommends  m  the  periodic  convergent 
hypermetropic  strabismus  in  young  children,  the  periodic  instillation  of 
atropine  until  the  accommodation  is  completely  paralysed,  which  leads 
to  the  speedy  abandonment  of  the  habit  of  squinting,  and  then  gfiving 
them  suitable  convex  glasses. 

The  periodic  squint  which  occurs  in  the  short-sighted,  generally 
only  shows  itself  when  the  object  is  removed  beyond  the  range  of 
accommodation.  As  this  squint  disappears  as  soon  as  the  myopia  is 
neutralized  by  the  proper  concave  glasses,  it  might  appear  unnecessary 
to  have  recourse  to  an  operation,  but  we  yet  find  that  this  greatly 
*  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Sodetj,*'  1870  and  1871. 
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&cilitate8  the  contmned  use  of  the  eyes  for  near  objects.  On  exelading 
the  affected  eye  from  the  act  of  vision  by  shading  it  with  our  hand, 
we  observe  that  it  then  moves  inwards,  even  although  the  object  is  held 
within  its  range  of  accommodation ;  its  fixation  was,  therefore,  forced. 
On  testing  sach  cases  with  prismatic  glasses,  the  internal  rectus  muscle 
is  generally  found  to  be  abnormally  strong.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  weaken  it,  and  thus  restore  the  equilibrium,  so  that  the  strength  of 
the  different  muscles  of  the  eyeball  may  be  evenly  balanced.  But  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  we  do  not  produce  too  great  an  effect,  and 
render  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  for  near  objects  impossible. 
Hence  the  power  of  convergence  for  a  very  near  point  (3"  to  4")  must 
always  be  carefully  and  accurately  tested,  and  if  it  is  found  that  it 
is  only  produced  with  difficulty,  the  effect  of  the  operation  must  be 
at  once  diminished  by  a  conjunctival  suture.  In  order  that  we  may 
not  be  misled  by  the  temporary  insufficiency  of  the  divided  muscle, 
which  afterwards  partly  disappears  again.  Von  Graefe  recommends  that 
the  point  of  fixation  (both  for  near  and  distant  objects)  should  not 
lie  in  the  median  line,  but  towards  the  temporal  side  of  the  operated 
eye.  For  in  this  position,  the  temporary  insufficiency  of  the  internal 
rectus  will  come  less  into  play,  and  the  temporary  result  will  cor- 
respond more  closely  to  the  permanent. 

In  slight  cases  of  this  form  of  periodic  squint,  it  may  suffice  to  give 
the  patient  concave  glasses,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  hold  the  object 
(book,  etc.)  at  a  greater  distance.  Or,  again,  we  may  combine  the 
concave  glasses  with  abducting  prisms. 

Operation  for  the  cure  of  Diplopia, — ^We  are  sometimes  called  upon  to 
operate  for  the  cure  of  diplopia,  the  deviation  of  the  visual  line  being, 
at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  hardly  perceptible.  These  form  the  most 
difficult  and  intricate  cases,  for  here  less  depends  upon  mere  manual 
dexterity  than  upon  a  complete  mastery  of  the  theoretical  portion  of 
the  subject,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball,  and  their  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  vertical  meridian, 
etc.  Having  already  explained  these  subjects,  I  shall  only  mention 
the  chief  points  to  be  considered  in  the  treatment.  We  must,  in 
the  first  place,  ascertain  in  what  directions  prisms  have  to  be  turned 
in  order  to  fuse  the  double  images,  and  whether  any  active  tendency 
exists  to  unite  the  images  if  they  are  closely  approximated.  We  find 
that  certain  kinds  of  double  images  are  far  more  difficult  to  unite  than 
others.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  fuse  images  which  are  of  a  different 
height,  except,  indeed,  this  difference  be  of  the  very  slightest,  equalling 
a  prism  of  1° — 2°.  Crossed  double  images  again,  are  more  difficult 
to  unite  than  homonymous.  If  the  double  images  show  a  difference  in 
height,  we  must  first  endeavour  to  remedy  this  by  an  operation,  and 
then,  when  this  is  cured,  the  patient  may  be  able  to  fuse  them  if  they 
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are  sofficientlj  oloee  to  each  other.  Should  they  be  crossed,  we  must 
change  them  into  homonymous,  and  approximate  them  dosely  to  each 
other,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  united. 

Secondary  Strahismus  after  Paralysis  of  the  Oppoti>eni  Musde, — 
Our  treatment  must  vary  with  the  amoimt  of  immobility  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  paralysed  muscle.  Let  us  assume  that,  after  a  paralysis  of 
the  abductor,  the  immobility  outwards  amoimts  to  from  1  to  1^  line, 
but  that  there  is  no  deviation  inwards,  so  that  the  diplopia  only  extends 
up  to  the  middle  line,  or  but  slightly  into  the  opposite  half  of  the  field 
of  vision.  In  such  cases,  a  simple  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  will 
generally  8u£Eu>e.  If  the  immobility  exceeds  I  or  I^  line,  ranging 
between  this  and  2  or  2^  lines,  a  simple  tenotomy  will  not  suffice,  and 
we  must  then  bring  forward  the  insertion  of  the  paralysed  muscle 
(operation  of  ''  re-a^justment "),  and  combine  with  this  a  tenotomy  of 
the  opponent  and  a  suture.  If  the  want  of  mobility  in  the  direction 
of  the  paralysed  muscle  exceeds  2^  lines,  we  must  bring  forward  the 
paralysed  muscle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  divide  its  opponent.  Our 
object  in  bringing  forward  the  insertion  of  the  paralysed  muscle  is  to 
afford  it  an  increased  amount  of  power  over  the  eyeball ;  for  the  more 
anterior  its  insertion  the  greater  its  power.  This  operation  of  re* 
adjustment,  as  it  is  called,  is  also  to  be  performed  in  those  cases  of 
secondary  strabismus  which  sometimes  follow  tenotomy  of  the  oppo- 
nent muscle.  I  also  do  it  in  cases  of  considerable  divergent  strabismus, 
where  tenotomy  of  the  two  external  recti  would  prove  insufficient. 

I  now  generally  perform  the  operation  of  re-adjustment  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — ^Let  us  suppose  that  the  insertion  of  the  internal 
rectus  is  to  be  brought  forward  accompanied  by  tenotomy  of  the  ex- 
temal  rectus.  I  commence  by  making,  with  the  blunt-pointed  strabis- 
mus scissors,  a  vertical  incision  in  the  conjunctiva  about  1^ — 2  lines 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  cornea  and  extending  somewhat  beyond  its 
upper  and  lower  margin ;  this  incision  must  not  be  made  too  close  to 
the  cornea,  otherwise  the  portion  of  conjunctiva  left  standing  next  the 
cornea  will  not  be  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  strong  firm  sutures 
being  passed  through  it.  In  the  next  place,  all  the  parts  covering  the 
inner  side  of  the  globe  (conjunctiva,  subcoi^'unctival  tissue,  capsule  of 
Tenon,  and  the  internal  rectus  muscle)  are  to  be  dissected  off*  with  the 
scissors  quite  close  to  the  sclerotic.  This  dissection  should  reach  to 
the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  and  when  the  flap  thus  formed,  containing 
the  muscle  and  portion  of  capsule  appertaining  to  it,  has  been  rendered 
fi^y  moveable,  it  is  to  be  pulled  well  forward  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  if  there  appears  to  be  rather  too  much  conjunctiva,  a  portion  of 
this  is  to  be  snipped  ofi^  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  away  too 
much  or  any  portion  of  the  muscle.  I  next  pass  5  curved  needles 
through  the  flap  of  coi\junctiva  left  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea ; 
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the  3  central  needles  are  veiy  small  and  carry  fine  silk,  the  2  lateral 
ones  are  larger  and  armed  with  very  strong  silk.  The  central  suture 
is  to  be  opposite  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  the  next  two  nearer  the 
upper  and  lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  the  two  strong  lateral  ones 
are  to  lie  above  and  below  the  cornea,  and  embrace  a  good-sized  piece 
of  conjunctiTa.  For  these  two  sutures  are  of  special  importance,  as  the 
chief  pull  upon  the  muscle,  etc.,  is  to  be  made  by  them,  and  they  thus 
take  off  most  of  the  strain  from  the  smaller  central  sutures,  which  are 
otherwise  very  apt  to  give  way.  The  sutures  are  then  to  be  passed 
(yery  &kr  back)  through  the  flap  raised  at  the  inner  side  of  the  eye  and  at 
points  exactly  opposite  to  those  in  the  corneal  flap,  and  firmly  tied.  I 
tie  the  lateral  first,  and  then  the  central  ones,  for  in  this  way  we  greatly 
diminish  the  strain  upon  the  latter,  and  there  is  less  chance  of  their 
breaking.  I  next  proceed  to  the  division  of  the  external  rectus,  but 
before  doing  so,  I  pass  a  curved  needle,  carrying  a  strong  silk  thread, 
beneath  a  broad  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  midway  between  the  inser- 
tion of  the  external  rectus  and  the  cornea,  but  I  do  not  tie  the  suture 
until  the  tendon  has  been  divided,  otherwise  it  puckers  up  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  renders  the  tenotomy  more  diflficult.  The  eyeball  is  finally 
rolled  far  inwards  by  means  of  this  suture,  the  ends  of  which  are  to  be 
firmly  fixed  by  strips  of  plaister  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

In  bringing  forward  the  internal  rectus,  some  operators  draw  forth 
the  muscle  somewhat  and  pass  the  stitches  through  it.  Schweigger 
recommends  a  flat  tenotomy  hook  to  be  passed  beneath  the  insertion  of 
the  muscle,  and  then  behind  the  hook  a  suture,  with  a  needle  at  each 
end ;  the  tendon  is  next  divided,  and  the  muscle  can  then  be  easily  drawn 
forward  by  the  suture.  As  there  is  generally  considerable  reaction 
after  this  operation,  cold  compresses  should  be  applied  for  the  first  day 
or  two.  The  suture  by  which  the  eyeball  is  pulled  in  should  be  removed 
at  the  end  of  48  or  72  hours,  but  iiose  which  keep  the  internal  rectus 
in  position  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  8 — 10  days,  if  possible. 


11.— MUSCULAR  ASTHENOPIA   (mSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE 
INTERNAL  RECTI  MUSCLES).* 

This  affection  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  is  characterized  by 
verv  marked  symptoms  of  asthenopia,  which  sometimes  prove  so 
irksome  and  harassing  to  the  patient  as  to  incapacitate  him  from 
reading,  etc.  Such  patients  complain  that  after  they  have  been 
working  or  reading  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  eyes  become  hot 
and  uncomfortable,  the  print  grows  dim,  the  letters  become  confused 

•  For  fuller  information  upon  this  subject  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Von 
Graefe'a  articles,  "  A  f.  O.,"  Tiii,  2,  and  "  Kl.  Monatsbl.,"  1809,  p.  226. 
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and  nm  into,  or  oyerlap,  each  other.  This  is  generally  preceded  by  a 
feeling  of  tension  and  weight  in  the  eyes  and  over  the  brow,  and 
some  patients  distinctly  feel  how  the  one  eye  becomes  unsteady  and 
wavering  in  its  fixation,  and  then  moves  gradually  oatwards.  They 
often  also  anticipate  these  symptoms  by  closing  one  eye.  After  rest- 
ing for  a  short  time,  reading  may  be  resumed,  to  be,  however,  again 
interrupted  by  the  same  train  of  symptoms.  On  examining  the  eyes, 
we  find  that  they^look  normal,  that  the  acuity  of  vision  and  range  of 
accommodation  are  good,  but  that  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  considerable 
degree  of  myopia.  If  we  direct  the  patient  to  look  steadily  with  both 
eyes  at  an  object  (a  pencil,  or  our  finger),  and  gradually  approximate 
this  to  the  eye,  we  find  that  when  the  object  is  brought  to  about  6" 
from  the  patient,  the  one  eye  becomes  imsteady  and  wavering  in  its 
fixation,  and  then  either  gradually  and  slowly,  or  suddenly  and  spas- 
modically, deviates  outwards.  The  same  deviation  occurs  (even  per- 
haps if  the  object  is  some  feet  distant)  when  we  cover  one  eye  with 
our  hand  or  a  slip  of  ground  glass,  so  as  to  exclude  it  from  participa- 
tion in  binocular  vision.  Such  a  deviation  will  likewise  manifest  itself, 
if  a  prism  is  held  with  its  base  upwards  or  downwards  so  as  to  produce 
diplopia,  for  the  double  images  cannot  be  fused  into  one,  as  the  eyes 
are  unable  to  unite  double  images  which  show  any,  but  the  very 
slightest,  difference  in  height.  This  is  a  much  more  delicate  test  than 
that  of  covering  one  eye  with  our  hand,  for  it  will  enable  us  to  detect 
degrees  of  deviation  of  the  visual  lines,  which  are  too  slight  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  eye.  But  in  many  instances  of  muscular  asthenopia  we 
find  that,  although  a  prism  with  its  base  turned  upwards  or  down- 
wards does  not  produce  divergence  at  a  distance,  yet  that  the  external 
rectus  is  able  to  overcome  a  prism  of  10**,  14°,  18®,  for  distance.  This 
power  (facultative  divergence),  as  Von  Graefe  points  out,  is  much  in- 
creased if  the  patient  is  ordered  to  wear  an  abducting  prism  for  a  day 
or  two  before  the  final  trial  is  made. 

We  find  that  the  normal  eye  is  generally  able  to  overcome  a  prism 
of  from  20®  to  80°  with  its  base  turned  outwards,  and  one  of  6°  or  8° 
with  its  base  turned  inwards.  This  is  owing  to  the  feict  that  the 
internal  rectus  is  much  stronger  and  more  exercised  than  the  external. 
But  very  few  persons  can  overcome  more  than  a  prism  of  V  or  2°  with 
its  base  turned  upwards  or  downwards.  In  consequence  of  this,  diplopia 
will,  therefore,  be  produced,  the  visual  impulse  will  be  annulled,  and 
the  eye  yield  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  strongest  muscle. 
In  the  normal  eye  the  muscles  are  equally  balanced,  and  the  double 
images  will  only  show  a  difference  in  height,  standing  straight  one 
above  the  other.  But  if  either  the  internal  or  external  rectus  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  normal  standard  of  strength,  the  double  images  will 
no^  only  show  a  difference  in  height,  but  also  a  lateral  difference.    If 
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the  internal  rectus  is  insnfficient,  the  eye  will  move  outwards  when  a 
prism  is  held  with  its  base  upwards  or  downwards,  and  there  will, 
consequently,  be  not  only  a  difference  in  the  height  of  the  double 
images,  but  they  will  also  be  crossed,  on  account  of  the  divergent 
squint.  We  may  then  easily  express  the  degree  of  insufficiency  by  the 
degree  of  the  prism  (base  turned  inwards)  which  is  required  to  bring 
the  double  images  one  above  the  other.  In  judging  of  the  presence  of 
insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  muscles,  we  must  not  be  guided  by 
the  position  of  the  binocular  near  point,  for  youthful  myopes  may  be 
able  to  converge  for  even  2i  inches,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  consider- 
able disturbance  in  the  lateral  equilibrium  of  the  eyes.  Hence  Yon* 
Graefe*  insists  upon  the  importance  of  carefolly  estimating  the  lateral 
equilibrium  of  the  muscles  at  the  distance  at  which  the  patient 
generally  reads  or  writes,  this  being  best  done  in  the  following 
manner : — A  dot  is  drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  is  bisected  by  a  very 
fine  vertical  line  (Fig.  102).  This  paper  is  placed  at  the  usual  distance 
of  reading  or  writing,  and  the  patient  is  directed  to  regard  the  dot  with 
both  eyes.  A  prism  of  14"  (with  its  base  upwards)  is  then  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  one  eye.  This  will  at  once  produce  diplopia,  and  the 
image  of  the  eye  before  which  the  prism  is  held  will  be 
beneath  that  of  the  other  eye.  If  the  eyes  are  normal,  ^' 
the  double  images  will  only  show  a  difference  in  height,  but 
not  any  lateral  difference;  they  will  lie  straight  above  one 
another.  But  if  the  internal  rectus  is  insufficient,  the  eye 
moves  outwards,  and  consequently  the  double  images  will  not 
only  show  a  difference  in  height,  but  also  a  lateral  difference, 
and  they  will  be  crossed.  We  next  try  what  prism  (with  its 
base  inwards)  is  required  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  this  devia- 
tion, and  bring  the  images  straight  above  each  other.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  images  are  crossed  or  homony- 
mous, we  place  a  slip  of  red  glass  before  the  other  eye,  and 
this  will  enable  us  at  once  to  distinguish  which  image  belongs 
to  the  right  and  which  to  the  left  eye.  Von  Graefe  points  out 
that  if  the  line  is  not  very  thin  and  the  dot  sufficiently  large, 
the  patient  may  bring  the  linear  double  images  into  one, 
which  of  course  entirely  deceives  us  as  to  the  dynamic  equili- 
brium of  the  muscles.  We  may  know,  however,  that  this  endeavour 
at  fusion  of  the  double  images  has  occurred,  if  the  slightest  lateral  turn 
of  the  vertical  prism  does  not  at  once  produce  a  corresponding  hori- 
zontal deviation  of  the  double  images.  We  must  next  test  the  degree 
of  the  disturbance  in  the  lateral  equilibiium  a  little  further  off,  and 
finally  at  a  distance,  a  lighted  candle  forming  the  best  object.  You 
Graefe,  however,  strongly  insists  upon  the  fact  that  the  absence  ot 
•  "  Kl.  Monatsbl.,"  1869,  p.  247. 
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dynamic  diven^genoe  for  distance  (or  even  the  presence  of  a  certain 
degree  of  dynamic  conyergence)  does  not  contra-indicaie  the  neoeBsiiy 
for  an  operation.* 

We  mnst  next  ascertain  the  power  of  abdndaon  (&caltatiTe  diver- 
gence) for  distance,  Le^  we  must  find  the  strongest  prism  (with  its 
base  tamed  inwards)  which  the  patient  can  oyercoma  by  a  yolnntary 
exertion  of  the  external  rectus,  when  the  object  is  placed  at  a  distance 
of  8 — 10  feet.  In  testing  this,  the  object  must  not  be  held  in  the  hori- 
lontal  yisnal  plane,  but  about  20°  below  it.  A  prism  of  18^  (with  its 
base  tamed  inwards)  should  be  placed  before  one  eye,  and  the  candle 
be  then  gradually  removed  from  the  eye,  until  homonymous  douUe 
images  appear ;  the  furthest  point  at  which  single  vision  can  be  main- 
tained for  a  few  minutes  being  noted,  for  a  mere  momentary  fusion 
should  not  suffice.  If  the  power  of  abduction  is  veiy  slight  compared 
with  the  disturbance  of  the  lateral  equilibrium  at  a  short  distance,  an 
abducting  prism  (the  strength  divided  between  the  two  eyes)  should  be 
worn  in  spectacles  for  a  few  days,  which  will  soon  gp-eatly  increase  the 
power  of  abduction.  In  these  experiments  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  prisms  are  held  quite  horixontal,  for  any  difierence  in  height 
renders  their  voluntary  fusion  extremely  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 
Yon  Graefe  points  out  the  importance  of  detecting  and  correcting  the 
little  differences  in  the  height  of  the  double  images  which  sometimes 
exist  in  these  cases,  and  which  should  always  be  suspected  if  the  power 
of  abduction  is  very  small,  for  it  will  be  found  that  when  these  differ- 
ences in  height  are  equalized  by  a  suitable  prism,  the  power  of  ab- 
duction is  generally  often  very  greatly  increased.  We  must  also  be 
upon  our  guard  that  the  patient  does  not  suppress  (exclude)  the  one 
image,  for  in  this  way  he  may  apparently  overcome  excessively  strong 
prisms,  and  his  single  vision  may  altogether  mislead  us  as  to  the 
necessity  and  extent  of  an  operation.  Hence  it  is  of  much  importance 
to  ascertain  in  all  cases  whether  or  not  the  patient  excludes.  If  the 
one  eye  is  not  excluded,  we  find  that  each  remains  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  object  when  the  other  is  covered. 

Having  ascertained  the  strength  of  the  external  recti  muscles  of 
each  eye,  we  may  next  test  that  of  the  internal  recti,  by  finding  the 
strongest  prism  which  they  can  overcome  by  voluntary  convergence. 

Insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
cases  of  considerable  myopia.  The  reason  of  this  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood, if  we  remember  that  a  person  with  a  myopia  of  •)-  would  have 
to  hold  any  small  object  (a  book,  etc.)  at  a  distance  of  about  5".  This, 
however,  necessitates  a  considerable  degree  of  convergence  of  the  visual 
lines,  and  great  exertion  of  the  internal  recti  muscles.  After  a  time 
the  latter  become  fatigued,  symptoms  of  asthenopia  arise,  and  if  the 
•  "  m.  Monatsbl.,"  1869,  260. 
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work  is  persisted  in^  one  eye  deviates  outwards.  But  a  temporary 
insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  may  also  be  produced  by  severe  con- 
stitutional diseases,  which  greatly  weaken  the  system  (such  as  fevers, 
diphtheria,  etc.),  but  it  disappears  when  the  patient  has  regained  his 
strength.  It  may  also  co-exist  with  hypermetropia,  and  its  presence 
should  always  be  suspected,  if  the  symptoms  of  asthenopia  persist  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  convex  lenses. 

The  disease  may  be  treated  in  various  ways,  according  as  our  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  alleviate  the  asthenopia,  or  to  cure  it.  It  may  be 
alleviated  by  the  use  of  concave  glasses  for  reading  and  working,  so 
that  the  patient  can  hold  the  object  at  a  distance  of  12"  or  14",  and 
thus  require  a  much  less  degree  of  convergence.  Moreover,  the  use  of 
prisms  with  their  base  turned  inwards  will  relieve  the  internal  recti, 
but  the  fear  is  that,  from  want  of  sufficient  exercise,  those  muscles 
should,  after  a  time,  become  still  weaker.  This  mode  of  using  prisms 
is  only  indicated  in  the  sHghter  cases  of  insufficiency,  or  if  there  is  only 
a  very  limited  power  of  abduction  for  distance,  so  that  there  is  a  risk 
of  producing  convergent  squint  by  a  tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus. 
These  prisms  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  concave 


Again,  the  internal  recti  may  be  strengthened  by  frequent  exercises 
with  prisms  (whose  base  is  turned  outwards).  The  object  (a  lighted 
candle,  white  wand,  etc.)  is  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8  feet, 
and  a  prism  with  its  base  outwards,  should  be  held  before  one  eye. 
Crossed  diplopia  will  be  produced,  and  in  order  to  overcome  this  the 
patient  will  voluntarily  squint  inwards.  The  strength  of  the  prisms 
may  be  gradually  increased,  but  should  not  be  too  strong  at  ^t, 
otherwise  the  internal  rectus  will  be  weakened  by  over-exertion.  If 
the  patient  is  short-sighted,  he  should  wear  concave  glasses  when  he 
is  looking  at  the  object.  This  plan  of  treatment,  however,  requires 
much  patience  and  accuracy,  and  generally  soon  proves  irksome  to  the 
patient.     Galvanisation  of  the  internal  rectus  may  also  be  tried. 

The  best  mode  of  treatment  consists  in  the  division  of  the  external 
rectus,  for  we  thus  indirectly  strengthen  the  internal  rectus,  which  will 
have  a  less  resistance  to  overcome.  In  a  myopia  of  -f,  our  chief  object 
must  be  to  enable  the  patient  to  converge  easily,  and  for  some  time, 
for  a  distance  of  about  4^",  as  he  will  hold  the  print,  or  his  work  at 
about  b\"  or  6".  But  besides  this,  the  operation  has  the  great  and 
important  advantage  of  materially  arresting  the  progress  of  the  myopia 
(Graefe).  For  this  progress  is  much  accelerated  by  the  continued  effort 
of  convergence  which  a  patient  affected  with  insufficiency  of  the  internal 
recti  is  obliged  to  make. 

But  great  care  and  circumspection  are  required  in  accurately  appor- 
tioning the  extent  of  the  operation  to  the  degree  of  the  disturbance  in 
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the  lateral  equQibriuixL  For  if  the  effect  of  the  tenotomy  is  exoessiTe,  a 
convergent  sqnint — ^with  most  annojing*  diplopia — ^will  be  prodnoed  for 
distance,  which  will  be  very  awkward,  for  if  the  internal  rectns  be 
then  divided  to  remedy  this  convergence,  tbe  former  insufficiency  for 
reading,  ete^  will  be  reproduced.  To  guard  against  such  unfortunate 
results,  the  preliminary  examination  as  to  the  power  of  abduction  for 
distance  must  be  very  carefully  made,  and  the  extent  of  the  operation  be 
entirely  apportioned  te  this,  and  the  after  treatoent  must  also  be  sedu- 
lously attended  to.  Thus  Yon  Chraefe  lays  it  down  as  a  g^eral  rule, 
that  if  a  prism  of  from  15° — 18**  can  be  overcome  for  distance  by  hucnX- 
tative  divergence,  a  simple  tenotomy  should  be  performed.  If  the 
strength  of  the  prism  is  less  than  14°,  the  effect  of  the  operation  must 
be  more  or  less  diminished  by  the  application  of  a  conjunctival  suture ; 
the  latter  including  the  more  conjunctiva,  and  being  tied  the  titter, 
the  greater  the  effect  that  we  desire.  As  a  rule,  the  operation  is  not 
to  be  recommended  if  only  a  lees  prism  than  8°  can  be  overcome.  But 
if,  in  a  case  where  one  of  12*"  or  14**  can  be  overcome,  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  divide  the  operation  between  the  two  eyes  in  order  to  gain  a 
very  symmetrical  effisct,  a  very  broad  piece  (2|'" — 3"')  of  conjunctiva 
towards  the  outer  canthus  must  be  included  in  ihe  suture,  and  the  latter 
very  firmly  tied.  If  the  abductive  power  exceeds  a  prism  of  18^,  the 
operation  should,  as  a  rule,  be  divided  between  the  two  eyes ;  but  if 
from  some  reason  this  is  not  desirable,  the  effect  of  the  tenotomy  may 
be  increased  by  applying  a  subconjunctival  suture  at  the  opposite 
(inner)  side  of  the  eyeball  (as  recommended  for  severe  cases  of  con- 
vergent squint,  p.  664,  note),  and  thus  rolling  the  eye  inwards. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  chloroform  narcosis, 
we  must  carefrdly  test  the  effect  of  the  operation,  and  ascertain  whether 
or  not  we  have  obtained  perfect  lateral  eqxdlibrium  for  distance.  In 
order,  however,  to  avoid  being  misled  by  a  temporary  insufficiency  of 
the  operated  muscle,  we  must  not  hold  the  object  (which  is  to  be  about 
10'  off)  in  the  median  line,  but  about  16°  to  the  side  of  the  hedthy  eye, 
and  as  much  below  the  horizontal  meridian.  A  prism  with  ite  base 
turned  downwards  is  to  be  held  before  one  eye,  and  the  double  images 
should  lie  straight  above  one  another  if  there  is  perfect  lateral  equili- 
brium, which  should  exist  directly  after  the  operation.  Only  in  certain 
instances  (according  to  Von  Graefe)  may  we  allow  slight  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Thus,  if  the  case  is  just  on  the  verge  of  being  suiteble  for 
an  operation  (i.e.,  if  the  abduction  power  =  a  prism  of  8**  or  9°),  a 
very  slight  divergence  of  a  prism  of  1**  or  2°  may  be  permitted.  Dy- 
namic convergence  of  8**  must  be  considered  excessive^  and  must  be  cor- 
rected by  a  suture.  If  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  to  be  increased,  the 
suture  may  be  relaxed  or  removed ;  if  it  is  to  be  diminished,  the  suture 
must  be  applied,  or  made  to  include  more  conjunctiva,  or  drawn  tighter. 
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Now  although  a  proper  examination  in  this  position  will  present  any 
convergent  strabismus  and  diplopia  in  the  median  line,  it  does  not  guard 
OS  against  the  occorrence  of  diplopia  towards  the  temporal  side. 
Henoe  we  must  also  test  the  defect  of  the  absolute  mobility  of  the  eye 
towards  the  side  of  the  divided  muscle,  and  such  a  defect  should  not 
exceed  2^'" — 3'",  if  the  power  of  abduction  equalled  a  prism  of  14^ ; 
or  H'"  if  the  latter  was  but  slight  (Graefe). 

Six  or  eight  hours  after  the  operation  there  is  generally  some 
increase  in  the  effect,  so  that  there  may  be  in  the  median  line  a  dynamic 
convergence  equalling  at  10'  a  prism  of  8° — 16®,  the  homonymous  diplo- 
pia commencing  beyond  3' — i'.  Bat  this  need  not  alarm  us  if  we  have 
accurately  tested  the  lateral  equilibrium  and  the  extent  of  the  want  of 
mobility  directly  after  the  operation.  This  increase  in  the  effect  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  tension  of  the  conjunctiva  by  the  blood  effusion.  If 
the  increase  is,  however,  too  considerable,  the  effect  of  the  tenotomy 
must  be  limited  by  a  fresh  suture. 

The  suture  should  remain  in  for  about  two  days.  If,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  found  to  be  considerably  too 
great,  the  wound  in  the  conjunctiva  must  be  re-opened,  the  slight 
adhesions  formed  by  the  tendon  gently  separated  with  the  squint-hook 
and  a  suture  applied.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  increase  of  the  effect 
is  desired,  the  patient  should  be  suppHed  with  a  pair  of  strabismus 
spectacles,  which  are  so  constructed  that  the  half  of  each  glass  Vhich 
corresponds  to  the  operated  eye  is  covered  with  court-plaister  or  paper, 
so  that  he  is  obliged  to  look  considerably  to  the  other  side,  which  of 
course  puts  the  divided  muscle  more  on  the  stretch,  and  thus  increases 
the  effect  of  the  tenotomy.  Yon  Graefe,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
deem  it  advisable  that  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  look  towards 
the  affected  side  during  the  first  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  diminish, 
ing  the  effect ;  this  is  only  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 
week. 

If  it  is  subsequently,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks,  found  desir- 
able to  increase  the  effect,  the  patient  should  be  ftimished  for  distance 
with  the  proper  concave  glasses,  combined  with  adducting  prisms  (the 
base  turned  outwards)  so  as  to  practise  and  strengthen  the  internal 
recti  muscles. 

In  settling  the  question  as  to  which  eye  should  be  selected  for  ope- 
ration, we  must  be  chiefly  guided  by  the  &hct  whether  or  not  one  and  the 
same  eye  always  deviates  outwards  when  the  object  is  approximated, 
which  will  become  especially  apparent  if  the  object  is  held  above  the  hori- 
zontal meridian.  If  so,  this  should  be  selected.  If  the  deviation  alternates, 
we  must  try  the  power  of  abduction  for  distance,  and  operate  upon  the 
eye  which  has  the  greatest  power  of  facultative  divergence.  If  here, 
again,  the  power  is  equally  balanced,  the  eye  should  be  selected  whose 
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acuity  of  Tiaion  is  the  worst  (Graefe).  If  the  ^Mmltative  divBrgenee  is 
so  great  that  a  stronger  prism  than  18°  or  20°  can  be  overcome,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  divide  the  operation  between  the  two  eyes.  Bnt  this 
demands  the  greatest  care,  and  should  never  be  done  at  the  one  sitting. 
First  the  one  eye  must  be  operated  upon,  and  then,  after  two  or  three 
weeks,  when  the  final  result  of  the  tenotomy  is  apparent,  the  operation 
must  be  performed  upon  the  other ;  special  care  and  attention  being 
paid  to  the  preliminary  and  subsequent  examinations  as  to  the  power  of 
abduction,  etc. 

When  the  insufficiency  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  the  power  of 
abduction  very  slight,  we  must  give  the  patient  (if  myopic)  concave 
spectacles  for  reading,  combined  with  the  proper  abducting  prisms 
(base  turned  inwards)  ;  adducting  prisms  being  worn  for  distance  so  as 
to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  internal  recti  muscles. 
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Chapter  XV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 


1.— DISEASES  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  GLAND. 

Inflamvmatum  of  the  lachrymaZ  gland  (JDobcryo^oideniUs)  is  generally 
chronic  in  character,  and  gives  rise  to  a  more  or  less  considerable,  firm, 
nodulated,  immoveable  swelling  at  the  upper  and  outer  margin  of  the 
orbit.  The  upper  portion  of  the  tumour  disappears  beneath  the  edge  of 
the  orbit,  but  can  be  readily  followed  if  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  is 
inserted  beneath  the  upper  and  outer  orbital  ridge.  The  skin  is  move- 
able over  the  tumour,  and  the  upper  eyelid  is  somewhat  reddened  and 
pufl^,  sometimes,  indeed,  the  redness  and  swelling  may  be  very  con- 
siderable, so  that  the  upper  eyelid  hangs  down  in  a  thick,  massive  fold 
over  the  lower.  The  conjunctiva  is  somewhat  injected  and  swollen, 
especially  at  the  retro-tarsal  fold,  and  there  may  also  be  considerable 
chemosis.  As  a  rule,  the  swelling  is  but  slightly  painful,  either  spon- 
taneously, or  to  the  touch ;  but  if  the  inflammation  is  very  acute,  the 
pain  may  be  severe,  and  extend  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
£Eice  and  head.  If  the  swelling  acquires  any  considerable  size,  the  eye- 
ball will  be  displaced  downwards  and  inwards,  and  its  movements  be 
impaired  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  inflammation  generally  runs 
a  very  chronic  and  protracted  course,  the  swelling  either  gradually 
undergoing  absorption,  or  chronic  suppuration  occurring.  But  if  the 
tumour  is  so  large  as  to  displace  the  eyeball,  or  to  impair  its  mobility, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  it.  Sometimes  both  lachrymal  glands* 
become  simultaneously  inflamed,  giving  rise  to  a  symmetrical  swelling  at 
the  upper  and  outer  edge  of  each  orbit.  In  rarer  instances,  the  inflam- 
mation assumes  an  acute  and  sthenic  character,  there  being  great  heat, 
redness,  and  swelling  of  the  part,  with  perhaps  a  rapid  formation  of 
pus,  so  that  the  disease  assumes  all  the  appearance  of  an  acute  abscess. 
The  latter  points,  the  skin  gives  way,  and  there  is  an  escape  of  pus, 
which  may  continue  to  ooze  out  for  some  length  of  time ;  subsequently 

•  Vide  Haynes  Walton,  "  Med.  Times  and  Gaiette,"  1854,  p.  317  j  and  Homer, 
"  KL  MonatebL,**  1866,  p.  267. 
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the  openinf]^  closes,  the  inflammatory  products  become  absorbed,  and 
the  swelling  gradually  disappears.  Sometimes,  however,  the  aperture 
remains  patent,  and  a  minute  fistulous  opening  is  established,  through 
which  the  tears  ooze  forth.  The  fistula  may  also  occur  in  chronic  sup- 
puration of  the  gland,  being  situated  either  on  the  external  skin  or  on 
the  conjunctival  surface.  Such  fistulsB  prove  extremely  obstinate  and 
intractable  in  the  treatment,  and  if  the  aperture  should  become  acci- 
dentally stopped  up,  severe  inflammatory  symptoms  may  supervene. 

Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  may  be  due  to  cold,  or  to  a  trau- 
matic origin.  It  may  also  supervene  upon  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  or  cornea.  Yon  Graefe  mentions  cases  in  which  chronic 
swelling  and  congestion  of  the  gland  were  produced  by  the  protracted 
use  of  a  compress  bandage,  the  retention  of  the  tears  in  the  gland 
probably  exciting  irritation. 

In  chronic  dacryo-adenitis  we  may  endeavour  to  produce  absorption 
of  the  inflammatory  products  by  the  local  appHcation  of  ointments  con- 
taining iodide  of  potassium,  iodine,  or  mercury ;  or  by  painting  tincture 
of  iodine  over  the  part.  In  the  acute  form,  hot  cataplasms  and  leeches 
should  be  applied,  and  if  suppuration  threatens,  a  free  incision  should 
be  made  into  the  swelling.  The  same  is  to  be  done  if  pus  is  formed  in 
chronic  cases. 

Simple  hypertrophy  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  a  rare  afiection,  and 
may  occasionally  be  somewhat  difficult  to  diagnose  with  certainty.  It 
may  ensue  upon  repeated  inflammatory  attacks,  or  occur  spontaneously, 
and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  children ;  indeed  it  may  even  be 
congenital.  This  condition  is  particularly  characterized  by  the  extreme 
slowness  with  which  the  swelling  increases  in  size,  and  the  absence  of 
all  redness,  pain,  or  other  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  tumour  is 
circumscribed,  more  or  less  firm,  elastic,  and  nodulated,  and  may  in 
time  acquire  so  considerable  a  size,  as  to  displace  the  eyeball  and  cur- 
tail its  movements.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  disperse  it  by  the 
application  of  iodine,  mercurial  ointment,  etc. ;  but  these  remedies 
generally  prove  unavailing  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  operative 
interference. 

Cysts  of  the  lachrymal  gland*  (Dacryops)  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  present  the  appearance  of  a  little  tumour,  varying  in  size 
from  a  small  bean  to  a  hazel  nut,  in  the  upper  and  outer  portion  of  the 
upper  eyehd,  and  extending  back  beneath  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  If  at 
all  considerable  in  size,  it  is  at  once  observable  to  the  eye,  and  readily 
so  to  the  touch.     On  everting  the  lid,  there  is  noticed,  close  beneath 

*  Vide  a  yeiy  interestiiig  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Hulke,  "  B.  L.  O.  H. 
Rep.,"  1,  286. 
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the  oonjunotiva,  a  bluish-pink,  semi-transparent,  elastic,  and  somewhat 
flactoating  swelling,  consisting,  perhaps,  of  several  nodulated  segments 
of  varying  size.  It  springs  still  more  into  view,  if  the  lid  is  retracted 
and  pressed  in  a  downward  direction.  The  swelling,  moreover,  in- 
creases suddenly  and  markedly  in  size  if  the  patient  cries,  or  the 
secretion  of  tears  is  stimulated  by  the  application  of  some  irritant  to 
the  conjunctiva. 

The  cyst  is  generally  due  to  the  stoppage  of  one  or  more  of  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  gland,  so  that  the  tears  are  retained,  and  distend 
the  portion  of  the  duct  and  gland  above  the  point  at  which  the  obstruc- 
tion is  situated.  The  duct  is  sometimes,  however,  patent,  so  that  the 
tears  may  slowly  ooze  out,  and  the  cyst  be  emptied  by  pressure.* 
According  to  Schmidt,t  the  disease  is  sometimes  congenital.  The  best 
mode  of  treatment  is  to  establish  an  artificial  opening  on  the  inside  of 
the  conjunctiva,  so  that  a  free  exit  may  be  afforded  for  the  escape  of 
the  tears.  For  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  cyst  entire,  we 
shall  generally  fail,  as  its  wall  is  very  delicate,  and  the  tumour  is  very 
apt  to  recur.  Moreover,  there  is  much  fear  of  leaving  a  small,  fistulous 
opening,  which  may  prove  extremely  obstinate  and  intractable  in  the 
treatment.  De  Wecker  has,  however,  lately  recorded  a  successful  case  of 
removal  of  a  dacryops.  J  An  artificial  opening  of  sufficient  size  may  be 
gained  by  simply  making  a  linear  incision  of  from  IV"  to  2'"  in  extent, 
and  keeping  it  patent  by  passing  a  probe  every  day  along  its  edges, 
until  the  latter  have  become  cicatrized.  Or  again.  Yon  Graefe's§  plan 
may  be  adopted,  of  passing  a  fine,  threaded,  curved  needle  through  the 
aperture  of  the  duct  (if  this  is  patent)  and  carrying  it  along  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  cyst  to  a  distance  of  about  2'",  at  which  point  it  is 
to  be  again  brought  out,  so  that  a  bridge  of  the  anterior  cyst  wall  of 
about  2'"  in  extent  is  included  within  the  thread,  which  is  to  be  tied  in 
a  loose  loop.  The  intermediate  bridge  may  either  be  allowed  to  slough 
through,  or  may  be  divided  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  and  thus  an  arti- 
ficial opening  will  be  established,  through  which  the  lachrymal  secretion 
can  flow  off. 

Fistula  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  occasionally  observed,  and  may 
ensue  upon  dacryops  or  an  acute  or  chronic  abscess,  or  be  due  to  a 
traumatic  origin,  supervening  upon  some  injury  of  the  gland  or  some 
operation,  as  for  instance  the  opening  or  removal  of  a  cyst.  The  fistu- 
lous opening  is  generally  extremely  minute,  only  admitting  perhaps  the 
point  of  a  very  fine  bristle.  Through  this  little  aperture  the  tears  ooze 
slowly  forth,  and  their  quantity  increases  with  the  augmentation  of  the 
secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  during  any  mental  excitement,  or 

•  Vide  Von  Graefe,  "  A  f.  O.,"  yii,  2, 1. 

t  "  Lehre  Ton  den  Augenkrankheiten/'  1817. 

J  "  KL  Monatsbl.,"  1867,  p.  84.  §  "  A  f.  O.,"  yii,  2,  2. 
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irritation  of  the  eye  from  dust  or  wind,  astringent  applications,  etc. 
The  affection  often  proves  somewhat  obstinate  and  intractable.  The 
edges  of  the  fistulous  opening  may  be  touched  with  a  fine  point  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  after  the  edges  have  perhaps  been  first  pared ;  or  the 
obliteration  may  be  attempted  by  the  galvano-caustic  apparatus.  Again, 
we  may  succeed  in  occluding  it  by  freshening  the  edges  of  the  aperture, 
and  then  closing  it  with  a  fine  suture.  Sometimes,  however,  severe 
inflammatory  symptoms,  followed  by  the  formation  of  pus,  ensue  upon 
the  healing  or  blocking  up  of  the  fistulous  opening,  recurring  again 
and  again  with  great  severity.  Alfred  Graefe*  narrates  a  case  of  this 
kind,  in  which  he  was  finally  obliged  to  excise  the  lachrymal  gland,  in 
order  to  cure  the  disease  and  relieve  the  patient  of  this  constant  suffer- 
ing and  annoyance.  Mr.  Bowmanf  succeeded  in  curing  an  obstinate 
and  long-established  external  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  by  estab- 
lishing an  artificial  opening  on  the  conjunctival  sur&ce  by  a  small  seton, 
and  then  closing  the  external  aperture. 

Various  kinds  of  tumour  are  met  with  in  the  lachrymal  gland,  but 
by  far  ihe  most  frequent  are  those  of  a  sarcomatous  nature.  Whereas, 
cancer  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  is  probably  always  secondary, 
extending  from  the  neighbouring  tissues  to  the  gland.  Knapp^,  how- 
ever, reports  a  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lachrymal  gland  with 
carcinoma. 

Sometimes  the  secretions  of  the  gland  may  undergo  chalky  de- 
generation and  dacryoliths  be  formed. 

Extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  may  have  to  be  performed  for 
hypertrophy  or  chronic  inflammation  of  this  organ,  if  it  produces  much 
disfigurement  or  displacement  of  the  eyeball  It  has,  however,  been 
lately  strongly  recommended  as  a  cure  for  very  obstinate  and  severe 
cases  of  lachrymal  disease.  This  operation  has  been  particularly 
practised  by  Mr.  Zachariah  Laurence  for  the  latter  class  of  diseases, 
and  a  full  description  of  the  mode  of  operating  will  be  found  in  his 
paper  upon  the  subject.  §  The  patient  having  been  placed  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  the  surgeon  is  to  divide  with  a  scalpel  the 
skin,  muscle,  and  fascia  over  the  upper  and  outer  third  of  the  orbit,  to 
the  extent  of  about  an  inch,  so  as  freely  to  enter  the  orbit  at  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lachrymal  gland.  The  latter  may  easily  be  felt  with  the 
tip  of  the  little  finger  as  a  small,  hard  body.  If  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  finding  the  gland,  Mr.  Laurence  recommends  that  the  external  com- 
missure of  the  lids  should  be  at  once  divided  by  a  horizontal  incision, 
which  should  meet  the  outer  extremity  of  the  first.  Thus  a  triang^ular 
flap  will  be  formed  with  its  apex  outwards,  and  the  gland  can  be  more 
readily  reached.     The  latter  is  then  to  be  firmly  seised  with  a  sharp 

•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  Tui,  1,  279.  t  "  R.  L  O.  H.  Rep.,"  1,  288. 

J  "  KL  Monatebl.,"  1866,  378.  §  "  Ophthahnio  Review,"  No.  12,  361. 
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hook,  drawn  forih,  and  carefallj  excised.  Tolerably  free  hedmorrha^ 
generally  ensues,  bnt  this  can  be  readily  arrested  by  the  application  of 
a  stream  of  cold  water.  The  wound  is  to  be  closed  with  fine  silver 
wire  sutures  ;  this  should  not,  however,  be  done  until  all  bleeding  has 
ceased,  otherwise  there  may  be  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  upper  lid. 

2.— STILLIOIDIUM  LACRYMARUM  (EPIPHORA). 

Although  the  term  epiphora  is  generally  applied  to  every  kind  of 
"  watery  eye,"  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  erroneous,  and  hence  it  should 
only  be  used  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  an  undue  secretion  of 
tears,  and  of  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  conjunctiva;  so  that  the 
canaliculi  cannot  carry  the  tears  off,  but  they  flow  over  the  lids  and 
cheek.  The  epiphora  may  be  due  to  some  irritation  conveyed  to  the 
lachrymal  nerves  from  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea.  Thus,  if  a  foreign 
body  is  lodged  on  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  a  considerable  degree  of 
lachrymation  at  once  takes  place.  The  same  occurs  in  many  of  the 
inflammations  of  the  eye,  more  especially  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  the 
different  forms  of  comeitis,  and  also  in  some  of  the  morbid  changes 
of  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  eyeball.  Mental  emotion  will  also  produce 
it.  The  degree  of  lachrymation  will  of  course  vary  with  the  nature 
and  intensity  of  the  morbid  process,  and  also  according  to  individual 
circumstances.  From  this  condition  we  must  distinguish  that  in  which 
there  is  no  hypersecretion  of  tears,  but  the  lachrymation  is  due  to  an 
impediment  or  obstruction  to  their  efflux  through  the  lachrymal  pas- 
sages. Tins  is  termed  "  stillicidiwm  lacryma/nmi,**  In  such  cases  the 
tears  collect  at  the  comer  of  the  eye,  causing  the  patient  frequently  to 
wipe  his  eyes ;  or  else  they  slowly  flow  drop  by  drop  over  the  edge  of 
the  lower  lid,  which  gradually  becomes  sore,  red  and  swollen,  from  the 
constant  moistening.  This  irritable  condition  of  the  lids  then  tends 
still  more  to  increase  the  lachrymation,  and  to  alter  the  position  and 
the  structure  of  the  puncta  and  canaliculi.  The  eyes  often  become 
very  irritable,  the  patients  complaining  much  of  the  constant  pricking, 
heat,  and  itching  in  them,  which  is  much  aggravated  by  reading, 
writing,  etc.,  and  by  an  exposure  to  bright  light,  wind,  or  dust.  If 
the  true  nature  of  this  irritabiHty  of  the  eye  and  of  the  lachrymation 
is  overlooked,  very  obstinate  and  intractable  inflammation  of  the  edge 
of  the  lid  and  of  the  conjunctiva  may  ensue,  which  sets  defiance  to 
every  form  of  coUyrium  or  topical  application,  but  readily  yields  if  the 
impediment  in  the  lachrymal  apparatus  is  removed,  and  the  stillicidium 
cured.  The  obstruction  to  the  efflux  of  the  tears  may  be  situated  at 
any  point  of  the  lachrymal  canal,  in  the  puncta,  the  canaliculi,  the  sac, 
or  the  nasal  duct. 
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We  sometimes  notice  in  elderly  persons,  or  after  a  severe  illness, 
that  the  orbicnlaris  palpebranun  is  so.mnch  relaxed,  that  the  tears  are 
no  longer  propelled  hy  it  into  the  poncta,  bat  that  they  collect  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  lower  lid,  which  is  snnk  down  and  somewhat 
everted,  in  the  form  of  a  little  pouch  or  hollow.  In  such  cases,  the 
fluid  does  not  readily  pass  into  the  puncta,  even  although  these  may  be 
patent.  This  relaxation  of  the  orbicularis  is,  in  elderly  persons,  often 
due  to  atrophy  of  the  orbital  cellular  tissue,  and  perhaps  of  the  orbicu- 
laris muscle. 

The  puncta  lacrymalia  may  undergo  certain  changes  of  position 
and  form,  or  even  become  obliterated.  In  their  normal  position,  they 
are  turned  directly  inwards  towards  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  tears 
which  collect  in  the  lacus  lacrymarum  near  the  caruncle  may  be 
readily  guided  into  the  puncta  and  canaliculi,  thence  to  make  their 
way  through  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct.  Now  when  the 
position  of  the  punctum  is  changed,  so  that  instead  of  being  just  suffi- 
ciently inverted,  it  stands  erect  or  is  everted,  the  tears  can  no  longer 
enter  it,  but  must  collect  in  the  comer  of  the  eye  and  overflow  the  lid, 
and  a  very  slight,  perhaps  almost  imperceptible,  displacement  will 
suffice  for  this.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  constant  moisten- 
ing of  the  lids  soon  makes  them  very  irritable,  swollen,  and  inflamed, 
which  will  tend  still  more  to  evert  the  punctum.  This  malposition  of 
the  punctum  is  most  frequently  met  with  after  diseases  which  cause  a 
shrinking  of  the  external  skin  of  the  eyelid,  as  for  instance  eczema,  or 
inflammation  of  the  edge  of  the  lid,  ectropium,  etc.  Also,  if  the  con- 
junctiva or  caruncle  are  much  swollen  or  hypertrophied,  so  that  the 
edge  of  the  lid  is  somewhat  pushed  away  from  the  eye.  Small  tumours 
or  cysts,  situated  close  to  the  punctum,  may  also  produce  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  malposition  of  the  punctum  may  not  consist  in  its 
being  everted,  but  in  the  edge  of  the  lid  and  punctum  being  turned  in, 
which  may  occur  when  the  eye  is  much  sunken  in  the  orbit.  This 
faulty  position  of  the  punctum  is  very  frequently  overlooked.  The 
punctum,  and  a  portion  of  the  canaliculus,  may  also  be  dilated  and 
have  lost  its  contractility,  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  prominent  nipple, 
so  that  the  entrance  of  the  tears  is  rendered  difficult.  Or  again,  the 
punctum  may  be  greatly  contracted  in  size,  or  even  quite  obliterated, 
having  become  covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelium.  This  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  very  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  edge  of 
the  eyelid,  in  which  the  secretions  are  altered  and  diminished,  and  a 
thin  layer  of  desiccated  epithelium  is  formed  over  the  fr-ee  edge  of  the 
lid  and  the  punctum. 

The  best  mode  of  treating  malposition  of  the  punctum — ^whether 
it  be  erect,  everted,  or  turned  in — is  by  Mr.  Bowman's  operation  of 
slitting  up  the  punctum  and  the  canaliculus,  and  thus  changing  the 
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dosed  into  an  open  channel,  into  which  the  tears  can  gain  ready 
entrance.  This  little  operation  may  be  performed  in  various  ways,  and 
although  it  appears  simple  and  easy  enough,  yet  it  sometimes  requires 
a  certain  degpree  of  nicety  and  care  to  perform  it  quickly  and  with 
success,  more  especially  if  the  patient  is  timid  and  restless.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  lower  punctum  of  the  right  eye  is  to  be  divided.  The 
patient  should  be  seated  with  his  head  supported  against  the  back  of  an 
arm-chair,  or  the  chest  of  the  surgeon.  The  latter  should  then,  stand- 
ing behind  the  patient,  introduce  a  very  fine  sharp-pointed  grooved 
director  (Pig.  103)  vertically  into  the  punctum,  and  then,  turning  it 
horizontally,  he  should  run  it  (with  the  groove  upwards)  along  j^  ^^ 
the  canaliculus  as  far  as  the  inner  edge  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
Whilst  the  director  is  passing  along  the  canaliculus,  the  skin 
of  the  lower  eyelid  should  be  put  tightly  on  the  stretch,  by 
being  drawn  outwards  and  somewhat  downwards  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  Otherwise,  if  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  canaliculus  is  swollen  or  lax,  it  may  become  tucked  up 
in  front  of  the  director,  and  thus  somewhat  impede  its  pro- 
gress. When  the  point  of  the  director  has  reached  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  canaliculus,  the  instrument  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  left  hand,  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  the  lower  lid 
being  at  the  same  time  put  upon  the  stretch  by  the  ring  finger 
of  the  same  hand.  The  patient  being  then  directed  to  look 
upwards,  the  point  of  a  cataract  knife  (held  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the  ring  finger  of  which 
is  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the  upper  lid)  is  inserted  into  the 
punctum  and  its  edge  run  along  the  groove  of  the  director  to 
the  inner  wall  of  the  sac,  so  that  the  lower  canaliculus  may  be 
slit  up  to  its  whole  extent.  If  the  patient  is  very  timid  and 
restless,  and  nips  his  eyelids  very  firmly  together,  the  aid  of 
an  assistant  is  generally  required.  To  obviate  this,  some 
suigeons  employ  a  very  fine  pair  of  straight,  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  the  one  blade  of  which  is  to  be  inserted  into  the 
punctum  and  run  along  to  the  extremity  of  the  canaliculus, 
which  should  be  at  the  same  time  put  upon  the  stretch,  and 
then  divided  at  one  sharp  cut.  I  myself  prefer  Bowman's 
narrow  probe-pointed  canaliculns  knife  to  any  other  instru- 
ment. It  should,  however,  be  made  very  narrow,  and  its 
probe-point  be  very  small,  otherwise  it  may  be  difficult  to  enter  it  if 
the  punctum  is  very  minute.  In  such  a  case,  the  latter  should  first  be 
somewhat  dilated  with  the  point  of  the  director,  and  this  will  generally 
suffice  for  the  ready  admission  of  the  point  of  the  knife,  which  should 
then  be  run  along,  with  its  sharp  edge  upwards,  quite  up  to  the  extremity 
of  the  canaliculus,  and  the  latter  be  divided  along  its  whole  ooui-se  by 
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liftmg  the  knife  somewliat  from  heel  to  point.  Care  should  be  taken 
'  that  the  canalionlns  is  divided  to  its  full  extent.  For  slitting  the 
upper  punctum  and  canaliculus  this  knife,  or  the  grooved  director  and 
cataract  knife,  may  also  be  employed,  although  I  generally  prefer 
Weber's  beak-pointed  knife  for  this  purpose.  In  selecting  this  instru- 
ment, we  must  be  particular  that  the  nodular  point  as  well  as  the 
cutting  portion  of  the  blade,  are  not  made  too  large,  else  a  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  inserting  it  into  the  upper  punctum,  and  passing 
it  along  the  canaliculus.  ,The  beak  point  should  be  passed  well  down 
into  the  sac,  so  that  the  upper  canaliculus  may  be  divided  to  its  whole 
extent.  The  bleeding  which  follows  the  slitting  up  of  the  canaliculus 
is  generally  but  very  slight,  and  when  it  has  ceased,  the  film  of  blood- 
eoagulum  should  be  removed  with  a  small  pair  of  forceps,  horn  the 
whole  length  of  the  wound,  and  a  little  olive-oil  be  applied  to  the 
latter,  so  as  to  prevent  its  closing.  Moreover,  it  is  advisable  to  pass  a 
director  along  the  incision  every  day  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  keep  this 
patent. 

But  the  canaliculi  may  also  be  contracted,  or  partially  or  wholly 
obliterated,  their  passage  being  narrowed  by  a  swollen  and  inflamed 
condition  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  firom  cicatricial  changes  which  the 
latter  has  undergone,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  preceding  inflamma- 
tion. Such  cicatrices  are  most  frequently  met  with  after  a  granular 
condition  of  the  lining  membrane,  for  the  granular  inflammation  may 
extend  from  the  conjunctiva  into  the  canal,  and  even  into  the  lachrymal 
sac.  The  cicatrices  may,  however,  be  of  traumatic  origin,  having 
been  perhaps  produced  by  wounds  or  bums,  or  by  the  bruising  and 
tearing  of  the  canal  caused  by  a  clumsy  and  rude  passage  of  the  probes. 
The  swollen  and  turgid  condition  of  the  canaliculus  is  due  either  to 
an  inflammation  extending  to  it  from  the  conjunctival  or  the  lachrymal 
sac,  or  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body  within  it, 
such  as  an  eyelash,  a  dacryolith,  or  a  small  fungus.  Although  the 
stricture  may  exist  at  any  point  of  the  canaliculi,  it  is  most  frequently 
situated  at  the  spot  where  the  latter  open  into  the  sac. 

Shoxdd  the  lower  punctum  be  obliterated  (atresia)  and  quite 
invisible  on  the  most  careful  search  (aided  by  a  magnifying  lens),  an 
ingenious  operation  of  Mr.  Streatfeild*  may  be  performed ;  viz.,  after 
the  upper  punctum  and  canaliculus  have  been  divided,  a  fine  director 
(suitably  bent)  is  to  be  passed  by  this  aperture  into  the  inferior  cana- 
liculus, and  if  possible,  through  the  lower  punctum ;  if  not,  the  lower 
canaliculus  can  easily  be  laid  open  upon  it.  This  operation  will  also  be 
found  very  serviceable  in  those  cases  in  which  the  lower  punctum  and  a 
portion  of  the  lower  canal  are  obliterated.  The  converse  may  also  be  done, 
the  director  may  be  introduced  by  the  lower  punctum,  and  brought  out 
•  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  iii,  4. 
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by  the  upper.    These  operations,  however,  often  reqnire  considerable 
dexterity  and  patience. 

If  the  canaliculns  is  only  narrowed,  it  should  be  well  laid  open  in 
the  manner  above  directed.  If  the  stricture  exists  at  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  and  is  firm  and  contracted,  it  should  be  freely  divided  with  a  canula 
knife,  which  is  to  be  introduced  sheathed,  and  then,  when  it  has  arrived 
opposite  the  point  of  stricture,  the  sheath  is  drawn  back,  and  the  blade 
uncovered.  This  instrument  is  best  introduced  by  the  upper  canaliculus, 
which  should  have  been  previously  divided ;  or  the  stricture  may  be 
incised  with  Weber's  knife.  After  the  division,  the  stricture  must  be 
treated  by  the  use  of  probes.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  and  to  these 
instruments  in  treating  of  stricture  of  the  lachrymal  passages.  If  the 
lower  canaHculus  (owing  to  a  swollen  and  thickened  condition  of  the 
lid)  remains  everted,  even  after  having  been  divided,  Mr.  Critchett* 
advises  that  a  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal  should  be  seized 
and  snipped  out  with  scissors,  '*thus  effecting  the  treble  objects  of 
drawing  the  canal  more  inwards  towards  the  caruncle,  of  forming  a 
reservoir  into  which  the  tears  may  run,  and  of  preventing  any  reunion 
of  the  parts."  But  if  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  lower 
canaliculus  is  obhterated,  it  will  be  different.  In  such  cases,  if  the 
patient  is  troubled  with  epiphora,  the  upper  canaliculus  should  be  ib:eely 
slit  open  along  its  whole  extent,  so  that  the  tears  may  gain  an  easy 
entrance.  But  if  this  should  not  suffice,  and  the  lower  canal  be  only 
partially  obliterated,  we  should  endeavour  to  pass  back  a  very  fine 
grooved  director  from  the  opening  in  the  upper  canaliculus  into  the 
lower  one,  and  lay  this  open  upon  the  director. 

3.— mFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  SAO 
(DACRYOCYSTITIS). 

This  disease  is  frequently  very  acute  in  character,  and  is  then 
accompanied  by  intense  pain,  which  extends  to  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  head  and  face,  and  there  is,  moreover,  often  marked  constitutional 
disturbance  or  feverishness.  The  skin  over  the  region  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  and  its  vicinity  becomes  swollen,  red,  and  glistening,  and  an  oval 
swelling  of  varying  size  appears  at  this  spot.  The  inflammatory 
swelling  often  also  extends  to  the  eyelids  and  face.  The  former  become 
very  puflfy  and  oedematous,  so  that  they  are  only  opened  with  difficulty, 
and  then  it  is  perhaps  noticed  that  the  conjunctiva  is  injected  and 
swollen,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  chemosis.  From  this 
great  sweUing  of  the  lids  and  face,  the  case  assumes  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  erysipelas  of  the  &ce,  for  which  it  might  indeed  be  mis- 

*  Lectures  on  the  Difleasee  of  the  Lachrymal  Apparatus,  "  Lancet/'  1863,  yol.  ii, 
p.  697. 
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taken  bj  a  superficial  obseirer.  The  swelling  is  often  very  sensitive, 
the  patient  involuntarilj  shrinking  back  fix>m  any  attempt  to  touch  it. 
If  the  inflammatoiy  symptoms  are  but  moderate,  the  sensitiyeness  is 
much  less  marked,  and  on  exerting  a  certain  degree  of  pressure,  we 
may  be  able  to  press  out  a  small  quantity  of  pus  through  the  puncta,  or 
it  may  pass  down  the  nasal  duct.  The  swelling  and  thickening  of  tiie 
lining  membrane  of  the  passages  may,  however,  be  so  considerable,  as 
to  prevent  the  exit  of  any  discharge.  Moreover,  the  opening  into  the 
sac  may  have  become  somewhat  displaced,  on  account  of  the  swelling  of 
the  lining  membrane  and  the  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  and 
thus  ofier  another  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  the  contents. 

But  when  the  inflammatory  swelling  has  somewhat  subsided,  and 
the  size  of  the  ducts  is  thus  increased,  the  discharge  may  often  be 
very  freely  squeezed  out  of  the  puncta,  welling  up  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye  and  flowing  over  the  lid.  Together  with  the  pain,  the 
patient  experiences  a  feeling  of  dryness  and  weight  in  that  side  of  the 
nose ;  and  if  the  disease  has  been  preceded  by  blenorrhoea  of  the  sac, 
or  a  stricture  in  the  lachrymal  passages,  there  is  always  a  disiinci) 
history  of  the  pre-existence  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  and  obstinate 
epiphora.  In  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  sac,  the  onset  of  the 
disease  is  generally  very  rapid  and  intense,  reaching  its  acme  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  It  may,  however,  be  more  protracted  and  chronic 
in  its  course,  and  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms  be  less  marked  and 
severe.  If  the  disease  is  left  to  itself,  we  find  that  the  swelling  gains 
in  size,  the  skin  over  it  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  a  distinct  feeling 
of  fluctuation  is  experienced,  and  finally  the  abscess  makes  a  spon- 
taneous opening  through  the  skin,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  pus 
escapes.  The  perforation  is  rapidly  followed  by  a  great  diminution  in 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms.  For  some  time  matter 
will  continue  to  ooze  out  through  the  opening,*  but  finally  the  latter 
may  close  and  cicatrize  firmly,  and  the  disease  become  cured ;  or  there 
may  remain  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sac,  which  often  proves  veiy 
obstinate  and  intractable.  Fresh  inflammatory  exacerbations  may 
supervene,  pus  be  again  collected,  and  thus  a  relapse  take  place.  In 
rare  instances,  the  inflammation  is  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  sac,  and  the  latter  may  thus  become  obliterated.  Or 
again,  the  aperture  in  the  skin  may  scab  over,  pus  become  again  col- 
lected in  the  sac,  and  force  its  way  once  more  through  the  opening; 
this  perhaps  occurring  again  and  again,  until  finally  a  fistulous 
opening  is  left,  through  which  a  thin  muco-pumlent  discharge  and  the 
tears  constantly  ooze.  In  yet  other  cases,  the  sac  may  undergo  ulcera- 
tion at  one  point,  and  the  matter  escape  into  the  neighbouring  cellular 
tissue,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  secondary  sac  or  pouch,  perforation  may 
finally  take  place,  and  a  fistulous  opening  be  established,   leading 
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(perhaps  hy  a  long  track)  into  this  diverticnlum.  In  some  instances, 
there  are  several  snch  pouches  burrowing  beneath  the  skin  in  dilEerent 
directions.  They  are,  however,  generallj,  only  met  with  in  the  chronic 
form  of  dacryocystitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  often  due  to  an  extension  of 
the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nostril  to^  the  nasal  duct 
and  the  sac,  or  downwards  from  the  conjunctiva  and  canaliculus. 
Hence,  it  may  supervene  upon  nasal  catarrh,  or  conjunctivitis  (more 
especially  the  granular  form).  It  may  also  follow  blenorrhoea  of  the 
sac.  Periostitis  and  caries  of  the  nasal  bones,  more  especially  in 
persons  of  a  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  diathesis,  may  likewise  produce  it. 
It  sometimes  occurs  as  a  primary  affection,  being  then  generally  due  to 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  It  is  often  stated  that  erysipelas  is  a 
frequent  cause,  but  it  would  rather  appear  that  the  latter  disease  is  the 
effect,  and  not  the  cause. 

Our  chief  effort  in  treating  these  cases  must  be  directed  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  ready  exit  for  the  discharge.  This  is  best 
done  by  dividing  the  punctnm  and  canaliculus  quite  into  the  sac.  If 
the  opening  into  the  latter  is  somewhat  contracted,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
dividing  the  upper  canaliculus  with  Weber's  knife,  and  then  passing 
the  latter  into  the  sac,  and  freely  incising  its  neck.  In  this  way  a 
very  free  opening  is  obtained,  through  which  the  contents  of  the  sac 
can  be  readily  emptied,  for  a  slight  pressure  upon  the  latter  will  suffice 
to  cause  the  escape  of  the  pus.  A  probe  may  then  be  passed,  so  as  to 
dilate  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  the  nasal  duct.  Agnew*  sometimes 
opens  the  sac  between  the  conmiissure  of  the  lids  and  the  lower  punc- 
tum ;  this  is  easily  done  as  the  swollen  lachrymal  sac  forms  a  prominence 
here.  K  the  mucous  lining  is  much  inflamed  and  swollen,  it  is 
wiser  to  abstain  from  too  much  meddling  and  probing,  as  this  only 
tends  to  irritate,  and  excite  friesh  inflammation.  A  fr-ee  exit  having 
been  obtained  for  the  discharge,  the  pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms 
soon  subside,  and,  moreover,  all  danger  of  perforation  is  prevented. 
Indeed,  by  at  once  employing  this  mode  of  treatment,  we  may  often 
avert  this  danger,  even  when  the  skin  over  the  swelling  has  already 
become  very  thin.  To  aid  in  allaying  the  inflammation,  warm  poppy 
fomentations,  or  a  leech  or  two  may  be  applied.  But  if  the  disease  has 
advanced  so  far  that  perforation  is  imminent,  the  sac  should  be  freely 
laid  open  with  a  scalpel,  and  the  pus  evacuated.  The  incision  should 
run  in  a  downward  and  outward  direction,  and  be  sufficiently  large  to 
permit  of  the  ready  escape  of  the  discharge.  A  narrow  strip  of  lint 
should  be  inserted  into  the  sac,  so  as  to  keep  the  wound  open  for  a  few 
days,  and  allow  of  the  draining  off  of  the  matter.  A  warm  poultice  is 
to  be  applied  after  the  operation,  and  frequently  changed  for  the  first 
•  "  Medical  Becord,"  Oct.  16, 1870. 
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day  or  two.  When  the  inflammation  has  oonsidmbly  abaiad,  the 
oanalicalns  should  be  divided  and  a  probe  passed  into  ihe  nasal  dnct^  so 
that  a  free  passage  may  be  made  for  the  disdiarge  and  the  tears.  The 
opening  into  the  sac  will  then  soon  close  fimdy,  leaving  bat  a  very 
sU^t  cicatrix  behind.  To  hasten  ihe  cicatriiation,  the  edge  of  the 
opening  may  be  lightly  tonched  with  sulphate  of  copper.  If  perfoia- 
tion  has  already  taken  place  before  the  snrgeon  is  consulted,  ihe  cana- 
liculus  and  neck  of  the  sac  should  be  divided,  and  a  probe  passed.  In 
such  cases,  the  edges  of  the  perforation  are  often  very  ragged  and 
granular;  indeed,  there  may  even  be  an  ulcerated  opening  of  a  con- 
siderable siae.  This  should  be  touched  witii  sulphate  of  copper,  a 
probe  be  passed  daily  through  the  duct,  and  then  the  fistulous  opening 
will  soon  be  found  rapidly  to  heal  If  any  fistulous  openings  exist  in 
connection  with  diverticula,  they  should  be  laid  open,  and  caused  to 
heal  from  the  bottom. 

Should  a  condition  c^  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sac,  accompanied 
by  a  muco-purulent  discharge,  persist  for  some  time  after  the  perfora- 
tion is  closed,  and  the  more  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared, the  sac  should  be  syringed  out  with  an  astringent  lotion. 
Before  employing  this,  it  is  well  to  inject  the  sac  with  water  so  as  to 
flush  out  all  the  discharge,  and  then  a  weak  astringent  injection  (Zine. 
Sulph.  gr.  ii — ^iv,  or  Alum  gr.  ij,  Aq.  dist.  Jj)  should  be  employed. 
This  will  Hitniniah  the  inflammatory  swelling  and  secretion  of  the 
lachrymal  passages.  This  injection  should  be  used  every  day,  ch*  every 
other  day,  according  to  circumstances,  and  will  generally  soon  produce 
very  considerable  improvement.  Its  strength  should  gradually  be  in- 
creased. Various  kinds  of  syringes  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  best  is  a  small  graduated  glass  syringe  holding  about  half  an 
ounce.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing  one  made  for  me  by  Messrs. 
Weiss,  which  difiers  somewhat  from  Uiat  in  ordinary  use.  The  instni- 
ment  consists  of  two  separate  parts,  the  canula  and  the  syringe. 

The  silver  canula  is  of  the  siae  of  Bowman's  No.  6  probe,  and  is 
about  three  inches  in  length.  At  the  top  is  a  cross  bar,  by  which  it  can 
be  easily  held  and  directed,  and  beyond  this  bar  is  a  portion  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  about  I^inch  in  length,  ending  in  a  silver  mount 
into  which  the  no2szle  of  the  syringe  fits  firmly.  The  advantage  of  the 
india-rubber  tubing  is,  that  when  the  canula  is  passed  quite  down  into 
the  nasal  duct,  the  patient  can  lean  forward  with  his  face  over  a  basin, 
and  the  surgeon,  standing  in  front  of  Uie  patient,  can  bend  the  indii^ 
rubb^  tube  forward  to  the  necessary  extent,  and  readily  insert  the 
noEzle  of  the  syringe,  and  thus  inject  the  fluid  without  any  difficuHf . 
Whereas  with  the  ordinary  silver  canula  it  is  often  difficult  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  the  prominence  of  the  brow.  The  fitting  of  the  nozsle 
into  the  canula  by  a  plain  mount  is  much  better  than  by  a  screw, 
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because  if  the  screw  sticks  a  little,  or  the  patient  is  restless,  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  lachrymal  passages  may  easily  be  bruised  in  the  en- 
deavoor  to  screw  the  nozzle  on.  The  instroment  is  to  be  nsed  in  the 
following  manner : — The  cannla  is  to  be  passed  down,  by  the  upper  or 
lower  canaliculus,  through  the  sac  into  the  nasal  duct,  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  so  as  to  dilate  the  passage.  The 
patient  being  then  directed  to  lean  his  face  well  forward  over  a  basin, 
the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  is  gently  inserted  into  the  canula,  and  the 
fluid  slowly  injected,  which  will  flow  out  through  the  nostril  into  the 
basin.  Whilst  injecting,  the  surgeon  should,  with  his  left  hand,  seize 
the  canula  by  the  cross  bar,  and  slowly  withdraw  it,  so  that  the  fluid 
may  come  in  contact  with  erery  part  of  the  duct  and  sac.  The  first 
injection  should  consist  of  water,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  discharge, 
the  canula  shotdd  then  be  re-introduced,  and  the  astringent  injection 
be  used.  Mr.  Bowman  employs  a  small  india-rubber  ball  syringe,  but 
the  stream  from  this  is  often  too  weak  to  force  its  way  through,  if  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  sac  and  duct  is  greatly  swollen,  or  the  stricture 
very  firm.  If  the  case  proves  very  obstinate,  and  the  patient  cannot 
possibly  submit  to  a  lengthened  course  of  treatment,  and  is  yet 
anxiously  desirous  to  be  reheved  of  the  complaint,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  destroy  the  sac,  but  such  a  course  should  only  be  followed  in  very 
rare  and  exceptional  instances.  I  shall,  however,  return  to  this  subject 
when  treating  of  blenorrhooa,  and  of  obstinate  strictures  of  the  duct  and 
sac. 

4— BLENORRHCEA  OP  THE  SAC  (MUCOCELE). 

This  disease  is  often  developed  very  slowly  and  insidiously,  coming 
on  without  the  patient  being  almost  aware  that  there  is  anjrthing  the 
matter,  except  perhaps  a  little  epiphora,  and  a  slight  and  occasional 
swelling  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  accompanied,  if  the  latter 
is  pressed,  by  a  little  oozing  out  of  turbid,  viscid  discharge,  which, 
passing  over  the  cornea,  dims  the  sight.  The  swelling  of  the  sac 
varies  considerably  in  size  and  hardness.  It  is  generally  elastic  and 
firm,  and  the  skin  somewhat  red ;  on  squeezing  out  the  discharge,  the 
tip  of  the  finger  sinks  a  little  into  the  skin.  The  distension  of  the  sac 
undergoes  considerable  alterations,  varying  with  the  changes  in  the 
temperature,  and  the  exposure  to  which  the  patient  subjects  himself. 
As  long  as  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry,  the  patient  may  be  quite  free 
from  any  trouble,  but  as  soon  as  he  exposes  himself  to  a  cold  bleak 
wind  or  a  damp  atmosphere,  the  sac  becomes  inflamed  and  swollen,  the 
eye  is  watery,  and  on  pressure  upon  the  sac,  a  copious  discharge  wells 
up  through  the  puncta.  The  frequent  recurrence  or  long  existence  of 
this  condition  leads  to  a  thickened  and  villous  state  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  sac  and  ducts,  and  the  secretion  becomes  more  thick  and 
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maco-pnmlent  in  character.  K  it  constantly  regurgitates  through  the 
poncta,  these  and  the  canalicnli  may  hecome  somewhat  dilated.  S  trie- 
tore  of  some  part  of  the  nasal  dact,  or  of  the  canaUcnlns  near  its  opening 
into  the  sac,  if  it  ^as  not  already  occurred,  will  generally  soon  supervene. 

In  some  cases,  the  sac,  instead  of  being  thickened  and  hypertrophied, 
becomes  thinned  and  greatly  distended ;  being  filled  with  a  thin,  glairy, 
viscid  fluid  which  flows  down  the  nasal  duct,  or  oozes  up  through  the 
puncta. 

Blenorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  almost  always  met  with  as  a 
secondary  affection,  being  often  consecutive  upon  an  inflammation  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  which,  ascending  along  the  nasal  duct, 
has  reached  the  sac.  Hence  nasal  catarrh,  and  periostitis  or  caries  of 
the  nasal  bones,  are  not  unfrequent  causes  of  the  disease.  Or  it  may 
supervene  upon  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  (more  especially 
granular  ophthalmia),  or  of  the  edge  of  the  lid.  Malposition  or  con- 
traction of  the  puncta,  or  a  narrowing  or  stricture  of  the  lachrymal 
canal,  also  often  produce  it.  Indeed,  obstructions  in  the  lachrymal 
passages,  either  above  or  below  the  sac,  are  very  fruitful  sources  of 
blenorrhoea.  This  disease  is  therefore  often  met  with  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  narrowing,  obliteration,  or  eversion  of  the  puncta;  or  a 
contraction  or  stricture  of  the  canaliculus  or  of  Uie  nasal  duct,  whidi 
may  be  due  to  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  to  the 
presence  of  cicatrices.  Polypi  or  other  growths,  which  by  compression 
narrow  or  obstruct  the  duct,  may  also  give  rise  to  it.  Persons  in 
whom  the  root  of  the  nose  is  very  flat  and  broad,  and  the  eyes  fiir 
apart,  are  very  subject  to  diseases  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  on 
account  of  the  diminution  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  duct 
But  the  same  thing  may  occur,  as  Arlt  and  De  Wecker  point  out,  if  the 
nose  is  veiy  prominent  and  narrow,  so  that  the  passage  is  much  nar- 
rowed laterally.  Blenorrhoea  of  the  sac  often  supervenes  upon  acute 
inflammation  of  the  latter,  which,  after  having  perhaps  caused  repeated 
perforation  and  escape  of  the  discharge,  passes  over  into  a  state  of 
chronic  inflammation,  accompanied  by  a  thinnish  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge. Acute  inflammatory  exacerbations  recur  every  now  and  then, 
and  a  more  or  less  extensive  and  firm  stricture  of  the  lachrymal  or 
nasal  duct  is  almost  always  present. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  we  find  that  the  disease,  if  left  to 
itself  undergoes  any  considerable  or  permanent  improvement,  much 
less  a  cure.  For  even  in  spite  of  the  best  and  most  patient  treatment, 
it  often  proves  very  obstinate  and  intractable.  The  lining  membrane 
of  the  sac  and  duct  becomes  hypertrophied  and  swollen,  and  often 
undergoes  extensive  cicatricial  changes,  being  transformed  into  a  fibro- 
tendinous  tissue,  and  the  discharge  becoming  thin,  glairy,  and  viscid, 
or  in  some  cases  of  a  thick  gluey  character  (Stellwag). 
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SMcHres  of  the  lachrymal  passages  vary  very  considerably  in  extent, 
firmness,  and  situation.  Their  most  frequent  seat  is  the  point  where 
the  canalicnii  open  into  the  sac,  or  where  the  latter  passes  into  the 
nasal  duct ;  bat  they  may  also  be  situated  at  a  lower  part  of  the  dnct, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  always  passing  the  probe  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  latter,  in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  any 
stricture  exists  at  its  lower  portion.  If  the  stricture  be  due  to  a 
thickened,  swollen  condition  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  if  it  be  con- 
siderable in  extent,  it  will  oppose  a  certain  degree  of  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  probe,  and  will  embrace  the  latter  firmly  and  closely, 
but  will  yield  to  the  gentle  yet  steady  pressure  of  the  instrument.  The 
dense  cicatricial  stricture  affords  a  more  obstinate  resistance,  and  it 
may  be  difficult  to  pass  even  a  very  small  probe,  without  employing  a 
considerable  degree  of  force.  The  symptoms  to  which  a  stricture 
gives  rise,  are,  epiphora,  blenorrhoea  or  inflammation  of  the  sac,  and  a 
glairy,  viscid  or  muco-purulent  discharge. 

The  first  and  fundamental  principle  in  the  treatment  of  blenorrhoea 
of  the  sac  and  stricture  of  the  lachrymal  passages  is,  to  divide  one  or 
both  puncta  and  canaliculi,  and  to  pass  a  probe  down  through  the 
nasal  duct.  The  mode  of  dividing  the  puncta  and  the  canaliculi  has 
been  already  described.  The  probes  which  are  best  adapted  for  cathe- 
terization, are  those  of  Mr.  Bowman,*  which  are  made  of  silver,  and 
of  six  different  sizes.  No.  1  is  very  small,  like  a  fine  hair  probe ;  No.  6 
is  about  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale,  of  Leeds,  re- 
commends a  bulbed  probe,  which  is  also  preferred  by  Mr.  Critchett,t 
who  thinks  that  it  passes  more  readily,  and  is  less  apt  to  lacerate  the 
mucous  lining,  or  to  make  a  &lse  passage.  I,  as  a  rule,  use  Mr.  Bow- 
man's probes,  but  frequently  employ  a  considesrably  larger  size  thazi 
No.  6.  The  instrument  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  end  of  the  probe  having  been  slightly  bent,  so  that  it  may  pass 
more  readily  forward  into  the  nasal  duct,  its  point  should  be  inserted 
vertically  into  the  lower  punctum,  the  skin  being  at  the  same  time  put 
on  the  stretch,  and  then  passed  horizontally  along  the  opened  canaliculus 
until  its  extremity  reaches  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac,  which  is  easily 
recognised  by  its  presenting  a  hard,  bony  obstruction  to  the  probe.  The 
latter  is  then  to  be  turned  vertically,  the  convexity  of  the  bend  looking 
backwards,  and  slowly  and  gently  passed  into  the  sac ;  wlien  the  latter 
is  gained,  the  direction  of  the  instrument  must  be  slightly  altered,  the 
point  being  directed  somewhat  outwards  and  forwards,  so  that  it  may 
readily  pass  into  the  nasal  duct,  through  which  it  is  to  be  pushed  until 
it  reaches  the  floor  of  the  nose.  When  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
sac  and  of  the  duct  is  much  swollen  and  hypertrophied,  it  is  sometimes 
rather  difficult  to  find  this  entrance,  as  it  may  be  somewhat  displaced 
•  "  E.  L.  O.  H.  Bep.,"  i,  10.  t  "  Lancet,"  1864,  toL  i,  147. 
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or  contracted,  or  more  or  less  covered  bj  a  small  fold  of  the  macons 
membrane,  which  thna  forma  a  little  valve  over  it.  If^  after  some 
careful  searching,  we  do  not  sncoeed  in  finding  the  opening  into  the  nasal 
dnct,  it  is  better  to  withdraw  the  probe  and  to  wait  for  a  day  or  two 
nntil  the  inflammatory  swelling  has  snbsided,  than  to  attempt  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  probe ;  for  this  may  not  only  produce  severe  lacera- 
tion of  the  membrane,  but  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  false  passage  ;  or 
the  probe  should  be  withdrawn,  its  curvature  somewhat  altered,  and 
then  be  again  inserted,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  the  aperture.  The  first 
probe  that  is  passed  should  only  be  of  medium  size  (No.  3  or  4  of 
Bowman),  but  if  the  stricture  is  very  considerable,  No.  2,  or  even 
No.  1,  may  have  to  be  tried  before  it  can  be  passed.  The  instrument 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  duct  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  be 
then  gently  withdrawn,  and  this  catheterization  should  be  repeated 
every  day  or  every  other  day,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
The  size  of  the  probe  should  be  increased  until  we  arrive  at  No.  6,  or 
it  may  be  necessary  to  go  even  beyond  this.  K  the  probe  is  arrested 
at  the  point  where  the  canaliculi  join  the  sac,  the  skin  near  the  tendo- 
oculi  will  be  moved  with  the  movement  of  the  probe,  and  an  elastic 
obstruction  be  felt ;  whereas,  when  the  instrument  has  entered  the  sac, 
the  skin  does  not  wrinkle  or  move. 

If  from  displacement  of  the  puncta  or  stricture  of  the  canalicuH  the 
sac  has  been  empty  for  a  long  period,  it  may  become  considerably  dimi* 
nished  in  size  and  its  walls  much  thinned.  We  then  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  the  probe  into  the  sac,  as  it  repeatedly  slips  out 
again.  In  many  cases,  it  suffices  to  open  the  lower  canaliculus  and  to 
pass  the  probe  through  it ;  in  others  it  may  be  necessary  also  to  divide 
the  upper  one.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  if  we  desire 
Fig.  104.  to  get  a  very  free  opening  into  the  sac,  to  pass  an  extra  sized 
^  probe,  or  if  there  exists  any  stricture  at  the  entrance  of  the 
sac,  where  the  canaliculi  open  into  it.  If  the  latter  be  the 
case,  I  prefer  to  open  the  upper  punctum  and  canalicuhis 
with  Weber's  beak-pointed  knife  (Fig.  104),  the  point  of  which 
should  then  be  passed  quite  down  into  the  sac,  and  the  internal 
palpebral  ligament  freely  divided  subcutaneously.  In  doing 
so,  the  slightly  convex  cutting  edge  of  the  blade  should  be 
turned  forwards  and  outwards,  and  the  internal  palpebral 
ligament  divided  subcutaneously,  wit^  a  slightly  sawing 
movement.  It  will  be  felt  to  grate  a  little,  and  its  division  is 
followed  by  more  or  less  copious  bleeding.  This  having  been 
done,  a  probe  should  be  passed  down  to  ascertain  the  exact 
situation,   nature,  and    extent    of   any  existing    stricture.* 

•  Vide  Weber's  articles  on  Diseases  of  the  Lachryinal  Apparatus,  **  A.  f.  O.," 
viii,  1, 107 ;  and  "  Kl.  Monatobl.,"  1863. 
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Weber  uses  for  tihk  pturpose  a  graduated  bi-oonical  Bonnd  (Fig.  105), 
which  increases  very  rapidly  in  size  from  the  point  upwards.  This 
is  to  be  forced  throngh  the  strictore,  if  the  latter  readily  yields ;  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  bnt  the  lining  membrane  is  much  swollen  and 

Fig.  105. 


inflamed,  it  is  better  to  postpone  the  probing  for  a  few  days,  nntil 
the  inflammatory  swelling  has  subsided,  to  hasten  which  end^  in- 
jections of  water  and  of  astringent  lotions  are  to  be  employed. 
The  internal  palpebral  ligament  may  also  be  divided  with  Bowman's 
canula  knife;  the  upper  canaliculus  is  to  be  freely  slit  up,  and 
then  the  point  of  the  knife  is  to  be  passed,  sheathed,  into  the  sac, 
the  sheath  withdrawn,  and  the  ligament  divided  subcutaneously ;  or 
the  director  and  cataract  knife  may  be  used.  Weber's  knife  will,  how- 
ever, be  found  more  convenient  for  this  purpose.  The  opening  into 
the  sac  may  also  be  widened  with  Bowman's  dilator,  the  blunt  blades 
of  whichy  in  separating  like  those  of  scissors,  dilate  the  opening  into 
the  sac. 

For  some  years  past,  bougies  of  laminaria  digitata  have  been  used 
by  several  surgeons  of  eminence.  They  were  first  introduced  for  this 
purpose  by  Mr.  Couper,  and  have  been  extensively  employed  by  him 
and  Mr.  Critchett.  I  have  also  often  used  them  with  marked  success 
in  cases  of  very  obstinate  stricture.  Their  peculiar  advantage  consists 
in  their  imbibing  the  fluid  in  the  lachrymal  passages,  and  swelling  up 
to  double  and  treble  their  original  size.  But  there  is  the  danger  that 
they  may  swell  up  to  such  an  extent  beyond  ihe  point  of  stricture,  that 
the  dilated  bulbous  part  can  only  be  drawn  back  through  the  stricture 
at  the  expense  of  much  contusion  or  even  laceration  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane at  this  point,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  that  in  the  great  efibrt  to 
extract  the  probe  it  may  break  short,  and  have  to  be  excised.  The 
best  mode  of  obviating  these  difficulties,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
produce  a  slow  and  gp*adual  dilatation,  is  to  draw  back  the  probe  a  very 
little  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two,  in  order  that  it  may  not  have  time 
to  swell  up  considerably,  below  the  stricture.  By  this  g^radual  retrac- 
tion, the  latter  will,  moreover,  be  gently  dilated  by  the  enlarging 
probe.  By  pursuing  this  method,  and  by  always  being  extremely 
careful  to  use  these  probes  with  delicacy  and  gentleness,  I  have  found 
great  benefit  from  their  employment.  Their  use,  however,  requires  so 
much  supervision,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  sufficient  time  in 
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hospital  practice,  where  the  patients  are  so  nmnerons,  that  one 
may  easily  forget  to  withdraw  the  probe  a  little  at  short  intervals, 
and  let  it  swell  up  too  mach.  In  order  to  limit  the  dilatation  to  the 
point  of  stricture,  the  rest  of  the  boogie  may  be  covered  with  oopal 
varnish. 

If  the  blenorrhoea  proves  obstinate,  and  the  discharge  as  well  as 
the  jswelling  of  the  sac  and  duct  continue,  great  benefit  is  found  from 
the  systematic  use  of  astringent  injections,  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  alum, 
or  acetate  of  lead.  Their  strength  must  vary  according  to  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  discharge  and  the  degree  of  swelling  of  the  lining 
membrane.  Before  their  use,  the  sac  must  be  washed  out  with  an 
injection  of  water.  The  patient  should  also  be  directed  frequently  to 
press  out  the  discharge,  for  if  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  sac, 
and  to  become  decomposed,  it  proves  a  source  of  considerable  irritation, 
and  may  even  set  up  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  sac. 

Dr.  Stilling,  of  Cassel,  has  devised  a  cure  for  strictures  of  the 
lachrymal  passages  by  internal  incision.*  The  punctum  having  been 
divided,  he  passes  down  a  probe  and  finds  the  exact  seat  of  the  stric- 
ture, then  withdraws  the  probe  and  passes  down  his  knifet  (Fig.  106) 
p.  .  _  to  the  stricture,  and  divides  it  in  three  or  four  directions. 
This  having  been  done,  he  withdraws  the  knife,  re-intro- 
duces the  probe,  and  if  another  stricture  is  found  further 
down,  also  divides  this.  Dr.  Warlomont,  in  an  article  in 
the  '*  Annales  d'Oculistique,"!  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  his  great  and  immediate  success  with  this  operation,  and 
narrates  several  cases.  He  operates  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  upper  punctum  having  been  divided  with  Weber's  knife, 
he  next  passes  Weber's  bi-conical  sound  down  into  the  nasal 
duct,  and  leaves  it  there  for  a  few  minutes.  On  its  removal, 
he  immediately  passes  Stilling's  knife  completely  down  into 
the  nasal  duct,  so  that  its  whole  blade  disappears,  and  then  in- 
cises the  duct  in  three  or  four  directions,  until  the  knife  can 
be  turned  quite  freely  in  all  directions.  No  dilator  or  probe  is 
introduced  after  the  operation ;  and,  according  to  Stilling  and 

•  Vide  Dr.  Stilling*8  brochure,  "Ueber  die  Heilong  der  Yerengemngen  der 
Thr&nenwege  mittelst  der  Innem  Incision."  Cassel,  1868.  A  somewhat  similar 
proceeding  had  been  recommended  by  Jaesche  in  "  A.  f.  O./'  x,  2, 166. 

t  The  blade  of  this  knife  is  18  mm.  long,  3  mm.  broad  nearest  the  handle,  and 
gradually  diminishes  to  f  mm.  at  the  point,  which  is  somewhat  rounded  but  cutting. 
The  blade  passes  oyer  into  a  flat  stem,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Bowman's  largest 
probe,  and  is  attached  to  the  handle.  The  back  of  the  blade  should  be  made  strong 
and  rather  wedge-shaped,  and  it  should  not  be  too  highly  tempered,  otherwise,  it 
may  easily  break,  or  a  portion  of  it  chip  off,  in  forcing  it  through,  or  in  incising  the 
stricture.    This  knife  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Weiss. 

t  "  Annales  d'OculisUque,"  Oct  1868. 
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Warlomont,  even  seyere  and  obstinate  cases  are  thus  immediately 
and  permanently  cured.  The  favourable  action  of  this  operation 
appears  to  be  chiefly  due  to  its  affording  a  very  free  exit  to  the 
contents  of  the  sac.  As  the  operation  is  very  painful,  chloroform,  or 
the  nitrous  oxide  gas  should  be  given.  I  have  tried  the  operation  in 
numerous  instances,  with  varying  success.  In  only  a  few  cases  did  I 
obtain  a  complete  and  permanent  cure ;  in  most  of  the  others  consider- 
able benefit  was  derived,  but  the  operation  had  subsequently  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  occasional  use  of  probes  or  Weber's  sound,  and 
of  injections,  which  subsequently  led  to  favourable  results.  In  a  few 
instances  I  have  found  that  after  a  time  the  nasal  duct  was  greatly 
contracted,  almost  as  if  the  periosteum  had  become  swollen,  so  that  the 
probe  was  very  firmly  grasped,  and  could  only  be  passed  with  difficulty 
at  first.  On  the  whole,  I  have  found  most  benefit  from  Stilling's  opera- 
tion in  cases  of  obstinate  chronic  blenorrhcea  of  the  sac,  accompanied 
by  a  copious  secretion  of  muco-purulent  discharge,  and  but  a  slight 
stricture.  In  such,  its  &vourable  action  appears  to  be  principally  due 
to  its  affording  a  permanent  and  very  free  exit  for  the  contents  of  the 
sac. 

Dr.  Herzenstein  proposes  the  forcible  dilatation  of  the  stricture,  on 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Barnard  Holt's  dilatation  of  stricture  of  the 
urethra. 

We  sometimes  find  that  the  alterations  in  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  sac  are  so  great,  that  they  persist  even  after  the  passage  of  the  tears 
is  unobstructed ;  and  then  it  maybe  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
direct  treatment  of  the  sac.  Thus,  if  the  latter  is  not  only  much  dilated, 
but  also  thickened  and  secreting  much  muco-purulent  discharge, 
Mr.  Bowman  has  dissected  out  the  anterior  half  of  the  thickened  sac. 
Mr.  Critchett  has  treated  such  cases  successfrdly  by  laying  open  the  sac, 
and  destroying  a  portion  of  the  interior  with  potassa  cum  calce.  As 
this  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sac,  as  well  as  the  con- 
siderable dilatation  of  the  latter,  are  to  a  great  extent  maintained  and 
increased  by  the  constant  flow  of  the  tears  into  the  sac,  Weber*  has 
remedied  this  by  producing  an  eversion  of  the  punctum,  so  that  the  ^ 
tears  cannot  flow  into  the  canaliculus ;  thus  causing  them  to  collect  in 
the  little  reservoir  formed  by  the  lower  lid  being  slightly  turned  away 
from  the  eyeball.  He  gains  this  end,  by  passing  a  needle,  armed  wiiii 
a  stout  thread,  through  the  skin  and  muscle  close  to  the  punctum,  and 
bringing  it  out  again  a  little  further  inwards,  so  as  to  embrace  i^e 
punctum  and  a  small  fold  of  the  skin  within  the  suture,  which  is  to  be 
tightly  knotted.  This  will  readily  produce  a  slight  ectropium,  and 
the  beneficial  effect  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  tears  into  the 
lachrymal  sac  will  generally  be  already  evident  within  24  hours 
•  "Kl.  MonatabL,"  1866, 106. 
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afterwards.  I  have  sometimes  gained  great  benefit  in  such  cases  from 
the  application  of  a  firm  compress  bandage  over  the  sac,  wfaidi  pre- 
yents  the  entrance  of  the  tears.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  also  of 
great  nse  in  those  cases  in  which  the  sac  is  much  thinned  and  dilated, 
and  secretes  a  large  quantity  of  thin  glairy  discharge.  Mr.  Critcheit* 
has  devised  an  ingenious  little  truss,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle  and  oon- 
tinnous  pressure. 

If  the  stricture  is  very  firm  and  dense,  and  there  is  much  tendency 
for  it  to  close  ailer  the  rmnoval  of  the  probe,  a  style  may  be  passed  into 
the  duct  by  the  slit  canaliculus,  and  left  in  for  a  few  days.  Th^  upper 
portion  is  to  be  very  t^iin  and  bent  at  a  very  acute  angle,  so  as  to  be 
bent  over  the  lower  lid,  thus  keeping  the  other  portion  in  niu.  The  bent 
portion  may  also  be  made  so  thin  and  small,  that  it  will  lie  along  tiie 
opening  made  in  the  lower  punctnm,  and  thus  be  invisiUe.  Mr.  Bowman 
first  introduced  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  it  is  often  attended  with 
success,  but  in  some  cases  the  style  sets  up  a  considerable  degree  of 
irritation,  and  may  even  give  rise  to  ulceration  if  it  is  left  iu  too  kmg. 
The  size  of  the  style  should  be  gfiadually  increased  as  the  stricture 
yields,  until  it  has  attained  dimensions  considerably  larger  than  Bow- 
man's probe  No.  6.  Dr.  Ghreenf  recommends  leaden  styles  for  this 
purpose,  as  they  readily  adapt  themselves  to  any  irregularities  in  the 
direction  and  curve  of  the  nasal  duct.  The  smaller  sizes  are  made 
tubular,  and  contain  a  steeUwire  stilet,  whidi  renders  them  sufficiently 
rigid  for  introduction.  Jaesche  has  likewise  employed  leaden  styles  fat 
several  years.|  The  old-fashioned  style,  which  used  to  be  inserted  into 
the  nasal  duct  through  an  external  opening  in  the  sac,  has  &llen  into 
well-merited  and  almost  entire  disuse. 

In  very  severe  and  obstinate  oases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
sac,  accompanied  perhaps  by  ulceration  and  periostitis,  and  a  severe 
sMcture  or  evep  closure  of  the  duct,  cases  which  resist  every  mode  ai 
treatment  and  prove  a  great  and  constant  source  of  annoyance  and 
trouble  to  the  patient,  it  may  be  necessary  to  oblit^-ate  the  sac.  This 
is  also  indicated  if  the  patient  cannot  remain  under  medical  care 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  lead  to  any  reasonable  hope  of  besiefit 
by  ihe  usual  mode  of  treatment,  and  is  yet  very  anxious  to  be  relieved 
from  this  very  troublesome  affection.  But  this  operation  should, 
I  think,  be  only  adopted  in  very  exceptional  cases,  which  have  resisted 
every  other  means  of  treatment.  For  it  is  surprising  what  a  degree 
of  improvement  may  often  be  attained  by  treating  these  cases  with 
patience  and  care,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  very  long  time 

*  Lectures  on  Diaeases  of  Lachrymal  Apparatua,  '*  Lancet,"  1864, 1, 148. 
t  Transactions  of  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  second  Annual  Meeting, 
1809,  p.  15. 

J  «  KL  Monatebl.,"  Aug.,  1869,  p.  294. 
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ia  bai  too  freqaentlj  required  before  much  improvement  takes  place. 
Obliteration  of  the  sac  is,  moreover,  only  indicated  if  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  the  tears  is  not  considerable,  so  that  they  are  nearly  entirely 
carried  o£E  by  evaporation,  otherwise,  gpreat  and  annoying  epiphora 
remains  after  the  operation. 

Varioos  methods  of  destroying  the  sac  have  been  devised  and  recom- 
mended.   At  one  time,  the  actual  cautery  was  extensively  employed 
for  this  purpose,  but  lately  the  galvano-caustic  apparatus  has  been 
largely  substituted  for  it.     The  sac  is  to  be  opened  by  a  free  incision, 
-which  is  to  extend  likewise  through  the  tendo-oculi  into  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sac,  which  forms  a  cul  de  sac  above  the  tendon,  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  out.     When  the  luemorrhage  has  ceased,  the  lips 
of  the  wound  are  to  be  kept  i^)art  by  Manfiredi's  speculum,  which  is, 
moreover,  provided  with  side  plates  to  prevent  the  cheek  fix)m  being 
burnt,  and  then  the  actual  cautery,  or  the  galvano-caustic  apparatus, 
can  be  applied.     Instead  of  these,  various  caustics  are  often  employed, 
e.g,y  nitrate  of  silver,  butter  of  antimony,  potassa  c.  calce,  perchloride 
cf  iron,  etc.     I  myself  prefer  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  I  first  saw 
employed  for  this  purpose  with  great  success  by  Yon  Graefe.     It  is 
easily  manageable,  very  safe,  and  leaves  the  smoothest  and  least  un- 
sightly cicatrix  of  any  caustic.     Before  attempting  to  destroy  the  sac, 
the  puncta  and  canaliculi  must  always  be  first  obliterated,  so  as  to  stop 
the  entrance  of  tears  into  the  sac,  otherwise  their  admission  will  pre- 
vent, or  at  least  greatly  retard,  the  adhesive  inflammation  and  oblitera- 
tion of  the  sac.     The  best  method  of  closing  the  puncta  and  canaliculi 
is  to  pass  into  tiiem  a  very  fine  probe,  coated  with  nitrate  of  silver  or 
a  thin  hot  wire,  which  will  set  up  adhesive  inflammation,  thus  oblite- 
rating the  puncta,  and  closing  the  canaliculi.     When  this  end  has  been 
obtained,  the  sac  must  be  laid  open   to  its  whole  extent  by  a  free 
incision,  thoroughly  cleansed  out,  and  when  the  bleeding  has  entirely 
ceased;  the  walls  of  the  sac  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Cold  compresses  should  be  applied  to  diminish  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms.    The  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  used  several  times,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  two  days,  before  the  epithelium  is  formed.     Or  at  the  end 
of  forty-eight  hours  the  thick  eschar  should  be  completely  removed, 
and  a  small  firm  compress  be  applied  to  the  sac,  so  as  to  bring  its  raw 
surfifcces  together,  a  firm  bandage  being  placed  over  the  compress,  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  situ. 

Dr.  Pagenstecher  strongly  recommends  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste 
(1  part  zinc,  chlorid.  to  3  parts  of  starch),  which  he  uses  extensively 
for  the  obliteration  of  the  sac.  He  divides  both  canaliculi  (with  a 
peculiar  knife  made  for  this  purpose  by  Weiss),  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  incisions  meet  in  front  of  the  caruncle.  When  all  bleeding  has 
ceased,  he  inserts  into  the  sac  a  small  portion  of  the  paste  (about  the 
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size  of  a  split  pea,  this  varying,  however,  according  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  sac)  wrapped  in  a  thin  layer  of  charpie  or  cotton  wool ;  a  thick 
layer  of  charpie  being  poshed  in  after  it  in  order  to  prevent  any 
escape  of  the  escharotic  on  to  the  conjunctiva.  The  paste  is  to  remain 
in  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  sac  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  obliterated  by  adhesive  inflammation.  Dr. 
Pagenstecher  has  been  latterly  induced  to  perform  obliteration  of  the 
sac  more  frequently  than  in  former  years,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
relapses  which  sometimes  occur  after  the  treatment  by  probing,  but 
more  especially  by  the  &ct  that  he  considers  that  eyes  affected  with 
chronic  blenorrhcea  of  the  sac  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers, 
being  exceptionally  prone  to  suppuration  of  the  cornea  if  they  should 
become  perchance  affected  with  corneitis  profunda,  suppurative 
comeitis  with  hypopyon,  etc.  He  states  that  when  the  atmosphere  is 
dry  and  very  hot,  the  secretipns  of  the  lachrymal  sac  become  very 
readily  decomposed,  and  if  an  eye  affected  with  chronic  blenorrhoea  of 
the  sac  should  then  meet  with  an  injury,  producing  perhaps  only  a 
slight  abrasion  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  it  is  almost  always  followed 
by  a  very  dangerous  and  deleterious  form  of  comeitis. 

At  the  Ophthalmological  Congress,  held  at  Heidelberg  in  1868, 
Dr.  Berlin  narrated  several  cases  of  very  obstinate  and  severe  disease 
of  the  sac,  in  which  he  obtained  a  successful  result  by  extirpation  of 
the  latter. 

In  severe  and  intractable  cases  of  epiphora,  inflammation  of  the 
sac,  etc.,  the  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  has  been  sti'ongly 
urged  by  several  surgeons,  more  especially  by  Mr.  Zachariah  Laurence,* 
who  has  practised  it  extensively;  it  has  also  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Garter,  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Windsor,  and  others. 

5.— FISTULA  OP  THE  LACHRYMAL  SAC,  ETC. 

By  this  term  is  understood  a  communication  between  the  lachrymal 
sac  or  passages  and  the  external  integument.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, when  speaking  of  the  inflammation  of  the  sac,  that  after 
spontaneous  perforation  of  the  latter,  a  more  or  less  extensive  fistulous 
opening  may  be  left,  which  may  prove  very  obstinate  and  intractable 
if  there  is  a  very  firm  or  impassable  stricture,  or  considerable  disease 
of  the  bone.  Caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bony  walls  of  the  sac  are  a 
very  frequent  cause  of  fistula.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but 
very  rarely  produced  by  direct  injury,  or  a  wound  of  the  sac.  The 
fistula  may  either  open  directly  into  the  sac,  or  there  may  exist  a 
fistulous  track  of  varying  length.     The  edges  of  the  fistula  may  be  at 

*  Vide  Mr.  LaureDoe's  article,  "On  Remoral  of  the  Lachrymal  GHand  as  a 
radical  cure  for  Lachiymal  Diseaae"  "  Ophthalmio  Review,"  No.  12. 
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first  swollen,  irregtilar,  and  somewhat  ulcerated,  tlie  ulceration  perhaps 
extending  to  some  distance  from  the  apertnre.  Bat  after  a  time  it 
contracts  in  size,  its  margin  becomes  smoother,  and  finally,  only  a  very 
minate  opening,  which  hardly  admits  the  finest  probe,  may  be  left ;  this 
is  sometimes  termed  capillary  fistnla.  If  the  orifice  is  retracted,  and 
its  edges  covered  with  healthy-looking  skin,  the  minute  aperture  may 
be  easily  overlooked,  but  on  pressing  the  sac,  a  small  tear-drop  will  be 
seen  to  exude. 

The  best  treatment  for  lachrymal  fistula  is  that  of  slitting  up  the 
poncta,  dividing  the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  and  passing  a  probe 
down  frequently.  K  the  passage  is  free,  this  will  generally  cause  the 
fistula  to  heal  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Bat  if  the  passage  is 
impermeable,  or  the  disease  of  the  bone  extensive,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  obliterate  the  sac,  or  to  force  the  passage.  The  latter  is  to  be  done 
with  one  of  Bowman's  probes  or  Weber's  dilator.  But  extreme  care 
must  be  taken  to  do  this  with  delicacy,  for  if  rude  force  be  used,  much 
mischief  is  sure  to  accrue.  In  the  capillary  fistula,  the  edges  of  which 
are  covered  by  smooth  skin,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  pare  the  edges, 
so  as  to  make  them  raw,  and  then  to  close  the  minute  aperture  with  a 
suture,  which  will  cause  the  opening  to  heal  by  first  intention. 

Polypi  of  the  sac  are  of  rare  occturence.  They  closely  resemble 
nasal  polypi  in  structure,  and  may  attain  the  size  of  a  small  nut. 
They  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  feeling  of  resilience  and  elasticity  to  the 
finger,  and  although  on  pressure  a  certain  quantity  of  glairy  or  muco- 
purulent fiaid  may  be  evacuated,  yet  we  cannot  empty  the  sac  com- 
pletely. On  incising  it,  some  fluid  escapes,  and  the  polypus  (like  a 
gelatinous  mass)  springs  into  the  wound.*  If  the  sac  is  extensively 
diseased,  or  there  is  a  very  firm  stricture  of  the  nasal  dact,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  obliterate  the  sac  after  the  removal  of  the  polypus. 

Cases  of  hemorrhage  into  the  sac,  producing  thus  an  imperme- 
ability of  the  latter,  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Two  instances  of  this 
kind  have  been  recorded  by  Von  Graefe.f  The  presence  of  chalky 
concretions  (dacryoliths)  in  the  ducts  or  in  the  lachrymal  sac  is  also 
but  rarely  observed. 

In  some  rare  instances  a  peculiar  fungus  (leptothrix)  is  met  with 
in  the  lower  canaliculus,  resembling  very  closely  the  leptothrix  buccalis, 
which  has  been  observed  by  Leber  and  Bottenstein^  in  carious  teeth. 
Several  cases  of  leptothrix  have  been  described  by  Yon  Qraefe,§  and 
one  by  Forster.||     According  to  the  former,  the  affection  commences 

•  Tide  a  ca«e  of  Von  Graefe's,  "  A.  f.  C,"  i,  283. 
t  "  A.  f.  0.,"  iii,  2,  867.  t  Berlin,  1867. 

§  "A.  f.  O.,"  i,  ii,  and  xr,  1,  824;  also  "Berl.  Med.  Wochenschrift,"  1868, 
p.  264. 

II  "A.f.O.,"iT,l,818. 
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with  a  certain  degree  of  epiphora,  which  is  followed  by  redness  of  the 
camncle  and  neighbouring  portion  of  the  retro-tarsal  fold,  a^  well  as 
of  the  conjnnctiTa  and  margin  of  the  lid  in  the  yicinity  of  the  lower 
canalicnlas.  The  patients  at  the  same  time  complain  of  a  sensation 
of  heat  and  itching  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  at  which  also  small 
crusts  of  discharge  are  noticed,  especially  in  the  morning  on  waking. 
On  closer  examination,  we  now  find  that  the  shape  and  appearance  of 
the  margin  of  the  lid  along  the  lower  canaliculus  are  somewhat  changed, 
having  become  thickened  and  rounded,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  lid  does 
not  lie  in  apposition  with  the  eyeball ;  tiins  producing  a  tendency  to 
ectropium,  which  is  especially  noticeable  when  the  patient  looks  up. 
But  the  change  in  the  lid  is  still  more  appreciable  to  the  touch,  for  with 
the  finger  we  can  trace  a  marked  cylindrical  sweUing  along  the  course 
of  the  banaliculus.  The  lower  punctum  is  dilated,  and  at  a  later  stage 
its  aperture  becomes  filled  with  a  drop  of  a  creamy  substance,  when 
the  tumour  is  pressed ;  the  size  of  the  latter  is,  however,  not  diminished 
by  the  exit  of  this  discharge.  Gradually,  or  perhaps  suddenly  after  a 
cold,  the  third  stage  supervenes,  which  is  characterised  by  a  more  con- 
siderable blenorrhoea  of  the  canaliculus,  accompanied  by  a  more  marked 
irritative  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  lower  punctum 
becomes  still  more  dilated,  and  its  aperture  is  now  constantly  filled  with 
a  yellowish- white  fluid,  which,  on  pressure,  exudes  in  a  thick  drop,  or 
wells  out  spontaneously  at  intervals.  The  affected  part  of  the  lid  is 
now  also  very  tender,  eepeciaUy  to  the  touch.  The  treatment  of  lepto- 
thrix  consists  in  slitting  up  the  canaliculus  as  far  as  the  commencement 
of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  then  carefully  emptying  it  of  ike  masses  of 
fimgus,  which  are  sometimes  found  to  be  mixed  with  chalky  partides. 
On  microscopical  examinatiqn,  the  leptothrix  masses  have  been  found 
by  Leber  to  consist  of  extremely  fine,  closely  aggregate  granules  of  a 
round,  or  somewhat  rod-like  shape,  and  interspersed  with  very  delicate 
filaments.  The  fungoid  mass  is  firm,  of  a  cheesy  consistence,  but  its 
external  layers  are  softer,  and  often  contain  pus-cells.  According  to 
the  same  authority  the  leptothrix  elements  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  leptothrix  buccalis,  but  are  especially  distinguished  fix>m  the  latter 
by  the  fiact  that  they  are  not  tinged  violet  by  the  addition  of  iodine. 

Whilst  in  some  instances,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  punctum  in 
either  lid,  which  is  generally  due  to  its  obliteration  by  inflammation, 
it  may  also  occur  that  there  is  more  than  one  punctum.  These  sup- 
plementary puncta  are  generally  met  with  in  the  lower  lid,  and  are 
situated  quite  close  to  the  punctum  proper.* 

*  Vide  cases  of  Supplementary  Puncta  recorded  amongst  others  by  Y.  Graefe, 
**  A.  f.  0.,"  i,  1,  288 ;  Weber,  ib.,  Tiii,  i,  1,  352  5  and  Zehender,  "  Klin.  Monatsbl./' 
1863,  p.  894. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  ORBIT. 


1.— INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  CELLULAR  TISSUE  OP   THE 
ORBIT  (CELLULITIS  ORBITS). 

Thi  lymptoms  and  oonrae  of  this  diseaie  are  generally  of  a  very  acate 
and  severe  inflammatory  character.  The  eyelids  become  rapidly 
swollen,  red,  and  hot,  the  palpebral  and  oeolar  conjnnctiya  mncfa 
injected,  and  there  is  mostly  great  serons  ehemosis,  snrronnding  the 
cornea  in  the  form  of  a  thick  dnsky-red  monnd,  the  edges  of  which 
may  even  overlap  and  partially  hide  the  cornea.  The  patient  com* 
plains  of  intense,  intermittent  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  and  extend*' 
ing  over  the  corresponding  side  of  the  forehead.  There  is  also,  gene* 
rally,  marked  febrile  constitational  distorbance;  and  if  the  inflammation 
should  extend  from  the  orbit  to  the  brain,  severe  cerebral  symptoms 
will  sapervene.  The  eyeball  soon  becomes  protroded.  At  the  outset 
of  the  disease,  this  protrusion  is  not  very  marked,  and  may  only 
become  evident  when  the  two  eyes  are  compared.  But  when  the 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  orbital  cellular  tissue  increases,  and  still 
more  when  pos  is  formed,  the  exophthalmos  rapidly  augments,  perhaps 
even  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  dusky,  swollen  lids  can  no  longer  be 
closed  over  the  eyeball,  but  the  latter  projects  more  or  less  between 
them.  If  the  pus  collects  chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  the  pro- 
trusion is  uniform  and  straightfcn-ward  in  the  axis  of  the  eyeball,  and 
not  in  one  particular  direction,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  exoph- 
thalmos accompanying  periostitis  of  the  orbit.  The  movements  of  the 
eyeball  are  also  uniformly  impaired,  and  not  especially  so  in  one  direc- 
tion. If  the  patient  attempts  to  move  the  eye,  or  it  is  touched,  more 
especially  if  it  is  slightly  pushed  back  into  the  orbit,  intense  pain  is 
produced.  But  this  is  not  the  case  if  the  point  of  the  little  finger  be 
gently  passed  along  and  somewhat  beneath  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and 
we  do  not  find  a  special  point,  where  its  touch  excites  great  pain,  as  is 
the  case  in  periostitis.  The  formation  of  pus  is  generally  accompanied 
by  well-marked  rigors. 
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From  the  exposure  of  the  protruded  eyeball  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
secretions  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  chemotic  swelling 
become  dried  in  the  form  of  hard,  dark  crusts.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
cornea  maj  also  become  roughened  and  clouded,  from  desiccation  of  its 
epithelium  and  its  exposure  to  mechanical  irritants.  The  sight  is  often 
much  impaired  by  the  stretching  of,  or  pressure  exerted  upon,  the  optic 
nerve,  and  the  retinal  veins  are  generally  more  or  less  engorged  and 
tortuous ;  there  being,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  a  serous  infiltration  of 
the  disc  and  the  retina  in  its  vicinity.  The  field  of  vision  is  also  some- 
what contracted,  often  considerably  so.  If  the  exophthalmos  lasts  for 
any  length  of  time,  optic  neuritis  may  supervene  upon  the  congestion 
and  engorgement  of  the  optic  nerve,  followed,  perhaps,  by  consecutive 
atrophy  of  the  latter. 

If  the  pus  be  formed  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  makes  its  way  forward 
from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  may  cause  distinct  fluctuation  behind 
the  conjunctiva  or  the  lids ;  and  it  perforates  either  through  the  lid  or 
through  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  appear  to  come 
from  within  the  eye.  But  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  may  also 
invade  tbe  eyeball,  and  panophthalmitis  be  set  up ;  pus  will  appear  in 
the  anterior  chamber,  the  pain  will  be  still  more  increased  in  severity, 
and  will  only  be  ameliorated  when  the  cornea  gives  way,  and  the  lens 
and  the  humours  of  the  eye  are  evacuated.  Sometimes,  the  swelling 
of  the  eyelids  is  so  tense  and  great,  that  all  sense  of  fluctuation  is 

lost. 

Although  the  severity  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  met  with  in 
orbital  cellulitis  vary  considerably  in  degree,  the  disease  generally  runs 
a  more  or  less  acute  course.  But,  according  to  Mackenxie,*  the  latter 
may,  in  very  rare  instances,  be  extremely  chronic.  Not  nntil  a  very 
long  time,  perhaps  many  months,  has  elapsed,  does  matter  aoomnulate 
in  the  orbit,  and  then  the  eye  gradually  protrudes,  the  lids  become  some- 
what swollen  and  red,  the  pus  makes  its  way  to  the  snrfeuse,  the  skin 
gives  way,  and  a  sinus  may  be  left,  often  proving  extremely  obstinate 
in  the  treatment. 

In  framing  our  prognosis,  we  must  always  remember  that  cellulitis 
not  nnfrequentiy  becomes  complicated  with  periostitis,  leading  sub- 
sequently to  caries  or  necrosis.  That,  moreover,  the  inflammation  may 
extend  backwards  along  the  periosteum  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
producing  meningitis  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  If  caries  or  necrosis  of 
the  walls  of  the  orbit  has  taken  place,  the  pus  may  make  its  way 
through  this  aperture  into  the  cranium  or  antrum  of  Highmore,  eta 
Moreover,  the  patient's  general  health,  already  perhaps  undermined  by 
a  long  and  very  serious  illness,  may  give  way  beneath  the  acute  and 
protracted  sufferings  produced  by  the  disease,  if  the  latter  is  improperly 
*  *<  Diseases  of  the  Eye/'  p.  299. 
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allowed  to  ran  its  course,  and  is  not  arrested  and  relieved  by  a  timely 
evacuation  of  the  pns. 

Amongst  the  most  frequent  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  orbit,  are  contused  or  incised  wounds  of,  and  the  lodg- 
ment of  foreign  bodies  in,  the  orbit.  The  disease  may  also  be  caused 
by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  and 
it  may  occur  secondarily  in  severe  constitutional  diseases,  such  as 
pyaamia,  puerperal  fever,  etc.  It  may  also  be  due  to  the  extension  of 
the  inflammation  from  neighbouring  parts,  as  in  erysipelas  of  the  head 
and  face,  severe  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  or  operations  per- 
formed upon  the  latter,  more  especially  its  destruction  by  the  galvano- 
caustic  apparatus  or  very  strong  caustics;  or  it  may  ensue  upon 
panophthalmitis,  or  operations  upon  the  eye  or  eyelids. 

The  treatment  should  be  chiefly  directed  to  subduing  and  arresting 
the  inflammatory  symptoms.  If  the  disease  is  due  to  an  injury,  the 
treatment  suitable  to  its  special  character  (vide  Injuries  of  the  Orbit) 
must  be  adopted,  and  cold  compresses  and  leeches  should  be  applied. 
But  if  suppuration  has  already  set  in,  these  applications  should  be 
changed  for  hot  poppy  fomentations  or  hot  poultices,  and  a  free 
incision  with  a  bistoury  should  be  made  at  an  early  period,  in  order 
that  the  pus  may  be  evacuated.  If  much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease,  a  small  exploratory  incision  should  be  made,  and 
if  pus  is  found  to  ooze  out,  the  incision  should  be  sufficiently  enlarged 
to  permit  of  its  free  and  ready  escape.  If  possible,  the  opening  should 
be  made  through  the  conjunctiva,  and  not  through  the  eyelids ;  but  if 
the  abscess  points  directly  beneath  the  latter,  the  incision  must  be  made 
at  this  spot. 

In  making  the  incision  through  the  conjunctiva,  the  upper  lid 
should  be  raised  with  the  flnger,  and  a  scalpel,  or  the  point  of  a  cataract 
knife,  passed  through  the  conjunctiva  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  eye- 
ball into  the  orbit.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  globe  is  not  injured, 
and  to  avoid  this,  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  be  directed  somewhat 
upwards.  Warm  poultices  are  then  to  be  applied,  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  to  be  kept  open  by  daily  passing  a  probe  between  them.  If 
the  track  of  the  wound  is  deep  and  long,  and  fear  is  entertcuned  that 
^t  may  not  heal  from  the  bottom,  a  small  dossil  of  lint  should  be  inserted 
as  a  tent,  and  changed  every  day.  The  sinus  should  also  be  syringed 
out  once  or  twice  a  day  with  a  mild  astringent  lotion  (Zinc.  Sulph.  gr. 
iv.  Aq.  dist.  Jij)-  If  the  healing  of  the  sinus  prove  obstinate  and  pro- 
tracted, a  careful  examination  must  be  made  as  to  the  presence  of 
carious  or  necrosed  portions  of  bone.  In  the  latter  case,  time  should 
be  allowed  for  the  loosening  or  detachment  of  the  spicula  of  bone,  and 
the  incision  should  then  be  sufficiently  enlarged,  and  the  fragments  of 
bone  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps. 

2  z 
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If  panophthalmitis  oo-exist  with  the  ahsoess  in  the  otM^  and  there 
is  pas  in  the  anterior  chamber,  paracentesis  shoald  be  performed,  and 
the  pns  evacuated. 

The  patient's  health  should  be  sustained  by  a  g^ierons  di^  and 
tonics,  care  being  at  the  same  time  taken  that  the  bowels  are  kept  well 
open,  and  febrile  symptoms  alleviated  by  maintaining  a  firee  action  of 
the  kidneys  and  the  skin. 

When  the  pus  has  been  evacuated,  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  will 
gradually  diminish,  and  the  latter  re-assume  its  normal  position.  If 
the  eye  has  otherwise  escaped  all  injury,  and  the  impairment  of  visioQ 
was  simply  due  to  stretching  of  the  optic  nerve  and  stasis  in  the  retinal 
circulation,  the  sight  will  n^iidly  improve.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
curtailment  of  the  movements  of  the  eye  in  certain  directions  maj 
remain  behind. 

2.— PERIOSTITIS  OF  THE  OEBIT. 

We  meet  with  two  forms  of  periostitis  of  the  orbit^  the  iicuU  and 
the  chronic. 

In  €u:uie  periostitis,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  often  very 
severe  and  pronounced.  The  patient  complains  of  great  pain  in  and 
around  the  eye,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  may  also  be  very 
severe.  The  eyelids,  more  especially  the  upper  one,  become  swollen, 
red,  hot,  and  painful,  but  the  swelling  and  redness  are,  as  a  rule,  not  bo 
extreme,  and  do  not  advance  with  such  rapidity,  as  in  cellulitis  of  the 
orbit ;  moreover,  in  periostitis,  the  swelling  of  the  two  lids  is  not  alike 
in  degree,  but  one  is  generally  more  swollen  than  the  other.  The  ocular 
conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue  are  injected,  and  there  is  more 
or  less  serous  chemosis.  The  eyeball  becomes  somewhat  protruded, 
even  perhaps  to  such  a  degree  (if  much  pus  is  formed)  that  the  eye- 
lids cannot  be  closed.  The  protrusion  is  not,  however,  straightforward, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  abscess  of  the  orbit,  but  towards  one  side ; 
the  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  therefore  not  curtailed  equally  in  all 
directions,  but  more  in  certain  directions  than  in  others.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  periostitis  is  chiefly  and  specially  confined  to  one 
wall  or  one  portion  of  the  oxhii.  Thus,  if  the  inner  and  upper  wall  o^ 
the  orbit  are  affected,  the  eyeball  would  protrude  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and  the  movements  would  be  especially  curtailed  in  the  upward 
and  inward  direction.  If  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  is  passed  along  the 
upper  or  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  pushed  somewhat  back  into  the 
cavity,  we  are  often  able  to  detect  a  point  where  its  pressure  causes 
severe  pain,  and  where  there  is  distinct  swelling,  thus  indicating  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  the  patients  can  themselves  localise 
the  situation  of  the  periostitis  with  much  exactitude.     In  the  course  of 
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acute  periostitis,  the  cellular  tissue  generally  also  becomes  extensively 
inflamed,  a  great  amount  of  pus  may  be  formed,  the  eye  be  very  con- 
siderably protruded,  and  its  movements  greatly,  or  even  completely, 
impaired.  The  disease  then  assumes  a  mixed  type  of  periostitis  and 
abscess  of  the  orbit.  The  periostitis  is  generally  accompanied  from  the 
outset  by  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  bone  itself. 

In  chronic  periostitis,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  far  less 
pronounced,  and  the  disease  is  more  protracted  and  insidious  in  its 
course.  The  swelling  and  redness  of  the  eyelids,  the  injection  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  cbemosis,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  eye,  are  generally 
far  less  severe  than  in  the  acute  form.  Pain  is  experienced  in  and 
around  the  eye,  which  mostly  increases  in  severity  towards  night,  and  is 
markedly  augmented  by  pressure  upon  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  or  by 
pressing  the  eye  backwards  in  a  certain  direction.  Sometimes,  decided 
swelling  of  the  orbit  can  be  detected  at  one  point.  A  certain  amount 
of  suppuration  generally  takes  place,  and  if  pus  is  formed  in  consider- 
able quantity,  it  will,  of  course,  cause  great  protrusion  of  the  eye. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  suppuration  is  limited,  and  the  pus  is  apt  to 
accumulate  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  and  lift  up  the  former. 
The  periosteum  often  becomes  greatly  swollen  and  thickened,  giving 
rise  perhaps  to  little  nodules  or  tuberosities.  These  may  subsequently 
again  diminish  in  size,  and  finally  only  leave  a  somewhat  thickened 
Rendition  of  the  periosteum,  or  they  may  undergo  ossification,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  exostoses.  If  the  bone  becomes  involved,  caries  and  often 
necrosis  will  result,  and  the  inflanmiation  or  the  pus  may  extend 
through  the  aperture  in  the  orbit  to  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  or 
into  the  fi^ntal  sinus.  Indeed,  the  great  danger  of  the  disease  is,  that 
the  inflammation  should  extend  from  the  orbit  back  to  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  and  set  up  fatal  meningitis,  or  that  an  abscess  should  be 
formed  in  the  brain.  ' 

Periostitis  is  sometimes  met  with  in  in&nts,  and  is  indeed  far  more 
common  amongst  young  persons  than  in  adults.  The  most  frequent 
causes  of  acute  periostitis  are  penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit  with 
sharp  cutting  instruments ;  or  severe  contusion  of  its  edge  from  blows, 
or  blunt  instruments ;  and  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  within  the 
orbit.  It  may  also  be  secondary,  the  inflammation  extending  from  the 
periosteum  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  cavities,  e.^.,  frontal  sinus, 
maxillary  space,  etc.  Exposure  to  damp  and  cold  and  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  may  also  give  rise  to  it.  As  already  stated,  it  may 
likewise  appear  in  the  course  of  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  orbit.     Chronic  periostitis  is  most  frequently  due  to  syphilis. 

The  general  plan  of  treatment  resembles  very  closely  that  recom- 
mended for  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  and 
if  the  presence  of  pus  is  suspected,  it  should  be  evacuated  as  early  as 
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possible.  Where  the  disease  is  due  to  syphilis,  the  iodide  and  bromide 
of  potassiam,  in  combination  with  some  preparation  of  mercnry,  shoald 
be  administered,  or  the  mercnrial  bath  should  be  employed.  Care  shonld 
be  taken  not  to  enfeeble  the  patient's  health,  bat  to  fortify  it  as  madi 
as  possible  by  tonics  and  a  generous  diet 

3.— CARIES  AND  NECROSIS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  carious  affection  of  the  bones  of  the 
orbit,  there  is  generally  a  certain  degree  of  (Bdematous  swelling  of  the 
eyelids,  which  are  also  somewhat  red  and  perhaps  painfuL  The  con- 
junctiya  and  subconjunddyal  tissue  are  injected,  and  the  eye  is  irritable 
and  watery.  The  oedema  of  the  eyelids  is  oflen  very  considerable,  pa^ 
ticularly  in  children  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  Soon,  a  spot  is  noticed 
where  the  eyelid  assumes  a  more  dusky  red  tint;  here  the  abscess 
points,  the  skin  gives  way,  and  through  this  small  perforation  a  thin 
scanty,  muco-purulent  or  *'  shriugj  "  discharge  oozes  out  On  passing 
a  probe  through  this  aperture,  we  find  that  it  leads  to  a  portion  of  bare 
roughened  bone.  The  edges  of  the  opening  generally  become  somewhat 
everted,  swollen,  and  ulcerated,  and  covered  perhaps  with  fleshy  grann- 
lations.  A  portion  of  the  bone,  as  a  rule,  becomes  necrosed,  and  small 
fragments  are  exfoliated.  Afler  this  condition  has  lasted  for  a  more  or  less 
considerable  length  of  time,  the  sinus  closes  up,  and  the  aperture  heals; 
but  during  the  process  of  cicatrization,  the  integuments  become  adhe- 
rent to  the  periosteum,  and  thus  an  eversion  of  the  lid,  perhaps  of  very 
considerable  extent,  may  be  produced,  causing  a  great  exposure  of  the 
eyeball  (lagophthalmos)  with  all  its  deleterious  consequences. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  often  most  protracted,  especially  in 
persons  of  feeble  health,  and  of  a  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  diathesis,  in 
whom  relapses  are  very  apt  to  occur.  The  disease  improves,  the  sinus 
and  external  aperture  appear  to  be  healing  kindly,  when  a  relapse 
takes  place,  fresh  symptoms  of  inflammation  supervene,  the  discharge 
again  increases  in  quantity,  and  fresh  portions  of  bone  are  perhaps 
exfoliated. 

Caries  and  necrosis  may  occur  in  different  portions  of  the  orbit; 
thus,  the  bottom  of  the  latter  may  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  as  is 
often  the  case  after  periostitis  of  this  portion  of  the  caviiy.  In  rarer 
instances,  it  may  supervene  upon  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  orbit,  accompanied  by  periostitis.  Sometimes  the  caries  is  confined 
to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  or  it  occurs  just  within  the  cavity  near  the 
edge.  In  such  cases,  the  upper  or  lower  lid,  according  to  circnm- 
stfuices,  may  become  extensively  involved  in  the  cicatrix,  and  a  very 
considerable  ectropium  result.  These  cases  of  caries  and  necrosis  of  the 
margin  of  the  orbit  are  generally  the  result  of  a  blow  or  fall  upon  this 
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part,  and  are  frequentlj  met  with  in  children,  more  particularly  those 
of  a  scrofoloos  diathesis.  Syphilis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  caries  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  disease  of  the  bone  may  in  such  cases  be  due  to  an 
extension  of  the  affection  from  the  nasal  fossae. 

The  principles  of  treatment  should  resemble  those  recommended  for 
periostitis.  The  pus  should  be  evacuated  as  early  as  possible,  the 
fistulous  sinus  be  washed  out  frequently  with  warm  water  or  mild 
astringent  injections,  and  a  small  tent  of  lint  should  be  introduced,  in 
order  to  cause  the  sinus  to  heal  from  the  bottom.  If  a  loose  spiculum 
of  bone  is  detached  with  the  probe,  the  external  opening  should  be 
somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  fragment  be  carefrdly  removed  with 
forceps.  The  treatment  of  the  lagophthalmos  and  ectropium  con- 
sequent upon  the  caries,  is  fully  described  in  the  articles  upon  these 
subjects. 


4.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CAPSULE  OF  TENON. 

The  fibrous  capsule  which  envelopes  the  eyeball  (capsule  of  Tenon) 
is  occasionally  subject  to  inflammation.  This  disease  is  particularly 
distingpiished  by  the  appearance  of  a  more  or  less  marked  chemosis 
round  the  cornea,  there  being  at  the  same  time  considerable  conjunc- 
tival and  subconjunctival  injection.  On  closer  examination,  we  find 
that  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for  this  chemosis,  for  the  cornea,  iris, 
and  deeper  tunics  of  the  eye  are  unaffected,  and  the  sight  and  the  field 
of  vision  are  also  good.  The  eyelids  are  likewise  somewhat  red  and 
swollen.  The  eyeball  is,  moreover,  slightly  protruded,  although  per- 
haps to  so  inconsiderable  a  degree  that  it  might  escape  observation  un- 
less the  state  of  the  two  eyes  is  compared.  There  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  certain  impairment  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  which  is 
especially  evident  in  the  extreme  movements  in  different  directions, 
when  diplopia  will  also  arise.  The  pain  in  and  around  the  eye  may  be 
somewhat  severe,  but  it  never  reaches  the  same  intensity  as  in  cellu- 
litis or  periostitis  of  the  orbit.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally 
slow,  eight  or  ten  weeks  perhaps  elapsing  before  it  is  cured. 

It  is  generally  of  rheumatic  origin,  being  due  to  a  draught  of  cold 
air,  as,  for  instance,  in  railway  travelling,  etc.,  or  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  It  is  also  seen  in  cases  of  irido-choroiditiB  supervening 
upon  operations,  especially  those  for  cataract.  According  to  De  Wecker, 
it  may  also  follow  the  operation  for  strabismus,  if  the  sclerotic  has  been 
much  exposed,  or  the  capsule  of  Tenon  too  freely  incised. 

If  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  severe,  a  few  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  temple,  and  warm  poppy  fomentations  be  prescribed, 
together  with  the  compound  belladonna  ointment.     If  the  Tenonitis  is 
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due  to  a  traumatic  Qrigin,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  operation  for  stralnB- 
mns,  ice  compresses  should  be  applied. 

5.— EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITRE  (GRAVES'S  DISEASE, 
MORBUS  BASEDOWn,  ETC.). 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  peculiar  disease,  the  tme  nature  and 
cause  of  which  are  at  present  unknown.  Amongst  the  first  symptoms 
are,  generally,  great  palpitation  and  acceleration  of  the  action  of  the 
heart,  the  pulse  perhaps  reaching  120  or  150  beats  in  the  minute. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  much  nervous  excitement  and  dyspnoea. 
Sometimes  there  are,  moreover,  symptoms  of  gastric  derangement, 
such  as  frequent  and  obstinate  retching  and  vomiting,  or  diarrhoaa. 
It  is  now  perhaps  also  noticed  that  the  eyes  have  a  peculiar  and  some- 
what staring  look,  which  is  partly  due  to  a  retraction  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid, leaving  the  eyeball  much  uncovered,  and  giving  an  expression  of 
astonishment  to  the  patient.  Moreover,  as  Yon  Graefe  has  pointed 
out,  the  upper  lid  does  not  quite  follow  the  movements  of  the  eyeball 
when  the  person  looks  upwards  or  downwards,  but  remains  somewhat 
too  elevated.  This  is  quite  independent  of  the  exophthalmos,  and  gene- 
rally appears  during  the  stage  of  progression,  and  may  disappear  without 
any  diminution  in  the  protrusion  of  the  eye.  This  retraction  is  probably 
due  to  irritation  of  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres  of  the  upper  lid  which 
are  supplied  by  the  sympathetic,  and  is  relieved  by  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphia.  Stellwag*  has  lately  called  attention  to  the 
&ct  that,  the  normal,  involuntary  nictitation  takes  place  very  im- 
perfectly, and  at  unusually  long  intervals.  The  lids  can,  however,  be 
easily  and  perfectly  closed  by  a  voluntary  effort.  The  cardiac  symp- 
toms may  have  lasted  perhaps  some  little  time  before  those  of  bron- 
chocele  and  exophthalmos  present  themselves.  The  latter  symptoms 
generally  appear  about  the  same  time,  but  do  not  necessarily  bear  any 
absolute  relation  to  each  other,  and  need  not  co-exist ;  for^  according 
to  Prael,t  in  exceptional  instances,  the  bronchocele  may  be  absent 
There  is,  moreover,  nothing  peculiar  in  this  form  of  bronchocele, 
excepting  that  the  veins  are  generally  much  dilated,  even  perhaps  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  disease  might  be  termed  ''  bronchocele  aneurys- 
matica  ;"  and  often  a  distinct  diastolic  murmur  can  be  heard  in  them. 
According  to  Yirchow,^  there  is,  at  the  commencement,  only  a  simple 
swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  disease  becoming  gradually  deve* 
loped  into  a  true  bronchocele.  Degenerative  changes,  of  a  gelatinons 
or  cystoid  nature,  may  then  occur,  or  nodulated,  fibroid  indurations 
be  formed.     As  all  these  changes  occur  also  in  oonmion  bronchocele, 

*  "  Wiener  medeanisohe  Jahrsohrift/'  xrii,  1869. 
t  "  A  f.  O.,"  iii,  2,  209.  J  "  Krankhafte  Oeschwttlafce,"  iii,  1,  76. 
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Virchow  thinks  it  probable  that  the  affection  of  the  thyroid  is  of  a 
secondary  nature. 

At  the  commencement,  the  cardiac  affection  seems  simply  to  con- 
sist in  the  greatly  increased  action  and  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
but  after  a  time  dilatation  and  hypertrophy,  more  especially  of  the  left 
ventricle,  ensue.  There  is  often  a  marked  bellows  murmur,  without 
perhaps  any  valvular  affection,  and  the  murmur  may  extend  into  the 
aorta  and  carotid.  The  pulsation  in  the  carotid  is  sometimes  quite 
evident  at  a  little  distance  from  the  patient.  The  aorta  and  larger 
arteries  have  occasionally  been  found  to  have  undergone  atheromatous 
changes. 

The  exophthalmos  may  become  so  considerable,  that  the  eyelids 
cannot  be  closed  over  the  cornea,  but  the  latter,  and  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sclerotic,  protrude  between  them.  The  protru- 
sion of  the  eye  is  not  generally  straightforward,  in  the  direction  of  the 
optic  axis,  but  towards  one  side,  frequently  the  nasal.  On  account 
of  the  constant  exposure  of  the  uncovered  cornea  to  the  influence  of 
external  irritants,  its  epithelial  covering  becomes  roughened  and  thick, 
ulcers  are  formed,  which,  extending  in  circumference  and  depth,  may 
lead  to  extensive  perforation  of  the  cornea,  and  even  to  subsequent 
atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  The  eyelids  at  the  same  time  become  inflamed, 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  injected,  and  perhaps  oedematous,  and  of  a  dusky- 
red  colour  from  constant  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  irritants. 
The  suppuration  which  may  occur  in  this  disease  is  not,  however,  of 
neuro-paralytic  origin,  but  Yon  Oraefe  thinks  it  is  due  to  a  paralysis 
of  the  *'  trophic  "  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve,  as  was  shown  in  Meissner's 
experiments. 

Cases  of  suppuration  of  the  cornea  are  not,  however,  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  I  have  only  met  with  a  single  instance  of  the  kind, 
where  a  young  woman  affected  with  exophthalmic  goitre,  had  lost  both 
eyes  from  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  and  the  eyeballs,  although 
shrunken,  were  still  very  prominent.  According  to  Von  Oraefe,  it 
occurs  more  frequently  amongst  men  than  women ;  thus  out  of  14  cases 
in  which  suppuration  took  place,  it  occurred  ten  times  in  men  and  four 
times  in  women.* 

The  exophthalmos  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  adipose  cellular 
tissue  of  the  orbit,  and  to  a  hyperomic  swelling  of  this  tissue,  which 
may  at  first  be  diminished  by  pressure,  and  rapidly  disappears  after 
death.t  Becklinghausen  has  also  observed  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyebalL  Dr.  Wright^  found,  besides  strong  dilatation 
of  the  veins,  a  small  quantity  of  half  coagulated  blood  extravasated 
over  the  eyeball. 

•  Berliner  "  Klin.  Wochen»chr.,"  1867,  649.  f  Virchow,  L  c.,  76. 

t  *'  Med.  Times  and  Ghuette,"  1866,  Not. 
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The  true  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  nature  of  the  connection 
between  the  affection  of  the  heart,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  eye  are 
at  present  nnknown.  It  was  supposed  by  some  authors,  that  the 
pressure  of  the  enlarged  thyroid  upon  the  cervical  blood-vessels  caused 
the  protrusion  of  the  eye.  In  opposition  to  this  view  it  may,  however, 
be  urged  that  we  often  meet  with  very  large  bronchooeles  without  any 
exophthalmos ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  shown  by  Prael, 
the  latter  may  exist  without  any  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  ansBmia,  and 
Mackenzie  speaks  of  the  disease  as  *'  AnsBmic  Exophthalmos."  But  it 
is  impossible  that  anaamia  could  be  the  direct  cause  of  such  a  condition, 
and  it  could,  therefore,  as  Virchow  points  out,  only  act  in  so  far,  that 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  exerts  a  deleterious  influence  upon 
the  nerves. 

It  is,  however,  far  more  probable  that  the  affection  is  due  to  an 
irritation  or  neurosis  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  producing  hypertrophy 
of  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  orbit  and  dilatation  of  the  veins.  There 
is,  moreover,  another  feet  which  would  argue  in  favour  of  this  view 
of  irritation  of  the  sympathetic,  viz.,  the  retraction  of  the  upper  lid; 
for  H.  Muller  discovered  unstriped  muscular  fibres  in  the  upper  lid, 
which  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  sympathetic.  Any  irritation  of 
these  nervelets  would  cause  an  elevation  of  the  lid,  whereas,  if  this 
irritability  were  allayed,  the  retraction  would  disappear.  Now  Uie 
latter,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  may  be  observed  to  occur  after 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia.  The  anatomical  conditions  of 
the  sympathetic  have,  however,  been  found  to  vary  considerably.  Thus 
some  observers  (Wright,  Moore,  Trousseau,  etc.)  found  the  cervical 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  enlarged,  hard,  and  firm ;  and,  on  micro- 
scopical examination  they  were  seen  to  be  filled  with  a  granular  snb- 
stance,  like  a  lymphatic  gland  in  the  first  stage  of  tuberculosis.  The 
trunk  of  the  sympathetic,  as  well  as  the  branches  going  to  the  inferior 
thyroid  and  vertebral  arteries,  were  found  to  be  enlarged.  Whereas 
Recklinghausen,*  on  the  contrary,  observed  that  the  trunk  and  Uie 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  were  diminished  in  size,  as  if  atrophic, 
without,  however,  presenting  any  histological  changes.  One  fact, 
which  argues  rather  against  the  assumption  that  the  disease  is  due  to 
irritation  of  the  sympathetic,  is  the  condition  of  the  pupU ;  for  the 
latter  was  only  in  some  cases  dilated. 

Virchow,  in  speaking  of  the  functional  disturbances,  also  calls 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  together  with  the  disappearance  of  the  bron- 
chocele  in  consequence  of  small  doses  of  iodine,  marked  acceleration  of 
the  pulse,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  may  be  observed.  Now  as  the 
same  thing  has  been  occasionally  noticed  when  spontaneous  diminution 
•  Virchow,  1.  dt.,  p.  80, 
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of  the  bronchocele  has  taken  place,  the  question  arises  whether  these 
sjmptoms  may  not  be  dae  to  an  admixtnre  of  soluble  goitre-material 
with  the  blood. 

The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  women,  especially  during  the 
time  of  puberiy,  or  during  confinement.  It  is  also  observed  to  be 
paired  with  disturbances  of  the  uterine  functions,  particularly  chlorosis, 
suppression  of  the  catamenia,  etc. ;  it  may  also  supervene  upon  severe 
constitutional  diseases.  According  to  Yon  Ghraefe,  it  is  not  only  more 
rare  amongst  men,  but  in  them  it  occurs  at  a  later  period,  and  with 
greater  severity.  It  has  been  caused  by  severe  bodily  labour,  or  mental 
shocks,  fright,  great  depression,  etc. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  mostly  very  slow  and  protracted,  and 
relapses  are  very  apt  to  occur,  more  especially  if  there  still  exists  great 
disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart.  Amongst  men,  the  prognosis 
should  be  very  guarded,  as  the  disease  assumes  a  much  more  severe 
character,  and  is  more  frequently  complicated  with  serious  affections  of 
the  cornea.  On  account  of  the  impediment  produced  in  the  intra- 
ocular circulation  by  the  exophthalmos,  the  retinal  veins  are  sometimes 
dilated  and  tortuous,  but  otherwise  there  are  no  changes  in  the  fundus, 
and  the  function  of  the  retina  is  generally  unimpaired.  Hypermetropia 
may  arise  on  account  of  the  flattening  of  the  eye. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  the  most  benefit  sedms  to  be  derived 
from  the  administration  of  tonics,  more  especially  the  preparations  of 
quinine,  together  with  a  generous  diet,  plenty  of  open-air  exercise, 
and,  if  necessary,  a  change  of  air  and  a  prolonged  residence  in  the 
country.  Both  Yon  Graefe  and  Trousseau*  consider  that  preparations 
of  steel  are  contra-indicated,  more  especially  when  there  is  much  ex- 
citation of  the  vascular  system.  Trousseau  strongly  recommends  the 
use  of  digitalis,  which  is  to  be  freely  given  until  the  pulse  sinks  to  70 
or  60  beats  a  minute,  when  the  dose  is  to  be  considerably  diminished, 
or  the  remedy  suspended.  He  also  advocates  bleeding  to  diminish  the 
danger  of  asphyxia  from  the  pressure  of  the  congested  thyroid,  and  to 
alleviate  the  violent  palpitations  of  the  heaj*t.  He  has  likewise  found 
benefit  from  hydropathy,  and  the  continuous  application  of  cold  com- 
presses on  the  thyroid  and  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  iodine  in  cases  of  exophthalmic 
goitre,  although  he  admits  that,  in  rare  and  exceptional  instances,  it 
may  temporarily  prove  beneficial.  I  have  often  derived  much  benefit 
frt)m  the  administration  of  quinine  and  steel,  combined  with  large  doses 
of  digitalis,  if  there  is  g^eat  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action.  Should 
the  steel  be  not  well  borne,  I  only  give  quinine  and  digitalis. 
Dr.  Cheadle,t  in  his  recent  paper  on  Exophthalmic  Gk)itre,  states  that 

•  "  Clinique  M^cale,"  2nd  edit.,  vol.  ii,  602. 

t  "  St.  George's  Hospital  Beports,"  1869,  toI.  It,  192. 
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he  has  employed  iodine  with  advantage  both  intemall j  and  topically  to 
the  throat,  and  believes  that  it  is  probably  most  nsefnl  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  goitre  is  large  and  exerts  dangerons  pressore.  A  firm 
compress  bandage  will  often  cause  the  exophthalmos  to  dimmiRli  con- 
siderably. 

Gkdvanization  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  has  lately  been  strongly 
recommended,  amongst  others,  by  Chvostek,*  and  Merits  Meyer.f  The 
latter  has  found  it  very  successful  in  curing  the  exophthalmos  and  the 
goitre,  as  well  as  in  improving  the  general  health ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  or  the  palpitation  of  the  heart.  I  have  lately  tried  it,  and  in  one 
case  with  marked  benefit,  as  to  the  diminution  of  the  exophthalmos.  I 
generaUy  apply  the  positive  pole  to  the  auriculo-maxillary  fossa,  and 
the  other  I  move  gently  over  the  closed  eyelids,  and  afterwards  over  the 
goitre.  I  employ  about  6^10  cells  for  the  eye,  and  8 — 14  for  the 
goitre,  applying  the  electricity  for  about  1^  to  2  minutes  to  each  part 
We  may  besides  this  galvanize  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic, 
applying  one  electrode  to  the  auriculo-maxillary  fossa,  the  other  to  the 
6th  or  7th  cervical  vertebra,  or  manubrium  stemi.  It  may  take  about 
20 — 30  sittings  before  any  very  marked  improvement  is  noticed  in  the 
exophthalmos  or  goitre ;  and  considering  the  little  efiect  that  other  treat- 
ment has  upon  the  disease,  I  think  that  galvanization  should  always 
have  an  extended  trial. 

The  peculiar  retraction  of  the  upper  eyelid  may  be,  if  necessary, 
alleviated  by  an  operation  upon  the  levator  palpebrsd,  as  has  been 
advised  by  Von  Oraefe.  He  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  recommend- 
ing tarsoraphia  for  this  elevation  of  the  upper  lid,  but  now  prefers  a 
paj*tial  tenotomy  of  the  levator  palpebred  superioris.  The  latter  opera- 
tion is  to  be  performed  as  follows:^ — The  horn  spatula  having  been 
introduced  beneath  the  upper  lid,  so  as  to  put  it  well  on  the  stretch, 
he  makes  a  horizontal  incision  through  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid, 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  latter,  and  situated  about  1'" 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  He  then  divides  the 
orbicularis,  or  still  better,  excises  a  small  horizontal  portion  of  it,  in 
order  to  gain  a  better  view  of  the  subjacent  parts.  A  careful  exposure 
of  the  tarso-orbital  feiscia  will  bring  into  view  the  vertical  or  obHque 
striation  which  indicates  the  tendon  of  the  levator  palpebrea,  which 
here  passes  over  into,  and  becomes  blended  with,  the  cartilage.  With 
a  very  narrow  knife,  the  point  where  they  are  blended  is  then  to  be 
incised  at  each  side,  so  that  only  a  narrow  central  bridge  (of  about  1'" 

•  "  Wiener  med.  Presse,"  1869. 
t  Berliner  "  Klin.  Wochenschrift,"  Sept.  23, 1872. 

t  Vide  Oompte-Bendu  da  Congrds  d'Ophthnhnologie,  1867;  alio  "  El.  MonaUbl.," 
1867,  p.  272. 
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in  width)  remains  standing.  Care  mnst  of  course  be  taken  not  to 
perforate  the  conjunctiva.  The  result  of  the  operation  is  an  incom- 
plete ptosis,  which  diminishes  considerably  during  the  first  few  weeks, 
the  remainder  just  neutralizing  the  retraction  of  the  upper  lid  which 
before  existed. 

6.— TUMOURS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

It  would  be  quite  beyond  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  work  to  enter 
at  length  into  all  the  varieties  of  tumour  that  may  be  met  with  in  the 
orbit,  as  well  as  the  points  of  difference  in  their  structure,  diagnosis, 
and  mode  of  development ;  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  broad 
and  practical  division  of  this  subject,  and  shall  endeavour  briefly  to 
give  the  most  characteristic  and  leading  features  presented  by  the 
principal  varieties  of  tumour,  as  well  as  the  difierent  modes  of  treat- 
ment which  are  more  especially  indicated. 

Tumours  of  the  orbit  may  be  developed  primarily  in  the  latter,  or 
may  comitlence  within  the  eye  or  one  of  the  neighbouring  cavities, 
and,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  finally  make  their  way  into  the  orbit. 
As  long  as  the  tumour  is  confined  within  the  eye,  its  progress  may  be 
alow  and  protracted ;  but  when  it  has  once  perforated  the  ocular  tunics, 
its  growth,  being  no  longer  restrained  by  the  firm  sclerotic,  is  often 
very  rapid,  so  that  it  may  within  a  short  time  attain  a  very  consider- 
able size. 

Tumours  may  be  developed  from  any  part  of  the  orbit ;  they  may 
spring  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  from  its  walls,  or  from  its  most 
anterior  part  close  to  the  edge.  As  the  morbid  growth  increases  in 
size,  the  eyeball  will  be  more  and  more  protruded,  and  the  direction  of 
this  protrusion  will  depend  upon  the  principal  situation  of  the  tumour. 
The  exophthalmos  may  finally  become  so  great,  that  the  eyeball  is  quite 
pushed  out  of  the  orbit  upon  the  cheek.  Together  with  the  protrusion, 
the  movements  of  the  globe  will  be  more  or  less  impaired.  The  eyelids 
are  generally  swollen  and  oedematous,  and  the  oedema  may  be  so  great, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  tumour,  or  it 
may  even  obscure  the*presence  of  the  latter.  If  the  tumour  is  chiefly 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  a  certain  degree  of  ptosis  is 
frequently  present.  The  eyelids  are  in  other  cases  greatly  everted,  their 
exposed  conjunctival  surface  being  swollen  and  fleshy  in  appearance. 
There  is  often  also  a  very  considerable  degree  of  chemosis  of  a  dirty, 
dusky-red  tint.  The  sight  may  suffer  from  the  optic  nerve  being 
stretched  or  pressed  upon  by  the  tumour,  or  from  the  impediment  to 
the  intra-ooular  circulation.  The  efflux  from  the  retinal  veins  is 
retarded,  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  may  supervene, 
and  if  the  tumour  be  not  removed,  the  optic  nerve 'may  undergo  con- 
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secative  atropby.  But  the  sight  maj  also  be  greaUj  impaired,  or  eTcn 
lost  from  inflammation  or  extensive  nlceration  of  the  cornea,  dependent 
npon  its  constant  exposure  to  the  action  of  external  irritants,  when 
the  eye  is  much  protruded.  Perforation  or  sloughing  of  the  cornea 
may  ensue,  and,  the  contents  of  the  globe  escaping,  the  eye  may 
gradually  undergo  atrophy. 

In  attempting  the  removal  of  any  tumour  of  the  orbit  by  operation, 
we  should  always  take  into  anxious  consideration  its  size,  rate  of  pro- 
gress, suspected  nature,  and  situation ;  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
eye,  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  If  there  is  still  sight, 
we  should  always  endeavour  to  remove  the  morbid  growth,  if  possible, 
without  sacrificing  the  eye.  But  in  some  cases,  more  especially  of 
malignant  tumours,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
morbid  growth,  without  the  removal  of  the  eye ;  and  in  such  instances, 
it  is  £Ekr  wiser  to  sacrifice  the  latter,  than  to  run  ihe  risk  of  leaving  por- 
tions of  tumour  behind,  to  prove  the  ready  source  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease.  We  should,  if  possible,  remove  the  tumour  through  the  con- 
junctiva, but  if  this  is  not  practicable,  the  incision  must  be  carried 
through  the  skin  of  the  lids.  The  incision  should  in  such  a  case  be 
always  horizontal,  and  perhaps  slightly  curved,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  natural  wrinkles  of  the  skin,  and  thus  avoid  the  formation  of 
unsightly  cicatrices. 

In  order  to  gain  more  room  to  work  in,  it  may  also  be  necessary  to 
divide  the  outer  canthus.  We  should  always  endeavour  to  extirpate 
the  tumour  without  any  injury  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  for  this 
reason  the  knife  must  not  be  too  freely  used,  but  the  attachments  of 
the  tumour  should  rather  be  loosened  with  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  or  with  the  point  of  a  silver  knife.  In  some 
tumours,  it  is  necessary  to  gouge  out  the  different  portions,  or  to  snip 
them  off  the  walls  of  the  periosteum  with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed,  curved 
scissors.  The  use  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste  in  cases  of  removal  of 
malignant  tumours,  as  well  as  those  whose  recurrence  may  be  feared, 
will  be  considered  when  speaking  of  these  tumours  in  detail. 

(1.)  FIBROUS  TUMOURS. 

The  fibrous  tumour  is  especially  characterised  by  the  &ct  that  its 
stracture  closely  resembles  that  of  the  radiating  fibrillar  connective 
tissue,  the  fibrillaa  being  closely  packed  together.  On  a  section,  such  a 
tumour  presents  a  firm  and  perhaps  somewhat  rough  surface,  traversed 
by  bundles  of  parallel  fibres.  Its  colour  is  of  a  greyish-white,  or 
greyish-yellow  tint.  The  tumour  is  always  surroimded  by  a  distinct 
sheath  of  thickened  connective  tissue,  and  is  penetrated  by  a  small 
number  of  vessels.    These  tumours  may  undergo  secondary  changes,  and 
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cysts  may  be  formed,  and  in  sncli  a  case  their  firmness  is  diminished, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  fluctnation  may  be  perceptible ;  and  if  this  is 
considerable,  they  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  cysts.  Or  again,  they 
may  nndergo  osseous  or  calcareous  changes,  the  bone  being  generally 
met  with  in  the  form  of  small  spicnla. 

These  tnmoors  grow  firom  the  periosteum  either  by  a  broad  base,  or 
by  one  or  more  pedicles.  They  are  generally  formed  near  the  edge  of 
the  orbit,  and  if  they  are  stalked,  they  may  be  felt  in  the  form  of 
small,  firm,  circumscribed,  moveable  g^wths.  The  consistence  of  the 
tumour  may  vary  very  considerably.  It  is  generally  firm  and  hard, 
from  the  thickening  and  condensation  of  the  radiating  connective  tissue 
elements.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  is  softish  and  perhaps  lobulated, 
or  the  surface  may  be  soft,  and  the  central  portion,  or  that  nearest  to 
the  point  of  origin  from  the  periosteum,  may  be  firm  and  hard.  The 
progress  of  the  tumour  is  generally  very  slow,  and  the  firmer  varieties 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  acquire  a  very  considerable  size.  It  is  different,  how- 
ever, with  the  softer  kinds,  as  they  may  attain  a  great  magnitude.  Thus 
Mooren*  mentions  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the  orbit  which,  after  a  former 
operation,  attained  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  involved  the  bones 
of  the  &ce  and  head.  Mr.  Critchettf  narrates  a  remarkable  case  of 
fibrous  tumour  of  the  orbit  removed  at  two  sittings.  Zehender|  has 
also  recorded  a  case,  in  which  he  successfully  removed  a  large  fibrous 
tumour  (preserving  the  eye),  and  applied  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste  on 
a  strip  of  plaster  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  the  surface  of  the  leather 
on  which  the  caustic  paste  was  spread  being  turned  outwards  away 
from  the  eye,  and  the  latter  protected  by  the  interposition  of  a  thick 
layer  of  charpie.  This,  however,  only  just  sufficed  to  save  the  eyeball 
frt>m  the  action  of  the  paste,  as  the  outer  surface  of  the  globe  was 
covered  by  a  slight  layer  of  eschar,  the  sclerotic  remaining,  however, 
uninjured. 

If  the  fibrous  tumours  are  small  in  size,  and  situated  near  the  edge 
of  the  orbit,  they  can  generally  be  removed  without  any  danger ;  but  if 
they  are  large,  extend  deeply  into  the  orbit,  and  are  widely  attached  to 
the  periosteum,  either  by  a  broad  base  or  by  several  pedicles,  operative 
interference  must  be  extensive,  and  may  set  up  very  considerable 
inflanmiation,  extending  perhaps  to  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  and 
frt)m  thence  to  the  brain.  Or  the  operation  may  be  followed  by  &tal 
erysipelas.  § 

*  Kooren,  "  Ophtbalmiatrische  Beobachtungen,"  p.  41. 

t  "  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,"  1852,  p.  465. 

t  "  A.  f.  O./*  It,  2,  55.  §  Vide  Maokenae,  p.  827. 
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(2.)  SARCOMATOUS  (FIBBO-PLASTIC)  TUMOURS. 

SarcoiQatoaB  tumours  are  particiilarlj  distingnished  in  their  minute 
stmctore  by  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of  varionslj  shaped,  closely 
packed  cells,  and  a  scanty  intercellnlar  substance.  These  cells  yaiy 
much  in  size  and  form,  being  stellate,  circular,  oblong,  spindle  shaped, 
etc.  If  the  cells  contain  pigment,  it  is  termed  melanotic  sarcoma.  The 
fibro-plastic  variety  shows  marked  spindle-shaped  cells  with  a  large 
OYoid  nucleus  and  long,  perhaps  subdivided,  filamentous  extremities. 
On  account  of  this  peculiar  shape  of  the  cell  and  these  long  terminal 
projections,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  connective  tissue  was 
formed  by  a  division  of  these  cells.  But  this,  as  Virchow*  points  out, 
is  erroneous,  for  it  is  the  special  characteristic  of  these  tumours  that 
their  cells  persist  as  cells,  and  do  not  become  developed  into  connective 
tissue ;  for  if  this  development  took  place,  and  a  considerable  f ormatiou 
of  fibrillar  intercellular  substance  really  occurred,  and  if  the  cells  were 
transformed  into  fibres,  the  tumour  would  simply  be  a  fibroma  and  not 
sarcomatous.  In  fact,  the  fibro-plastic  tumour  is  nothing  but  a  spindle- 
shaped  celled  sarcoma.  The  malignant  fibrous  and  recurrent  fibroid 
tumours  of  Paget  are  also  varieties  of  sarcoma.  The  amount  of  the 
fibrillar  intercellular  substance  varies  considerably  in  quantity.  In 
some  oases,  it  is  firm  and  dense,  in  others,  on  account  of  t]ie  great 
development  of  the  cells,  it  may  have  nearly  disappeared;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  tumour  is  very  soft  and  becomes  medullary.  In  rare 
instances  the  tupiour  aJso  contains  cysts,  and  is  then  termed  **  cysto- 

6arooma."t 

Sarcomatous  tumours  are  not  benign  in  character,  but  show  a  great 
tendency  to  infection  of  neighbouring  organs,  commencing  first  in  the 
homologous  tissues,  and  then  passing  on  to  the  heterologous.  But 
they  also  affect  distant  organs,  and  as  the  lymphatic  glands  frequently 
remain  unaffected,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  infection  is  carried 
more  by  the  blood  than  by  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

According  to  Yirchow,  the  sarcomatous  tumours  of  the  orbit  ''  are 
generally  developed  from  the  adipose  cellular  tissue  behind  the  eye, 
after  a  time  pushing  the  eyeball  out  of  the  orbit,  and  appearing  be- 
neath the  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  round,  firm  protrusions,  finally 
assuming  a  fungoid  character.  Their  commencement  may  often  be 
traced  to  distinct  traumatic  causes.  If  no  operation  is  performed,  the 
eye  is  in  the  end  destroyed  by  pressure  or  inflammation,  and  at  the 
best  becomes  atrophied.  Or  again,  the  fungus  may  grow  inwards, 
reach  the  dura  mater,  invade  the  cranium,  and  generally  ends  in  meta- 

•  •*  Krankhafte  Oeschwtilate,"  ii,  1,  180. 
t  Vide  *f  KL  MonatebL,"  1869,  March,  ii,  2. 
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Biases,  amongst  which  those  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  the  most 
remarkable.  Most  of  the  orbital  sarcomata  have  a  sof  tish  consistence, 
and  belong  to  the  melano-,  mjxo-,  or  gliosarcomata.  They  are 
generally  mnlti-cellnlar.  Bat  even  those  consisting  of  smaller  cells 
may  be  operated  upon  with  success."*  Frequently,  the  sarcomatous 
tumours,  especially  melanotic  sarcoma,  originate  in  the  eyeball,  and 
subsequently  make  their  way  into  the  orbit.  In  some  cases  the  sight 
remains  perfect  for  a  long  time,  in  others  it  becomes  greatly  im- 
paired or  entirely  lost  from  optic  neuritis,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
detachment  of  the  retina,  extension  of  the  tumour  into  the  optic 
nerve,  etc. 

The  great  danger  of  the  disease  is  its  extension  into  the  neighbour- 
ing cavities,  the  bony  walls,  which  separate  these  from  the  orbit,  being 
destroyed  by  caries  or  necrosis,  or  worn  through  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tumour.  In  such  a  case,  the  extension  of  the  growth  in  an  outward 
direction  may  be  slow  and  protracted.  The  operator  thinking  that  he 
has  only  to  deal  with  a  moderate,  sharply  defined  tumour,  is  surprised 
to  find  it  extending  ikr  into  neighbouring  cavities,  in  which  it  has 
perhaps  reached  a  very  considerable  size  (Stellwag). 

But  the  tumour  may  be  originally  developed  in  some  other  cavity, 
as  for  instance  the  nasal  fossa,t  or  antrum  of  Highmore,^  and  extend 
thence  into  the  orbit. 

These  tumours  are  very  apt  to  recur,  and  may  have  to  be  operated 
upon  several  times.  Thus  in  a  case  narrated  by  Mr.  Quain  he  operated 
three  times.  §  If  the  sight  is  unaffected,  we  should  endeavour  to 
remove  the  tumour  without  sacrificing  the  eyeball,  and  in  order  that 
all  remains  of  the  morbid  growth  may  be  removed,  the  chloride  of  zinc 
paste,  spread  upon  strips  of  lint,  should  be  inserted  into  the  wound, 
care  being  taken  that  the  dry  side  of  the  lint  is  turned  towards  the  eye, 
and  the  latter  should  be  still  ^irther  protected  by  the  interposition  of 
layers  of  charpie.  That  the  caustic  may  be  applied  without  injury  to 
the  eyeball  or  its  muscles  was  already  shown  in  Zehender's  case ; 
Mr.  Hulkejl  has  more  lately  published  a  similar  instance.  The  eyeball 
may  generally  be  saved  as  long  as  the  disease  has  not  extended  into  the 
conical  space  (Muskeltrichter)  enclosed  by  the  four  recti  muscles 
(Graefe).f 

But  where  the  disease  is  extensive,  the  eyeball  lost,  or  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  malignant  nature  of  the  disease,'  the  globe  must  be 
excised  with  the  tumour,  and  the  latter  should  be  as  thoroughly  re- 
moved as  possible.     But  the  excision  of  the  morbid  growth  with  the 

•  "  Krankhafte  Geschwfilste,"  p.  849.  f  Oraefe,  "  A.  f.  0.,"  i,  1,  419. 

t  Pagenstecher,  "  KliniBohe  Beobachtungen/'  i,  76, 1861. 
§  "  Med.  Times,"  1864,  No.  204.  ||  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Bep.,"  t,  4,  846. 

^  "A.  f.O.,"x,  1, 197. 
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knife  and  blunt-pointed  cnrved  scissors  alone,  will  not  suffice  in 
where  the  tamonr  is  of  a  saroomatons  or  carcinomatoos  nature,  and 
infiltrates  more  or  less  the  neighbouring  structures ;  for  then  it  cannot 
with  certainty  be  completely  removed,  and  remnants  of  tumour  are 
sure  to  be  left  behind.  The  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  remove  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  morbid  growth  by  chipping  it  away  from  the 
walls  of  the  orbit,  exploring  beforehand  with  the  finger  the  mass  which 
he  is  about  to  excise.  If  the  walls  of  the  orbit  are  also  affected,  the 
periosteum,  or  even  portions  of  the  diseased  bone,  may  be  readily  re- 
moved with  the  elevator.  In  order  to  check  the  hsamorrhage,  and  to 
destroy  any  remaining  portions  of  the  morbid  growth  which  cannot 
be  reached  with  the  scissors,  the  bot  iron  should  be  applied  to  the 
wounded  sur&ce,  and  then,  when  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  chloride 
of  zinc  paste,  spread  upon  strips  of  lint,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
The  chloride  of  zinc  paste  has  been  used  extensively,  and  most  suc- 
cessfully, at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where  the  following  formula  is 
generally  employed : — One  part  by  weight  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  rubbed 
up  with  four  parts  of  flour,  to  which  sufficient  tinctura  opii  is  added  to 
make  a  paste  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

To  many  surgeons  the  use  of  the  hot  iron  and  of  an  escharotic  to 
the  orbit  will  appear  a  most  dangerous  proceeding,  on  account  of  the 
thinness  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  which  divides  it  from  the  brain. 
But  experience  proves  that  this  proceeding,  if  carefully  and  expertly 
performed,  is  not  fraught  with  any  particular  risk,  for  the  action  of  the 
hot  iron  is  superficial,  and  that  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  can  be  also  very 
well  regulated.  Moreover,  it  produces  little  or  no  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  only  excites  slight  inflammation  of  the  living  tissues 
beyond  the  slough.  The  truth  of  these  statements  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  very  remarkable  cases  in  which  this  line  of  treatment  has  been 
pursued  by  Mr.  De  Morgan,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Hulke,  and  Mr.  Lawaon, 
and  which  have  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  profession  at 
different  periods. 

Mr.  Hulke*  reports  a  very  interesting  case  of  large  fnngating  mela- 
notic sarcoma  which  had  become  developed  from  a  shrunken  eyeball, 
filled  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  and  protruded  between  the  eyelids,  which 
was  successfully  extirpated  with  the  aid  of  the  actual  cautery  and 
chloride  of  zinc  paste. 

A  very  interesting  and  important  case  of  recurrent  fibroid  tumour, 
which  has  been  operated  upon  several  times  by  Mr.  Lawson,  is  recorded 
in  the  "  R.  L.  0.  H.  Reports,"  vi,  3,  206. 

•  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Eep.,"  t,  8, 181. 
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(3.)  FATTY  TUMOURS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

The  &tty  tnmoors  are  developed  in  the  adipose  cellular  tissue  of  the 
orbit,  either  in  its  cavity  or  between  the  recti  muscles,  just  beneath 
ihe  conjunctiva.  They  generally  occur  in  early  life,  and  are  sometimes 
perhaps  congenital.  They  increase  slowly  in  growth,  are  not  accom- 
panied by  any  symptoms  of  pain  or  inflammation,  and  vary  much  in 
size  and  consistence.  The  latter  will  depend  upon  the  relative  amount 
of  the  &tty  material)  and  the  firmness  and  quantity  of  the  fibro-cellular 
tissue.  They  are  often  very  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  give  rise  to  a 
sense  of  fluctuation,  which  may  deceive  us  as  to  their  true  nature,  and 
cause  them,  perhaps,  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cyst.  No  difficulty  is  gener- 
ally experienced  in  their  removal,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  done 
from  within  the  eyelid. 


(4)  OSSEOUS  AND  CARTILAGINOUS  TUMOURS. 

According  to  Mackenzie,*  we  may  distinguish  three  forms  of 
exostosis  of  the  orbit :  I,  the  cellular ;  2,  the  craggy,  or  semi-cartilagi- 
nous; 8,  the  ivory.  The  cellular  exostosis  is  characterised  by  its 
being  composed  of  an  osseous  crust,  which  surrounds  a  softish  sub- 
stance, traversed  by  numerous  delicate  bony  partitions.  Sometimes,  it 
may  contain  hydatids.  This  form  of  exostosis  springs  from  the  perios- 
teum, does  not  generally  acquire  a  considerable  size,  and  may  remain 
quite  stationary.  The  craggy,  or  semi-cartilaginous  exostosis  gener- 
ally consists  in  the  centre  of  osseous  laminas,  which  are  surrounded  by 
cartilage,  over  which  the  periosteum  may  be  imperfectly  traced,  but  it 
has  no  complete  shell.  It  may  grow  from  the  cancelli  or  from  the 
periosteum.  The  ivory  exostosis  is  the  form  most  frequently  met  with 
in  the  orbit ;  it  is  excessively  hard,  and  consists  of  perfectly  developed, 
dense,  and  very  firm  bone  tissue.  According  to  Mackenzie,  it  origi- 
nates in  the  diploe,  presses  the  compact  tissue  of  the  bone  before  it, 
anH  forms  a  round,  smooth,  or  somewhat  nodulated  tumour.  It,  more- 
over, shows  a  disposition  to  extend  into  the  cranium. 

Exostosis  frequently  supervenes  upon  periostitis  and  ostitis,  and 
may  be  due  to  a  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  diathesis,  or  be  produced  by 
injuries,  such  as  falls  or  blows  upon  the  orbit,  or  by  fractures  of  the 
latter. 

These  osseous  tumours  are  more  or  less  hard  to  the  touch,  slow  in 
their  progress  and  growth,  and  generally  accompanied  by  little  or  no 
pain  or  inflammatory  symptoms.  Sometimes,  the  pain  may,  however, 
be  severe,  more  especially  if  symptoms  of  periostitis  supervene  in  the 

•  <*  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  4th  edition,  p.  41. 
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course  of  the  disease.  The  degree  of  exoplitbalinos  and  impairmoit  of 
the  movements  of  the  eye  will  vary  with  the  extent  and  sitoation  of  the 
exostosis.  It  is  oflen  qnite  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  nature 
of  the  disease  before  operation,  more  especially  when  the  tumonr  is 
situated  deep  in  the  orbit.  Ivory  exostosis  is  frequently  developed 
from  the  frontal  or  ethmoid  bone. 

In  the  early  stage,  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  the  tumour,  by  the  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium internally,  the  application  of  mercurial  ointment  over  the  brow, 
etc.  The  patient's  general  health  must  be  attended  to,  and  kept  np  by 
a  generous  diet  and  tonics,  residence  in  the  country  or  at  the  sea 
side,  etc. 

If  the  exostosis  is  small  and  remains  stationary,  it  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  operation.  But  if  it  is  increasing  in  size,  and  is 
producing  exophthalmos,  etc.,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  remove 
it. 

The  tumour  should  be  freely  exposed  by  one  or  more  incisions, 
carried  through  the  integuments  and  between  the  fibres  of  the  orbicu- 
laris, or,  if  necessary,  by  dissecting  back  the  lids.  In  order  to  gain 
plenty  of  room,  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  divide  the  outer  commissure 
of  the  lids.  The  tumour  having  been  thus  exposed,  is  to  be  stripped  of 
its  periosteum  and  carefully  excised  with  a  scalpel,  assisted  by  cutting 
pliers  and  strong  bone  forceps.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  upper  and  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  by  a  rough  and  thought- 
less use  of  the  instruments.  The  ivory  exostoses  are  frequently  so  firm 
and  hard,  and  so  intimately  and  widely  connected  with  the  bone,  that 
it  is  only  possible  to  remove  a  certain  portion  of  the  morbid  growth. 
Mr.  Haynes  Walton  narrates  a  case  in  which  he  successfully  removed 
a  large  ivory  exostosis.*  Two  similar  instances  are  recorded  by 
Maisonneuve. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  tumour  is  so  excessively  hard,  and  its 
attachment  so  extensive,  that  it  resists  all  the  efibrts  made  with  the 
saw,  cutting  pliers,  or  mallet ;  little  splinters  of  bone  may  be  chipped 
off*,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  growth  is  impregnable,  and  the  opera- 
tion has  to  be  abandoned  Such  instances  have  been  recorded  by 
Mackenzief  and  Knapp^  In  Knapp*s  case,  seven  weeks  after  the 
operation,  the  first  five  having  been  passed  very  quietly  and  fiivourably, 
the  patient  was  attacked  with  symptoms  of  meningitis,  of  which  she 
died.  On  post  mortem  examination,  a  general  thickening  of  the  cranium 
was  discovered,  together  with  a  large  exostosis,  about  the  s\ze  of  a 
goose's  egg,  springing  from  the  fr*ontal  bone.  In  a  subsequent  case  of 
ivory  exostosis,  Elnapp  succeeded  in  removing  the  tumour. § 

•  "  Surgical  Diseasei  of  the  Eye,"  286.  +  L.  c,  48. 

J  "  A.  f.  0.,"  viii,  1,  239.  §  «'  Kl.  MonaUbl.,"  1865.  876. 
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The  tme  cartilaginous  tumours  (encliondroma)  are  only  very  rarely 
met  witli  in  the  orbit.  Many  of  the  cases  which  hare  been  recorded 
nnder  this  name,  were  in  reality  instances  of  osteo-steatoma  or  osteo- 
sarcoma. This  mistake  is  the  more  easily  made,  as  some  of  these 
tumours  in  the  course  of  their  development  undergo  cartilaginous 
changes  before  becoming  ossified. 

Although  these  cartilaginous  tumours  as  a  rule  spring  from  the 
bone,  they  may  also  become  developed  from  the  softer  tunics  of  the 
orbit.  They  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  youthful  individuals.  In 
a  case  of  Yon  Qraefe's*  it  occurred  in  a  child  only  seven  months  old, 
it  being  stated  that  the  tumour  had  existed  since  the  first  month  after 
birth. 

(5.)  CYSTIC  TUMOURS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Cysts  may  occur  at  various  parts  of  the  orbit,  either  deep  in  its 
cavity  behind  the  eyeball,  or  near  its  upper  or  lower  margin.  Whilst 
some  of  these  cysts  contain  hydatids,  others  are  developed  from  the 
follicles  of  the  lids.  At  first,  their  true  nature  may  be  readily  recog- 
nizable, but  when  they  attain  a  considerable  size,  the  connection 
between  the  cyst  and  the  follicle  may  become  so  attenuated,  stretched, 
or  even  torn  through,  that  their  real  mode  of  origin  is  often  overlooked. 
The  consistence  and  contents  of  these  follicular  cysts  are  subject  to 
considerable  variations.  Thus  in  the  atheromatous  form,  the  contents 
are  of  a  friable,  cheesy,  or  curdy  nature ;  whereas,  in  the  steomatous 
they  rather  resemble  suet. 

Other  cysts  spring  from  the  glandular  structures  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  may  contain  a  yellow,  serous,  or  rather  viscid  and  albuminous 
fluid,  like  white  of  egg  (the  latter  kind  of  cyst  is  termed  hygroma). 
They  may  be  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  and  situated  near  the 
surfitce  of  the  conjunctiva.  But  they  sometimes  extend  back  into  the 
orbit,  attain  a  very  considerable  size,  and  then  give  rise  to  great 
exophthalmos.  In  rare  instances,  the  cysts  contain  a  brown  hsBmonv 
hagic  fluid. 

Some  orbital  cysts  have  been  found  to  have  hairs,  etc.,  growing 
from  their  internal  walls. 

Two  kinds  of  hydatids  are  met  with  in  the  orbit,  the  echinococcus, 
and  the  cysticercus.  The  former  is  much  larger,  and  occurs  in 
greater  numbers  than  the  cysticercus.  Thus  the  echinococcus  may 
acquire  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and  be  present  in  great  quantities,  causing 
an  excessive  protrusion  of  the  eye.  In  a  case  of  Lawrence's,  quoted  by 
Mackenzie,t  half  a  teacup-full  of  echinococci,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea 
to  a  filbert,  were  emptied  from  an  orbital  cyst.     Mr.  Bowman:^  ope- 

•  "A.  f.  0.,"  i,  1,  415.  t  Mackenzie,  1087.  J  lb.,  1088. 
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rated  upon  a  somewhat  similar  case,  in  which  three  hydatids  came 
away  a  few  days  after  the  operation.  Two  were  as  big  as  large 
marbles,  the  tlidrd  abont  half  the  size.  In  a  case  of  Waldhaner's,* 
some  of  the  hydatids,  of  which  there  was  a  great  quantity,  had  acquired 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  The  hydatid  is  enclosed  in  a  capsnle  of 
thickened  connective  tissue,  besides  the  proper  cyst  wall.  The  cystioerci 
are  much  smaller  in  size  than  the  echinococci,  and  their  cyst  wall  much 
slighter  and  thinner. 

Cystic  tumours  of  the  orbit  are  generally  slow  in  their  progress, 
and  may  remain  but  small  in  size ;  if  they  howerer  grow  consideraUy, 
the  eyeball  will  gradually  be  protruded.  Their  development  is  generallj 
unaccompanied  by  any  pain,  but  when  they  are  very  large,  and  have 
caused  great  exophthalmos,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  often  mo^ 
intense,  the  pain  extending  perhaps  oyer  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
head  and  face.  The  tumour  is  not,  however,  tender  to  the  touch.  If 
the  cyst  is  situated  near  the  front  of  the  orbit,  so  that  it  can  be  ^en 
and  felt,  it  will  present  a  round  or  ovoid  appearance,  of  varying  size, 
and  is  observed  to  be  quite  unconnected  with  the  eyeball.  When  the 
cyst  wall  is  thin  and  soft,  the  tumour  will  be  very  elastic  to  the  touch, 
and  distinctly  fluctuating.  If  firm  pressure  is  applied,  it  may  perhaps 
be  made  to  recede  into  the  orbit,  re-appearing,  however,  when  ihe 
pressure  is  relaxed.  K  the  cyst  waU  is  thick,  or  the  integuments  over 
the  tumour  are  swollen,  the  latter  will  on  a  superficial  examination 
feel  somewhat  firm,  the  fluctuation  being  only  discovered  on  deeper 
pressure. 

When  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  an  exploratory 
puncture  or  incision  should  be  made,  and  then,  if  the  cyst  is  found  to 
be  only  moderate  in  extent  and  not  reaching  very  far  back,  and  if  its 
contents  are  dense,  it  should  be  excised,  which  is  best  done  by  dissecting 
it  out  with  the  aid  of  a  spatula,  or  the  end  of  the  handle  of  a  scalpel, 
assisted  by  the  finger.  If  the  contents  are  fluid,  and  the  -cyst  is  laige, 
it  will  be  better  to  empty  it  (if  necessary,  repeated  several  times)  by 
an  incision,  and  then  to  permit  it  to  close  by  adhesive  inflammation. 
Sometimes  strips  of  lint  are  inserted,  thus  setting  up  suppurative 
inflammation ;  but  this  is  dangerous  if  the  cyst  extends  deeply  into  the 
orbit,  as  the  inflammation  might  extend  to  the  lining  membranes  of 
the  brain.  Injections  of  iodine  have  been  recommended,  but  they  are 
also  accompanied  by  considerable  risk. 

I  may  state  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  it  is  often 
extremely  difficult,  or  even  impossible  to  diagnose  with  anything 
like  certainty,  whether  the  nature  of  the  orbital  tumour  is  benign  or 
malignant.  There  are,  however,  certain  points,  which  may  assist  us 
in  our  diagnosis.  Thus,  in  malignant  affections,  the  general  health  of 
•  "  Kl.  Monatsbl.,"  1865,  p.  885. 
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the  patient  mostly  suffers  considerably  even  at  an  early  stage ;  whereas, 
in  the  benign  tomoors  this  is  not  the  case,  the  patient  retaining  good, 
and  even  blooming  health,  excepting  indeed  the  tumour  has  attained 
a  very  considerable  size,  and  produces  great  pain  by  pressing  upon  the 
eyeball  or  stretching  the  nerves. 

The  progress  of  a  malignant  tumour  is  also,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
rapid  than  when  it  is  benign.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth  will,  how- 
ever, vary  according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  as  long  as  it  is  confined 
to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  orbit,  the  pressure  of  the  eyeball  offers  a 
certain  degree  of  check  to  its  development,  and  somewhat  restrains  its 
rapid  growth.  The  same  is  the  case  in  intra-ocular  malignant  tumours, 
whose  progress  may  be  comparatively  very  slow  as  long  as  they  are 
confined  by  the  external  coats  of  the  eye ;  but  when  these  have  once 
given  way,  and  the  tumour  sprouts  forth,  its  increase  in  size  is  always 
most  marked  and  rapid.  The  pain  is  also  much  more  intense  and 
continuous  in  malignant  tumours,  but  this  symptom  is  not  very 
reliable,  for  even  in  benign  tumours  it  may  be  very  severe,  if  the  eye 
is  much  protruded. 

Yon  Graefe*  lays  great  importance  upon  the  degree  to  which  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  and  their  nerves  are  implicated,  as  a  point  of 
diagnosis  between  benign  and  malignant  tumours  of  the  orbit.  Malig- 
nant growths,  according  to  him,  always  cause  a  much  greater  and 
earlier  impairment  of  the  movements  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  latter  may 
be  already  almost  immoveable,  whilst  the  exophthalmos  is  yet  but  slight 
in  degree.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  immobility,  we  must,  of  course, 
take  into  consideration  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
change  of  position  of  the  eyeball. 

The  skin  and  neighbouring  parts  are  more  frequently  affected  in 
malignant  tumours,  so  that  the  boundaries  of  the  latter  cannot  be  so 
exactly  made  out,  and  the  skin  is  not  so  moveable  over  them.  Malig- 
nant growths  of  the  orbit  are  also  of  more  common  occurrence  in 
children  than  in  adults.  Thus  Leber  has  found  that  in  one-third  of 
the  cases  of  cancer  of  the  eye  and  orbit,  the  patients  were  under  ten 
years  of  age. 

Whether  or  not  the  tumour  springs  from  the  eye  or  is  continuous 
with  it,  may  be  estimated  by  the  nature  of  the  movements  of  the  eye- 
balL  If  the  movements  take  place  roxmd  the  turning  point  of  the 
protruded  eye,  it  proves  that  the  normal  layer  of  connective  tissue 
between  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball  and  the  tumour  still 
exists.  Whereas  if  the  tumour  and  the  globe  are  continuous,  the 
movements  will  not  be  round  the  turning  point  of  the  eye  (Gh'aefe). 

Cancerous  tumours  of  the  orbit  may  be  developed  from  the  walls 

•  "A.  f.  0.,"i,l,  194. 
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of  the  latter,  from  the  adipose  cellular  tissue,  or  may  extend  into  the 
orbit  from  neighbouring  cavities  or  fix)m  the  ejebalL 

The  medullary  and  melanotic  cancer  are  £ur  more  firequenUy  met  witk 
in  the  orbit  than  scirrhus. 


(6.)  SCmRHUS. 

Scirrhus  of  the  orbit  is  generally  due  to  some  injury,  or  to  prior 
inflammation.  It  may  show  itself  in  the  form  of  one  large  sdrrhoos 
mass  implicating  the  whole  of  the  orbit,  or  in  the  form  of  small,  cir- 
cumscribed, hard  tumours,  which  closely  resemble  exostoses  in  their 
appearance.  Its  growth  is  generally  slow,  and  not  accompanied  hj 
much  or  severe  pain. 

The  following  case  of  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  orbit  is  of  rare  im- 
portance and  interest,  as  illustrating  the  great  benefit  to  be  deriyed 
from  extirpation,  followed  by  the  application  of  the  hot  iron  and  chloride 
of  sine  paste. 

A  woman,  aged  48,  upon  her  admission  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
under  Mr.  Lawson,  January  30th,  1866,  had  her  left  eye  protruded  a 
full  inch  beyond  its  fellow  by  a  hard  solid  growth,  which  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  with  the  finger  to  be  filling  the  orbit  The  sur&ce  of  iJie 
cornea  was  ulcerated,  and  the  eye  had  only  perception  of  light  The 
upper  lid  could  not  close  over  the  globe.  About  four  months  h^re 
her  admission  a  hard  scirrhous  tubercle  was  noticed  in  front  of  ilie  ear, 
it  was  now  about  the  size  of  a  bean.  Mr.  Lawson  excised  the  eyeball 
and  the  whole  of  the  cancer  down  to  the  orbital  walls,  and  then  applied 
the  actoal  cautery  to  arrest  the  bleeding.     Strips  of  lint,  covered  with 

chloride  of  zinc  paste,  were 
Fig.  107.  then  applied  to  the  bottom  of 

the  orbit  and  around  its  walk 
He  next  excised  the  tubende 
on  the  face,  and  also  applied 
to  this,  after  all  bleeding 
had  ceased,  the  chloride  of 
zinc  paste.  Large  superficial 
sloughs  were  at  first  detached, 
and  in  about  three  months 
afterwards  the  whole  bony 
orbit  became  completely  de- 
tached, and  Mr.  Lawson 
pulled  it  away  in  (She  piece 
(Fig.  107)  .• 

*  TnuiBactions  of  the  Pathological  Society,  1867,  p.  283. 
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The  exact  size  and  appearance  of  the  orbit  after  its  removal  are 
here  very  correctly  repre- 
sented. It  is  now  in  the  mn-  ^'8-  108. 
seam  of  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital. The  patient  had  a  good 
deal  of  pain  in  the  head  and 
sickness  during  the  separa- 
tion of  the  bone  from  the 
neighbonring  tissues,  but  all 
these  symptoms  at  once  ceased 
after  the  orbit  had  come 
away. 

Up  to  this  date,  June, 
1873,  nearly  7i  years  after 
the  operation,  she  is  still  per- 
fectly well,  and  has  had  no 
recurrence  of  the  disease. 
Her  present  appearance  is 
well  illustrated  in  Fig.  108 .♦ 

(7.)  MEDULLARY  CANCER. 

This  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  soft  consistence,  which  greatly 
resembles  that  of  rice,  by  the  peculiar  cauliflower  excrescences,  or  the 
red  fleshy,  ftmgous  appearance  (fungus  h»matodes)  which  it  presents 
when  protruding  from  the  orbit.  The  form  of  the  tumour  may  be 
tolerably  circumscribed,  and  it  may  not  be  very  adherent  to  the  perios- 
teum ;  or  it  may  be  closely  connected  with  the  latter,  also  invading  and 
destroying  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  periosteum,  and,  finally,  the 
bones  of  the  orbit,  and  then  extending  into  the  neighbouring  cavities. 
It  may  likewise  extend  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain. 

The  tumour  may  grow  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  attain  an 
enormous  size,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  it  recurs,  after  the 
eyeball  and  the  primary  tumour  have  been  extirpated. 

The  following  case  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  graphically  illustrates  the 
appearances  presented  by  such  a  tumour,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  should  be  adopted,  and  which  proved  successful  for  a 
period  of  14  months,  when  the  patient  died  from  a  secondary  tumour 
in  the  cranium,  the  disease  having  travelled  back  along  the  optic 
nerve. 

The  patient,t  James  Yinall,  was  33  years  of  age,  healthy,  and  also 

*  These  woodcuts  (which  were  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Lawson  to  the  author),  are 
from  photographs  bj  Mr.  Heisch. 

t  **  Pathological  Society's  Transactions/'  1866,  265.     - 
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of  a  health  J  fiunilj,  when  he  receiyed^  in  Aognsi,  1863,  a  blow  on  Uie 
left  eye.  In  two  months  the  sight  became  impaired,  and  ihere  was 
deep-seated  pain  in  the  orbit,  and  in  February,  1864,  he  was  quite 
blind  in  this  eye.  Mr.  Wooloott  detected  an  intra-ocolar,  cancerous 
growth,  and  removed  the  eye  on  20th  April.  The  parts  healed  rapidly, 
and  his  health  improved.  In  May  he  had  again  severe  darting  pun 
at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  tomour  protruded 
between  the  lids.  The  morbid  growth  increased  with  great  rapidity, 
and  his  health  and  strength  failed  greatly.  In  August,  the  tumour 
began  to  bleed,  and  the  hcemorrhage  recurred  daily.  In  October,  a 
piece,  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  dropped  off  from  the  centre  of 
the  mass.  He  became  a  patient  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  on  Novemb«' 
3,  1864.  Mr.  De  Morgan  gives  the  following  description  of  the  tumour 
and  the  operation  performed  upon  it : — 

"  A  large,  irregular  tumour  projected  from  the  orbit,  excavated  in 
the  centre,  and  sloughing  (see  Fig.  109).  The  margins  of  the  lids  could 
be  traced  over  it,  spread  out  and  stretched  to  a  remarkable  degree.  At 
the  lower  and  outer  part,  the  txmiour  involved  the  structure  of  the 
cheek.     Its  general  surface  was  somewhat  flattened  and  circular,  and 

Fig.  109. 
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liad  any  oerebral  symptoms*  He  was  in  a  wreftched  state  of  health 
from  continTLed  bleeding  and  oflfensive  discharge,  and  from  severe  and 
constant  pain*  As,  at  two  hospitab,  the  snrgeons  who  saw  him  declined 
to  operate,  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  hopelessness  of  his  case, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  have  anything  done  to  free  him  for  a  time  from 
the  pain  and  discharge.  With  this  view  I  consented  to  operate,  antici- 
pating only  a  short  reprieve  from  death,  but  hoping  that  I  might  be 
able  by  destroying  the  disease  as  it  sprouted  again,  to  give  him  some 
relief  and  comfort.  The  success  which  attended  Mr.  Moore's  operation 
on  the  case  of  rodent  ulcer,  brought  before  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, determined  me  to  follow  the  same  plan^  and  thus  destroy  the 
disease  as  eflfectually  as  I  could.  I  removed  the  tumour  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  1864,  by  first  cutting  the  mass  from  the  oHnt  with  strong 
curved  scissors,  and  then  removing  all  the  parts  to  which  the  growth 
extended  external  to  the  lids  themselves.  The  actual  cautery  was  then 
freely  applied  over  the  whole  BuiieLoe  of  the  orbit  and  parts  around, 
and  finaUy  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  ootton-woolt  thickly 
coated  with  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste. 

'*  There  was  a  very  little  hemorrhage,  and  he  scarcely  had  pain  after 
the  operation.  In  a  fortnight  a  large  mass  of  the  charred  tissue  was 
thrown  off,  with  some  parts  of  the  orbital  bones.  Portions  of  the  bones 
of  the  orbit  exfoliated  from  time  to  time,  until  much  of  the  framework 
came  away,  exposing  in  one  part  the  dura  mater,  and  opening  i^e  nasal 
and  maxillary  cavities.  Healthy  granulations  soon  covered  the  whole 
surface.  He  rapidly  gained  health  and  strength.  One  or  two  little 
millet-seed  looking  excrescences  remained  at  the  inner  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  cavity,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  grow ;  frY)m  time  to  time, 
however,  they  were  touched  with  the  chloride  of  sine,  or  nitrate  of 
silver." 

In  September,  1865,  he  again  applied,  suffering  from  severe  rheu- 
matic pains  in  the  right  hip ;  he  had  lost  flesh,  and  the  pulse  was  up 
to  100.  The  excrescences  on  the  inside  of  the  orbit  having  increased 
in  size  (one  was  as  large  as  a  small  nut),  were  cut  away  by  Mr.  De 
Morgan,  and  the  tissue  around  them  destroyed  by  the  chloride  of  zinc. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  tumour,  made  by  Mr.  Hulke, 
showed  it  to  be  medullary  cancer.  The  optic  nerve 'appeared  healthy 
on  section ;  but  extending  between  the  inner  and  outer  sheath  in  the 
loose  connective  tissue,  were  small  diffused  patches  of  cancer  elements, 
lying  in  the  meshes  of  the  healthy  tissue. 

Fig.  110  shows  the  patient's  condition  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Pathological  Society,  on  February  6th,  1866.*  He  was  then 
apparently  quite  well. 

*  This  and  the  preceding  cut  are  from  photographs  by  Mr,  Heisch,  and  haTe 
been  kindly  lent  to  the  author  bj  the  Council  of  the  Pathological  Sodetj. 
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Although  the  patient  appeared  to  be  quite  well  in  Febmarj,  1866,  he 
died  on  July  llth,  having  lived  1  year  and  8  months  after  the  opera- 
tion.     He  had  for  some 
^^8*  ^^^'  time  snflTered  greatly  from 

sciatica,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  panplegia. 
He  had  also  vertical  hemi- 
opia  of  the  remaining  eye. 
On  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, a  large  tumour  was 
found  in  the  middle  fossa 
of  the  skull,  growing  ap- 
parently from  the  orbital 
foramen  and  sphenoidal  fis- 
sure, the  optic  nerve  as  feur 
as  the  commissure  being 
involved  in,  and  undistin- 
guishable  from,  it.  Can- 
cerous deposits  were  also 
found  in  the  glands  around 
the  aorta,  and  adhering  to 
the  nerve  trunks  of  the 
cau^^  equina.  The  orbit  was  empty,  and  free  from  any  cancerous 
growth. 

The  return  of  the  disease,  and  its  fatal  termination,  were  conse- 
quently only  due  to  the  fsLct  that  the  optic  nerve  was  involved  in  the 
cancerous  affection.  Mr.  De  Morgan  therefore  thinks  that  these  &ct8 
justify  the  belief,  that  had  the  operation  been  done  in  the  same  manner 
at  an  earlier  period,  the  patient  might  have  remained  well. 

(8.)  MELANOTIC  CANCER. 

bic  tumours  of  the  orbit  are,  like  those  within  the  eye, 
:  of  a  sarcomatous  or  a  mixed  character,  one  portion  of  the 
wth  being  of  a  sarcomatous  nature,  another  carcinomatous, 
cter  and  progress  of  melanotic  cancer  have  already  been 
e  articles  upon  tumours  of  the  choroid  (p.  505)  and  need 
red  upon  here,  as  the  disease  does  not  differ  essentially  in 
and  nature  (excepting  its  colour)  from  other  cancerous 
f  the  orbit. 

(9.)  EPITHELIAL  CANCER. 

lal  '  cancer   of    the   orbit  is   also   occasionally  met   with, 
in  the  skin  of  the  temple,  cheek,  or  nose,  and  extending 
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from  thence  into  the  orbit.  Mr.  Holke*  narrates  a  most  interesting 
case  of  epithelial  cancer  of  the  orbit  caused  bj  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
cheek,  in  which  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  disease  doselj  resembled 
those  of  carbnncnlar  cellulitis. 


7.— VASCULAR  TUMOURS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 
(1.)  Cavernous  Tumour. 

Only  four  instances  of  this  very  rare  form  of  orbital  tumour  have 
been  recorded,  by  Lebert,t  de  Ricci,J  Von  Graefe,§  and  De  Wecker.|| 

These  tumours  do  not  present  any  specially  characteristic  features 
in  their  external  appearance,  excepting  that  they  are  prone  to  undergo 
marked  spontaneous  changes  in  size,  which  are  dependent  upon 
mechanical  hyperesmia  of  the  morbid  growth.  Thus,  any  straining 
or  violent  exertion,  or  stooping  position  of  the  head,  may  be  followed 
by  a  striking  increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumour.  In  Von  Graef  e's  case, 
the  mere  pressure  of  the  pillow  in  bed  upon  this  side  of  the  head  and 
fihce  gave  rise  to  a  temporary  protrusion  of  the  eye,  accompanied  by 
gpreat  congestion  of  the  conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  vessels. 

The  growth  of  these  tumours  is  generally  slow,  more  especially  if 
they  are  situated  deeply  in  the  orbit,  for  then  the  pressure  of  the  eyeball 
restrains  their  rapid  development. 

The  cavernous  tumour^  is  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of  dense  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  only  very  loosely  connected  to  the  adipose  tissue  of  the 
orbit,  so  that  the  tumour  can  be  very  readily  and  completely  removed, 
with  but  a  very  sUght  amount  of  haemorrhage.  On  a  section,  it  is 
seen  to  be  of  a  spongy  nature,  and  to  be  traversed  by  delicate  meshes 
of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  dividing  it  into  a  vast  number  of  little 
compartments.  These  interspaces  contain  blood,  which  can  be  readily 
squeezed  out  by  a  little  pressure,  and  this  causes  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  the  bulk  of  the  tumour,  which  at  the  same  time  becomes  of  a 
pale  greyish  tint. 

The  erectile  twmov/rs  (telangiectasis)  which  are  met  with  in  the  orbit, 
iJmost  invariably  take  their  origin  from  the  eyelids,  and  then,  increasing 
in  size,  extend  thence  into  the  orbit.  They  are  described  in  the  article 
on  Tumours  of  the  Eyelids. 

•  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  v,  836. 

t  "  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  G^biete  der  praktiBchen  Chirurgie."  Berlin,  1848, 
p.  88. 

t  "  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,"  1865,  November,  p.  888. 
§  "A.f.  0.,"Tii,  2,  p.  12. 

II  De  Wecker,  "  Maladies  des  Yeux,"  2nd  edit.,  i,  798. 
^  Virchow,  "  Krankhafte  GetchwulBte,"  iii,  1,  358. 
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(2.)  Aneurisms  of  the  Obbit. 

Aneurism  hy  cmcutomosis  is  of  far  lees  frequent  oodurenoe  m  ih» 
orbit  than  was  at  one  time  supposed,  and  manj  of  the  oases  which  haT^ 
been  described  under  this  name,  were  eyidentlj  instances  of  diffuse 
aneurism.  Aneurism  by  anastomosis  is  met  with  principallj  in  young 
children,  and  is  mostly  congenital.  The  tumour  commences  in  or  near 
the  skin,  is  connected  with  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  irregular  nodulated  growth,  consisting  of  convolutions 
of  dilated  arteries ;  the  vessels  of  the  neighbourhood  participating  in 
the  increased  action.  The  origin  of  the  tumour  is  neither  sadden  nor 
prochioed  by  direct  violence,  but  is  slow,  and  its  increase  in  size  is 
tardy  and  gradual.  The  size  of  the  swelling  is  much  increased  by  any 
position  or  exertion  which  causes  congestion  of  the  head,  6.^.,  stooping, 
straining,  coughing,  etc.  Although  the  tumour  presents  distinct  signs 
of  pulsation  and  thrilling,  no  effect  (or  only  a  very  tardy  one)  is  pro- 
duced upon  these  symptoms,  or  upon  the  swelling,  by  compression  of 
the  carotid  artery.  Moreover,  as  was  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  John  Bell,  aneurism  by  anastomosis  is  not  curable  by  Hgaiure  of 
vessels.  The  best  treatment  is  that  of  subcutaneous  Hgature  of  the 
tumour,  the  ligature  being  either  applied  in  a  circular  manner,  so  as  to 
include  the  base  of  the  tumour  within  a  single  loop,  or  else  the  figure 
of  8  ligature  should  be  employed.  If  the  growth  is  of  considerable 
siee,  and  is  divided  into  different  nodulated  portions,  these  may  be 
operated  upon  successively  by  the  ligature ;  or  threads  saturated  with 
a  solution  of  the  perohloride  of  iron  may  be  drawn  through  the  tomour, 
so  that  they  cross  and  re-cross  each  other  in  various  directions.  These 
modes  of  operating  are  fiEur  more  safe  than,  and  much  to  be  preferred  to, 
the  injection  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  or  other  agents  for  the  pmrpose 
of  producing  coagulation.  Dr.  Althaus'  treatment  by  electrolysis 
might  also  be  tried. 

True  (meurisms  of  the  orbit  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  do  not 
attain  any  considerable  bulk,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  both  the 
ophthalmic  artery  and  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  In  a  case 
recorded  by  Mr.  Guthrie,*  an  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  of 
each  side,  about  the  size  of  a  large  nut,  was  discovered  after  death. 
The  ophthalmic  vein  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  obstructed  near  its 
passage  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  by  the  gre&t  increase  in  size  of 
the  recti  muscles,  which  had  also  acquired  an  almost  cartilaginous 
hardness.  Although  the  eyes  were  greatly  protruded,  the  sight  was 
hardly  affected,  and  the  exophthalmos  was  evidently  as  much  due  to  the 
state  of  the  muscles  as  to  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  There  was  an 
•  "  Lectures  on  Operative  Surgery,"  p.  158. 
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audible  hissing  noise  in  the  head,  which  was  atfcribated  to  anearism. 
As  the  disease  existed  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Guthrie  did  not  propose 
ligatnre  of  the  carotid. 

Cases  of  aneurism  of  the  centnd  artery  of  the  retina  hare  been 
observed  by  Oraofe  (senior),  Schmidier,  and  A.  Cooper.  In  Graefe's 
case  the  cmitral  artery  of  the  retina  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  stalk 
of  grass.  Bat  Sons*  was  in  one  case  sJble  to  diagnose  the  affection 
with  the  ophthalmoscope.  He  observed  in  a  woman  of  64,  a  red 
ovoid  tumour  on  the  lefb  optic  disc,  extending  somewhat  beyond  its 
margin,  and,  after  becoming  suddenly  narrower,  passing  over  into  one 
of  the  retinal  arteries.  It  presented  evident  signs  of  pulsation,  the 
dilatation  being  synchronous  with  the  systole  of  the  heart.  The  other 
retinal  arteries  were  vwy  narrow  and  threadlike,  the  veins  somewhat 
dilated. 

Diffuse  or  false  aneurism  of  the  orbit  is  of  &r  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  may  be  either  primary  and  traumatic,  or  consecutive  in  its 
origin.  In  the  former  case,  the  widls  of  the  artery  are  torn  or  ruptured 
by  a  sudden  blow  or  wound  of  the  head  or  orbit,  or  a  fall  upon  the  head, 
and  the  efiect  is  immediate,  blood  is  effused  into  the  orbital  cellular 
tissue,  and  a  certain  degree  of  exophthalmos  may  be  produced.  As 
ihe  exophthalmos  increases,  the  eyelids  become  swollen,  red,  and  osdema- 
tous,  the  conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  vessels  congested,  the  move- 
ments of  the  eyeball  diminished,  and  the  sight  perhaps  more  or  less 
impaired.  The  blood-Tessels  around  the  eye  are  also  sometimes  dilated 
and  tortuous.  A  bluirii,  elastic,  soft  tumour  now  makes  its  appearance 
at  some  point  of  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  shows  distinct  pulsations, 
which  are  evident  both  to  the  eye  and  touch,  are  synchronous  with  the 
systole  of  the  heart,  and  accompanied  by  an  audible  thriU.  If  the  ear 
is  a|^ed,  a  peculiar  humming  or  whirring  sound  is  heard,  like  the 
action  of  a  steam-engine,  threshing-machine,  or  humming-top,  and  this 
proves  a  source  of  the  greatest  distress  and  anxiety  to  the  patient.  This 
may  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  head.  In  a  case  narrated 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Bell,t  this  whirring  sound  was  audible  to  a  bystander  at 
the  distance  of  a  yard.  There  is  oflen  also  intense  pain  in  and  around 
the  orbit  and  over  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head.  Compression  of 
the  carotid  artery  at  once  stops  the  pulsation,  and  pressure  upon  the 
tumour  generally  causes  it  distinctly  to  diminish  in  size.  In  some  cases, 
the  appearance  of  an  aneurismal  tumour  do  not  come  on  till  some 
length  of  time  after  the  accident,  and  its  increase  is  slow  and  gradual ; 
in  other  instances,  the  symptoms  supervene  immediately,  or  very 
rapidly  upon  the  injury. 

•  "  Annalei  d'Ooulistique,"  1866. 

t  **  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal/'  1861,  p.  1064. 
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The  oonsecntiye  diffuse  anenrism  of  the  orbit  is  frequently  preoeded 
by  a  tme  aneurism,  accompanied  by  a  fatiy  or  atheromatous  d^enera- 
tion  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  which  thus  become  weakened.  But  the 
disease  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessel  may  also  be  alone  present.  Any 
sudden  strain  or  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient  causes  the  vessel  to 
give  way,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  very  marked  and  sudden  pain 
through  the  head  and  eye,  as  if  a  pistol  had  been  shot  off,  or  something 
had  given  way  within  the  head.  The  blood  flows  through  the  rent  in 
the  artery,  and,  becoming  infiltrated  in  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue, 
a  cavity,  communicating  directly  with  the  vessel,  is  formed.  Symptoms 
of  exophthalmos,  together  with  pulsation  and  a  bruit  in  the  tumour, 
and  other  signs  of  aneurism,  supervene,  the  patient  at  the  same  time 
experiencing  intense  pain.  Sometimes,  the  disease  may  appear  spon- 
taneously without  the  slightest  apparent  cause,  and  without  any  acci- 
dent or  violent  exertion. ,  It  has  been  fi^uently  met  with  in  women 
during  the  time  of  pregnancy  or  childbirth.  Compression  of  the  carotid 
causes  a  considerable  diminution  or  arrest  of  the  pulsation  and  bruit, 
but  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  severe  pain  and  distressing  symptoms 
of  fulness  in  the  head  (Oioppi).  Or  these  may  be  produced  to  a  very 
marked  degree  by  sudden  relaxation  of  the  pressure,  whereas  a  gradual 
removal  produces  no  pain.* 

But  all  the  symptoms  of  orbital  aneurism  may  exist  without  the 
presence  of  any  such  affection  within  the  orbit ;  the  pulsating  orbital 
tumour  being  simply  due  to  some  compression  of  the  ophthalmic  vein, 
which  prevents  the  efflux  of  the  blood  from  the  orbit.  The  cause  of 
this  compression  is  frequently  the  presence  of  an  aneurism  of  the  oph- 
thalmic artery  near  its  origin,  or  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Thus 
Mr.  Nunneley,  in  bis  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on  "Vascular 
Protrusion  of  the  Eyeball,"!  narrates,  amongst  other  cases,  that  of  a 
patient  in  whom  he  successfully  tied  the  carotid,  in  1859,  for  a  pulsating 
tumour  of  the  orbit.  In  1864  she  died,  and  on  post-morten  examination 
the  presence  of  a  circumscribed  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  arteiy  was 
discovered,  just  at  its  origin,  of  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  The  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  continued  forwards  into  the  orbit, 
being  of  small  size.  The  following  case  of  Mr.  Bowman's  {  is  also  of 
much  interest,  as  showing  how  all  the  symptoms  of  orbital  aneurism 
may  be  simulated  without  the  existence  of  any  such  affection.  The 
patient,  a  woman  aged  40,  noticed  severe  pain  in  the  left  temple  very 
shortly  af^er  a  blow  from  a  fist  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  temple. 
A  fortnight  afterwards,  she  felt  a  constant  rushing  sensation  on  the  same 
side  of  the  head,  like  the  beat  of  a  steam-engine,  which  increased  with 
acceleration  of  the  heart's  action.    On  her  admission  into  King's  College 

•  Dr.  Joseph  Bell,  1.  o.,  p.  1065. 
t  "  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,"  vol.  48, 1865,  p.  29.        J  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Bep.,"  ii,  p.  6. 
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Hospital,  nnder  Mr.  Bowman,  the  eye  was  prominent  and  congested,  the 
pupil  dilated  but  active,  distant  sight  was  perfect,  bat  she  was  xmable 
to  read.  There  was  a  loud  sibilant  bruit  over  the  le^  side  of  the  head, 
being  synchronous  with  the  beating  of  the  heart ;  also  distinct  pulsation 
of  the  left  eye,  apparent  to  the  touch,  and  a  loud  bruit  could  be  heard 
when  the  tethoscope  was  placed  on  the  closed  eyelids.  Mr.  Bowman 
tied  the  common  carotid,  and  the  pulsation  and  bruit,  hitherto  felt  and 
heard  over  the  front  of  the  eye,  at  once  ceased.  But  the  patient  died 
18  days  after  the  operation  from  phagedsenic  ulceration  and  hsBmorrhage 
from  the  wound.  On  post-mortem  examination,  no  appearance  of  an 
aneurism  could  be  discovered,  and  it  is  difficult  as  Mr.  Hulke  says  in 
reporting  the  case  "  to  explain  the  aneurismal  symptoms  by  tiie  patho- 
logical appearances  which  were  those  of  phlebitis  of  the  cavernous, 
transverse,  circular,  and  petrosal  sinuses.  The  internal  carotid  may 
have  been  partially  compressed  by  the  swollen  walls  of  the  cavernous 
sinus  against  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  giving  rise  to 
the  bruit,  which  would  have  a  good  conducting  medium  in  the  cranial 
bones.  The  plugging  of  the  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic  vein,  where  it 
joins  the  cavernous  sinus,  by  obstructing  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
orbit,  accounts  for  the  protusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  perhaps  also  for 
the  pulsation  which  was  felt  when  the  finger  was  laid  on  it,  because 
each  diastole  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  must  have  been  attended  by  a 
general  momentary  increase  of  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  orbit, 
because  its  exit  through  the  ophthalmic  vein  was  cut  off,  and  the 
resisting  bony  walls  of  the  orbit  could  permit  a  distension  in  front 
only." 

The  operation  of  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  has  proved  very 
successful  in  cases  of  aneurism  or  supposed  aneurism  of  the  orbit. 
Dr.  Noyes,*  of  New  Tork,  has  given  a  tabulated  account  of  all 
cases  of  ligature  of  the  carotid  for  pulsating  tumours  of  the  orbit^ 
which  had  occurred  up  to  1869.  He  has  collected  45  cases,  of  which 
82  were  cured,  2  partially  successful,  4  unsuccessful,  and  7  died. 

Digital  compression  of  the  carotid  has  proved  successful  in  three 
cases,  viz.,  in  those  of  Gioppi,t  Yanzettij^  and  Freeman. §  In  a  case 
of  Szokalsky'sll  digital  compression  was  continued  for  fifty-six  hours, 
together  with  ice-cold  compresses  and  small  doses  of  digitalis,  but 
proved  quite  unavailing.     Ligature  of  the  common  carotid  was  then 

•  "  New  York  Medical  Journal,"  March,  1869.  Vide  also  Dr.  Morton's  papers 
in  **  Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Science,"  April,  1865,  and  July,  1870 ;  also  Zehender's 
article,  **  KL  M.,"  1868,  99. 

t  "  Annalee  d'Oculistique,"  NoTember  and  December,  1868. 

t  "  AnnaU  Univers.,*'  1858,  p.  148;  vide  also  "Lancet,"  March  15. 1862. 

§  <<  American  Journal  of  Med.  Science,"  July,  1866. 

II  "Kl.  Monatsbl.,"  1864,  427. 
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performed  with  perfect  success.  Digital  oompression  maj  be  s{^lied 
in  snofa  a  manner  as  to  press  the  common  carotid  directly  baek  agamsi 
the  Tertebnd  column ;  but  in  this  mode  the  jugular  vein  is  very  apt  to 
be  also  compressed,  idiich  produces  great  congestion  of  the  head.  It 
is,  therefore,  better  to  raise  the  carotid  somewhat,  and  compress  it 
between  the  fingers.  Relays  of  assistants  should  be  ready  to  alternate 
in  this  duty.  Sometimes,  however,  it  cannot  be  borne  for  longer  than 
four  or  fire  minutes  at  a  time.  The  success  of  these  eases  should 
encourage  us  to  give  this  method  of  treatment  by  digital  compreesioD 
a  fair  trial,  before  having  recourse  to  ligature  of  the  carotid,  for  this 
operation  can  always  be  peiformed  if  con^iression  fuls. 

Two  cases  have  been  successfully  treated  by  styptics;  and  Mr.  Holmee 
mentions  an  instance  of  traumatic  aneurism  cured  by  ihe  administration 
of  the  extract  of  ergot,  and  tincture  of  green  hellebore,  together  with 
complete  rest  and  low  diet.*  Two  cases  in  which  electrolysis  and 
injection  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  were  tried,  are  narrated  in  Zando* 
and  Ckissler.t  The  latter  remedy  is,  however,  excessively  dangerooa, 
for  instantaneous  death  has  been  caused  by  it  more  than  once^ 

8.— EFFUSION  OF  BLOOD  INTO  THE  ORBIT. 

The  effusion  of  blood  into  ike  orbit  is  generally  n^id,  and  can 
mostly  be  traced  to  some  direct  cause,  such  as  a  blow  or  fall  upon 
the  eye  or  head,  incised  or  punctured  wounds  of  the  orlHt,  or  the 
lodgment  of  a  fcn^ign  body  within  the  latter.  In  rarer  instances,  the 
haemorrhage  may  be  due  to  violent  exertion  or  straining,  or  may  even 
be  spontaneous  in  its  origin.  The  eye  generally  becomes  rapidly  pro- 
truded, and  its  mobility  curtailed.  Frequently  the  protrusion,  as  well 
as  the  impairment  of  the  mobility  of  the  eyeball,  occur  chiefly  in  certain 
directions.  The  sight  is  more  or  less  affected,  and  this  is  chiefly  due 
to  direct  pressure  upon  the  optic  nerve  by  the  effusion,  but  in  cases  of 
injuries  to  the  head,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  affection  of  the 
sight  may  be  dependent  upon  some  cerebral  lesion.  Thus  consecutive 
neuro-retinitis  may  become  developed,  being  due  to  the  inflammaticm  of 
the  meninges.  $  On  account  of  the  impairment  of  the  mobility  of  the  eye 
there  is  also  diplopia.  The  eyelids  are  often  much  swollen,  contused, 
discoloured,  and  perhaps  studded  with  ecchymoses,  which  may  also 
occur  in  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue.  Moreover, 
although  the  blood  may  be  at  first  confined  to  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  orbit,  it  may  press  forward  and  become  diffused  beneath  the 
conjunctiva,  and  thus  produce  considerable  chemosis.     In   cases  of 

•  "  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Science,"  July,  1864 
t  "  Verletsungen  des  Auges,"  438. 
J  Vide  Bian*,  "  A.  f .  O.,"  xii,  1, 1. 
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• 

orbital  hasmorrliage  dependent  upon  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the 
orbit,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  presence  of  ecchjmoses  in  the 
eyelids  is  a  guide  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  fracture.  Yelpeau 
especially  insisted  on  the  importance  of  this  symptom.  When  ecchy- 
mosis  of  the  lids  exists  alone  or  precedes  the  subconjunctival  effusion, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  a  fracture  of  l^e  margin  of  the 
orbit.  Whereas  subconjunctival  efiusiou  existing  with  other  symptoms 
of  fracture  of  the  orbit^  in  which  there  was  no  ecchymosis  of  the  eye- 
lids, or  this  only  came  on  subsequently,  was  supposed  to  be  pathogno* 
monic  of  the  injury  being  situated  deeper  in,  or  at  the  bottom  of,  the 
orbit.  But  absolute  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  these  symptoms, 
for  the  bones  of  the  orbit  may  be  fractured,  and  yet  there  may  not  be 
the  slightest  effusion  of  blood  either  under  the  conjunctiva,  or  into  the 
eyelids.  If  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  inner  or  lower  wall  of  the  orbit, 
emphysema  of  the  latter  may  also  be  produced,  and  then  the  protru* 
sion  of  the  eye  will  be  increased  when  the  nose  is  blown. 

The  treatment  must  be  chiefly  directed  to  hastening  the  absorption 
of  the  blood.  Cold  compresses  and  a  firm  bandage  will  be  found  most 
serviceable.  Only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  effusion  of  the  blood  is 
very  great,  and  causes  extreme  exophthalmos  with  very  severe  suffer- 
ing to  the  patient,  is  it  advisable  to  make  incisions,  in  order  to  permit 
of  the  escape  of  the  blood.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  wiser  to 
allow  it  to  be  absorbed. 

9.— EMPHYSEMA  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Emphysema  of  the  orbit  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  eyelids.  The  affection  may  be  produced  by  a  rupture  of 
the  ethmoidal  cells,  by  fracture  of  the  frontal  sinus,  in  which  case  the 
swelling  may  extend  to  the  forehead  and  temple,  or,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case,  by  a  rupture  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  air  is 
admitted  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  and  eyelids,  causing  great 
protrusion  of  the  eye  and  swelling  of  the  lids,  both  subsiding  consider- 
ably when  gentle  pressure  is  applied  to  the  eyeball  and  lids.  If  the 
affection  is  due  to  a  rupture  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  swelling  may  be 
immediately  produced  by  the  patient's  forcibly  blowing  his  nose.  The 
emphysematous  swelling  is  very  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  there  are 
marked  symptoms  of  crepitation. 

10.— PRESSURE  UPON  THE  ORBIT  FROM  NEIGHBOURING 

CAVITIES. 

Dilatation  of  the  cavities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orbit  will  cause  a 
contraction  and  malfoi*mation  of  the  latter,  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
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considerable  exophthalmos,  cnrtailmsxit  of  the  mobility  of  the  eyeball, 
and  impairment  of  vision. 

Diseases  of  ike  frontal  sinus*  may  prodnee  considerable  dilatation  of 
this  cavity,  which  then  encroaches  upon  the  orbit,  giving  rise  to  a  con- 
traction and  malformation  of  the  latter,  and  consequent  protmsion  of 
the  eyeball.  Amongst  such  affections  of  the  frontal  sinns,  must  be 
enumerated  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane, 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  purulent  or  muco-pumlent  discharge ; 
in  rarer  instances  polypi,  cystic  tumours,  and  entoEoa  are  met  with; 
also,  perhaps,  exostosis.  The  latter  is,  however,  according  to  Mackenzie, 
so  extremely  rare,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  a  single  recorded  case  of 
exostosis  of  the  frontal  sinus,  although  he  happens  to  have  two  speci- 
mens in  his  own  collection.t  Of  these  diseases  of  the  frontal  sinus, 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  terminating  in  abscess,  are  the  most 
common. 

The  symptoms  presented  by  abscess  of  the  fitmtal  sinus  are  often 
somewhat  obscure,  and  may  mislead  even  an  experienced  surgeon,  for 
ihej  may  so  closely  simulate  those  presented  by  an  intra-orbital 
tumour,  that  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  recognised  until  an 
exploratory  incision  has  been  made,  or  the  abscess  has  perhaps  burst 
through  the  upper  lid,  and  a  fistulous  opening  is  found,  lea^dng  into 
the  frontal  sinus.  Again,  if  the  jswelling  extends  somewhat  lower 
'  down,  so  that  it  is  crossed  by  the  tendo  ocuH,  it  may  be  mistaken  for 
distension  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  But  we  should  be  guarded  against 
such  a  mistake,  by  the  absence  of  epiphora  and  symptoms  of  inflammsr 
tion,  as  well  as  by  the  hardness  of  the  swelling,  if  it  be  due  to  disten- 
sion of  the  wall  of  the  sinus. 

The  disease  generally  presents  the  following  symptoms: — Tlie 
patient  experiences  a  feeling  of  fullness  and  uneasiness  over  the  eye- 
brow, accompanied  by  a  dull  aching  pain,  which  is  sometimes  increased 
by  pressure  upon  this  spot,  or  by  any  exertion  or  posture  which  causes 
an  acceleration  of  the  circulation.  In  the  acute  abscess,  the  muoo- 
purulent  discharge  generally  perforates  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  or  makes 
its  way  into  the  nose  at  an  early  stage,  before  there  has  been  time  for 
the  sinus  to  become  much  dilated.  If  the  discharge  has  made  its  way 
into  the  orbit,  the  eyelids  become  red  and  swollen,  the  upper  lid  per- 
haps drooping  a  little,  and  a  small  elastic  tumour  appears  at  the  inner 
and  upper  angle  of  the  orbit.  As  the  abscess  increases  in  size,  ihe 
eyeball  is  displaced  in  a  downward  and  outward  direction,  becomes 
more  and  more  protruded,  and  its  mobility  impaired,  in  consequence  of 

•  Vide  Mr.  Hulke's  articles  on  Diseaoes  of  the  Frontal  Sinus,  "B.  L.  Q.  H. 
Rep.,"  iii,  147. 

t  Mackensie's  **  Diseases  of  the  Eye/*  4th  edit,  i,  p.  50. 
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which,  diplopia  manifests  itself  when  the  patient  looks  upwards.  If 
the  abscess  is  not  opened,  it  t^II  point  and  burst  through  the  skin  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  generally  near  its  inner  angle,  or  perhaps  lower  down, 
just  above  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis,  when  the  fistulous  opening 
which  remains  may  be  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
But  if  a  probe  be  passed  into  the  opening,  the  sinus  will  be  found  to 
extend  in  an  upward  and  backward  direction,  perhaps  to  a  very 
considerable  distance.  Sometimes,  there  are  several  fistulous  openings. 
In  a  chronic  abscess,  the  frontal  sinus  often  becomes  very  considerably 
distended  by  the  collection  of  macus,  and  this  produces  great  exoph- 
thalmos, and  gives  rise  to  a  marked  prominence  over  the  eyebrow. 
The  progress  of  the  chronic  abscess  is  often  extremely  slow  and 
protracted,  and  accompanied  by  but  little  pain  and  discomfort  until 
symptoms  of  exophthalmos  and  diplopia  supervene.  Inflammation  and 
abscess  of  the  frontal  sinus  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  caused  by  blows 
or  falls  upon  this  part  of  the  fiM^  but  they  may  arise  spontaneously. 

As  the  symptoms  are  generally  at  the  outset  very  obscure,  the 
treatment  can  then  be  only  directed  to  the  alleviation  of  the  pain  or 
inflammation,  by  the  application  of  warm  poppy  fomentations.  But 
when  the  presence  of  matter  is  ascertained,  a  free  incision  should  be 
made  into  the  swelling  just  beneath  the  supra-orbital  arch,  and  the  pus 
be  thoroughly  evacuated,  the  finger  or  a  small  piece  of  sponge  being 
introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  frontal  sinus  for  this  purpose.  The 
point  of  the  forefinger  should  then  be  inserted  into  the  dilated  sinus  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  relation  with  the  neighbouring  cavities,  and  also 
the  condition  of  its  lining  membrane.  The  point  of  the  little  finger 
should  next  be  introduced  up  the  corresponding  nostril  as  high  as  the 
floor  of  the  dilated  sinus,  and  a  bistoury  or  trochar  should  be  passed 
through  the  opening  in  the  frontal  sinus,  and  the  lower  wall  of  the 
latter,  just  over  the  tip  of  the  finger  introduced  by  the  nostril,  should 
be  incised,  so  that  a  free  communication  may  be  established  between 
the  sinus  and  the  nasal  cavity.  A  stout  seton,  composed  of  several 
thick  silk  threads,  is  then  to  be  passed  through  the  aperture  in  the 
skin  into  the  sinus  and  thence  through  the  nostril ;  the  fr^e  end,  pro- 
jecting through  the  latter,  being  tied  to  that  which  projects  frt>m  the 
incision  in  the  skin,  so  thai  a  large  and  easily  moveable  loop  is  formed, 
which  should  be  freely  moved  by  the  patient  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
80  as  to  keep  the  opening  between  the  nasal  cavity  and  sinus  per- 
manently patent.  It  is,  however,  much  better  to  employ  an  india- 
rubber  drainage-tube,  having  holes  cut  at  short  intervals.  This  is  to 
be  fastened  to  a  director,  and  the  latter  passed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  seton,  and  the  tube  be  then  drawn  through.  Or  it  may  be 
passed  up  the  nostril  into  the  sinus,  and  thence  into  the  orbit  and  out 
by  the  external  wound,  the  one  end  being  fastened  to  the  forehead  by  a 
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strip  of  plaster,  the  other  being  left  to  project  a  little  from  the  nostriL 
The  cavity  of  the  sinus  should  be  washed  oat  seyeral  times  daily  with 
water  or  an  astringent  lotion  (Zinc.  Snip.  gr.  i,  Alnmin.  gr.  3,  Aq. 
dest.  ^'),  this  being  injected  through  the  tube ;  the  latter  is  also  to  be 
moved  a  little  once  or  twice  daily.  The  patient  is  to  be  kept  in  bed 
for  some  days  and  closely  watched.  The  seton  should  be  worn  far 
several  weeks,  or  even  longer,  but  should  be  removed  if  it  gives  rise 
to  much  irritation  or  to  cerebral  symptoms.  When  the  communication 
¥rith  the  nose  has  been  permanently  established,  the  seton  or  tube 
should  be  removed,  and  the  opening  in  the  skin  will  then  granulate  and 
heal.  I  have  seen  several  cases  very  successfully  treated  in  this  way 
by  Mr.  Bowman,  and  Mr.  Lawson.  The  following  case  of  my  own 
also  illustrates  well  the  symptoms  of  the  disease : — 

R.  S.,  aged  40,  baker,  perceived  about  twelve  years  ago,  that  the 

right  upper  lid  was  swollen,  and 
^'      '  hung  down  over  the  eye.     ThiB 

swelling  disappeared  spontaneously 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  but  re- 
curred about  every  two  years ;  and 
six  months  ago  he  noticed  that, 
besides  the  tume&ction  of  the  lid, 
there  was  a  small  swelling  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  upper  lid  dose 
to  the  root  of  the  nose ;  and  as  it 
graduaUy  increased  in  sice,  he  ap- 
plied for  advice  at  King's  College 
Hospital,  on  June  4th,  1869.    He 
then  presented  the  following  ap- 
pearance:— The    right    eye    pro- 
trudes considerably,  and  is  so  much 
displaced  downwards  and  outwards,  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornea  is 
below  the  level  of  the  left  lower  lid  (vide  Fig.  111).     The  movements 
of  the  eyeball  are  greatly  curtailed  both  upwards  and  inwards.    The 
upper  lid  is  considerably  swollen,  and  at  its  inner  angle  is  noticed  an 
oval  tolerably-defined  swelling,  about  the  size  of  a  large  hazel  nut, 
which  eiitends  upwards  to  the  eyebrow.     But  the  nasal  prominence  on 
this  side  is  only  very  slightly  enlarged.     The  outline  of  the  upper  and 
lower  margin  of  the  orbit  can  be  easily  traced  with  the  finger,  and  is 
found  to  be  sharply  defined  and  not  at  all  swollen,  or  concealed  by  any 
tumour.     The  oval  swelling,  though  firm  and  tense,  is  elastic,  yields 
a  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation,  and  is  slightly  tender  to  the  touch ;  the 
patient  also  experiences  some  dull  pain,  extending  from  the  inner  comer 
of  the  eye  outwards  over  the  orbit.     The  eye  is  somewhat  injected  and 
becomes  irritable  and  watery  on  exposure  to  cold  winds  or  bright  light. 
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But  the  siglit  and  yisoal  field  are  good,  and  the  fundus  ocoli  is  quite 
normal,  nor  has  the  exophthalmos,  and  consequent  stretching  of  the 
optic  nerve,  produced  any  hypersemia  or  oedema  of  the  retina  or  optic 
nerve.  I  considered  the  case  one  of  abscess  of  the  frontal  sinus,  which 
had  burst  through  the  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  strongly  advised  an  opera- 
tion, which  was  performed  on  June  16.  A  free  incision  was  made  over 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling ;  the  skin  and  fibres  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle  were  somewhat  dissected  back,  and  the  point  of  the 
knife  was  then  plunged  into  the  tumour,  the  incision  being  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  the  external  wound.  A  large  quantity  of  thick,  greenish 
pus  escaped,  the  eyeball  gradually  sinking  back  into  its  normal  position. 
On  passing  the  little  finger  through  the  incision  in  the  direction  of  the 
frontal  sinus,  a  large  irregular  opening  was  discovered  leading  into  the 
latter,  and  readily  admitting  the  finger.  A, good  deal  of  matter  having 
been  removed  from  the  cavity  of  the  distended  sinus,  the  little  finger 
of  the  other  hand  was  passed  up  the  right  nostril,  until  its  tip  could  be 
touched  by  that  of  the  finger  in  the  sinus,  only  a  thin  plate  of  bone 
intervening.  This  was  then  carefully  punctured  at  the  lowest  part  with 
a  trochar.  An  india-rubber  drainage-tube,  having  holes  cut  at  short 
intervals,  was  fastened  to  a  probe,  and  the  latter  passed  up  the  nostril 
into  the  sinus,  and  thence  out  through  the  orbit  by  the  external  incision ; 
the  tube  was  then  easily  pulled  through  in  the  same  direction,  and  its 
one  extremity  fastened  to  the  forehead  by  a  strip  or  two  of  plaster,  the 
other  being  left  to  project  a  little  from  the  nostril.  In  this  way  a  free 
communication  was  maintained  between  the  sinus  and  the  nose,  so  that 
the  former  could  be  flushed  out  with  water  and  astringent  injections, 
and  the  discharge  flow  off  through  the  nostril.  The  operation  was 
followed  by  a  certain  degree  of  inflammatory  reaction,  swelling  of  the 
lids  and  cheek,  etc.,  but  these  symptoms  soon  yielded  to  hot  poppy 
fomentations  and  poultices.     The  j^  j^22. 

incision  was  kept  open  so  as  to 
permit  the  free  exit  of  the  dis- 
charge, and  the  drainage-tube  was 
syringed  out  with  lukewarm  water 
several  times  a  day,  in  order  to 
keep  it  patent,  being  also  slightly 
moved  up  and  down  twice  daily. 
The  patient  recovered  rapidly,  and 
was  made  an  out-patient  on  July 
8,  the  tube  still  remaining  in.  The 
swelling  had  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  the  eyeball  had  re- 
sumed its  natural  position,  and  its 
range  of  mobility  upwards  and  in- 
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wards  was  very  greatly  increased.  The  tabe  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  till  September  23,  when  it  was  removed,  as  there  had  been  no  retom 
of  the  swelling,  and  all  discharge  had  ceased.  The  external  wound 
now  quickly  closed ;  the  eye  having  by  this  time  regained  its  normal 
appearance  (vide  Fig.  112),  and  its  mobility  was  perfect  in  ail  direc- 
tions. He  was  seen  last  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1870,  and  waa 
still  perfectly  well. 

Enlargem&nt  of  the  wuunUa/ry  smus^  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the  cavitj 
of  the  craniom  may  also  canse  pressure  upon,  and  a  contraction  of^  the 
cavity  of  the  orbit,  accompanied  by  protrusion  of  the  eye  and  limitation 
of  its  movements.  For  interesting  cases  illustrative  of  these  different 
conditions,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mackenzie's  ^*  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Eye." 


ll.—WOUNDS  AND  INJUBIBS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Incised  and  punctured  wounds  of  the  orbit  should  always  be 
watched  with  care,  for  serious  symptoms  do  not  always  arise  directly 
after  the  injury,  and  may  not  manifest  themselves  till  some  time  after- 
wards. The  instrument  which  has  inflicted  the  injury  should  be 
examined,  in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  a  portion  of  it  has 
not  been  broken  off,  and  perhaps  remains  lodged  within  the  orbit 
Even  if  the  eyeball  itself  and  the  bones  of  the  orbit  have  escaped  direct 
injury,  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  and  a  more  or 
less  extensive  formation  of  pus  are  very  likely  to  occur. 

Foreign  bodies,  more  especially  if  they  are  small  in  size,  such  as 
shot,  s{dinters  of  glass,  steel,  etc.,  may  remain  for  a  long  time  unde- 
tected within  the  orbit.  The  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  orbit 
may  prove  dangerous  by  direct  injury  to  the  eyeball  iteelf,  the  optic 
nerve,  or  the  orbital  walls,  which  may  be  fractured.  Or  it  may 
produce  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  or  of  the 
periosteum,  ete. 

Sometimes,  very  large  foreign  bodies  have  been  lodged  in  the  orbit 
without  the  patient  being  aware  of  their  presence.  Very  extraordinary 
cases  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded,  amongst  others  by  Nelaten,* 
and  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter.f  In  the  latter  instance,  a  portion  of 
hat-peg  3^  inches  in  length,  had  remained  impacted  in  the  orbit  for 
from  ten  to  twenty  days  without  the  patient's  being  aware  of  it.  It 
was  so  successfrdly  removed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  that  the  patient  recovered 
without  a  single  unfavourable  symptom,  the  vision  and  movemente  of 
the  eye  being  unimpaired. 

•  Zander  and  Geiflsler,  loc.  cit.,  226.  t  "  Ophfch.  Eey.,"  No.  4>  p.  387. 
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FraotnreB  of  the  walls  of  the  orbit  aie  extremely  dangerous,  more 
especially  when  the  roof  or  npper  portion  of  the  inner  wall  is  firactnred^ 
£or  the  foreign  body  (frequently  the  stem  of  a  pointed  instrument,  as 
the  ferrule  of  an  umbrella,  etc.)  may  penetrate  the  cranium,  or  the 
splinters  of  the  fractured  bone  may  set  up  great  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  and  the  meninges.  The  severe  character  of  the 
injury  and  the  presence  of  cerebral  symptoms,  may  not  show  them- 
selvdiB  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  accident. 

K  the  fracture  extends  from  the  orbit  into  the  ethmoidal  or  frontal 
cells,  there  is  g^ierally  emphysema  of  the  orbit  and  eyelids. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  orbit  must  vary  with  their  nature. 
In  cases  of  incised  and  punctured  wounds,  we  must  endeavour  to  sub- 
due the  inflammatory  reaction  by  cold  compresses,  leeches,  etc.,  and 
an  early  evacuation  of  the  pus.  Foreign  bodies  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible,  except  if  they  are  of  so  small  a  size  that  they  would 
be  found  with  difficulty,  and  their  removal  might  cause  more  disturb- 
ance than  their  presence. 

Before  an  operation  is  attempted  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body, 
the  size,  nature,  and  position  of  the  latter  should  be  ascertained  as 
accurately  as  possible  by  a  careful  examination.  If  the  foreign  body 
be  considerable  in  size,  and  situated  deeply  in  the  orbit,  so  that  it 
must  be  cut  down  upon,  the  outer  canthus  may  have  to  be  divided  in 
order  thai  the  upper  or  lower  Hd  (as  the  case  may  be)  can  be  turned 
up  or  down.  The  conjunctiva  between  the  eyeball  and  the  lid  should 
be  divided  over  the  point  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  foreign  body  is 
situated,  and  a  probe  or  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  be  introduced  to 
ascertain  its  exact  position,  so  that  it  may  be  grasped  and  extracted  with 
a  pair  of  forceps.  The  incision  should  never  be  made  through  the 
skin  of  the  eyehd,  for  the  contraction  consequent  upon  the  cicatrization 
of  the  wound  might  give  rise  to  a  subsequent  ectropium.  The  lips  of 
the  incision  at  the  outer  canthus  are  then  to  be  united  by  two  or  three 
iSne  sutures,  or  the  twisted  wire  suture. 

In  fractures  of  the  orbit  the  most  absolute  rest  must  be  enforced, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  upon  low  diet,  and  the  use  of  stimulants 
should  be  forbidden.  Cold  compresses,  and,  if  necessary,  leeches, 
should  be  applied. 

The  eyeball  may  be  dislocated  and  pushed  out  of  the  orbit  by  a 
foreign  body,  e,g,,  a  piece  of  iron,  the  ferrule  of  an  umbrella  or  stick, 
etc,  being  thrust  into  the  socket.  In  such  cases,  the  eye  lies  upon  the 
cheek,  protruding  far  beyond  the  lids,  which  cannot  be  closed  over  it. 
The  optic  nerve  is,  of  course,  greatly  stretched,  and  vision  more  or  less 
completely  lost,  but  on  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body,  and  replace- 
ment of  the  eye,  the  sight  may  be  perfectly  restored.  The  foreign 
body  should  be  immediately  extracted,  and  the  eye  replaced.     The 
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latter  is  to  be  done  by  gently,  yet  firmly  and  steadily,  pressing  the  eye- 
ball back,  which  will  canse  it  suddenly  to  spring  back  into  the  orbit, 
the  sight  being  then  generally  at  once  restored.  The  eye  should  be 
retained  in  its  position  by  a  firm  oompress  bandage. 

12.— EXCISION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

The  modem  method  of  removing  the  eye  was  first  devised  by 
Bonnet  and  OTerral  in  1841,  independently  of  each  other.  Stoeber 
practised  it  in  1842,  and  Critchett  first  introduced  it  in  London  in 
1851. 

The  principal  advantages  of  this  operation  over  the  old  one  are, 
that  the  eye  is  removed  from  the  ocular  capsule  without  any  injury  to, 
or  interference  with,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  or  a  division  of  the 
outer  commissure  of  the  eyelids ;  that  the  muscles  are  divided  quite 
close  to  their  insertion  into  the  sclerotic,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
conjunctiva  is  preserved,  and  that  only  a  few  blood-vessels  are 
divided.  Thus  there  is  but  a  moderate  amount  of  hemorrhage,  and 
an  excellent  degree  of  mobility  is  preserved  for  the  insertion  of  an 
artificial  eye. 

The  operation  is  best  performed  in  the  following  manner : — ^The 
patient  should  lie  on  a  couch,  and  a  large  sponge  should  be  placed 
beneath  the  temple  and  cheek  of  the  side  corresponding  to  the  eye 
about  to  be  removed,  so  that  the  blood  may  not  flow  down  his  neck  or 
over  his  clothes.  An  assistant  should  be  ready  with  sevend  smaller 
sponges,  to  wipe  away  the  blood  from  the  eye  during  the  different  steps 
of  the  operation.  The  patient  having  been  brought  thoroughly  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  eyelids  held  apart  by  the  stop 
speculum,  the  operator  places  himself  behind  the  patient,  and,  fixing 
the  eyeball  steadily  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  divides  the  conjunctiva  all 
round  the  cornea  and  quite  close  to  the  latter,  with  a  pair  of  strong 
blunt-pointed  scissors  curved  on  the  flat.  He  next  incises  the  subcon- 
junctival tissue  at  one  point,  and,  passing  a  strabismus  hook  through 
this  aperture,  catches  up  one  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  divides  it  quite 
close  to  its  insertion.  The  four  recti  muscles  are  to  be  thus  divided  in 
succession.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  operator  presses  back  the 
upper  and  lower  eyelid,  so  as  to  make  the  eyeball  spring  forth  through 
the  small  opening  in  the  conjunctiva  and  protrude  between  the  eyelids. 
The  cut  end  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  or  internal  rectus  muscle 
being  seized  with  the  forceps,  and  the  eyeball  rolled  to  the  corresponding 
side,  the  scissors  (closed)  are  to  be  passed  along  the  posterior  sur&ce 
of  the  globe  until  the  optic  nerve  is  reached,  when  the  blades  are  to  be 
opened  and  the  nerve  divided  quite  close  to  the  sclerotic.  The  eyeball 
should  now  be  lifted  forward  by  the  fingers,  and  any  portions  of  con* 
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jnnctiya  or  anbconjunotival  tissae  which  may  adhere  to  the  globe,  as 
well  as  the  insertion  of  the  oblique  mnscles,  are  to  be  divided  close  to 
the  sclerotic.  This  finishes  the  operation,  and  the  eye  will  have  been 
removed  quite  free  from  conjunctival  or  muscular  tissue,  and  present  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  polished  appearance. 

As  the  operator  stands  behind  the  patient,  it  will  be  found  most 
easy  to  divide  the  optic  nerve  of  the  right  eye  from  the  temporal  side, 
the  eye  being  at  the  same  time  rotated  inwards ;  the  left  optic  nerve, 
on  the  contrary,  is  best  divided  from  the  nasal  side.  By  so  doing,  the 
right  hand  can  be  used  for  either  eye,  and  the  operator  is  not  obliged 
to  alter  his  position. 

The  hemorrhage  which  ensues  upon  the  division  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  ophthalmic  artery,  is  generally  soon  stopped  by  making  a  stream 
of  cold  water  fr^m  a  sponge  (or  for  want  of  this,  from  the  narrow  spout 
of  a  small  jug)  play  upon  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  ligature  any  vessel.  When  the  hemorrhage  has  stopped, 
the  lips  of  the  conjunctival  aperture,  through  which  the  eye  has  been 
removed,  may  be  brought  together  by  a  fine  suture,  passed  through  the 
four  little  lappets  left  in  the  interval  of  the  recti  muscles.  The  suture, 
which  is  best  inserted  with  the  long  needle  with  a  handle  devised  for 
this  purpose  by  Mr.  Hulke,  may  then  be  tied  or  twisted,  so  that  the  lips 
of  the  incision  may  be  accurately  brought  together.  It  is  still  better, 
however,  to  wait  with  the  tying  of  the  suture  for  an  hour  or  two,  until 
all  hemorrhage  has  ceased.  Although  the  insertion  of  the  suture 
bringps  the  edges  of  the  conjunctival  wound  very  nicely  together,  it 
should  not  be  employed  in  those  cases  in  which  the  excised  eye  is 
acutely  inflamed,  as  it  prevents  the  exit  of  inflammatory  exudations. 
When  the  operation  is  finished,  a  thick  pledget  of  folded  lint  or  a 
sponge  should  be  pressed  firmly  for  a  few  minutes  against  the  lids,  in 
order  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Shoald  this  not  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  a 
compress  of  lint  soaked  in  cold  (or  iced)  water  is  to  be  tied  very 
tightly  over  the  eye.  This  is  far  less  painful  than  keeping  the  lids 
open  with  a  wire  speculum  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  packing  the  orbit 
with  lint  and  small  portions  of  sponge. 

The  after-treatment  of  cases  of  excision  of  the  eye  is  generally  very 
simple.  A  cold  compress  should  be  applied  during  the  first  few  days, 
and  the  orbit  syringed  out  with  a  little  lukewarm  water,  to  cleanse 
away  the  discharge.  If  the  latter  should  continue  for  longer  than  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  the  conjunctiva  looks  red  and  swollen,  a  mild 
astringent  injection  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  alum  should  be  used  two  or 
three  times  daily.  If  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  orbit  should  sapervene,  warm  bread-and- water  poultices  or  warm 
poppy  fomentations  should  be  applied,  and  the  exit  of  pus  be  facilitated 
by  a  free  incision  into  the  conjunctiva ;  this  should  nev^  be  neglected 
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if  the  lips  of  the  wound  h^ve  been  cksed  by  a  satore.  Shonld  small 
grannlationB  make  their  t^pearance  on  the  oonjnnctiyal  cioatrix,  these 
shonld  be  at  once  snipped  off  with  a  pair  of  soissors. 

When  the  eye  is  excised  on  acconnt  of  the  presence  of  an  intra- 
ocular tumour,  the  optic  nerve,  instead  of  being  divided  close  to  the 
globe,  must  be  cut  as  &r  back  as  we  can  reach,  in  order  that  all  the 
diseased  portion  may,  if  possible,  be  removed.  Or  Yon  Graefe's  pie* 
liminary  division  of  the  opiic  nerve  may  be  performed,  a  deecriptioa 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Glioma  of  the  Betina  (p.  415). 
The  extirpation  of  the  eye  together  with  the  soft  parts  of  the  orbit,  as 
in  orbital  tumours,  is  a  more  severe  and  protracted  operation  than  the 
simple  excision.  The  outer  conunissure  of  the  lids  must  generally  be 
divided,  in  order  to  give  more  room  for  the  extirpation  of  the  eye  and 
the  morbid  contents  of  the  orbits 


13.— THE  APPLICATION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  BYES 
(PROTHESIS  OCULI). 

The  use  of  an  artificial  eye  should  not  be  allowed  untQ  five  or  six 
weeks  after  the  excision,  when  the  cicatrix  has  become  firmly  united, 
and  the  parts  are  quiet  and  free  from  all  irritation.  If  the  eye  has 
been  removed  on  account  of  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  other,  special 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  artificial  eye  is  worn  until  all  the  sympathetic 
symptoms  have  permanently  disappeared  for  some  months,  and  the  eye 
must  be  carefully  watched  for  some  time  afterwards,  lest  the  artificial 
eye  might  re-awaken  them.  Indeed,  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye  for 
too  long  a  time,  so  that  it  sets  up  great  irritation,  may  even  give  rise  to 
sympathetic  disease.* 

At  first,  a  small  eye  should  be  worn  for  a  short  time  each  day,  and 
then,  when  the  parts  have  become  accustomed  to  it  and  there  is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  all  symptoms  of  irritation,  alarg^er  one  maybe  adoptedh 
and  worn  for  a  longer  period,  and  at  last  the  whole  day,  but  it  should 
aXways  he  removed  at  night.  After  the  lapse  of  some  months,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eye  becomes  rough,  and  as  this  is  a  ready  souroe  of  irri- 
tation and  discomfort  a  new  one  is  required. 

As  the  insertion  and  removal  of  the  artificial  eye  requires  some 
little  knarck  and  practice,  I  subjoin  the  following  concise  and  plain  rules, 
which  are  given  to  the  patients  at  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital. 

Instructions  for  Persons  wearing  an  Artificial  Eye. — It  should  be  taken 
out  every  night,  and  replaced  in  the  morning. 

*  Tide  an  intereiting  case  o  f  this  kind  recorded  bj  Mr.  Lawson,  **  B.  L.  O.  H. 
Eep.,"  vi,  2, 123. 
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To  pui  the  Eye  in. — Place  the  left  hand  flat  npon  the  forehead,  with 
the  fingers  downwards,  and  with  the  two  middle  fingers  raise  the  upper 
eyelid  towards  the  eyebrow ;  then  with  the  right  hand,  pnsh  the  upper 
edge  of  the  artificial  eye  beneath  the  upper  eyelid,  which  may  be  allowed 
to  drop  upon  the  eye.  The  eye  must  now  be  supported  with  the  middle 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  whilst  ihe  lower  eyelid  is  raised  over  its  lower 
edge  with  the  right  hand. 

To  take  the  Eye  out, — ^The  lower  eyelid  must  be  drawn  downwards 
with  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  then  with  the  right  hand 
the  end  of  a  small  bodkin  must  be  put  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the 
artificial  eye,  which  must  be  raised  gently  forward  over  the  lower  eyelid, 
when  it  will  readily  drop  out ;  at  this  time  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
eye  does  not  fall  on  the  ground  or  other  hard  place,  as  it  is  very  brittle, 
and  might  easily  be  broken  by  a  fall.* 

After  it  has  been  worn  daily  for  six  months,  the  polished  sur&oe  of 
the  artificial  eye  becomes  rough ;  when  this  happens,  it  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  one ;  for,  unless  this  is  done,  uneasiness  and  inflam- 
mation  may  result. 

*  In  order  to  ayoid  this  accident,  the  patient  Bhonld  stoop  oyer  a  cushion  or 
handkerchief  placed  on  a  table,  or  oyer  a  bed. 
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Chapter  XVII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 


1.— (EDEMA  OP  THE  ETELmS,  ETC. 

CEoBMA  of  the  lids  very  frequentlj  accompanies  (as  we  have  seen)  the 
severer  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  conjonctiya,  cornea,  and  iris.  It 
maj,  however,  be  also  dependent  npon  some  distnrbance  of  the  g^iend 
health,  more  especially  in  feeble  and  delicate  persons.  It  is  often  due 
to  an  affection  of  the  heart  or  kidneys,  and  should,  therefore,  always 
aronse  onr  suspicions,  and  lead  ns  to  examine  as  to  the  presence  of 
general  dropsy,  and  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  The  degree  of  oedematous 
swelling  of  the  lids  is  subject  to  much  variation.  If  it  be  due  to  con- 
stitutional causes,  it  is  often  but  inconsiderable  in  degree,  giving  rise 
only  to  a  little  puffiness  and  fulness  of  the  lids,  which  is  generally 
greatest  in  the  morning,  and  diminishes  during  the  day.  Sometimes, 
the  pufi&ness  is  principally  confined  to  the  lower  lid,  forming  a  little 
pouch  or  sack,  which  is  very  unsightly  if  it  be  considerable  in  size  and 
if  the  subcutaneous  veins  are  dilated,  as  the  swelling  then  assumes  a 
dusky,  bluish  tint.  The  swelling  produced  by  oedema  is  smooth,  pale, 
soft,  and  semi-transparent,  and  it  is  easily  pitted  with  the  point  of  the 
finger,  the  mark  remaining  for  a  little  time. 

If  the  oedema  is  due  to  constitutional  causes,  the  treatment  must  be 
chiefly  directed  to  their  alleviation,  when  the  swelling  of  the  lid  will 
soon  subside.  Where  the  puffiness  of  the  lids  occurs  spontaneously  in 
persons  of  a  feeble,  delicate  habit,  tonics  should  be  administered,  and 
the  general  health  attended  to.  A  compress  bandage  should  be 
applied,  and  I  have  also  found  benefit  from  the  use  of  warm  aromatic 
l»gs  (containing  camomile  flowers,  camphor,  etc.)  tied  firmly  over  the 
eye.  If  the  oedema  is  very  obstinate  and  unsightly,  a  small  horusontal 
fold  of  skin  may  be  excised.  Where  this  condition  is  dependent  upon 
some  other  disease  of  the  eye,  this  must  be  treated,  and  when  it  is  alle- 
viated, the  puffiness  wiU  soon  disappear. 

Emphysema  of  the  lids  is  due  to  the  admission  of  air  into  the  areolar 
tissue,  and  is  generally  caused  by  a  fracture  of  the  naaal  bones  or  of 
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the  frontal  or  ethmoidal  cells,  and  mptore  of  the  mncons  membrane ; 
though  generally  produced  bj  severe  blows  or  falls,  it  maj  arise  after 
blowing  the  nose  very  forcibly.  The  swelling  of  the  lid  is  tense  and 
elastic,  and  there  is  distinct  crepitation  on  pressure ;  the  colour  of  the 
skin  is,  however,  unchanged.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  application 
of  a  compress  bandage,  with  the  use  of  a  mildly  stimulating  lotion. 

In  erythema  (hyper<mrUa)  of  the  eyelids  the  skin  is  very  much  red- 
dened, and  presents  a  bright  scarlet  flush,  which  temporarily  disappears 
upon  pressure.  There  is,  however,  but  very  little,  if  any,  swelling  of 
the  lid,  and  no  pain,  although  the  patient  complains  of  a  sensation  of 
great  heat.  The  redness  generally  extends  somewhat  on  to  the  cheek, 
Imd  the  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctiva  may  likewise  be  injected. 
The  veins  of  the  skin  are  also  sometimes  dilated.  This  affection  is 
not  unfrequently  due  to  prolonged  exposure  to  very  bright  sunlight  or 
intense  heat,  and  is  also  met  with  in  persons  suffering  from  some 
irregularity  of  the  general  circulation.  Compresses,  soaked  in  cold 
water  or  in  goulard  lotion,  should  be  frequently  applied ;  and  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  iv,  ad.  Jj)  may  be  painted  over  the  outside  of 
the  lids.  If  there  is  much  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva  and  a  slight 
xnuco-purulent  discharge,  a  weak  collyrium  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  alum 
should  be  prescribed. 

A  peculiar  bluish  discoloration  of  the  eyelids  (more  especially  the 
lower  one)  is  occasionally  observed  in  persons  of  feeble  health,  and  of  a 
very  transparent  and  delicate  complexion.  This  dark  tint  is  especially 
conspicuous  beneath  the  lower  lid,  producing  a  dark  blue,  semicircular 
ring.  This  appearance  is  due  to  a  dilatation  of  the  subcutaneous  veins, 
which  are  the  more  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  skin. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  cure  this  discoloration,  more  especially  if  a 
certain  degree  of  oedema  of  the  lid  co-exists.  I  have  found  the  most 
benefit  from  the  use  of  a  solution  of  tannin  (gr.  iv — viii,  to  ^'  of  water), 
which  is  to  be  painted  frequently  over  the  outside  of  the  eyelids.  When 
this  has  been  employed  for  some  little  time,  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  or  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  substituted.  Care  must,  however, 
be  taken  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  discolour  the  skin,  which  is 
especially  &pt  to  happen  at  the  points  where  the  latter  is  a  little 
wrinkled.  The  general  health  should  at  the  same  time  be  attended  to, 
irregularities  in  the  circulation  or  the  digestive  functions  be  rectified, 
and  abstinence  from  every  form  of  dissipation  strictly  enforced. 

2.— INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  EYELIDS,  ETC. 

In  the  acute  phlegmonous  mflammation  (abscess)  of  the  eyelids,  there 
is  great  redness,  heat,  and  swelling  of  the  lids,  which  are  also  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  touch.   The  skin  is  greatly  reddened,  and,  as  the  disease 
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advanooB,  it  assumes  a  darker  and  more  dnsky  hne.  The  oonjonctiYa 
is  also  injected,  and  there  is  often  a  considerable  d^^ree  of  chemosis. 
The  swelling  is  firm  and  hard,  and  not  cedematons ;  it  often  extends 
over  the  eyebrow  and  cheek,  and  maj  become  so  considerable  that  the 
npper  lid  is  swollen  np  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eggy  or  e^en  larger. 
This  hardness  is  at  first  especially  oonspicaons  at  one  point,  which 
feels  like  a  little,  firm,  circnmsoribed  nodnle ;  this  increases  more  and 
more  in  size,  then  the  hardness  gradually  yields,  the  swelling  becomes 
scoter,  more  doughy,  and  tiiere  is  a  distinct  sense  of  flnctnation.  The 
sldn  becomes  thinned  and  yellowishly  discoloured  at  one  pointy  gives 
way,  and  a  large  quantity  of  thick  creamy  pus  escapes.  In  rarer 
instances,  the  perforation  occurs  through  the  conjunctiya.  When  the 
abscess  forms  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  near  the  lachrymal  sac,  it 
has  been  termed  anekylopsy  and  may  then  be  mistaken  for  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  sac.  If  it  perforates  at  the  inner  canthus,  it  is  called 
CBgilop§.  It  generally,  however,  occurs  in  the  upper  lid,  which,  on 
account  of  the  swelling,  hangs  immoveably  down,  so  that  the  pal- 
pebral aperture  is  quite  closed.  The  pain  is  mostly  very  great,  and 
of  a  violently  throbbing  character,  extending  over  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  head  and  fnoe.  There  is  often  also  much  constitu- 
tionid  disturbance  and  feverishness.  The  course  of  the  disease  may, 
however,  be  more  chronic,  and  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms  be  sub- 
acute in  character.  Abscess  of  the  eyelid  is  almost  always  of  traumatic 
origin,  being  produced  by  wounds  or  blows  upon  the  eye.  It  may, 
however,  occur  spontaneously,  or  supervene  upon  severe  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  or  erysipelas  of  the  eyelids. 

If  the  disease  is  seen  at  the  very  outset,  we  should  endeavour  to 
produce  the  resolution  of  the  inflammatory  swelling  by  the  application 
of  cold  (iced)  compresses,  leeches,  etc.  But  if  we  cannot  succeed  in 
this,  hot  poultices  or  sedative  fomentations  should  be  applied,  in  ord&t 
to  accelerate  the  formation  of  pus,  and  as  soon  as  fluctuation  is  felt,  a 
free  incision  should  be  made  into  the  swelling  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
lid,  so  as  to  give  ready  exit  to  the  discharge.  For  if  this  is  not  done, 
but  the  abscess  is  allowed  to  perforate  spontaneously,  the  sufierings  of 
the  patient  are  not  only  greatly  aggravated  and  prolonged,  but  the 
opening  will  be  ragged  and  insufficient,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess,  wiU  tend  to  produce  ectropium.  If  perforation 
has  already  occurred,  the  opening  should  be  enlarged  if  it  is  insufficient 
for  the  free  discharge  of  matter ;  and  if  several  apertures  exist  close 
together,  they  should  be  laid  open  into  one  large  wound.  Aft^r  the 
escape  of  the  pus,  warm  poultices  should  be  applied,  and  subsequently 
warm  water  dressing  and  a  compress  bandage,  so  as  to  keep  the  Hd  in 
position  and  the  walls  of  the  abscess  in  contact,  and  thus  hasten  the 
union.   A  generous  diet  and  tonics  should  be  prescribed.   Any  eversion 
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or  malpofdtioii  of  the  eyelid  or  puncta  must  be  treated  at  a  8nbfi%o[nent 
periods 

In  Erysipelas  of  the  lids  the  swelling  is  not  firm,  liard,  and  of  a 
dosky-red  tint,  but  oedematons,  softer,  and  of  a  more  rosy,  semi-trans- 
parent hue,  the  blush  disappearing  on  pressure.  The  cuticle  is  frequently 
elevated  in  the  form  of  small  blisters  by  an  effiision  of  serum.     The 
swelling  of  the  lid  is  often  very  considerable,  and  extends  over  the  eye- 
brow and  down  the  cheek ;  the  conjunctiva  is  injected,  and  there  is 
more  or  less  chemosis.     There  is  likewise  much  constitutional  disturb- 
ance ;  the  patient  is  feverish,  his  tongue  foul  and  loaded,  and  he  is 
often  extremely  weak  and  feeble.     The  pain  is  generally  not  very  great, 
nor  of  a  throbbing  or  pulsating  character.      If  pus  is  formed,   the 
swelling  assunnte  greater  firmness,  ihe  skin  becomes  more  tense  and 
of  a  livid,  dusky-red  tint,  and  the  pain,  heat,  and  throbbing  increase  in 
severity.     The  swelling  becomes  softer,  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of 
fluctuation,  and  then,  if  left  to  itself,  the  abscess  points  and  perforates. 
The  matter  may  extend  freely  into  the  connective  tissue,  and  give  rise 
to  extensive  sloughs.     But  erysipelas  may  produce  much  more  serious 
complications,  for  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  orbit,  giving  rise  to  abscess  within  the  latter  and  great  exophthalmos, 
followed  perhaps  by  sloughing  of  the  cornea  or  suppurative  irido-cho- 
Toiditis ;  or,  the  inflammation  may  extend  backwards  from  the  orbit, 
along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  and  set  up  meningitis ;  or,  again,  the 
erysil)elatous  inflammation  may  also  become  diffuse,  and  extend  to  the 
£ace.     The  sight  may  likewise  be  much  impaired  or  lost  by  the  inflam- 
mation extending  to  the  neurilemma  of  the  optic  nerve  and  setting  up 
optic  neuritis,  which  may  terminate  in  atrophy  of  the  nerve.     Or  the 
latter  may  be  produced  by  the  great  pressure  upon,  or  stretching  of,  the 
optic  nerve.     The  purulent  matter,  as  Mackenzie  points  out,  may  like- 
wise make  its  way  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  becomes  filled  with 
pus  from  without;  in  the  production  of  which,  its  lining  membrane  has 
no  share. 

Erysipelas  of  the  eyelidi  may  be  spontaneous  in  origin,  being  caused 
by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  more  especially  if  the  patient  is  already  in 
feeble  and  delicate  health  from  want  or  dissipation.  It  is  often,  how- 
ever, of  traumatic  origin,  being  due  to  injuries,  wounds,  etc.,  of  the 
lids.  Our  first  object  in  the  treatment  must  be  to  strengthen  the 
patient.  If  the  stomach  is  much  deranged,  the  tongue  loaded,  the 
breath  foetid,  a  brisk  purgative  or  an  emetic  should  be  at  once  adminis- 
tered. Then  tonics  should  be  given,  more  especially  the  tincture  of 
steel,  or  preparations  of  steel  and  quinine.  The  diet  must  be  generous, 
and  stimulants,  particularly  port  wine  and  brandy,  should  be  freely 
administered.  Warm  poppy  or  laudanum  fomentations  should  be  applied 
to  the  lids,  or  they  may  be  painted  with  collodion.     If  pus  is  forming, 
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a  fref  incision  mnst  be  made  at  once,  in  order  to  permit  of  its  ready 
escape.  If  the  chemosis  is  very  considerable  and  firm,  so  that  it  presses 
npon  the  vessels  which  snppljthe  cornea,  and  thns  endangers  the  nntri- 
tion  of  the  latter,  the  chemotic  swelling  shonld  be  incised  at  different 
points;  bat  if  the  pressure  of  the  swollen  lids  is  threatening  this 
danger,  the  outer  canthus  should  be  divided.  When  the  erysipelatons 
inflammation  has  extended  to  the  orbital  cellular  tissue,  and  the  eye  is 
protruded  from  a  collection  of  pus  or  an  effusion  into  the  orbit,  a  free 
and  deep  incision  should  be  made  so  as  to  evacuate  it. 

Cases  of  anthrax  (carbuncle)  of  the  lids  generally  occur  in  elderly 
persons  of  feeble  health.  The  inflammatory  swelling  is  of  a  dusky, 
livid  red,  and  firm  and  circumscribed,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
sloughing.  Vesicles  form  on  the  lid  and  burst,  discharging  sanious 
matter ;  the  skin  and  areolar  tissue  become  black  and  gangrenous,  and, 
sloughing  out,  leave  a  more  or  less  deep  cavity,  which  then  granulates 
and  cicatrises.  A  crucial  incision  should  be  made  into  the  swelling  at 
an  early  stage,  so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  matter  and  fi»cilitate  the 
separation  of  the  slough,  and  warm  poultices  should  then  be  applied. 
The  patient's  strength  must  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  administration  of 
brandy,  wine,  tonics,  and  a  good  diet.  If  the  pun  is  great,  opium  must 
be  given,  either  internally,  or  by  the  subcutaneous  injection. 

Malignant  pusitde  of  the  lids  is  said  to  be  somewhat  common  in 
certain  parts  of  France  and  of  the  continent,  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
its  having  been  met  with  in  England  in  its  true  type.  According  to 
Mackenzie,  it  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  vesicle  filled  with 
bloody  serum,  which  is  accompanied  by  great  and  firm  swelling  of  the 
lids,  ihe  skin  of  which  is  dusky  and  red.  The  base  of  the  pustule 
is  hard  and  nodular,  and  soon  becomes  sloughed,  the  gangrene  spreading 
with  great  rapidity.  There  is  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  much 
fever,  and  intense  pain.  The  disease  is  almost  always  produced  by  con- 
tact with  decomposing  carcases  of  cattle,  or  with  animals  suffering  from 
farcy ;  hence  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  amongst  tanners,  butchers, 
drovers,  etc.  It  i9  so  extremely  dangerous  that  it  may  prove  fatal 
within  24  hours  of  the  outset,  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  head 
and  neck,  and  the  eye  being  either  destroyed  at  the  time,  or  subsequently 
from  exposure.  Mackenzie  states  that  the  best  treatment  is  a  deep 
crucial  incision  of  the  swelling,  followed  by  the  immediate  application 
of  the  actual  cautery.  Tonics  and  stimulants  should  be  very  freely 
administered. 

3.— SYPHILITIC  AND  EXANTHEMATOUS  AFFECTIONS  OF 
THE  EYELIDS. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  eyelid  generally  commences  at  its  fr-ee 
edge,  along  which  it  rapidly  spreads,  more  especially  towards  the  skin, 
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showing  a  greater  tendency  to  extend  in  this  direction  than  inwards  to- 
wards the  conjunctiva.  The  eyelid  is  mnch  inflamed  and  swollen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nicer,  and  of  a  dusky,  livid  hue.  The  swelling  is  firm 
and  hard,  and  feels  nodolat/ed.  The  ulcer  has  a  hard,  cartilaginous 
base,  its  edges  are  irregular,  and  its  bottom  presents  a  peculiar  dirty 
and  lardaceous  appearance.  The  whole  surface  of  the  lid  is  often 
swollen  and  indurated,  and  of  a  dusky-red  tint,  the  inflammation 
extending  generally  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  being  accompanied  by  a 
muoo-purulent  discharge.  If  the  disease  is  not  recognised  and  pro- 
perly treated,  the  ulcer  will  rapidly  spread,  become  deeply  notched, 
and  perhaps  soon  eat  its  way  through  the  whole  substance  of  the 
lid,  destroying  skin,  cartilage,  and  conjunctiva.  Indeed  its  ravages 
may  be  so  great,  that  the  whole  of  the  eyelid  may  become  destroyed, 
and  the  disease  even  extend  to  the  other  lid.  In  rarer  instances,  the 
ulcer  may  occupy  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelid,  and  spread  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  without  appearing 
externally.  If  the  ulcer  is  situated  at  the  inner  canthus,  or  the  inner 
edge  of  the  lower  lid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  it  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  fistula  of  the  latter ;  indeed  it  may  penetrate  into  the 
sac  It  is  often  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease,  or  to  make  the  diflTerential  diagnosis  between  the 
syphilitic  ulcer  and  the  different  forms  of  lupus  and  epithelioma.  The 
syphilitic  character  of  the  ulceration  must,  however,  be  suspected,  if  it 
proves  very  obstinate,  and  instead  of  yielding  to  the  usual  remedies, 
gets  worse  and  spreads  more  and  more.  We  must  then  carefully  and 
searohingly  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  ascertain  whether 
any  other  symptoms  of  syphilis  are  present,  such  as  eruptions  of  the 
skin,  ulceration  of  the  throat,  etc.,  or  whether  there  has  been  any 
chance  of  direct  contagion.  For  although  these  ulcers  are  almost 
always  secondary,  a  primary  hard  chancre  of  the  lid  may  be  met  with. 
The  softer  variety  appears,  however,  to  be  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
ulceration  may  also  extend  to  the  eyehds  from  the  neighbouring  parts, 
such  as  the  nose,  etc.  The  treatment  must  consist  in  bringing  the 
patient  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  either  by 
inunction,  or  mercurial  baths ;  and  the  system  should  be  kept  slightly 
under  its  action  for  some  time,  otherwise  a  relapse  may  occur,  or  the 
ulcer  return.  The  latter  should  be  freely  touched  with  caustic,  and 
when  it  is  b^inning  to  heal,  the  red  precipitate  ointment,  or  the  black 
wash  should  be  applied,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  cicatrization.  If  the 
ulceration  proves  very  obstinate,  and  resists  the  action  of  mercury, 
much  advantage  is  often  experienced  from  a  course  of  Zitmann's  decoc- 
tion, as  this  is  accompanied  by  a  very  free  action  of  the  skin.  If  this 
be  inapplicable,  warm  baths  should  be  prescribed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 
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In  infants,  the  existence  of  congenital  syphilis  generallj  manifests 
itself  bj  the  appearance  of  papular  or  pustular  eruptions  on  the  &ce, 
hands,  and  around  the  anus.  The  eyelids  are  inflamed  and  swollen, 
there  is  a  purulent  discharge,  and,  in  very  weak  and  feeble  children, 
there  is  much  danger  of  sloaghing  of  the  cornea  and  loss  of  the 
eye.  Small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium  should  be  administered,  and 
an  astringent  collyrium,  or  the  red  precipitate  ointment  should  be 
applied. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  when  treating  of  the  exanthematous 
afiections  of  the  conjunctiva,  that  the  eyelids  are  also  very  prone  to 
suffer  during  the  exanthemata,  more  especially  in  small-pox.  Eczema 
of  the  lids  occurs  veiy  frequently  in  conjunction  with  eczema  of  the 
face.  It  is  also  due  to  severe  and  protracted  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva or  cornea,  more  especially  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  and  is 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  constant  discharge,  and  of  the  hot 
scalding  tears  flowing  over  the  edge  of  the  lid  and  down  the  cheek. 
The  proper  mode  of  treatment  is  described  at  p.  101. 

Herpes  zoster  frontalis  seu  ophthaJmicus  is  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied by  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  is  hence  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  ophthalmologist.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  called  special  attention  to 
this  fact,  and  has  also  shown  that  it  is  of  far  more  common  occurrence 
than  is  generally  supposed,  being  but  too  often  mistaken  for  erysipelas. 
To  him  and  to  Mr.  Bowman*  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  some  admir- 
able papers  upon  this  disease.  The  affection  is  generally  ushered  in 
by  more  or  less  severe  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  brow  and  head, 
which  lasts  for  several  days,  then  the  skin  becomes  red  and  swollen, 
and  numerous  small  herpetic  vesicles  make  their  appearance,  being 
arranged  in  groups  (generally  of  an  oval  shape).  The  individual 
vesicles  become  confluent,  their  contents  dry  up  into  scabs,  which 
afberwards  drop  off,  and  leave  deep  and  characteristic  scars,  which  are 
very  diagnostic  of  the  pre-existence  of  zoster.  The  eruption  extends 
only  along  that  portion  of  the  skin  which  is  supplied  by  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  is  therefore  confined  to  the  forehead, 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  scalp,  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the  side  of  the 
nose ;  the  cheek  and  lower  lid  are  often  swollen,  but  are  quite  free 
from  vesicles.  It  may,  however,  affect  only  certain  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic,  e.g.,  the  frontal,  the  trochlear  and  nasal  branch  escaping. 
But  sometimes  the  middle  division  of  the  fifth  may  also  be  affected,  as 
well  as  the  first  (Hebra),  and  then  the  eruption  appears  likewise  on 
the  cheek.  The  disease  is  probably  mostly  due  to  cold,  which  causes 
an  inflammation  of  the  superficial  portion  of  the  trunk  of  these  nerves 

•  "B.  L.  O.  H.  Beporto/*  t  and  vi;  Tide  alM>  a  case  of  Steffan's  in  "Kl. 
MonatsbL,"  1868,  866. 
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and  their  cntaneons  ramifications,  which  is  sacceeded  bj  the  eruption 
of  yesicles. 

According  to  Hutchinson*  the  eye  hardly  ever  suffers  much  in 
herpes  frontalis,  except  the  oculo-nasal  branch  is  affected,  and  the 
yesicles  appear  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  its  tip,  the  severity  of  the 
eruption  being  usually  in  direct  relation  with  the  severity  of  the  ocular 
inflammation.  The  eye  does  not  inflame  till  the  eruption  is  at  its 
height,  or  beginning  to  decline ;  it  is  most  commonly  observed  in  old 
persons,  in  whom  indeed  herpes  zoster  frontalis  is  also  most  apt  to 
occur.  The  parts  of  the  eye  affected  are  chiefly  the  cornea,  upon  which 
small,  frequently  marginal,  ulcers  form,  and  the  iris,  which  may  become 
inflamed.  The  iritis  is  generally  only  slight  in  character,  but  if  the 
corneal  ulcer  is  large  and  perforates,  and  the  iritis  is  severe,  serious 
complications  may  ensue,  and  the  sight  be  even  lost.  There  is  often 
great  swelling  of  the  lids,  together  with  a  varying  degree  of  photo- 
phobia, lachrymation,  and  conjunctival  redness.  The  temperature  of 
the  affected  part  is  markedly  increased,  but  its  sensibility  is  diminished. 
According  to  Homer  f  the  earliest  symptom  observed  in  the  eye  is  the 
appearance  of  transparent  vesicles  on  the  cornea ;  they  are  generally  situ- 
ated at  or  near  the  margin  and  arranged  in  groups,  or  they  may  appear  in 
single  file  like  the  beads  of  a  rosary.  They  are  accompanied  by  slight 
cloudiness  of  the  epithelium.  These  vesicles  soon  burst  and  leave 
behind  them  small  excoriations,  just  as  if  the  cornea  had  been  scratched 
by  a  finger  nail,  and  the  cornea  becomes  opaque  and  anaasthetic.  This 
anaesthesia  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  portion  deprived  of  its 
epithelium,  but  extends  nearly  over  the  whole  cornea.  There  is  more- 
over marked  diminution  of  the  intra-ocular  tension.  A  form  of  herpetic 
comeitis,  very  closely  resembling  this,  is  also  met  with,  as  Homer  has 
shown,  in  the  course  of  catarrhal  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs 
(vide  p.  99).  Herpes  frontalis  only  attacks  a  patient  once  in  his  life, 
and  is  exactly  localized  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerves, 
never  overstepping  the  median  line.  There  is  often  most  intense  and 
persistent  pain  after  the  disease  has  subsided,  rendering  the  patient's 
existence  miserable.  The  eye  may  flush  up  at  times,  and  become 
irritable,  but  the  skin  and  the  eyeball  are  more  or  less  anaosthetio. 
Occasionally  there  may  also  be  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerve. 

Herpes  zoster  frontalis  is  very  frequently  mistaken  for  erysipelas 
even  by  practitioners  of  eminence,  but  there  are  certain  well-marked 
and  easily  recognisable  differences,  which  should  prevent  such  an  error 
in  diagnosis.  These  distinguishing  features  are  well  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  says,  "  Herpes  frontalis  is  always  limited  to  one 
side,  never  transgresses  the  median  line  of  the  forehead  and  nose ;  it 
never  affects  the  cheek,   although  there  may  be  some  sympathetic 

•  "  B.  X.  O.  H.  Beporto,"  vi,  3,  182.  f  "  KL  Monatebl,"  1871,  821. 
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GBdema  of  this  part  (oddema  of  contigaity).  There  is  less  general 
swelling  of  the  skin  than  in  erysipelas,  and  in  some  cases  very  little. 
The  vesicles  of  herpes  are  smaller,  more  defined,  more  nnmerons,  and 
altogether  mnch  more  conspicnons  and  pronounced  than  are  the 
bnllsB  of  erysipelas.  There  is  much  more  pain  and  mnch  less  con- 
stitntional  disturbance  in  herpes  than  in  erysipelas.  The  strictly  nni- 
lateral  character  of  the  one,  contrasted  with  the  irregolar  situation  of 
the  other,  is,  however,  the  most  reliable  feature  for  the  purpose  of 
ready  diagnosis." 

With  regard  to  the  trealmerU  nothing  very  satis&ctoiy  can,  un- 
fortunately, be  stated.  Tonics,  especially  preparations  of  quinine, 
should  be  administered,  atropine  should  be  prescribed,  and  some 
simple  lotion,  such  as  lead  with  opium,  may  be  applied  to  the  skin. 
For  the  relief  of  the  after-pains  chloral  or  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  morphia  should  be  tried.  If  these  fiul  to  alleviate  it,  the  sub- 
cutaneous division  of  the  frontal  or  nasal  nerve  should  be  performed, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Bowman.  In  some  instances  it,  however, 
only  proves  of  temporary  benefit.  The  intense  neuralgic  pains  are 
sometimes  instantaneously  cured  by  the  application  of  galvanism.* 


4— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EDGES  OF  THE  EYELIDS 
(TINEA  TARSI,  OPHTHALMIA  TARSI,  BLEPHARITIS 
MARGINALIS),  ETC. 

In  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease,  we  notice  only  a  hyperannic 
condition  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  which  look  angiy,  red,  and  sore. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  of  heat  and  itching  in  the  eyes, 
which  becomes  aggravated  by  exposure  to  very  bright  Hght,  a  smoky 
atmosphere,  or  by  long  continued  use  of  the  eyes  at  fine  work.  On 
awaking  in  the  morning,  the  patient  notices  that  the  Uds  are  somewhat 
glued  together,  and  that  small  crusts  form  upon  and  clog  the  lashes, 
which  are  perhaps  stuck  together  into  little  bundles  by  the  hardening 
and  drying  of  the  discharge.  The  edges  of  the  lids  now  become  some- 
what thickened  and  hypertrophied,  and  appear  red,  glazed,  and  shining. 
The  discharge  is  also  more  copious  and  thicker,  and  the  crusts  more 
firm  and  consistent.  If  the  disease  advances,  small  white  pustules  are 
formed  here  and  there  at  the  roots  of  the  lashes,  which  project  through 
the  pustules,  or  the  latter  may  be  situated  between  the  cilia.  These 
little  pustules  become  excoriated,  and  exude  a  yellowish  muco-purulent 
discharge,  and  readily  bleed  if  the  edge  of  the  Hd  is  rubbed,  or  the 
crusts  are  roughly  removed.  The  margin  of  the  lid  becomes  more 
and  more  inflamed,  swollen,  and  irregularly  notched,  and  the  pustules 

•  Vide  Nagel,  "  KL  MonatebL,"  1871,  p.  831. 
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may  invade  its  whole  extent,  so  that  it  looks  quite  raw  and  nloerated 
when  the  crusts  have  been  removed.  When  the  whole  substance  of 
the  lid  along  the  margin  is  thickened  and  hardened,  it  is  termed 
tylosis.  The  conjunctiva  generally  participates  more  or  less  in  the 
inflammation,  and  this,  together  with  the  inflamed  condition  and 
altered  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  causes  a  sensation  of  sand 
and  grit  in  the  eyes,  which  feel,  moreover,  hot,  dry,  and  very  itchy. 
This  itchiness  is  especially  marked,  if  the  lid  and  cheeks  become 
excoriated  and  inflamed.  If  conjunctivitis  supervenes,  there  is  of 
course  an  increase  in  the  discharge,  which  now  assumes  a  muco« 
purulent  character.  In  the  severer  cases  of  blepharitis  marginalis, 
suppuration  of  the  hair  follicles  takes  place,  and  the  pustules  which 
form  at  the  base  of  the  cilia  may  attain  a  considerable  size,  and,  on 
giving  way  or  being  pressed,  they  exude  a  thick  muoo-pnrulent  dis- 
charge, which  dries  upon  the  edge  of  the  hd  in  the  form  of  thick  firm 
crusts,  beneath  which  the  margin  of  the  Hd  is  ulcerated,  and  perhaps 
deeply  notched  and  indented.  The  lashes  become  loose,  and  are  shed ; 
either  falling  out,  or  remaining  glued  to  the  crusts.  For  some  time, 
new  lashes  are  formed,  but  they  are  not  of  normal  strength  or  grovrth, 
but  are  weak,  crooked,  and  stunted ;  but  if  the  disease  runs  a  very 
protracted  course,  and  is  severe  in  character,  the  lashes  cease  to  grow, 
and  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  lid  is  completely  deprived 
of  them  (madarosis)  ;  or,  at  best,  a  few,  thin,  straggling  cilia  are  scat- 
tered sparsely  along  its  margin.  The  position  of  the  lashes  often  un- 
dergoes a  considerable  change,  so  that  they  become  inverted,  crooked, 
and  stunted  (trichiasis),  or  a  double  row  of  cilia  (distichiasis)  may  be 
formed,  either  along  the  greater  portion  of  the  lid,  or  chiefly  at  one 
point.  There  is  also  much  danger  that  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcers 
should  lead  to  a  closure  and  obliteration  of  the  Meibomian  apertures, 
so  that  these  become  skinned  over ;  the  secretion  from  the  glands  id 
thus  blocked  up,  and  on  pressing  the  edge  of  the  lid  no  discharge 
exudes.  This  condition,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian  glands 
which  often  supervenes,  aggravates  still  more  the  intensity  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  disease.  Indeed,  when  the  apertures  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  Meibomian  follicles  are  obliterated,  the  case  may  be 
considered  incurable,  and  only  capable  of  alleviation.  Whereas,  if 
these  ducts  are  stUl  open,  a  cure  may  with  perseverance  and  care  be 
looked  upon  as  certain,  although  many  months  may  elapse  before  it 
can  be  attained.  On  account  of  the  thickening  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  edg0  of  the  lid,  this  gradually  shows  a  tendency  to  become  some- 
what everted,  and  then  the  lachrymal  punctum,  instead  of  being  turned 
in  towards  the  eyeball,  becomes  erect  or  even  everted,  and  the  tears 
which  can  no  longer  enter  it,  flow  over  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  thus 
tend  still  more  to  maintain  or  aggravate  its  inflammation.    Moreover, 
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the  latter  may  extend  to  the  puncta  and  canalionli,  and  cause  their 
obliteration.  The  inner  edge  of  the  lid  loses  its  angularity,  becames 
ronnded  ofE,  smooth,  hardened,  and  cntienlar  in  character.  The 
contraction  of  the  skin  which  ensnes  npon  the  cicatrization  of  the 
excoriated  lids  and  cheek,  moreover,  increases  this  tendency  to  ectro- 
pinm,  so  that  even  a  considerable  degree  of  lagophthalmos  may  be 
prodnced. 

Blepharitis  marginalis  is  freqnently  prodnced  by  the  various  forms 
of  conjunctivitis  or  comeitis,  more  especially  if  the  latter  are  accom- 
panied by  a  great  discharge  of  hot  scalding  tears,  which  constanily 
moisten  and  excoriate  the  edges  of  the  lids.  But  it  occurs  also  as  a 
primary  disease,  and  is  then  generally  due  to  prolonged  exposure  to 
wind,  cold,  bright  glare,  or  to  an  impure  smoky  atanosphere.  Its 
intensity  is  much  aggpi^vated  by  dirt  and  want,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
most  frequently  met  with  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  and  espedally 
amongst  those  nationalities  in  which  habits  of  cleanliness  do  not  pre- 
vail. It  occurs  most  frequently  amongst  children,  but  it  is  also  met 
with  in  adults,  and  is  especially  prone  to  attack  persons  of  a  delicate, 
feeble,  and  scrofulous  constitution,  or  who  suffer  from  impairment  of 
the  digestion ;  in  such,  it  proves  especially  obstinate  and  apt  to  recur. 
Dr.  McCall  Anderson  considers  that  this  disease  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  pustular  eczema  (impetigo)  attacking  the  edges  of  the 
lids.* 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  most  scrapulous  cleanliness.  In  mild  cases,  the  eye  should  be 
frequently  washed  with  tepid  water,  or  warm  milk  and  water,  so  as  to 
remove  the  crusts  from  the  lashes,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  a  little 
of  the  weak  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment  should  be  applied  to  the  roots 
of  the  lashes  with  a  fine  camel's  hair  brush.  If  this  proves  too  irritat- 
ing, we  should  diminish  the  strength  of  this  ointment  by  an  admixture 
of  one  or  two  parts  of  lard.  If  the  crusts  are  thick  and  firm,  and  the 
edges  of  the  lids  very  swollen  and  red,  mere  ablution  with  warm  water 
will  not  suffice,  but  compresses,  steeped  in  hot  water,  should  be  applied 
for  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  and  frequently  changed  during  this  period. 
This  should  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  hot  bread  and 
water  or  linseed  meal  poultices  may  be  applied  instead  of  the  com- 
presses. This  will  greatly  alleviate  the  inflammation,  and  the  crusts 
will  be  so  thoroughly  soaked  and  softened,  that  they  will  either  become 
detached  spontaneously,  or  can  be  removed  without  difficulty  or  injuiy 
to  the  lid.  The  hot  compresses  or  poultices  will  be  found  especially 
usefol  in  the  morning,  when  the  crusts  are  thick,  and  the  lids  firmly 
glued  together  by  the  nocturnal  discharge.     After  the  removal  of  the 

^  "A.  prantical  Treatdfle  upon  Eczema,"  by  Br.  MoOall  Anderson,  p.  107. 
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crusts,  the  lids  may  bo  bathed  with  tepid  water,  and  then  some  astrin- 
gent ointment  or  lotion  should  be  applied.  Before  doing  so,  any 
diseased  or  stunted  eyelashes  should  be  extracted  with  the  cilia  forceps, 
as  this  &yours  the  growth  of  the  new  ones,  and  renders  the  application 
of  the  topical  remedy  more  easy.  Indeed,  if  the  disease  is  severe  and 
implicates  the  greater  portion  of  the  lid,  it  will  be  well  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  lashes,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Streatfeild,  to  cut 
them  down  quite  close  to  the  margin.  Malposition  or  a  faulty  shedding 
of  the  lashes  is  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of  a  very  obstinate,  though 
perhaps  mild,  form  of  blepharitis.  In  such  cases  we  find  that  on 
passing  the  lashes  lightly  through  our  finger  and  thumb,  many  of  them 
come  out  at  once,  their  root  being  often  black.  Ghreat  benefit  is  derived 
from  careful  and  repeated  epilation  of  the  afiected  lashes.  A  great 
number  of  ointments  and  lotions  have  been  recommended  for  this  dis- 
ease, and  in  very  chronic  and  obstinate  cases  it  is  advisable  occasionally 
to  change  the  remedy. 

In  the  milder  forms,  the  application,  night  and  morning,  of  the 
weak  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  the  red  or  white  precipitate  ointment  will 
suffice. 

If  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  much  excoriated,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (gr.  v — x  ad  3j.)  should  be  lightly  painted  over  it  every  day ;  or 
pledgets  of  lint,  dipped  in  a  weaker  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  should  be  periodically  applied.  If  small  pustules  or 
ulcers  have  formed,  these  should  be  touched  with  a  finely  pointed  crayon 
of  sulphate  of  copper  or  the  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver.  I  have  also 
found  very  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  Hebra's  ointment,  which 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  Oleum  Lini  and  Emplastrum  Plumbi,  with  a 
little  Balsam  of  Peru.  This  is  spread  on  a  pledget  of  lint  and  applied 
to  the  lids  at  bed  time,  being  kept  on  all  night.  On  its  removal  in  the 
morning,  the  eyes  are  to  be  well  sponged  with  warm  water.  Dr.  McCall 
Anderson  strongly  reconmiends  the  use  of  a  solution  of  potassa  fusa 
(usually  ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water),  a  very  little  of  which  is  to 
be  painted  every  day  on  the  edges  of  the  lids  with  a  fine  brush  by  the 
surgeon  himself.  A  large  brush,  soaked  in  cold  water,  should  be  in 
readiness  to  stop  the  action  when  desired.  If  any  conjunctivitiB 
co-exists,  a  drop  or  two  of  a  collyrium  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  alum 
should  be  applied  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  eyes  should  also  be 
protected  against  bright  light  and  cold  winds  by  a  pair  of  blue  eye- 
protectors.  Together  with  this  local  treatment,  great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  patient's  general  health.  If  he  is  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  or 
in  delicate  health,  cod  liver  oil  with  steel  or  quinine  should  be  adminis- 
tered. His  diet  should  be  nutritious  but  easily  digestible,  and  all 
excess,  more  especially  in  drinking,  should  be  avoided.  Indeed,  even 
the  moderate  use  of  stimulants  cannot  be  borne  by  some  of  these 
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patients,  oaosing  an  aggravation  or  a  relapse  of  the  disease.  In  obsti- 
nate cases,  I  have  also  derived  much  benefit  from  the  prolonged  use  of 
arsenic. 

Acne  clUaris  is  not  nnfrequentlj  met  with ;  we  then  notice  one  or 
more  smidl  nodules,  which  are  due  to  an  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  or 
hair  follicles,  and  situated  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lid,  whidi  is  more  or 
less  swollen,  red,  and  inflamed ;  indeed,  if  the  attack  is  severe,  the  whole 
lid  maj  be  very  cedematous.  These  nodules  are  situated  in  the  subcu* 
taneons  cellular  tissue,  and  are  somewhat  moveable,  and  several  cilia 
may  sprout  out  from  the  apex  of  the  little  pustules.  The  latter  gradually 
increase  in  size,  and,  after  having  attained  a  certain  volume,  may 
undergo  resolution;  but  they  generally  suppurate,  the  pus  escaping 
either  Uirough  the  duet  of  the  follicle,  or  making  its  way  throng  the 
external  skin.  In  other  cases,  the  nodule  becomes  hardened  and  in- 
durated {acne  indurata)^  and  may  thus  exist  unchanged  for  a  very  long 
time. 

This  disease  is  mostly  met  with  in  youthftd  individuids,  who  maybe 
otherwise  in  very  good  health,  excepting  that  they  show  a  disposition  to 
acne  of  ike  face.  It  may,  however,  occur  independently  of  tliis,  if  the 
secretion  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  eyelids  is  from  any  cause 
morbidly  altered ;  so  that,  either  from  its  excess  in  quantity  or  hardness, 
it  becomes  confined  in  the  gland,  and  then  sets  up  inflammation.  On 
account  of  the  larger  size  and  number  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  in  the 
upper  Ud,  acne  occurs  more  frequently  in  this  than  in  the  lower.  The 
causes  of  acne  ciliaris  resemble  those  of  acne  in  general,  and,  like  the 
latter,  this  disease  generstlly  runs  a  protracted  oourse,  and  is  very  apt 
to  recur.  Amongst  the  principal  causes,  I  may  mention  irregularities  in 
diet,  free  indulgence  in  wine,  spirits,  or  other  excesses ;  and,  in  females, 
derangement  of  the  uterine  functions.  Exposure  to  dust,  dirt,  cold 
winds,  bri^t  glare,  etc.,  increases  the  severity  and  obstinacy  of  the 
disease,  and  favours  the  tendency  to  relapses.  If  the  afiection  has  lasted 
for  some  time  and  is  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  inflammation,  it 
may  become  complicated  with  blepharitis  marginalis. 

Gk-eat  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  lids,  which 
should  be  fr^uently  washed,  so  that  any  discharge  which  clogs  the 
lashes,  or  has  become  encrusted  on  the  lids,  may  be  removed.  The 
loose  or  afiBected  eyelashes  should  be  frequently  plucked  out  If  the 
nodule  and  ihe  neighbouring  portion  of  the  lid  are  red,  inflamed,  and 
painful,  cold  compresses  should  be  applied,  but  if  signs  of  suppuration 
appear,  hot  poultices  or  fomentations  should  be  substituted,  and  the 
pustule  be  punctured,  in  order  that  the  discharge  may  find  a  ready  exit. 
In  the  indurated  form,  an  ointment  containing  mercury  or  iodide  oi 
potassium  should  be  ^plied.    The  diet  and  habits  of  the  patient  should 
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be  carefiillj  regolated,  and  if  lie  is  feeble  and  delicate  in  health,  tonios 
ahould  be  administered. 

The  presence  of  lice*  on  the  eyelashes  (phthinasis  cilianun)  might 
be  mistaken  for  tinea,  bnt  the  crnsts  present  a  more  circumscribed  and 
beaded  form.  The  citrine  or  red  precipitate  ointment  should  be  applied 
twice  daily,  which  will  generally  kill  the  pediculi  in  a  few  days.  If 
they  are  numerous,  it  may  be  necessary  to  clip  the  lashes  very  dose. 


5.— EPHIDROSIS  AND  GHROMHYDROSIS. 

An  excessive  secretion  of  the  sudoriferous  glands  of  the  lids,  more 
especially  the  upper,  is  occasionally  met  with.  The  perspiration  exudes 
so  freely  that  the  surface  of  the  lid  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  or  film  of 
fluid,  reaching  perhaps  nearly  up  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  This  con- 
dition is  termed  Ephidrosis.  On  wiping  the  skin  dry  with  a  fine 
dossil  of  linen,  we  can  easily  notice  (with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying- glass) 
that  the  moisture  exudes  from  innumerable  little  pores,  flows  together 
into  larger  drops,  and  finally  covers  the  lid  with  a  thin  layer  of  fluid 
(Von  Graefe).t  Soon  the  conjunctiva  becomes  somewhat  injected  and 
inflamed,  the  edges  of  the  lids  become  sore  and  excoriated  (more 
especially  at  the  angles  of  the  eye)  from  the  constant  irritation  of  the 
moisture,  and  an  obstinate  blepharitis  marginalis,  with  a  slight  degree 
of  conjunctivitis,  is  set  up.  The  patient  at  the  same  time  complains  of 
a  peculiar  itching  and  biting  sensation  on  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  lid. 
The  aflection  is  very  obstinate  and  protracted,  for  although  astringent 
lotions  and  collyria  benefit  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
edge  of  the  lid,  they  exert  but  little,  if  any,  influence  upon  the  secretion 
of  fluid.  Wecker  recommends  "Hebra's  ointment"  (p.  759).  The 
general  health,  and  especially  the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys, 
should  be  attended  to. 

Ohromhydrosts  (stearrhoea  nigricans  of  Erasmus  Wilson).  Under 
this  title  has  been  described  a  very  peculiar  pigmented  condition  of  the 
eyelids,  which  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  a  dark  brown  or 
brownish-black  discolouration  of  the  lids,  more  especially  the  lower, 
which  is  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  folds  of  the  skin,  and  does  not  reach 
up  to  the  lashes.  It  can  be  readily  removed  with  oil  or  glycerine,  but, 
apparently,  not  with  water.  It  has  been  chiefly  met  with  in  females, 
more  especially  those  of  a  nervous,  hysterical  temperament,  and  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  artificial,  being  due  to  some  pigment 
painted  on  by  the  patient  in  order  to  deceive  her  medical  attendant, 
and  to  awaken  interest  or  compassion.  For  a  very  full  account  of 
this  condition,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  French  Translation  of 

•  "  B.  L.  0.  H.  Bep.,"  u,  126.  f  "  A  1  0.,"  It,  2,  264 
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Mackenzie,  iii,  44,  fmd  to  a  paper  read  hj  Dr.  Warlomont,  before  the 
Heidelberg  Ophthaknolog^cal  CongreBs,  1864,  vide  '*  KL  Monatsbl.," 
1864,  381. 

Xanthelasma  palpebrarum  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson  to  peculiar  yellow  spots  or  patches,  which  are  sometimes  met 
with  on  the  eyelids  of  middle-aged  persons,  generally  near  the  inner  or 
outer  canthuB.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  small  speck,  like  a  pin's  head, 
to  an  oval  or  crescentic  patch,  perhaps  -^  of  an  inch  in  magnitude. 
The  spots  or  patches  are  yellowish  in  tint,  flat,  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  their  centre  is  generally  marked  by  a 
black  point.  Mr.  Hutchinson*  has  lately  called  special  attention  to  this 
affection,  and  since  then  numerous  cases  have  been  recorded.  Virchowf 
narrates  an  extraordinary  one,  in  which  there  were  small  yellow 
nodules  on  the  cornea,  and  a  number  of  yellowish  tumours  all  over  the 
body  (xanthelasma  multiplex). 

6.— HORDEOLUM  (STYE). 

This  disease  is  not,  as  is  .sometimes  supposed,  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  but  is  a  furuncular  inflammation  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  lids,  having  its  seat  generally  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hair  follicles,  and  near  the  margin  of  the  lid.  In  most  cases, 
there  ia  only  one  boil,  in  others,  there  are  several.  At  the  outset  of 
the  disease  we  notice  a  small  circumscribed  nodule  or  button  near  the 
edge  of  the  lid,  the  skin  being  freely  moveable  over  it.  If  the  develop- 
ment is  very  acute,  the  lid  is  often  much  inflamed,  very  red,  and 
cedematous;  and  although  these  symptoms  are  generally  confined  to  the 
portion  of  the  lid  in  the  viciaity  of  the  stye,  they  may  extend  to  the 
whole  eyelid,  and  the  ocular  conjunctiva  may  also  become  cBdemsUous. 
If  the  upper  lid  is  the  one  affected,  it  may  hang  down  in  a  massive  fold 
and  quite  close  the  palpebral  aperture,  there  being  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  a  good  deal  of  photophobia  and  lachrymation.  The  patient 
generally  complains  of  very  considerable  pain,  and  the  swelling  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nodule  is  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch ;  sometimes, 
there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  feverishness  and  constitutional  disturbance, 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  being  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  disease.  The  latter  may,  however,  run  a  more  subacute  or 
chronic  course.  The  prominence  produced  by  the  nodule  is  generally 
at  once  evident  to  the  eye,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  little  circum- 
scribed tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  the  skin  of  the  lid  in  its  vicinity 
being  of  a  dusky,  angry  red-  Sometimes,  several  lashes  project  from 
its  apex,  if  it  is  situated  at  the  margin  of  the  lid.  If  it  be  not  visible, 
its  presence  may  be  easily  detected  by  lightly  passing  the  tip  of  the 

•  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Eep.,"  vi,  4^  1869.  f  Tirchow's  «  Archiy.,*  Iii,  604. 
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finger  over  the  surface  of  the  eyelid.  On  eversion  of  the  latter,  the 
conjunctiva  will  generally  appear  smooth  and  unaltered,  but  if  the 
hordeolum  points  inwards,  the  circumscribed  nodule  will  appear  on  the 
inner  surflEice  of  the  lid,  the  conjunctiva  over  and  around  it  being  red- 
dened and  swollen.  If  suppuration  has  set  in  and  the  matter  '*  points,'* 
the  apex  of  the  little  button  presents  a  greyish  yellow  tint.  If  the 
disease  is  allowed  to  run  its  course,  it  may  sometimes  undergo  resolu- 
tion, but,  as  a  rule,  suppuration  sets  in,  and  perforation  takes  place, 
more  or  less  thick  purulent  matter  being  discharged,  together  with 
which  there  is  often  mixed  some  greyish- white  gelatinous  substance, 
consisting  of  ill-developed  or  broken  down  connective  tissue.  This  is 
discharged  in  little  lumps.  The  disease  shows  a  very  great  tendency 
to  recur  again  and  again,  so  that  its  existence  may  be  prolonged  for 
very  many  months,  and  this  has  led  some  authorities  to  consider  it 
dependent  upon  some  peculiar  diathesis.  It  is  most  frequently  met 
with  in  youthful  individuals,  more  especially  in  those  of  rather 
delicate  health,  who  are  often  subject  to  acne,  or  who  are  addicted  to 
free  living  or  dissipation.  If  the  course  of  the  disease  is  protracted, 
and  more  especially  if  there  are  frequent  relapses,  it  is  not  unfriequently 
followed  by  chalazion,  being  due  to  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
Meibomian  glands,  and  followed  by  fatty  or  chalky  degeneration  of 
their  contents. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  disease,  more  especially  if  there  are  severe 
inflammatory  symptoms,  cold  compresses  should  be  applied ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  I  prefer  the  use  of  hot  poultices,  which  should  be  changed  very 
frequently ;  for  this  will  greatly  accelerate  the  formation  of  pus,  and 
expedite  the  progress  of  the  case.  When  suppuration  has  set  in,  and 
the  skin  has  become  thinned  and  yellow  at  one  point,  a  small  incision 
should  be  made  to  permit  of  the  ready  escape  of  the  pus,  with  which 
will  generally  be  mixed  some  of  the  grey  gelatinous  connective  tissue. 
The  pain  is  immediately  and  greatly  relieved  by  the  incision.  When 
cicatrization  has  taken  place,  I  have  found  much  benefit,  in  preventing 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease,  from  the  use  of  a  weak  ointment  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (gr.  ij. — iv.  ad  Jj).  K  the  patient  is  feeble  and  out  of  health, 
tonics  must  be  given,  and  the  digestive  functions  thoroughly  rege- 
lated. 

7.— TUMOURS  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

Ohalazion  (Tarsal  tumour.  Tarsal  cyst)  is  a  tamour  due  to  inflamma- 
tory changes  of  the  Meibomian  glands  or  ducts,  giving  rise  to  an 
alteration  and  retention  of  the  secretions.  K  the  inflammation  has  been 
acute,  or  if  an  acute  inflammatory  exacerbation  has  occurred,  suppu- 
ration may  take  place  and  pus  be  formed.     In  other  cases,  the  contents 
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of  the  cyst,  instead  of  being  parolent  or  maco-pnmlent,  are  flnid,  g^ela* 
tinons,  6ttty,  or  sebaceous  and  clotted.  The  tumour  is  generallj  about 
the  size  of  a  little  pea,  but  may  increase  to  that  of  a  small  bean ;  it  is 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  tree  margin  of  the  lid,  and  is  gene- 
rally most  manifest  on  its  inner  sur&oe,  lying  close  beneath  the  con- 
junctiva (which  is  often  considerably  thinned),  and  forming  h&ce  a 
small,  circumscribed,  bluish  or  yellowish-white  tumour,  which  springs 
prominently  into  view  when  the  lid  is  well  everted  and  the  conjunctiva 
put  upon  the  stretch.  In  other  and  rarer  cases,  the  tumour  points  out- 
wards and  lies  close  beneath  the  skin,  which  is  frequently  somewhat 
reddened  and  thinned  over  and  around  it.  It  occurs  far  more  frequenUy 
in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lid.  Sometimes,  it  may  exist  in  both 
eyelids,  or  in  both  eyes. 

If  the  tumour  is  small  and  hard,  and  its  formation  has  been 
extremely  slow,  we  may  endei^rour  to  &vour  its  absorption  by  the  use 
of  red  precipitate  or  iodide  of  potassium  ointment,  but  as  a  rule  this 
proves  quite  ineffectual,  and  we  must  generally  have  recourse  to  opera- 
tive interference.  If  the  tumour  presents  upon  the  conjunctival 
surface,  the  lid  should  be  thoroughly  everted,  and  the  conjunctiva  put 
upon  the  stretch,  so  as  to  render  the  Uttle  nodule  prominent  and  tense. 
A  free  crucial  incision  should  then  be  made  into  it  with  a  cataract 
knife  or  small  scalpel,  so  that  it  may  be  laid  well  open.  If  the  contents 
are  fluid  or  muco-purulent,  they  will  at  once  escape ;  if  this  is,  however, 
not  the  case,  and  they  are  somewhat  coherently  gelatinous,  a  small 
curette  should  be  introduced,  and  gently  turned  round,  so  as  to  break 
down  and  scoop  out  the  contents.  Should  small  portions  of  the  latter 
adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  they  should  be  snipped  off  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  curved  on  the  flat.  After  making  a  free  crucial  incision  we 
may  often  succeed  in  more  completely  and  readily  emptying  the  con- 
tents of  the  cyst  by  nipping  it  firmly  between  the  thumb  nails,  than 
by  the  use  of  the  curette.  If  the  tumour  is  deeply  seated  and  near 
the  outer  surface,  the  incisions  must  be  proportionately  deep,  and 
extend  through  the  tarsus,  as  it  is  generally  better  to  open  the  tumour, 
if  possible,  from  within,  for  we  thus  avoid  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix 
in  the  skin.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  if  the  chalazion  is 
situated  near  the  margin  of  the  lid,  and  particularly  near  thepunctum, 
for  then  the  cicatrix  would  be  very  prone  to  produce  a  certain  degree 
of  eversion  of  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  displacement  of  the  punctum. 
But  if  the  tumour  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
lid  and  in  its  central  or  outer  portion,  lying  close  beneath  the  skin,  and 
if  the  latter  is  lax,  the  incision  may  be  made  from  the  outside ;  for  the 
wrinkles  of  the  loose  skin  will  hide  the  cicatrix  and  prevent  the  danger 
of  eversion.  The  removal  of  the  contents  is  generally  accompanied  by 
considerable  bleeding,  and  the  tumour  may,  hence,  appear  to  be  hardly 
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reduced  in  size.  Bat  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation snperyening  on  the  operation  will  oaose  a  contraction  of  the 
cyst,  and  it,  together  with  the  thickening  of  the  structures  in  its  vici- 
nity, will  rapidly  disappear.  This  adhesive  inflammation  may  be  augw 
mented  by  lightly  touching  the  interior  of  the  cyst  with  a  finely  pointed 
crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  the  tumour  is  hard  and  firm,  I  generally  direct  the  patient  to 
apply  hot  poultices  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  incision,  sb  this  acce- 
lerates any  tendency  to  suppuration,  and  softens  the  contents  so  that 
they  are  less  tenacious  and  more  easily  removed.  As  patients  afiEected 
with  chalazion  often  sufler  from  irregularities  of  the  digestive  functions, 
these  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

The  Meibomian  follicles  sometimes  become  obstructed,  mthout 
there  being  any  swelling  or  dilatation  of  the  glands.  These  obstruc- 
tions are  due  to  an  accumulation  of  the  secretion  in  the  ducts,  giving 
rise  to  small  yellowish-white  concretions,  either  studded  irregularly 
about  the  smooth  conjunctival  surface,  or  arranged  perhaps  in  single 
file,  like  little  pin's  heads,  along  the  course  of  the  duct.  If  these  are 
very  small,  few  in  number,  and  unattended  with  any  inconvenience  or 
irritation,  we  need  not  interfere ;  but  if  they  are  numerous,  large  in 
size,  and  productive  of  irritation,  they  should  be  pricked  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  and  the  hardened  contents  squeezed  out,  or  their  removal 
may  be  facilitated  by  using  a  grooved  spud. 

MiUum  is  a  minute  white  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed, 
hence  its  name,  which  is  mostly  situated  at  or  near  the  free  edge  of 
the  lid.  It  generally  occurs  isolated,  although  perhaps  in  considerable 
numbers,  or  the  tumours  may  be  arranged  in  clusters.  The  cilia  sprout 
forth  from  the  centre  of,  and  between,  these  little  nodules.  The  latter 
should  be  pricked,  and  their  soft,  suet-like  contents  squeezed  out. 

Melluscu/m,  or  aJhummoid  tumour  is  of  the  same  nature  as  milium, 
but  attains  a  much  more  considerable  size,  and  is  generally  situated  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  is  quite  painless. 
The  skin  over  it  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  thinned,  so  that  its  yellowish- 
white  colour  and  nodulated  surface  are  very  evident.  In  its  centre  is 
sometimes  noticed  a  minute  opening,  through  which  a  little  white  fluid 
exudes,  and  drying,  forms  a  little  brittle  crust  upon  it.  In  recent  cases, 
this  matter  is  contagious.  If  the  tumour  exists  for  a  very  long  time^ 
its  attachment  to  the  skin  may  be  stretched  and  elongated,  so  that  it 
has  a  more  or  less  distinct  neck  or  pedicle,  which  renders  it  pendulous. 
Molluscum  is  generally  not  confined  to  the  lids,  but  occurs  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  crust  upon  its 
apex  should  be  detached  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  nodule  pricked  or 
slightly  incised,  and  the  contents  squeezed  out  between  the  thumb 
nails.     If  it  is  not  emptied  at  once,  the  pressure  should  be  repeated. 
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When  several  mollnsca  exist  on  the  eyelids  and  face,  it  is  better  to 
operate  upon  them  all  at  one  sitting.  Ebert*  narrates  an  extraordinary 
case  of  a  girl  aged  4,  whose  eyelids  were  so  covered  with  mollnsca 
(some  reaching  the  size  of  a  hazel  and  walnnt)  that  she  conld  not  open 
her  eyes. 

Sebaceous  tumours  occur  most  frequently  in  children,  and  resemble 
molloscom  in  their  nature,  but  attain  a  still  more  considerable  size, 
reaching  perhaps  that  of  a  large  filbert  or  even  a  small  walnut.  They 
occur  most  fr^uently  at  the  outer  and  upper  margin  of  the  orbit,  close 
to  the  eyebrow.  The  skin  over  the  tumour  generally  retcdns  its  normal 
appearance,  or  may  become  somewhat  reddened.  The  contents  are 
enclosed  in  a  cyst  wall,  the  posterior  portion  of  which  is  somewhat 
thickened  and  hypertrophied,  and  are  suet-like  and  sebaceous,  con- 
sisting of  broken  down  epithelial  cells,  fat  molecules  and  hairs.  In 
other  cases,  the  tumour  is  softer,  and  its  contents  are  more  oily.  K  it  is 
very  small,  and  its  appearance  does  not  annoy  the  patient,  it  may  be 
lefb  untouched,  but,  otherwise,  it  should  be  removed  at  an  early  stage. 
As  in  order  to  prevent  its  return,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  whole,  it 
is  better  not  to  puncture  it  and  squeeze  out  its  contents,  but  to  dissect 
it  out,  if  possible  without  tearing  or  pricking  the  cyst  wall.  Hence,  a 
free  incision  should  be  made  through  the  skin,  with  a  cataract  knife  or 
small  scalpel,  and  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit  When  the  tumour 
is  of  considerable  size,  a  crucial  incision  may  be  made  so  sb  to  &cilitate 
the  dissection,  but  generally  one  long  incision  will  suffice.  The  tumour 
should  then  be  slowly  and  carefully  dissected  away,  the  adhesions  be- 
tw^n  the  cyst- wall  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  being  delicately 
severed  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  or  detached  by  gentle  traction, 
assisted  perhaps  with  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  knife.  An  assistant 
should  be  ready  with  a  sponge  to  wipe  away  the  blood,  so  that  the 
operator  may  constantly  have  a  good  view  of  the  outline  of  the  tumour 
and  its  adhesions,  otherwise  the  cyst-wall  may  easily  be  pricked,  and 
its  white  pultaceous  contents  begin  to  escape,  which  greatly  increases 
the  difficulty  of  completely  removing  the  tumour.  If  the  cyst- wall  has 
not  been  removed  entire,  the  remaining  portions  may  be  lightly  touched 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  union,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  should  be  brought  together  with  fine  sutures,  and  cold 
water  dressing  be  applied. 

Fibroma  is  met  with  in  the  eyelids  in  the  form  of  a  small,  hard, 
circumscribed  tumour,  being  sometimes  congenital,  and  occasionally 
exquisitely  painful  to  the  touch.  These  tumours  sometimes  assume  a 
cartilaginous  character,  and  spring  prominently  into  view  when  the 
eyelid  is  everted,  looking  like  a  second  tarsal  cartilage  (Wecker). 
Von  Qraefet  reports  a  tumour  of  this  kind,  occurring  at  the  outer  angle 
•  "  Kl.  Monatobl.,"  1871,  p.  158.  f  Ibid.,  1868,  p.  23. 
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of  the  eye,  and  which  had  attamed  the  size  of  half  a  hazel-nnt.  It  was 
situated  in  the  snbmncons  connectiye  tisane,  and,  on  removal,  was 
found  to  consist  of  true  bone  tissue. 

Fibromas  increase  but  very  slowly  in  size,  and  this  forms  the  chief 
distinguishing  feature  between  them  and  sarcomatous  tumours,  for  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  the  latter  except  with  the 
microscope. 

Under  the  term  cylindroma  Von  Qraefe  describes  a  peculiar  tumour* 
which  is  sarcomatous  in  its  nature,  and  is  met  with  in  close  yicinity  to 
the  eye,  e.g,,  the  eyelids,  orbit,  etc.,  or  the  head.  It  is  particularly 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that,  together  with  its  sarcomatous  structure, 
it  shows  peculiar  club-shaped  outgrowths  from  the  capillaries  and  veins 
(Xtecklinghausenf).  The  tumour  is  very  painful  if  firmly  pressed,  but 
spontaneous  pain  only  occurs  periodically.  It  shows  a  tendency  to 
recur  after  removal,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  extirpate  it  completely. 

Warts  occasionally  form  on  or  near  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and 
should  be  snipped  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  touched  with  caustic  or 
acetic  acid.  If  the  base  is  narrow,  a  sUk  or  fine  horse-hair  ligature 
should  be  applied,  so  as  to  strangulate  it,  which  will  cause  the  wart  to 
drop  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Fatty  tumours  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  eyelids ;  they 
may  generally  be  readily  recognised  by  their  smooth,  circumscribed, 
somewhat  lobulated  form,  and  are  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch.  Their 
progress  is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  slow,  and  they  can  be  readily  removed. 

In  rare  instances,  ctUa/neous  horns  are  observed  growing  from  the 
lid.  The  only  case  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen,  occurred  in  a  patipnt 
of  Mr.  Bowman  at  Moorfields,  whose  history  (for  which  as  well  as  the 
drawing,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fairlie  Clarke)  was  as  follows  : — J.  H., 
aged  76,  &rm  labourer,  applied  at 

Moorfields  on  May  18,    1869,   on  ^-  ^^^^ 

account  of  a  horn  growing  from  the 
lower  lid  of  the  left  eye.  It  began 
about  ten  months  ago  as  a  small 
wart,  and  it  gradually  increased  in 
size  imtil  it  has  now  reached  a  length 
of  about  an  inch,  and  is  the  thick- 
ness of  a  crow-quill.  It  is  situated 
at  the  centre  of  the  ciliary  border 
of  the  right  lower  Hd,  and  hangs 
down  in  a  pendulous  manner,  vide 
Fig.  113.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
hard  and  homy,  except  just  at  its 
base,  where  it  is  continuous  with 

•  "  A.  f.  0.,"  X,  1, 184.  t  Ibid.,  190. 
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the  skin.  Bj  its  weight  it  has  drawn  the  eyelid  slightly  down  and 
everted  it  a  littla  On  May  2lBt,  Mr.  Bowman  excised  the  "  horn," 
including  the  base  within  the  limits  of  a  F  incision.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  were  brought  together  with  a  pin  and  secured  with  a  figure  of  8 
ligature.  On  May  28th  the  pin  and  ligature  were  removed,  and  the 
patient  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  cured. 

Another  remarkable  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Henry  Shaw,*  of  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  man  was  56  years  of  age, 
and  the  horn,  which  was  situated  on  the  right  lower  lid,  attained  a 
length  of  1}  inch,  its  circumference  at  its  base  being  1  j^  of  an  inch ; 
it  was  curved  and  looked  like  the  beak  of  a  bird.  Dr.  Shaw  excised 
it  with  success. 

EpUheHal  cdncer  is  almost  the  only  malignant  tumour  which  occurs 
primarily  in  the  eyelids,  for  the  other  forms,  such  as  scirrhus,  medul- 
lary cancer,  eta,  are  generally  only  secondarily  met  with  in  tliis 
situation. 

Epithelial  cancer  shows  itself  most  frequently  in  the  lower  eyelid, 
and  near  the  outer  canthus.  It  occurs  generally  in  persons  above  the 
age  of  forty,  or  even  in  those  much  more  aged,  being  rarely  met  with 
in  youthful  individuals.  At  the  outset,  the  disease  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small,  circumscribed,  slightly  elevated  induration,  situated  at» 
or  close  to,  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  looking  like  a  wart  or  a  small 
thickened  crust.  It  is  coyered  by  healthy-looking,  uninflamed  skin, 
and  a  few  varicose  vessels  are  perhs^  seen  to  pass  over  or  near  it.  The 
sur&ce  of  the  little  nodule  often  looks  rough  and  scaly,  as  if  the  cutide 
were  thickened.  It  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  a  very  long 
period,  and  years  may  elapse  before  it  increases  materially  in  sise,  or 
becomes  ulcerated.  On  this  account,  and  from  its  being  quite  painless, 
it  is  often  entirely  disregarded  by  the  patient,  who  supposes  it  to  be 
simply  a  wart.  When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  skin  over  the  lachrymal 
sac,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  dacryocystitis.  Thus  Mackenzie  m^itions 
one  instance,  in  which  the  patient  called  to  have  a  style  introduced, 
and  another,  in  which  one  had  actually  been  worn.  But  sooner  or 
later  it  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  increases  somewhat  in  size, 
creeping  along  the  edge  of  the  lid  and  assuming  a  lengthened,  ovoid 
shape.  Its  surfitoe  becomes  broken  and  excoriated,  and  a  thin,  greyish- 
yellow  discharge  exudes  from  it,  which  hardens  upon  it  in  the  form  of 
dark  rough  crusts.  Then  ulceration  sets  in,  and  the  tumour  slowly 
spreads  in  circumference  and  depth,  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  being  some- 
what elevated,  and  studded,  perhaps,  with  a  few  palish- red  tubercles, 
which  rapidly  form  again  if  abscised.  The  skin  around  the  tumour  is 
but  little  thickened,  swollen,  or  discoloured,  and  this  distinguishes  the 
*  *'  Boston  Med.  ani  Surg.  Journal,"  1869,  Feb.  11. 
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disease  finom  Inpns,  and  also  from  a  syphilitic  nicer.  Moreover,  the 
slowness  of  its  growth  and  the  history  of  the  case,  wonld  prevent  its 
being  mistaken  for  the  latter.  When  the  ulceration  sets  in,  the  pain 
increases,  bnt  seldom  to  any  considerable  degree,  nor  is  it  of  a  very 
acnte,  lancinating  character;  bnt  if  any  nerves  are  exposed  by  the 
ulceration,  the  patient's  sufferings  will,  of  course,  be  much  augmented. 
The  discharge  is  of  a  yellowish  oolonr,  healthy  in  nature,  and  free  finom 
fetor.*  Sometimes,  the  ulcer  may  become  temporarily  cicatrised, 
either  completely  or  in  part,  and  then  remain  apparently  healed  for  a 
certain  time;  but  soon  a  breach  of  surface  again  occurs,  and  fVesh 
ulceration  sets  in.  In  time,  the  ulcer  invades  the  lid  more  and  more, 
spreading  along  its  surface  and  extending  deeply  into  its  structure, 
until  it  may  eat  its  way  completely  through  its  whole  thickness,  and 
appear  on  the  conjunctival  surface ;  thence,  perhaps,  extending  to  the 
orbit.  If  the  lids  are  destroyed,  the  eyeball  will  be  exposed,  and 
suppuration  of  the  cornea  may  ensue,  accompanied  perhaps  by  loss  of 
the  lens  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  followed 
by  atrophy  of  the  globe.  Mackenzief  has  witnessed  the  most  excruciating 
pain  ensuing  upon  implication  of  the  eyeball,  or  when  the  ulceration 
affected  the  infra-orbitary  and  supra-orbitary  nerves.  The  disease  may 
also  extend  to  the  face,  finally  opening  into  the  mouth.  The  Teins 
which  pass  over  the  ulcer  often  give  way  and  cause  very  considerable 
hasmorrhage. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  frequently  dubious,  but  sometimes  we 
are  able  distinctly  to  trace  its  origin  to  some  injury  or  blow,  or  the 
existence  of  some  prolonged  course  of  irritation. 

If  the  disease  is  modeitite  in  extent  and  circumscribed,  so  that  there 
is  hope  of  entirely  removing  it,  the  treatment  by  extirpation  is,  I  think, 
as  a  rule,  the  best ;  care  being  taken  to  carry  the  incisions  through  the 
healthy  integuments,  for  fear  of  leaving  any  of  the  morbid  tissue 
behind.  This  incision  is  ge&erally  made  of  a  Y  shape,  and  sufficiently 
large  to  include  all  the  diseased  portion  within  it.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  should  be  brought  together  with  fine  sutures ;  or  if  the  loss  of 
substance  is  considerable,  a  plastic  operation  should  be  performed,  and 
the  skin  brought  ftx^m  the  temple  or  cheek.  Mackenzie,  however, 
prefers  to  make  a  semilunar  incision,  and  to  allow  the  wound  to  heal 
by  granulation.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  even  when  the 
operation  has  been  followed  by  a  firm  cicatrix,  and  the  disease 
has  appeared  to  have  been  cured,  after  a  time  a  relapse  has  taken 
place,  and  hence  the  treatment  by  escharotics  and  other  agents  has 
been  strongly  reconmiended.  Potassa  fusa  and  the  chloride  of  zinc 
paste  have  been  especially  used  as  caustics.      Mackenzie^   strongly 

*  Vide  Dr.  Jacob's  able  paper  on  this  diBease,  **  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,"  toI.  ir, 
1827.  t  "  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  4th  ed.,  187.  J  "  B.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  ii,  5. 
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recommends  the  sulphate  of  zinc  for  this  purpose.  The  water  of 
crystallisation  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  having  been  driven  off  by  heat, 
and  the  residuum  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  he  mixed  it  with  a  Hitie 
glycerine,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  tenacious  paste,  and  on  the  point  of  a 
bit  of  stick,  applied  it  over  the  scab  and  the  hard  edges  of  the  ulcer; 
the  part  being  then  covered  with  a  bit  of  dry  lint.  This  treatment  was 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  produced  a  firm,  healthy  cicatrix,  and 
apparently  an  excellent  cure. 

Dr.  Broadbent's  treatment  by  injection  of  acetic  acid  (one  part  of 
strong  acid  to  about  four  of  water)  may  also  be  tried,  and  has  proved 
very  suooessftd  in  the  hands  of  several  distinguished  surgeons,  amongst 
others,  Mr.  Power,*  De  Wecker,t  etc.  Dr.  Althaus's  treatment  by 
electrolysis  may  likewise  be  tried,  being  quite  free  from  any  pain  or 
discomfort.  M.  Bergeron^  recommends  the  internal  and  local  use  of 
chlorate  of  potash. 

Sarcoma  and  carcinoma  of  the  eyelids  are  extremely  rare  affections. 
nirshberg§  describes  a  case  of  small  celled  sarcoma  involving  the 
lower  lid,  in  which  the  tumour  reached  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  was 
removed  by  him  together  with  the  eyeball. 

Bodent  cancer  of  the  eyelids  generally  commences  by  a  small  mole 
or  pimple,  which  has  existed  perhaps  for  many  years,  beginning  to  itch 
and  becoming  somewhat  tender  to  the  touch,  and  then  a  breach  of 
surface  occurs,  which  becomes  covered  with  a  scab.  Gradually  the 
solid  pimple  increases  in  size  and  involves  the  healthy  structures,  and 
the  central  crack  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  ulcer.  The  margin  of 
the  latter  is  indurated  and  broad,  but  is  quite  free  from  tubercles,  and 
there  is  but  very  little  inflanmiatory  congestion.  The  solid  growth 
slowly  spreads  to  the  adjacent  structures,  advancing  in  depth  as  well  as 
in  circumference,  and  without  any  regard  to  difference  in  the  tissues ; 
although  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  rate  of  progress  in  the 
various  tissues,  the  skin  always  yielding  most  rapidly.  The  disease,  as 
a  rule,  occurs  only  after  the  age  of  50,  produces  no  cachexia,  and  but 
little  pain,  and  is  never  followed  by  enlarged  glands  or  deposits  in  the 
viscera.  With  regard  to  the  prognosisy  it  is  favourable  if  the  disease 
is  seen  at  an  early  stage,  while  complete  removal  by  the  knife  or 
escharotics  is  possible.  Its  progress  is  the  more  rapid,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  return  the  more  marked,  the  younger  the  patient.  When  the 
disease  occurs  in  the  eyelids  it  is  best  to  excise  it,  and  to  fill  up  the 
gap  by  transplantation  of  the  skin,  for  in  this  region  the  use  of  a  very 
powerful  escharotic,  such  as  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste,  is  generally  not 

•  Mr.  Power  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  108. 

t  De  Wecker,  "  Maladies  des  Yeux,"  2nd  edition,  i,  669. 

X  lb.,  p.  669. 

§  *'  Knapp's  AichiT.,"  2, 1,  229. 
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advisable.  If  excision  is  not  practised,  it  is  therefore  better  to  employ 
some  other  caustic,  snch  as  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric  acid,  or  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury.  To  relieve  the  pain  of  the  application  of  the  latter,  the  part 
shoold  be  painted  immediately  afterwards  with  collodion*  (Nayler). 


8.— NuEVUS  MATERNUS  (TELANGIECTASIS). 

This  disease  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  eyelids,  and  may 
yary  considerably  in  size  and  appearance.  Its  surface  may  be  smooth 
and  even,  or  granulated,  and  perhaps  divisible  into  two  or  three  distinct 
portions.  The  colour  also  varies  from  a  light  scarlet  to  a  dark  bluish- 
red  or  purple.  Neevi  may  be  quite  superficial  and  confined  to  the  skin, 
or  extend  deeper  and  implicate  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  perhaps  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  have  also  been  divided  into  an  arterial  or 
active,  and  a  venous  or  passive  form.  The  former  are  firm  and  dis- 
tinctly pulsatile  to  the  touch,  and  cannot  be  emptied,  except  the  vessels 
which  supply  them  are  compressed  (Mackenzie).  The  venous  are 
softer  and  more  elastic,  and  can  be  easily  emptied  by  pressure.  On 
the  patient's  stooping  down,  the  nsBVUs  rapidly  swells  up,  and  becomes 
dark  and  very  tense. 

The  disease  is  often  congenital,  and  may  gradually  increase  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  remain  almost  stationary,  or  else  it  may  spon- 
taneously diTnim'ab  in  size,  and  slowly  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind. 

Various  modes  of  treatment  have  been  recommended  for  this 
disease.  Of  these  the  best  are,  I  think,  the  application  of  threads 
soaked  in  perchloride  of  iron,  the  various  forms  of  ligature,  and  electro- 
lysis. Injection  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  is  excessively  dangerous, 
and  several  cases  of  instantaneous  death  have  been  recorded.  Hence  it 
is  &r  wiser  to  traverse  the  tumour  in  different  directions  with  threads 
dipped  in  perchloride  of  iron,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  for  a 
few  days.  The  suj^cutaneous  ligature,  either  a  figure  of  8,  or  circular, 
also  proves  very  successful.  If  the  tumour  is  considerable  in  size,  and 
divisible  into  several  portions,  one  of  these  may  be  taken  at  a  time,  and 
the  operation  repeated  several  times.  De  Weckerf  transfixes  the  base 
of  the  little  tumour  by  two  needles  crossed  at  right  angles  (  +  ),  and 
then  firmly  strangulates  the  base  with  a  thread  passed  beneath  the 
needles. 

The  application  of  electrolysis  to  these  nsDvi,  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  serviceable.     Dr.   Althaus,J  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 

•  For  admirable  descriptions  of  this  disease  yide  Mr.  Moore's  work  "  On  Bodent 
Cancer,"  and  Mr.  Hutchinson's  "  Clinical  Report  on  Rodent  Ulcer,"  "  Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,"  1860,  toL  ii.  t  L.  c,  663. 

X  Vide  Dr.  Althans's  interesting  work  on  Electrolysis. 
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introdnction  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  has  found  it  very  sucoessfnl, 
and  narrates  a  case  in  which  a  naeyns  of  the  eyelid  (in  a  patient  of 
Mr.  White  Cooper)  was  rapidly  cored  without  leaving  any  traoe  be- 
hind. The  great  advantages  of  electrolysis  are,  that  it  is  free  from 
all  pain  and  danger,  and  that  it  does  not  leave  any  scar  or  disfigore- 
ment. 

Galvano-pnnctore  has  also  been  recommended. 

9.— PTOSIS. 

In  this  affection  the  upper  eyelid  droops  down,  so  that  the  palpe- 
bral aperture  is  greatly  narrowed,  and  the  cornea  more  or  less  covered, 
the  patient  being  unable  by  a  voluntaiy  effort  to  raise  the  lid.  In  the 
chapter  upon  the  Paralytic  Affections  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eye,  it  was 
mentioned  that  ptosis  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  paralysis  of  the  third 
nerve,  on  account  of  the  levator  pcdpehros  superioris  being  supplied  l^ 
this  nerve.  In  complete  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  we  find,  besides 
the  ptosis,  that  on  lifting  the  eyelid,  the  eye  is  immoveable  in  all 
directions  except  outwards,  and  slightly  downwards  and  outwards,  that 
the  pupil  is  dilated  and  the  accommodation  paralysed.  The  ptosis 
may  be  partial  or  complete;  in  the  former  case,  the  upper  lid 
can  still  be  somewhat  lifted,  and  does  not  droop  to  the  frill  extent, 
in  the  latter,  it  hangs  down  immoveably,  and  has  to  be  lifted  up  by 
the  assistance  of  the  finger.  The  palpebral  aperture  may,  however, 
be  somewhat  widened,  and  the  upper  lid  slightly  elevated  by  the 
relaxation  of  the  orbicularis  and  the  contraction  of  the  frontalis  muscle. 
The  causes  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  have  already  been  men- 
tioned at  p.  635,  and  I  need  not  here  recur  to  them.  It  must  be 
stated,  however,  that  in  some  rare  instances  the  branch  to  the  levator 
palpebrsd  may  be  alone  implicated,  owing  to  its  direct  compression  by 
an  exostosis,  tumour,  etc.,  the  other  branches  of  the  third  nerve  being 
unaffected.  Or  again,  some  traumatic  lesion,  implicating  the  nerve  or 
the  muscle  itself,  may  be  the  cause.  Ptosis  may  also  occur  independ- 
ently of  any  paralytic  affection,  being  due  to  some  want  of  development 
or  congenital  insufficiency  of  the  levator  palpebras,  which  co-exists 
sometimes  with  epioanthus.  Or  it  may  remain  after  the  great  swelling 
of  the  lid  and  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  accompanying  purulent 
or  granular  ophthalmia,  the  levator  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to 
overcome  the  weight.  A  certain  degree  of  ptosis  is  also  sometimes 
observed  in  aged  people,  if  there  is  a  great  superabundance  of 
flaccid  skin,  and  the  levator  palpebrsB  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
weak. 

An  interesting  form  of  partial  and  slowly  developed  ptosis  is  occa- 
sionally observed  in  adults  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  myosis  of  the  same 
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eye,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  paralysis  of  any  of  the  other 
xnnseles  supplied  by  the  third  nerre.  Homer*  records  an  interesting 
instance  of  this  kind,  in  which  there  was  also,  during  any  excitement, 
marked  increase  in  the  temperature  and  redness  of  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  face,  which  stopped  exactly  in  the  median  line ;  this  side  of 
the  face  being  also  quite  free  from  any  perspiration.  The  eye-tension 
was  slightly  diminished.  He  considers  that  this  form  of  ptosis  is  evi- 
dently due  to  paralysis  of  the  plain  muscular  fibres  of  the  upper  lid, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  sympathetic,  thus  forming  the  opposite  con- 
dition to  the  retraction  of  the  upper  lid,  which  is  met  with  in  exophthal- 
mic goitre  (p.  710),  and  which  is  due  to  irritation  of  these  fibres. 

The  treatment  must  be  varied  according  to  the  cause  of  the  affection. 
If  it  be  due  to  paralysis,  the  general  line  of  treatment  laid  down  in 
the  chapter  upon  the  Paralytic  Affections  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eye 
(p.  637)  must  be  followed.  Electricity  often  proves  of  considerable 
benefit.  But  if  the  disease  resists  all  these  remedies,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  operative  interference.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  ptosis  is 
simply  due  to  an  over-abundance  or  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  a  hori- 
zontal fold  of  the  latter,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lid,  should  be 
pinched  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  excised,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
being  united  by  fine  sutures. 

The  attempt  has,  moreover,  been  made  by  Bowman  and  Von  Qreueie 
to  bring  forward  the  insertion  of  the  levator  palpebrse,  and  thus  aug- 
ment its  power,  on  the  same  principle  upon  which  the  insertion  of 
some  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  sometimes  brought  forward.  But  the 
results  were  not  favourable.  Yon  Graefef  has  more  lately  devised  the 
following  operation : — A  transverse  incision  is  made  through  the  skin 
of  the  upper  lid  about  2^  lines  from  its  free  margin,  and  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  lid,  the  incision  being  made  to  gape  by  a  vertical 
traction  upon  its  edges,  and  by  somewhat  separating  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  with  the  knife.  When  a  sufficient  breadth  of  the  orbi- 
cularis has  been  thus  exposed,  it  is  to  be  seized  with  the  forceps,  an^ 
a  portion  of  about  four  or  five  lines  in  width  is  to  be  excised,  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  subjacent  fascia.  The  incision  is  then  to 
be  united  by  sutures,  which  are  to  be  carried  through  the  skin  and  the 
cut  edges  of  the  orbicularis.  The  effect  of  this  operation  is  to  cause  a 
subcutaneous  shortening  of  the  upper  lid,  to  weaken  the  action  of  the 
orbicularis,  and  thus  to  assist  that  of  the  levator.  If  the  length  of  the 
lid  is  increased,  Yon  Graefe,  afber  having  finished  the  transverse  in- 
cision, makes  a  second,  having  its  convexity  upwards,  so  that  a 
shortening  of  the  skin  may  be  combined  with  the  subcutaneous  short- 
ening of  the  lid. 

•  "  KL  Monfttobl.,"  July,  1860.  t  "A.  f.  O.,"  ix,  2,  57. 
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10.— PARALYSIS   OP  THE   ORBICULARIS  PALPEBRARUM. 

In  this  affection  we  find  that  the  eyelids  cannot  be  completely 
closed,  on  acconnt  of  the  inefficient  elevation  of  the  lower  lid,  so  that 
a  chink  of  varying  size  exists  between  the  two  lids.  By  a  strong 
effort  of  the  will,  the  patient  may  succeed  (more  easily  if  the  other  eye 
is  closed),  in  almost  shutting  the  lids  by  the  relaxation  of  the  levator 
palpebras.  The  wide  gaping  of  the  eyelids  gives  a  peculiarly  staring 
appearance  to  the  patient,  and  is  termed  lagophthahnos.  The  paralytic 
lagophthalmos  is  present  even  during  sleep,  and  resists  the  action  of 
reflex  irritants  applied  to  the  conjunctiva.  Paralysis  of  the  orbicularis 
is  soon  followed  by  other  symptoms.  There  is  marked  epiphora,  and 
the  constant  flowing  of  the  tears  over  the  cheek  soon  causes  irritation 
and  excoriation  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  upon  which  thickening  and 
eversion  supervene.  The  exposure  of  the  eye  to  external  irritants 
(such  as  particles  of  dust,  etc.)  soon  produces  conjunctivitis  and 
superficial  comeitis,  ending,  perhaps,  in  pannus  and  xerophthalmia. 

The  affection  of  the  orbicularis  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  portio 
dura.  The  orbicularis  may  be  alone  affected,  or  the  paralysis  may 
extend  to  several,  or  all  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura.  It  is  only 
very  rarely  met  together  with  hemiplegia.  The  causes  of  the  disease 
may  be  peripheral  or  central.  Amongst  the  former,  exposure  to  cold 
air,  damp,  etc.,  is  the  most  firequent.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  direct 
pressure  (as  from  a  tumour)  upon  any  part  of  the  nerve,  or  by  injuries 
which  implicate  the  latter.  Amongst  the  cerebral  causes  need  only  be 
mentioned  the  presence  of  tumours,  syphilitic  exudations,  hssmorrhagic 
or  purulent  effusions,  etc.,  and  different  lesions  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  If  the  disease  is  due  to  paralysis,  the  treatment  laid  down 
in  the  article  upon  "  The  Paralytic  Affections  of  the  Muscles  of  the 
Eye"  should  be  pursued.  In  order  to  guard  the  eyeball  against  the 
effect  of  external  irritants,  we  may  pare  to  a  slight  extent  two 
corresponding  points  of  the  tarsal  margins  of  the  upper  and  lower  lid, 
and  then  unite  them  by  2 — 3  stitches;  the  eyeball  being  thus  pro- 
tected until  the  orbicularis  has  regained  its  power. 

11.— BLEPHAROSPASM. 

This  affection  varies  much  in  intensity.  In  the  slighter  forms,  there 
may  only  exist  a  moderate  degree  of  temporary  twitching  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  lids,  which  soon  passes  off  again.  If  the  affection  is  more 
severe,  the  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  may  be  so  great,  that  the  eyelids  are 
firmly  pressed  together,  and  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  patient 
or  the  surgeon  to  open  them  even  to  a  sUght  d^ree.  The  endeavour 
forcibly  to  open  the  eye  is  intensely  painful,  and  may  even  almost  throw 
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the  patient  into  epileptiform  convulsions.  At  the  outset,  the  disease  is 
generail  J  but  moderate,  but  if  the  cause  persists,  or  efficient  treatment 
is  not  adopted,  it  graduallj  increases  in  severity,  and  the  spasm,  which 
was  before  perhaps  only  periodical,  becomes  permanent,  so  that  the 
patient  cannot  open  his  eye  at  all.  Then  the  other  eye  may  become 
affected  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck,  and 
even  of  the  extremities,  may  undergo  spasmodic  contractions.* 

Blepharospasm  is  often  met  with  in  the  course  of  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  or  if  a  foreign  body  has  become 
lodged  within  the  folds  of  the  latter.  In  such  cases,  it  is  evidently 
due  to  a  reflex  neurosis  dependent  upon  irritation  of  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve.  This  disease  likewise  occurs  in  severe 
cases  of  hypersesthesia  of  the  retina.  It  is  also  observed  in  connection 
with  neuralgia  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  or  of  other  branches  of  the 
fifth ;  the  exact  seat  of  these  affections  being  perhaps  unsuspected  until  a 
certain  spot  is  found,  where  firm  pressure  will  at  once  arrest  the  spasm. 
It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  some  instances  even  direct 
pressure  upon  the  facial  nerve  at  its  exit  through  the  siylo-mastoid 
foramen  will  stop  the  blepharospasm  (Romberg). 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  must  vary  with  the  cause  and  dxgra- 
tion.  Thus  the  severe  blepharospasm  often  noticed  in  the  course  of 
corneal  affections  disappears  with  them ;  or  if  it  persists,  it  frequently 
yields  to  tonics,  immersion  of  the  head  in  cold  water,  sea  bathing,  and 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia.  Indeed,  the  latter  remedy  is  often 
found  of  great  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  these  spasmodic  affections. 
From  one-sixth  to  one-tiiinl  of  a  grain  of  morphia  should  be  injected 
at  the  point  where  pressure  will  stop  the  spasm,  and  be  occasionally 
repeated.  If,  however,  these  remedies  fail  to  cure  the  blepharospasm, 
and  if  pressure  upon  the  supra-orbital  nerve  stops  it,  and  enables  the 
patient  momentarily  to  open  his  eye,  this  nerve  must  be  divided.  This 
operation  was  first  performed  by  Yon  Graefe,  at  Bomberg's  suggestion, 
in  a  case  of  intense  blepharospasm  which  had  supervened  upon  the 
lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  was 
evidently  a  case  of  hyperGBsthesia  of  the  orbicularis  from  contusion,  and 
was  considered  by  Romberg  to  be  a  reflex  spasm  due  to  a  pathological 
irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves.  He,  therefore,  advised  the  division  of 
the  supra-orbital  nerve,  from  which  recurrent  (sensory)  branches  are 
probably  distributed  to  the  orbicularis.  The  operation  proved  per- 
fectly suocessfrd,  and  has  since  then  been  often  repeated  with  much 
benefit  by  Qraefe  and  other  surgeons.  The  supra-orbital  nerve  should 
be  divided  close  to  its  exit  from  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  and  in 
order  to  fiunlitate  this,  the  eyebrow  should  be  drawn  well  upwards,  so 
as  to  make  the  skin  tense.  If  the  nerve  is  not  completely  divided, 
•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  i,  1,  440. 
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the  effect  will  only  be  light  or  temporary,  and  the  operation  shonld  be 
repeated.  As  this  non-snccess  may  sometimes  be  due  io  a  reonion  of 
the  divided  ends  of  the  nerve,  some  surgeons  have  cat  out  a  piece  of 
the  latter.  After  the  operation,  there  shonld  be  a  certain  degree  of 
ansBsthesia  jnst  above  the  divided  portion  of  the  nerve,  and  in  the 
upper  lid.  The  operation  should  be  performed  under  chloroform,  more 
especially  in  children.  Prior  to  its  performance,  the  surgeon  should, 
of  course,  try  whether  the  firm  compression  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve 
alleviates  the  blepharospasm,  for  only  in  such  cases  can  we  expect  a 
favourable  result. 

NictiiaHoni  or  involuntary  convulsive  twitching  of  the  eyelids,  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  a  varying  degree,  and  is  generally  owing  to  a 
reflex  neurosis  producing  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis ; 
these  twitchings  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The  affec- 
tion may  be  limited  to  one  eye,  or  involve  both,  the  upper  lid  being 
more  frequently  implicated  than  the  lower.  It  is  always  miurkedly 
increased  by  any  nervousness  or  agitation  of  mind,  and  is  frequently 
met  with  in  persons  in  a  weak,  nervous,  or  hysterical  condition.  It 
may  also  be  due  to  some  local  irritation,  as  an  inverted  lash,  slight  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  observed  in  cases 
of  hypermetropia,  in  which  glasses  are  not  worn,  and  will  then  disappear 
with  the  removal  of  the  cause.  In  nervous  and  delicate  persons,  tiie 
general  health  should  be  attended  to,  an  aromatic  and  slightly  stimu- 
lating lotion  applied  to  the  lids,  and  the  eye- douche  be  used.  In  hyper- 
metropia, the  proper  glasses  should  be  ordered,  and  then  the  twitcdiing 
will  soon  disappear. 

12.— TRICHIASIS  AND  DISTICHIASIS. 

These  conditions  are  characterised  by  an  irregularity  in  the  growth 
and  direction  of  the  eyelashes,  which  are  more  or  less  inverted.  In 
trichiasis  the  lashes  are  irregular,  some  perhaps  having  a  natural 
position  and  appearance,  whilst  others  are  incurved,  thin,  pale,  strag- 
gling, and  stunted.  In  distichiasis,  there  are  two  distinct  rows  of 
lashes,  the  outer  being  in  the  usual  position,  the  inner  being  situated 
further  back  and  turned  inwards.  The  doable  arrangement  is,  how- 
ever, oflen  only  apparent,  being  due  to  a  thickening  and  stretching  of 
the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  a  consequent  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the 
hair  bulbs  and  the  cilia.  Both  trichiasis  and  distichiasis  may  affect  the 
whole  length  of  the  lid,  or  be  limited  to  a  certain  portion  or  portions 
of  it ;  and  if  the  malposition  only  involves  a  very  few,  colourless,  thin 
cilia,  it  may  readily  be  overlooked,  and  maintain  a  prolonged  and  very 
annoying  irritation  of  the  eye  and  lids. 
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This  feulty  position  of  the  cilia  is  generally  accompanied,  or  soon 
followed,  by  a  certain  degree  of  inversion  of  the  eyelid  (entropinm), 
and  perhaps  by  a  shortening  and  incurvation  of  the  tarsal  cartilage. 
Bnt  in  the  simple  and  true  trichiasis  or  distichiasis  this  is  not  the  case* 
and  the  position  of  the  lid  and  the  condition  of  the  cartilage  are  perfectly 
normal. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  these  conditions  are  long  continued 
and  severe  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  (purulent  and  granular 
ophthalmia,  etc.),  and  of  the  edge  of  the  lid ;  in  which  the  hair  follicles 
have  undergone  inflammatory  and  suppurative  changes,  so  that  they 
are  eitlier  destroyed,  or  ^eir  functions  so  much  impaired  that  the 
growth  of  the  lashes  is  injured,  and  they  become  weak,  stunted,  and 
distorted.  Ulcers  and  small  abscesses  at  the  roots  of  the  cilia,  or 
injuries  (bums,  cuts,  etc.)  of  the  edge  of  the  lid,  may  also  produce 
these  afiections. 

The  irregular  growth  and  inversion  of  the  lashes,  even  although 
only  a  few  may  be  involved,  set  up  considerable  irritation  of  the  eye, 
which  becomes  watery,  red,  and  irritable,  the  patient  complaining  of  a 
constant  pricking  and  itching  in  it,  as  if  a  minute  foreign  body,  or  a 
little  sand  or  grit  were  lodged  beneath  the  lid.  If  the  affection  is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  increase  in  severity, 
and  there  may  be  considerable  lachrymation  and  photophobia.  The 
constant  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  eyelids  causes  an  inversion  of 
the  edge  of  the  latter,  which  may  in  time  become  permanent,  so  that 
an  entropinm  is  superadded  to  the  trichiasis.  After  a  time,  the  con- 
stant friction  of  the  inverted  or  stunted  lashes  against  the  cornea  sets 
up  a  superficial  comeitis,  and  a  more  or  less  severe  degree  of  pannus 
will  supervene. 

The  treatment  of  distichiasis  and  trichiasis  must  vary  with  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  disease.  If  only  a  few,  straggling  cilia  are 
misplaced,  their  repeated  evulsion  may  eventually  cure  the  affection. 
By  frequently  extracting  the  lashes,  we  may  in  time  succeed  in  causing 
an  atrophy  of  the  hair  bulbs,  and  thus  arrest  the  growth  of  the  cilia. 
Indeed,  many  patients  learn  to  do  this  very  well  for  themselves,  or  are 
satisfied  to  have  the  lashes  extracted  every  few  weeks  by  their  medical 
attendant.  If  the  trichiasis  is  confined  to  a  very  few  and  scattered 
lashes,  this  treatment  may  suffice.  But  the  ofb-repeated  evolsion  occa- 
sionally leads,  after  a  time,  to  a  certain  degree  of  irritability  of  the  eye, 
and  may  thus  become  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  patient.  Sometimes, 
the  destruction  of  the  hair  foUicles  by  the  application  of  liquor  potasssB 
also  proves  successful,  where  only  a  few  cilia  are  implicated.  A  horn 
spatula  having  been  inserted  beneath  the  eyelid,  and  the  edge  of  the 
latter  put  on  the  stretch  and  somewhat  everted,  so  that  the  row  of 
lashes  is  brought  well  into  view,  the  point  of  a  needle  (dipped  into 
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liquor  potasse)  should  be  run  up  to  the  roots  of  the  distorted  lashes, 
so  as  to  reach  their  follicles ;  or  liquefied  potassa  fusa  may  be  employed 
for  this  purpose  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  has  been  proposed  by 
Dr.  Williams.*  This  will  generally  soon  cause  their  destruction. 
Some  surgeons  also  produce  the  latter  by  means  of  the  application  of 
a  strong  caustic  solution  (e.^.,  the  sulph-hydrate  of  calcium).  In  order 
that  it  may  not  extend  to  the  conjunctiva  or  the  cheek,  and  set  up 
considerable  inflammation,  the  surrounding  parts  should  be  smeared 
with  oO,  the  edge  of  the  lids  be  well  everted,  and  the  solution  very 
carefully  applied.  The  calcium  is  to  be  washed  away  with  a  sponge 
after  four  or  five  minutes.  But  if  a  considerable  extent  of  the  lid  is 
treated  in  this  manner,  a  very  unsightly  baldness  (madarosis)  will 
ensue.  And  hence  it  is  always  wiser  to  endeavour,  where  a  consider- 
able length  of  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  involved,  to  perform  some  opera- 
tion which  shall  prove  a  cure,  and  yet  preserve  the  eyelashes.  Very 
numerous  operations  have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of  trichiasis, 
more  especially  when  combined,  as  is  generally  the  case,  ¥rith  entro- 
pium.  Some  of  these  consist  in  the  complete  excision  of  some  or  all 
of  the  eyelashes,  others  in  giving  the  latter  a  difierent  direction  but  not 
destroying  them. 

When  only  a  limited  number  of  lashes  is  misplaced,  the  following 
is  the  best  mode  of  excising  them. 

J£  the  upper  lid  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  Snellen's  modification  of 
Desmarres'  clamp.  Fig.  114,  should  be  used.     The  lower  blade  should 

Fig.  114u 


•  "  E.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  iii,  219. 
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be  inserted  beneath  the  npper  eyelid,  and  the  two  blades  then  screwed 
down,  so  as  to  compress  the  eyelid  firmly  between  them  and  con- 
trol the  bleeding.  In  the  operations  for  slight  partial  trichiasis,  it  is 
not  so  necessary  to  nse  this  instmment,  as  for  those  which  are  per- 
formed when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lid  is  implicated.  An 
incision  is  then  to  be  made  with  a  small  scalpel  (or  with  a  broad  iridec- 
tomy knife)  at  the  edge  of  the  lid,  jnst  between  the  misplaced  lashes  and 
the  openings  of  the  Meibomian  dncts,  so  that  the  cilia  are  included  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  incision.  The  latter  is  to  extend  upwards 
to  abont  3"',  and  its  length  should  include  all  the  distorted  lashes.. 
Two  incisions  are  then  to  be  made  through  the  edge  of  the  lid  and  the 
skin,  these  incisions  meeting  at  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  two  sides  of  a 
triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  lower  incision  along  the 
margin  of  the  lid.  This  triangle,  which  includes  the  bulbs  of  the  mis- 
placed lashes,  should  then  be  removed.  The  lateral  incisions  may  also 
be  made  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  one  point  of  which  is  to  be 
inserted  at  the  angles  of  the  longitudinal  wound.  The  lateral  edges  of 
the  incision  are  to  be  brought  together  with  fine  sutures. 

Herzenstein  has  devised  the  following  operation  for  trichiasis,  which 
appears    to    be  especially  ^.       _ 

applicable  to  the  partial 
forms,  where  only  a  few 
cilia  are  implicated.  It 
consists  in  the  insertion  / 
of  a  thread,  which  sets  up  ''^'' 
considerable  irritation,  and 
the  accompanying  suppu- 
ration causes  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  follicles  of  the 
displaced  cilia.  Dr.  Her- 
zenstein performs  the  ope- 
ration in  the  following 
manner :  —  He    enters    a 

needle  (2^,  Pig.  116),  carrying  a  fine  silken  thread,  at  the  edge  of  the 
lid  between  the  cilia  and  the  openings  of  the  Meibomian  ducts,  at  a 
(Fig.  115),  passes  it  along  subcutaneously  in  a  vertical  direction,  and 
brings  it  out  at  6,  slightly  above  the  margin  of  the  lid.  The  one 
thread  is  here  drawn  through,  and  the  needle  again  inserted  at  the 
same  opening,  &,  and  passed  along  subcutaneously  and  parallel  to  the 
margin  of  the  lid,  to  the  extent  of  the  distorted  lashes  (to  c).  The 
thread  is  here  again  drawn  through,  and  the  needle  re-inserted  at  the 
same  orifice,  c,  and  passed  down  vertically  to  make  its  way  out  at  a  point 
(d)  between  the  borders  of  the  margin  of  the  lid.  The  two  ends  of  the 
thread  are  then  firmly  tied,  and  permitted  to  cut  their  way  out.     Cold 
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compresses  should  be  applied.  If  numerous,  little  yellow  spots  of 
suppuration  appear,  the  thread  should  be  at  once  removed.  He  has 
also  operated  successfully  in  cases  where  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
the  lid  was  affected.* 

When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lashes  is  misplaced,  we  must 
remove  a  long  narrow  strip  of  the  edge  of  the  lid,  which  includes  these 
&ulty  cilia,  or  even  "  scalp"  the  whole  lid.  Snellen's  damp  having  been 
applied,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  with  a  scalpel  or  cataract  knife  along 
the  free  edge  of  the  lid  between  the  eyelashes  and  the  opening  of  the 
Meibomian  glands,  so  as  to  split  the  cartilage  into  two,  and  sufficiently 
deep  to  pass  beyond  the  roots  of  the  lashes.  A  second  incision  is  t^en 
to  be  made  on  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  lid,  and  carried  along,  and 
parallel  to,  its  edge,  just  behind  the  row  of  lashes,  so  that  the  two  inci- 
sions meet,  and  the  strip  of  skin  and  integument,  containing  all  the 
foulty  lashes  and  their  roots,  is  then  to  be  excised.  This  operation  may 
be  partial  or  extend  nearly  to  the  whole  length  of  the  lid,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  faulty  lashes.  On  completing  the  excision,  the  part 
should  be  sponged  and  the  cartilage  be  closely  examined,  to  discover 
if  any  of  the  hair  bulbs  (which  appear  like  minute  black  spots)  have 
escaped,  in  which  case  they  should  be  excised,  otherwise  the  cilia  will, 
of  course,  grow  again.  Sutures  need  not  be  employed,  but  a  cold  wet 
compress  should  be  applied. 

The  above  operation  is  certainly  efficacious  in  curing  the  tricbiaRis, 
but  it  is  unsightly,  more  especially  in  the  upper  lid,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  the  eyelashes  and  their  protective  influence  may  give  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  inflammation,  &om  exposure  of  the  eye  to  external  irritants, 
such  as  dust,  etc.  However,  in  persons  who  are  careless  as  to  their 
personal  appearance,  and  are  anxious  to  be  quickly  and  effectually  cured 
of  the  disease,  this  operation  will  be  found  a  very  suitable  one.  But 
in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  of  importance  to  preserve  the  eyelashefs, 
and  simply  to  give  them  a  different  and  better  position,  so  that  in  place 
of  being  turned  in,  they  are  well  everted,  the  operation  of  transplanta- 
tion is  to  be  much  preferred.  Indeed,  I  almost  invariably  perform  it 
in  preference  to  that  of  scalping,  even  although  the  personal  appearance 
may  be  of  no  particular  importance.  The  two  following  are,  I  tiiink, 
the  best  operations  for  transplantation. 

I.  Arlt*s  modification  of  Jaesche's  operation.  As  this  is  a  tedious 
and  painful  proceeding,  the  patient  should  be  put  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform.  Snellen's  clamp  having  been  applied,  an  incision  is 
to  be  carried  along  the  free  edge  of  the  eyelid,  between  the  cilia  and 
the  openings  of  the  Meibomian  ducts,  and  reaching  to  a  depth  of 
about  2'",  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  punctum.  In  this  way,  the 
free  edge  of  the  lid  will  be  split  into  two  portions.  The  anterior  oon- 
•  •  "A.  f.O.,"xu,  1,76. 
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taining  the  integuments,  eyelashes,  and  their  bulbs,  etc.,  and  the  pos- 
terior  the  cartilage  and  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  glands. 
When  this  incision   is   com- 
pleted, a  second  is  to  be  car-  ^K-  ^^^' 
ried  along  the  outer  surface  of 
the  Hd,  about  li"'  or  2'"  above 
the  eyelashes,  and  parallel  to 
them.    This  incision  is  to  ex- 
tend through  the  skin  and  the 
orbicularis  down  to  the  cartil- 
age, and  be  of  sufficient  length 
to  pass  at  each  extremity  some- 
what beyond  the  first  incision. 

In  the  next  place,  a  third,  semi-circular  incision  is  to  be  made  from  one 
extremity  of  the  second  incision  to  the  other  (as  in  Fig.  116),  so  that 
a  semi<  circular  portion  of  skin  is  included  within  it.  This  portion  of 
skin  is  then  to  be  very  carefully  dissected  away,  without  any  injury  of 
the  orbicularis.  The  size  of  the  flap  must  vary  with  the  amount  of 
eversion  which  we  desire ;  in  simple  cases  of  trichiasis,  without  any 
entropium,  it  need  be  but  small.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  edges 
of  the  incisions  should  be  brought  together  by  fine  sutures.  The  efiect 
of  this  shortening  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelid  will  be  to  roll  out  the  edge 
of  the  lid  and  the  eyelashes,  which  can  be  the  more  efiectually  done  as 
the  edge  of  the  lid  has  been  split  into  two,  and  the  external  portion  is 
thus  greatly  liberated. 

I  have  found  this  operation  generally  very  successful,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  does  occasionally  fail  in  two  ways.  1st.  The  change 
in  the  position  of  the  faulty  cilia  which  are  situated  near  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  incision  may  not  be  sufficient.  2nd.  The  nutrition  of  the 
narrow  bridge  containing  the  eyelashes  may  be  here  and  there  impaired, 
leading  to  a  partial  slough  and  loss  of  the  lashes  at  this  point.  To 
obviate  these  ill  results,  and  yet  to  preserve  all  the  advantages  of 
this  method  of  operating,  Yon  Grraefe  has  devised  the  following  modifi- 
cation :• — 

2.  Von  Graefe's  operation  (vide  Fig.  117). 
He  makes  two  vertical  incisions  4'"  in  length, 
which  pass  upwards  from  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  lid  through  the  skin  and  orbicularis,  and 
from  the  lateral  margins  of  the  portion  of  the 
lid  which  is  to  be  transplanted.  Hence,  if  the 
trichiasis  is  complete,  and  extends  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  eyelid,  the  external  vertical  in- 
cision will  be  at  the  outer  commissure,  the 
•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  X,  2,  226. 
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inner  at  the  npper  lachrymal  ponctom  (which  shonld  be  preserved 
intact).  In  the  next  place,  an  incision  is  to  be  carried  along  the  free 
edge  of  the  lid  between  the  cilia  and  Meibomian  ducts,  jost  as  in  Arlt's 
operation.  The  lashes  can  now  be  well  everted,  and  in  order  to  assist 
still  further  in  maintaining  this  position,  an  oval  portion  of  skin  may 
be  excised  (vide  Fig.  117),  or  this  may  be  effected  by  the  application 
of  two  or  three  vertical  sntnres,  withont  excision. 

In  cases  of  partial  trichiasis  of  the  npper  lid,  ihe  following  opera- 
tion of  Anagnostakis*  will  also  be  found  very  suooessfuL  He  includes 
the  cilia  which  are   to   be    excised  between  two  vertical  indsions 

(Fig.  118),  which  diverge  somewhat  above. 
The  cilia  having  been  excised,  he  resects 
a  portion  of  the  flap  of  skin  (Fig.  119)  lying 
between  the  incisions,  draws  it  down  until 
it  reaches  about  half  a  line  beyond  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lid,  and  then  attaches  it  by  a 
suture  at  each  comer  (Fig.  120).  The  suture 
•  1^'       '  is  removed  about  24  hours  afterwards.     By 

\      j  this  proceeding  is  avoided  all  shortening  of 

^^|fc^JH[^^^^-^       the  external  lip  of  the  margin  of  the  lid. 
^y^^H^^^         Where  the  trichiasis  or  entropium  affects  ihe 
greater  portion  of  the  lid,  he  makes  a  long 
-..  incision  through  the  skin,  parallel  to  the 

I  '    I  edge  of  the  lid,  and  about  3  millimetres  dis- 

..-^        1      I  tant  from  it,  and  if  the  skm  is  very  abund- 

^P^|H^J^^^^_        ant,  he  removes  a  horizontal  fold.     He  next 
iW      ^^^^         excises  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbiculans 
which  cover  the  upper  segment  of  the  tarsal 
cartilage,  and  then  unites  the  incision  by  sutures. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  few  cilia  only  have  a  faulty  position,  ihe 
following  operation  of  Snellen  is  indicated : — The  two  free  ends  of  a 
silken  thread  are  to  be  drawn  through  the  eye  of  a  curved  needle,  so 
that  a  sling  is  formed  on  the  other  side.  The  point  of  the  needle  is  to 
be  inserted  at  the  free  margin  of  the  lid,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  mis- 
placed eyelash,  and  the  needle  is  then  to  be  brought  out,  in  a  line  with 
the  normal  cilia,  at  the  external  portion  of  the  lid,  about  1  line  from  its 
margin.  With  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps  the  &ulty  eyelash  is  laid 
into  the  sling,  and  the  two  drawn  completely  through,  so  that  the  lash 
is  laid  into  the  tract  of  the  needle-wound,  and  its  point  should  issue 
from  the  external  opening  of  the  latter. 

In  severe  cases  of  trichiasis  and  entropium,  Dr.  Pope,t  of  New 

*  Vide  *'  Annales  d'Oculistique/'  1867»  and  French  translation  of  Mackenzie, 
ToL  iii,  p.  80. 

t  Knapp'8  "  ArchiY.,"  toL  i,  p.  10. 
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Orleans,  reoommends  the  extirpation  of  the  fibro-cartilage.  Having 
first  performed  all  the  steps  of  Arlt*s  operation,  and  removed  a  portion 
of  the  orbicalaris,  he  next  extirpates  the  cartilage,  beginning  by  an  inci- 
sion in  the  posterior  flap,  along  its  free  margin,  between  the  cartilage 
and  conjunctiva.  The  cartilage  is  best  removed  piecemeal,  until  nothing 
remains  bat  its  upper  rim,  to  which  the  levator  palpebr»  superioris  is 
attached ;  this  rim  is  to  be  bevelled  off.  The  wound  in  the  outer  flap  is 
then  to  be  united  by  sutures. 

13.— ENTROPIUM. 

In  this  condition,  the  free  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  more  or  less  inverted, 
so  that  the  eyelashes  are  turned  in  and  sweep  against  the  eyeball.  The 
entropium  may  be  either  partial  or  complete,  and  be  limited  to  one  eyelid, 
or  affect  both.  We  must  distinguish  two  principal  forms  of  the  disease. 
1.  The  spasmodic  or  acute  entropium,  and  2,  the  chronic  entropium, 
which  is  caused  by  inflammatory  changes  in  the  conjunctiva  and  car- 
tilage. 

The  spasmodic  entropium  is  acute  in  character,  and  occurs  chiefly 
in  elderly  persons  (hence  it  is  often  also  termed  senile  entropium),  the 
skin  of  whose  eyelids  is  very  lax,  and  who  have  perhaps  had  their  eyes 
bandaged  up  for  some  length  of  time ;  thus,  it  is  often  observed  if  a  firm 
bandage  or  pad  has  been  worn,  either  on  account  of  some  operation  on 
the  eye,  or  for  some  inflammatory  affection.  Indeed  the  photophobia 
and  long-continued  spasm  of  the  lid  attendant  upon  the  latter,  may 
give  rise  to  entropium  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis, 
which  causes  the  edge  of  the  lid  to  roll  in,  more  especially  if  the  skin 
of  the  lid  is  very  abundant  and  lax.  In  this  form  of  spasmodic  entro- 
pium we  observe  that  the  lashes  have  become  tucked  in  towards  the 
eyeball,  and  are  quite  hidden  from  view,  the  margin  of  the  lid  being 
rolled  in  upon  itself,  and  presenting  its  smooth,  rounded  edge  upwards. 
On  gently  drawing  back  the  eyelid  into  its  normal  position,  we  notice 
ihat  it  looks,  perhaps,  quite  healthy,  or  only  slightly  swollen  and  red ; 
but  its  edge  is  not  sore  or  notched,  and  the  eyelashes  are  perfectly 
regular  and  well  developed,  being  neither  distorted  nor  dwarfed.  The 
lid  can  be  temporarily  retained  in  its  natural  position,  but  very  soon  it 
rolls  in  again,  especially  if  the  patient  should  wink.  This  form  of 
entropium  is  particularly  met  with  in  the  lower  eyelid,  but  may  also 
affect  the  upper. 

In  the  chronic  entropium  the  appearances  are  very  different,  for  on 
everting  the  edge  of  the  lid,  we  generally  find  it  inflamed,  excoriated, 
contracted,  and  notched.  The  eyelashes  are  sparse  and  irregular  in 
their  growth,  showing  the  characters  of  distichiasis  or  trichiasis,  and 
being  dwarfed  and  stunted.     Instead  of  the  eyelid  presenting  folds  of 
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snperabimdant  lax  skin,  it  often  looks  rather  shortened  and  tighUj 
stretched,  tlie  cartilage  being  contracted  and  incurved ;  and  on  eversion 
of  the  eyelid  (which  is  frequently  performed  with  difficulty),  the  con- 
junctiva shows  the  remains  of  inflammatory,  and  often  deeply  marked 
cicatricial  changes.  The  length  of  the  palpebral  opening  (from  angle  to 
angle)  is  frequently  considerably  diminished  in  size,  so  that  the  eye  looks 
smaller  and  sunken.  The  induration  and  contraction  of  the  cartilage  are 
often  very  marked,  and  it  may  be  shortened  horizontally  or  transversely. 
These  changes  in  the  cartilage  are  especially  observed  as  a  consequence 
of  severe  and  long-standing  granular  ophthalmia.  This  form  of  entro- 
pium  is  generally  caused  by  various  inflammations  of  the  oonjunctiTa 
and  the  edge  of  the  lid,  more  especially  if  there  is  much  photophobia, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  severe  blepharospasm.  Long  persistent 
distichiasis  or  trichiasis  may  also,  as  has  been  already  stated,  give  rise 
to  a  certain  degree  of  entropium.  The  latter  may  likewise  occur  when 
the  eyeball  is  atrophied  and  shrunken,  so  that  it  no  longer  fills  out  the 
orbit  and  sustains  the  lids,  which  consequently  show  a  tendency  to  be- 
come rolled  in.  Entropium  may  also  be  of  traumatic  origin.  ThoB 
bums,  scalds,  injuries  from  lime,  or  wounds  of  the  inner  sur£EU»  of  the 
eyelid,  may  produce  it,  by  causing  a  destruction  and  cicatricial  con- 
traction of  the  conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  tissue.  In  such  cases, 
symblepharon  often  co-exists. 

The  presence  of  entropium  generally  soon  sets  up  great  irritation  of 
the  eye,  producing  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  blepharospasm. 
Subsequently,  superficial  comeitis  supervenes,  and  a  more  or  less  dense 
pannus  may  be  formed,  leading  to  still  graver  complications  if  the 
inversion  of  the  lids  is  not  cured.  In  some  instances,  however,  even  a 
tolerably  severe  degree  of  entropium  may  exist  for  some  time  without 
setting  up  much  irritation. 

The  treatment  of  entropium  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  disease.  In  the  slight  and  recent  cases  of  spasmodic  or 
senile  entropium  (especially  of  the  lower  lid),  it  may  suffice  to  replace 
the  lid  in  its  normal  position,  and  then  to  paint  its  external  surface  with 
collodion.*  This  will  dry  at  once,  and  prevent  the  lid  from  again 
inverting.  The  collodion  must  be  renewed  every  two  or  three  days. 
But  if  the  entropium  is  too  considerable  in  degree  for  this  mode  of 
treatment,  a  narrow  horizontal  fold  of  skin,  running  parallel  and  doee 
to  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  a  portion  of  orbicularis  should  be  removed. 
A  fold  of  skin  of  the  requisite  size  having  been  caught  up  between  the 
branches  of  the  entropium  forceps,  is  to  be  excised  by  a  few  rapid  snips 
of  the  scissors,  and  then  a  portion  of  the  orbicularis  should,  if  necessaxy, 
be  also  removed.     Before  beginning  the  excision  of  the  skin,  we  should 

•  Vide  Mr.  Bowman't  paper,  "  Braithwaite's  Retroepect,"  1861. 
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see  what  effect  the  pinching  np  of  the  fold  between  the  forceps  has 
upon  the  position  of  the  lid.  If  it  does  not  evert  the  latter  sufficiently, 
a  larger  fold  mnst  be  seized ;  if  its  effect  is  too  great,  the  size  of  the 
fold  mnst  be  diminished.  As  a  rule,  no  sutures  will  be  required,  but  a 
light  pad  and  bandage  should  be  applied,  when  the  bleeding  has  ceased. 
It  has  been  also  recommended  to  excise  one  or  more  small  oval  portions 
of  integument  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  edges  being  united  by  fine 
sutures.  The  removal  of  a  horizontal  fold  of  skin  is,  however,  in  my 
experience,  to  be  preferred. 

As  the  palpebral  aperture  is  frequently  considerably  shortened  in 
chronic  cases  of  entropium,  so  that  the  eye  looks  very  small,  much 
benefit  is  often  derived  from  slitting  up  the  outer  canthus  (cantho- 
plasty).  The  canthus  may  be  divided  with  a  bistoury  or  with  a  pair  of 
strong  ficissors.  If  the  latter  are  employed,  one  blade  should  be  passed 
behind  the  outer  canthus,  the  other  in  front,  and  the  commissure  be 
divided  with  one  sharp  cut.  An  assistant  is  then  to  stretch  the  inci- 
sion in  a  vertical  direction,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  gape.  The  conjunctival 
surface  of  the  incision  is  to  be  xmited  at  one  or  more  points  to  the  skin 
by  a  fine  suture,  in  order  to  prevent  union  taking  place.  One  suture 
should  be  applied  at  the  upper  angle,  another  at  the  lower,  and  if  ad- 
visable, a  third  may  be  inserted  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  wound. 
Dr.  Noyes  pushes  a  narrow  knife  between  the  conjunctiva  and  skin  at  the 
outer  canthus,  making  a  vertical  incision  (1^'"  long),  next  a  horizontal 
cut  (f  to  ^"  long)  through  the  skin  and  orbicularis.  The  cut  edge  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  seized  with  forceps,  slight  cuts  are  made  into  it  with 
scissors  above  and  below,  so  as  to  form  a  small  fiap.  The  bands  of 
connective  tissue  which  hold  down  the  outer  canthus  to  the  edge  of 
orbit  must  also  be  cut  across.  Sutures  are  then  to  be  applied  to  the 
edge  of  the  conjunctiva  and  skin. 

Yon  Graefe*  strongly  recommends  the  following  operation  for  spas- 
modic entropium.     He  makes  a  horizontal 
incision  (Fig.  121)  through  the  skin,  parallel  ^3[}^^' 

to  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid  and  about  IJ'" 
from  its  anterior  margin,  the  extremities  of 
the  incision  running  up  to  within  1'"  or  2'" 
of  a  vertical  line  passing  through  each  com- 
missure. He  then  removes  a  triangular 
portion  of  skin  (^),  the  two  lateral  flaps 
B  and  0,  are  somewhat  dissected  up  and 
united  by  two  or  three  fine  horizontal  su- 
tures. The  horizontal  wound  is  left  to 
cicatrize.   He  varies  the  height  and  breadth 

of  the  triangle,  according  to  the  degree  of  relaxation  of  this  portion  of 
•  "Af.  0.,"x,2,222. 
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the  lid.     The  height  is  of  little  consequence,  but  the  breadth  may  have 
to  vary  from  3'"  to  5'".     K  we  desire  to  gain  a  still  more  considerafale 

effect,  the  vertical  incisions  may  be  made 
Fig.  122.  of  the  shape  represented  in  Fig.  122. 

If,  together  with  a  spasmodic  entro- 
pium  of  the  upper  lid,  the  cartilage  is  con- 
tracted. Von  Graefe,  after  having  made 
the  horizontal  incision  and  removed  a  tri- 
angular portion  of  skin  (Fig.  123),  carries 
a  horizontal  incision  through  the  fibres  of 
the  orbicularis  muscle  dose  to  the  edge  of 
the  lid,  and  pushes  them  up  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  external  sur&ce  of  the  cartilage. 
A  triangular  portion  of  the  latter  (B)  is 
then  to  be  removed,  the  position  of  the 
triangle  being  the  reverse  of  that  in  the 
skin,  so  that  the  base  of  the  triangle 
(varying  in  extent  from  2|"'  to  3^') 
reaches  close  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cartilage,  and  its  apex  lies  dose  to 
the  margin  of  the  lid.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  cartilage  should  be 
removed,  so  that  only  the  conjunctiva  remains.  The  middle  suture 
(^  jS)  should  pass  through  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  cartilage. 
It  is  generally  necessary  to  combine  canthoplasty  with  this  operation, 
as  it  may  otherwise  diminish  the  size  of  the  palpebral  aperture  too 
much. 

In  those  cases  of  entropium  in  which  the  tarsal  cartilage  is  unaf- 
fected and  has  retained  its  normal  curvature,  the  operations  of  trans- 
plantation of  -^It  or  Von  Graefe  (pp.  780,  781),  will  be  found  very 
serviceable.  But  if  the  entropium  is  considerable,  a  larger  portion  of 
skin  should  be  removed  (together  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbi- 
cularis) than  in  the  case  of  simple  trichiasis. 

The  following  operation  of  Pagenstecher*  will  also  be  found  an 
exceedingly  good  one.  He  commences  by  <Kviding  the  external  com- 
missure of  the  lids  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  wound  in  the  conjunctiva 
equals  from  2'"  to  3'",  and  that  in  the  skin  from  3'"  to  4'".  By  mode- 
rately stretching  the  edges  of  the  incision  downwards,  the  horizontal 
wound  is  changed  into  a  vertical  one,  and  the  opposed  sur&ces  of  skin 
and  conjunctiva  are  then  to  be  united  by  sutures.  By  this  proceeding 
the  palpebral  aperture  is  enlarged,  a  slight  ectropium  is  produced,  and 
the  action  of  the  orbicularis  is  diminished  by  the  interposition  of  the 
conjunctiva  between  its  fibres.  The  lid  being  everted,  he  next  inserts 
several  ligatures,  more  especially  at  those  points  where  the  dlia  have 

*  "Elinisohe  Beobachtungan,"  1861;  alBO  '*  Compte-Benda  da  Congr^ 
d'Ophthalmologie,"  1862,  p.  241. 
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a  faulty  position.  For  this  purpose,  the  lax  skin  of  the  lid  and  the 
fibres  of  the  orbicularis  are  to  be  lifted  up  into  a  horizontal  fold  ¥rith 
a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a  cnrved  needle  (armed  with  a  strong,  waxed 
thread)  passed  through  the  base  of  the  fold,  quite  close  to  the  external 
snr&ce  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  The  point  of  the  needle  is  then  to  be 
brought  out  at  the  edge  of  the  lid,  slightly  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
apertures  of  the  Meibomian  ducts.  The  ligature  is  to  be  firmly  tied 
and  allowed  to  suppurate  out,  which  generally  occurs  in  from  6  to  10 
days.  As  a  mle,  two  or  three  Hgatures  will  suffice  to  produce  a  con- 
siderable eversion  of  the  margin  of  the  lid.  The  effect  of  each  suture 
can  be  calculated  according  to  the  width  of  the  fold  of  skin  which  is 
lifted  up.  The  advantages  which  Pagenstecher  claims  for  this  opera- 
tion are : — 1.  That  the  pressure  which  the  lid  exercises  upon  the  eye- 
ball is  diminished  by  the  widening  of  the  palpebral  aperture ;  2,  the 
prevention  of  the  cilia  coming  into  contact  with  the  cornea  ;  3,  the 
eyelashes  are  preserved  and  their  normal  growth  promoted.  The  little 
scars  left  by  the  sutures  very  soon  disappear,  without  leaving  any  trace 
behind  them.  Cold  water  dressing  should  be  employed  in  order  to 
aUeviate  the  inflammation,  which  is  sometimes  severe,  and  a  bandage 
should  be  applied  so  as  to  keep  the  parts  quiet.  In  some  cases,  the 
sutures  may  be  removed  before  they  slough  out. 

Snellen*  recommends  a  ligature  to  be  inserted  in  the  following 
manner: — The  lid  being  very  much  everted,  he  passes  two  needles 
(attached  to  each  end  of  a  silken  thread)  from  within  outward  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  lid,  so  that  the  one  needle  pierces  the  upper 
margin  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  other  passes  a  little  above  this  edge.  The 
needles  are  then  re-introduced  at  the  points  of  exit,  passed  down  to 
the  interior  surface  of  the  cartilage  and  along  it,  beneath  the  orbicu- 
laris, towards  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  being  brought  out  just  in  front  of 
the  lashes,  close  to  each  other,  at  about  a  distance  of  two  millimetres. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  is  thus  enclosed  in  a  sling,  and 
in  tying  the  threads  near  the  ciliary  border,  we  evert  the  edge  of  the 
lid  and  draw  it  upwards.  The  thread  may  be  removed  about  the  third 
day,  care  being  taken  that  no  portion  of  it  remains  behind,  otherwise 
sloughing  may  occur.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  ligatures 
alone  often  prove  but  of  slight,  or  only  temporary  benefit. 

When  the  entropium  is  paired  with  contraction  and  incurvation  of 
the  tarsal  cartilage,  operations  which  simply  act  upon  the  position  of 
the  lid  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  skin,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  orbicularis,  no  longer  suffice;  but  we  must  then  also 
remove  a  portion  of  the  cartilage,  so  that  the  cicatrization  may  cause 
a  contraction  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  cartilage,  and  thus  counteract 
the  incurvation. 

•  «  Compte-Bendu  da  Congr^  d'Ophthalmologie/*  1862,  p.  236. 
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For  this  purpose  Mr.  Streatfeild*  devised  bis  operation  of  '*  grooTing 
the  cartilage,"  which  answers  very  well  when  the  latter  is  aimplj 
incurved  without  being  contracted.  He  performs  the  operation  tbos  : — 
"  The  lid  is  held  with  Desmarree'  forceps,  the  flat  blade  passed  under 
the  lid,  and  the  ring  fixed  upon  the  skin,  so  as  to  make  it  tense  and 
expose  the  edge  of  the  lid.  An  incision  with  a  scalpel  is  made  of  the 
desired  length,  just  through  the  skin,  along  the  palpebral  margin,  at  a 
distance  of  a  line  or  less,  so  as  to  expose  but  not  to  divide  the  roots  of 
the  lashes ;  and  then  just  beyond  them  the  incision  is  continued  down 
to  the  cartilage  (the  extremities  of  this  wound  are  inclined  towards 
the  edge  of  the  lid)  ;  a  second  incision,  &rther  from  the  palpebral 
margin,  is  made  at  once  down  to  the  cartilage  in  a  similar  direction  to 
the  first ;  and  at  a  distance  of  a  line  or  more,  and  joining  it  at  both 
extremities;  these  two  incisions  are  then  continued  deeply  into  the 
cartDage  in  an  oblique  direction  towards  each  other.  With  a  pair  ai 
forceps  the  strip  to  be  excised  is  seised  and  detached  with  the  scalpeL'* 

I  have  succeeded  in  curing  severe  cases  of  entropium  of  the  upper 
lid  with  maiked  contraction  and  incurvation  of  the  cartilage  by  a  com- 
bination of  Arlt*s  and  Streatfeild*s  method.  The  first  steps  of  the 
operation  are  identical  with  those  of  Arlt's  (p.  780) ;  but  after  the 
removal  of  the  oval  portion  of  skin,  I  make  a  longitudinal  incision 
through  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  down  to  the  cartilage.  The  lattra- 
being  well  exposed,  I  make  two  longitudinal  incisions  (inclining  towards 
each  other)  in  it,  nearly  down  to  its  inner  surface.  The  incisions  should 
slope  so  much  that  they  meet  near  the  posterior  surfitce  of  the  cartilage, 
and  thus  include  a  wedge-shaped  strip  of  the  latter,  the  base  of  the 
wedge  being  turned  towards  the  skin,  and  the  apex  towards  the  con- 
junctiva. This  strip  of  cartilage  is  then  to  be  excised  with  the  scalpel 
The  sise  of  this  strip  will  depend  upon  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
incurvation  and  contraction  of  the  cartilage.  The  edges  of  the  incision 
in  the  skin  should  be  neatly  brought  together  by  sutures,  which  are  to 
be  passed  somewhat  deeply,  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  the  orbicularis, 
but  need  not  be  passed  through  the  cartilage. 

Snellenf  performs  a  somewhat  similar  operation.  He  makes  an 
incision  through  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid  about  8  millimetres  from  the 
margin,  parallel  to  it  and  extending  along  its  whole  length.  A  corre- 
sponding portion  (about  2  millimetres  in  width)  of  the  orbicularis  is 
excised,  and  next  a  triangular  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  cartilage  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  lid.  Three  sutures  are  then  inserted  in  the 
following  manner : — ^A  suture  armed  at  each  end  witli  a  needle  is  to  be 
passed  through  the  upper  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  cartilage,  and  both 
needles  are  then  to  be  carried  through  the  lower  margin  of  this  groove 

•  "  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,"  i,  121. 

t  "  Relev^  SUtistique  de  la  Clinique,"  du  Dr.  De  Wecker.     1873. 
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and  brought  oat  through  the  skin  just  above  the  line  of  lashes,  the  points 
of  exit  lying  4  millimetres  apart.  The  two  other  sutures  are  to  be 
inserted  in  the  same  way,  care  being  taken  that  points  of  exit  are  about 

4  millimetres  from  each  other.  A  bead  is  then  passed  over  each  end  of 
the  sutures  (to  prevent  their  cutting  the  skin),  and  the  latter  carefully 
tied,  so  that  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  incisioh  in  the  cartilage  are 
accurately  approximated.  The  upper  edge  of  the  skin  wound  is  left 
open. 

Dr.  Berlin*  recommends  that  a  portion  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  inclu- 
sive of  the  conjunctiva,  should  be  excised.     An  incision  is  made  about 

5  millimetres  above  the  margin  of  the  upper  lid,  extending  along  its 
whole  length  if  necessary,  and  including  skin,  muscle,  cartilage,  and 
conjunctiva,  then  a  corresponding  portion  of  cartilage  about  2 — 3  milli- 
metres in  width,  is  excised  together  with  the  conjunctiva.  The  wound 
is  then  as  a  rule  closed  with  sutures. 

14.— ECTROPIUM. 

In  this  condition,  the  eyelid  is  more  or  less  everted  and  its  con- 
junctival sur&ce  exposed.  The  degree  of  ectropium  varies  greatly, 
being  in  some  cases  so  sUght  that  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  but  a  very  little 
turned  out  and  drooping,  whereas  in  others,  the  whole  eyelid  is  everted 
and  its  lining  membrane  apparent. 

Slight  degrees  of  ectropium  are  often  seen  in  elderly  people,  more 
especially  if  they  are  affected  with  a  chronic  inflammation  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  conjunctiva  and  edge  of  the  lids.  This,  together  with  a 
certain  degree  of  atrophy  and  relaxation  of  the  orbicularis,  causes  the 
edge  of  the  lid  (especially  the  lower)  to  become  somewhat  everted  and 
drooping,  so  that  its  margin  is  no  longer  applied  to  the  eyeball,  but 
sinks  away  from  it.  In  consequence  of  this  slight  eversion,  the  punc- 
tum  lacrymale  is  no  longer  turned  in  towards  the  eyeball,  but  is  erect 
or  everted.  The  tears,  instead  of  being  carried  off  through  the  cana- 
liculus, collect  at  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  eye  appears 
to  be  always  moist  and  swimming  in  tears ;  the  latter  flow  over  the  edge 
of  the  lid,  and  thus  maintain  and  increase  any  existing  excoriation  or 
inflammation  of  its  margin.  Severe  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva 
(especially  purulent  and  granular  ophthalmia)  are  frequently  the  cause 
of  ectropium,  particularly  if  they  are  accompanied  by  great  swelling  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  by  such  considerable  chemosis,  that 
the  latter  protrudes  perhaps  between  the  lids.  For  if  the  oedematous 
infiltration  and  swelling  of  the  lid  subside,  but  those  of  the  conjunctiva 
continue,  the  lid  is  apt  to  become  everted  by  the  action  of  the  orbicu- 
laris ;  being  assisted  in  this  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva,  to 
•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  XTiii,  2,  91. 
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which  the  external  portion  of  the  lid  can' offer  no  counterpoise,  fluid  also 
by  the  great  degree  of  chemosis.  If  snch  an  eversion  occurs,  and  is 
not  at  once  replaced,  the  compression  of  the  cartilage  and  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lid  soon  produce  great  strangulation  and  a  serous  and 
heemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the  lid,  which  greatly  increase  the  swelling. 
Hence  the  tumour,  as  Mackenzie  remarks,  is  occasioned  in  a  great 
measure  by  strangulation,  like  the  swelling  of  paraphimosis.  We  not 
unfrequently  observe  such  cases  of  ectropium  in  children  suffering  &om 
purulent  ophthalmia,  in  whom  the  lid  has  become  aocidently  everted 
during  the  application  of  local  remedies,  etc. ;  and  instead  of  having 
been  at  once  replaced,  some  time,  perhaps  several  days,  has  elapsed 
before  medical  aid  was  sought.  The  strangulation  is  greatly  increased 
in  children  by  their  violent  fits  of  crying  and  struggling.  In  chronic 
cases  of  purulent  and  granular  ophthalmia,  the  conjunctiva  is  not  only 
swollen  and  hypertrophied,  but  the  cartilage  becomes  relaxed  and 
stretched,  so  that  it  no  longer  maintains  the  proper  curvature  and 
position  of  the  lid,  but  assists  materially  in  the  production  of  Uie 
ectropium.  The  lid  becomes  at  the  same  time  elongated;  indeed, 
ectropium  seldom  exists  for  any  length  of  time  without  causing  a 
certain,  often  considerable,  increase  in  the  length  of  the  lid. 

Paralysis  of  the  portio  dura  also  causes  ectropium  (especially  of  the 
lower  lid)  and  lagophthalmos.  Intra-orbital  tumours,  abscess  of  the 
orbit,  etc.,  often  produce  eversion  of  the  lid,  on  account  of  the  exoph- 
thalmos to  which  they  give  rise. 

But  the  most  frequent  cause  of  ectropium  is  found  in  the  presence 
of  cicatrices,  excoriations,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  edges  of  the  lids, 
for  by  their  contraction,  during  cicatrization,  the  margin  of  the  b*d 
becomes  more  or  less  everted.  Thus  in  long-continued  excoriation  or 
eczematous  inflammation  of  the  edge  of  the  lid  and  its  vicinity,  we  find 
that  a  contraction  of  the  skin  takes  place,  and  the  lid  becomes  some- 
what everted.  This  can  often  be  observed  in  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  accompanied  by  severe  lachrymation.  The 
edge  of  the  lid  becomes  swollen  and  inflamed,  its  margin  rounded,  the 
eyelashes  stretched  and  displaced,  and  the  punctum  everted  and  periiaps 
obliterated.  Various  injuries  to  the  external  surface  of  the  lids  or  the 
integuments  in  their  vicinity,  such  as  bums,  scalds,  wounds,  etc.,  which 
produce  loss  of  substance,  may  give  rise  by  their  cicatrization  to  more 
or  less  considerable  ectropium. 

Caries  of  the  orbit,  more  especially  at  its  outer  and  lower  margin, 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  very  severe  and  obstinate  forms  of  ectro- 
pium ;  for  the  caries  is  frequently  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  lid  and  of  the  cartilage, 
which  may  be  implicated  in  the  cicatrix  and  adherent  to  the  bone. 
Thus  we  sometimes  find  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lid  drawn  at  one 
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point  into  a  small  fhnnel-Bhap^  aperture,  which  extends  deeply  down 
as  far  as  the  bone,  to  which  its  apex  is  adherent.  Abscess  of  the 
frontal  sinns,  which  perforates  by  a  small  opening  through  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lid,  may  be  followed  by  an  adhesion  of  the  lid  to  the 
aperture  in  the  bone,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  ectropium.  In  cases 
of  ectropium  of  the  upper  lid,  due  to  caries,  we  may  often  notice  (as 
Mackenzie  points  out)  the  vicarious  action  of  the  lower  lid,  which 
becomes  somewhat  raised,  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  upper. 

Ectropium  generally  soon  produces  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
oonjunctiva  and  cornea,  on  account  of  the  exposnre  of  the  eye  to  the 
irritating  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  foreign  substances,  such 
as  dust,  etc.  After  a  time,  the  oonjunctiva  becomes  thickened,  swollen i 
and  desiccated,  its  epithelial  layer  hypertrophied  and  roughened,  and 
at  length  xerophthalmia  may  be  produced,  the  conjunctiva  and 
cartilage  undergoing  atrophic  changes.  The  cornea  becomes  inflamed, 
pannus  supervenes,  or  deep  ulcers  are  formed,  which  may  lead  to  exten- 
sive perforation  and  all  its  dangerous  consequences,  such  as  staphy- 
loma, or  even  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  We  often  find,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  the  ectropium  upon  the  eye  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  is  not 
followed  by  any  marked  inflanmiation  of  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  eyeball  is  rolled-upwards,  and  is  thus 
protected  by  the  upper  lid  (the  wrinkliiig  and  contraction  of  the  brow 
often  assisting  in  this),  which  thus  guards  it  against  external  irritants. 
Hence,  we  sometimes  find  that  patients  apply  to  us  for  treatment  of 
the  ectropium  far  less  on  account  of  the  inflammatory  or  other  affec- 
tions, than  for  the  sake  of  having  their  personal  appearance  improved, 
which  is  rendered  extremely  unsightly  &om  the  exposure  of  the  red, 
fleshy  conjunctiva.  In  consequence  of  the  ectropium  and  the  mal- 
position of  the  puncta,  the  tears  canuot  enter  the  latter  but  flow  over 
the  cheek,  and  from  the  lachrymal  sac  being  in  a  constant  state  of 
emptiness  and  non-use,  it  may  in  time  shrink  and  become  permanently 
diminished  in  size  (Weber),*  its  walls  being  thinned  and  atrophied. 

In  the  eversion  consequent  upon  inflanmiation  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  conjunctiva,  the  lid  should  be  at  once  replaced,  if  we  see  the  case 
sufficiently  early,  and  should  be  retained  in  its  proper  position  by  a 
compress  bandage.  Directions  should  also  be  given  to  the  attendants 
in  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  etc.,  more  especially  in  children, 
immediately  to  replace  the  lid  if  it  becomes  everted  during  the  appli- 
cation of  topical  remedies.  If  this  treatment  does  not  suffice,  and  there 
is  great  hypertrophy  and  proliferation  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  surface  of 
the  latter  should  be  touched  with  mitigated  nitrate  of  sUver,  the  effect 
of  which  is,  however,  to  be  at  once  neutralized  with  salt  and  water. 
•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  Tiii,  1,  95. 
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The  conjanctiva  is  then  to  be  freely  Bcarified,  which  will  generally 
cause  a  considerable  diminntion  in  the  size  of  the  lid.  In  some  oases  it 
is,  however,  necessary  to  excise  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of 
the  swollen  and  hypertrophied  conjunctiva.  If  these  remedies  fail,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  operative  interference ;  but  I  may  mention  Uiat 
the  operations  proposed  and  practised  at  different  times  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  entered  upon  here,  and  I  shall  consequently  confine 
myself  to  a  description  of  those  which  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
useful  and  successful.  I  must  state,  however,  that  no  very  definite  or 
precise  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  exact  method  of  operating,  for 
we  constantly  meet  with  cases  of  ectropium  so  'variable  in  degree  and 
extent,  that  we  are  obliged  to  modify  and  alter  the  mode  of  operating, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  exigencies  of  each  individual  case. 

In  the  above  form  of  ectropium,  as  weU  as  in  the  senile,  the  best 
treatment  is  the  diminution  of  the  palpebral  aperture  by  the  opera- 
tion of  tarsoraphia,  more  especially  if  there  is  a  certain  d^ree  of 
lengthening  of  the  eyelid.  Before  proceeding  to  operate,  the  surgeon 
should  take  the  outer  edges  of  the  lids  between  his  forefinger  and 
thumb,  and  draw  them  somewhat  out  towards  the  external  canthus,  and 
then  approximate  them  towards  each  other  at  this  point,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  accurately  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  palpebral 
aperture  should  be  narrowed.  The  effect  which  this  narrowing  has  upon 
the  edge  of  the  everted  lid  should  likewise  be  noted,  as  also  the  &ct 
whether  the  lid  has  to  be  a  little  raised  or  depressed,  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  a  proper  position.  K  the  puncta  are  erect  or  everted,  they  shoold 
be  slit  up,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  tears  into  th^  sac. 

Tarsoraphia^  which  was  first  devised  by  Walther,  is  to  be  performed 
as  follows  : — The  operator  having  inserted  a  horn  or  ivory  spatula 
between  the  lids  at  the  outer  canthus,  makes  an  incision  through  the 
skin  and  connective  tissue  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  upper  lid,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  a  line  from  its  margin.  This  incision  is  to  be 
conmienced  at  the  outer  canthus,  and  carried  along  the  edge  of  the  lid  to 
a  distance  of  from  1^'"  to  3'"  ;  it  is  then  to  be  carried  vertically  down 
to,  and  through,  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lid.  This  portion  of  the  lid, 
including  its  cilia,  is  then  to  be  completely  excised  from  this  point  to 
the  outer  canthus,  care  being  taken  that  the  hair  follicles  are  not 
divided  obliquely,  but  entirely  removed,  otherwise,  they  will  grow  again. 
The  same  proceeding  is  then  to  be  repeated  in  the  lower  lid,  so  that  the 
two  raw  sur^Etces  of  the  edges  of  the  lids  can  be  accurately  applied  to 
each  other,  and  united  by  two  or  three  sutures.  In  order  still  more  to 
facilitate  the  union,  and  to  give  the  lashes  a  more  perfect  and  favour- 
able inclination.  Von  Graefe*  has  modified  the  operation  in  the  follow- 
ing manuer.  He  carries  on  horizontally  the  inner  portion  of  the  vertical 
•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  iy,  2,  201. 
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incision  (which  has  been  made  perpendicularly  throngh  the  edge  of  the 
lid)  to  the  extent  of  abont  1'"  or  1^'"  towards  the  nose,  along  the  pos- 
terior  border  of  the  margin  of  the  lip,  and  pares  the  latter  by  removing 
a  small  slip  of  oonjnnctiya.  This  is  to  be  done  in  each  lid,  the  cilia 
being  of  coarse  left  at  the  enter  portion  of  this  part  of  the  lid.  In 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  elongation  of  the  edge  of 
the  lower  lid,  as  well  as  of  its  cartilage,  an  unsightly  pucker  or  fold  is 
apt  to  be  produced  by  the  sutures  at  the  outer  canthus.  To  obviate 
this,  a  triangular  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  lower  lid  should  be 
excised  near  the  outer  commissure,  the  base  of  the  triangle  being 
turned  towards  the  edge  of  the  lid.  The  operation  of  tarsoraphia  will 
also  be  found  very  usefVd  in  lagophthalmos  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
portio  dura,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  sometimes  noticed  after  the  old 
squint  operation. 

For  the  senile  or  spastic  forms  of  ectropium,  tarsoraphia  will  be 
found  greatly  preferable  to  the  operation  of  Adams,  which  consists  in 
the  removal  of  a  triangular,  V-shaped  piece  ^m  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  lid,  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  turned  towards  the  margin  of 
the  latter,  and  the  apex  towards  the  cheek.  The  edges  of  the  woxmd 
are  then  to  be  brought  accurately  together  by  sutures,  one  of  which 
should  be  inserted  close  to  the  margin  of  the  tarsus,  so  that  the 
lips  of  the  wound  may  be  brought  very  closely  together  at  this 
point.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  operation  is,  that  when  it  is 
done  near  the  central  part  of  the  lid,  it  shortens  the  edge  of  the  latter 
without  elevating  it  at  the  outer  canthus,  hence  it  is  closely  pressed 
against  the  eyeball,  which  may,  moreover,  be  somewhat  irritated  by  the 
pucker  or  fold  to  which  the  cicatrix  gives  rise.  If  this  operation  is 
adopted,  it  should,  therefore,  be  performed  close  tb  the  outer  canthus, 
as  this  tends  to  elevate  the  edge  of  the  lid  at  this  point. 

We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  those  cases  in  which  a  partial 
or  complete  ectropium  ^  due  to  a  cicatrix,  which  is  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  causes  eversion  of  the  latter  by 
traction. 

Very  numerous  operations  have  been  devised  to  remedy  this  defect, 
of  which  I  shall  only  mention  those  of  Wharton  Jones  (sometimes  also 
termed  Sanson's  operation),  Dieffenbach,  and  Von  Ghraefe,  for  they  are, 
I  think,  the  most  generally  useful  and  successful. 

Mr.  Wharton  Jones's  operation  is  to  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner  •* — '*  The  eyelid  is  set  free  by  incisions  made  in  such  a  way, 
that  when  the  eyelid  is  brought  back  into  its  natural  position,  the  gap 
which  is  left  may  be  closed  by  bringing  its  edges  together  by  sutures, 
and  thus  obtaining  immediate  union.     Unlike  the  Celsian  operation, 

•  Vide  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  **  Treatise  on  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery," 
p.  625. 
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the  narrower  the  cicatrice  the  more  secure  the  result.  The  flap  of  skin 
embraced  by  the  incisions  is  not  separated  from  the  snbjacent  parts ; 
but  advantage  being  taken  of  the  looseness  of  the  sabcntaneoos  cellular 
tissne,  the  flap  is  pressed  downwards,*  and  thus  the  eyelid  is  set  free* 
The  success  of  this  operation  depends  very  much  on  the  looseness  of 
the  cellular  tissue.  For  some  days  before  the  operation,  therefore,  the 
skin  should  be  moved  up  and  down,  in  order  to  render  the  cellular 
tissue  more  yielding." 

In  Fig^.  124  and  125  the  method  of  performing  this  operation  upon 

the  lower  eyelid  is  illustrated. 
^8*  ^24  j^  Ijqpjj    spatula    having    been 

inserted  beneath  the  lower  lid, 
BO  as  to  render  this  tense,  two 
straight  incisions  are  to  be  made 
from  the  edge  of  the  lid,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  converge 
towards  each  other,  and  meet  at 
such  a  distance  below  the  lid, 
that  the  cicatrix  is  completely 
included  within  the  triangular 
flap  thus  formed.  The  flap  is 
then  to  be  pressed  upwards,  so 
as  to  bring  the  edge  of  the  lid 
into  its  normal  position,  and  all 
the  opposing  bridles  of  cellular 
tissue  are  to  be  divided,  without 
however  dissecting  off  the  flap 
from  the  subjacent  parts,  except 
perhaps  very  slightly  at  the 
periphery.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  existing  below  the  apex 
of  the  flap  are  next  to  be  closely 
united  by  two  common  or  twisted 
sutures  (Fig.  125),  and  then  the 
two  edges  of  the  flap  are  to  be 
accurately  united  by  sutures  at 
each  side  to  the  opposite  margin 
of  the  wound.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary somewhat  to  shorten  the  edge  of  the  lid,  tarsoraphia  may  be 
united  with  this  operation.     The  above  method  of  operating  is  espe- 


Fig.  125. 


After  Stellwag. 


•  Mr.  Jones  is  here  describing  the  method  in  wliich  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  upper  lid ;  in  the  lower  hd,  of  course,  the  flap  would  be  presMd 
upwards,  and  the  natural  position  of  the  edge  of  the  lid  would  be  thus  regained. 
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ciallj  indicated  in  those  cases  of  ectropinm  in  which  the  shape  and  form 
of  the  lid  are  bat  little  changed,  its  margin  being  chiefly  elongated. 

Dieffenbach  devised  the  following  operation  for  eversion  of  the  lower 
lid,  due  to  a  cicatrix  sitnated  at  a  short  distance  ^m  it.  The  cicatrix  is 
to  be  included  within  a  triangular  flap,  the  base  of  which  is  to  be  tnmed 
towards  the  margin  of  the  lid,  the  apex  to  the  cheek.  This  triangular 
portion  is  then  to  be  removed,  and  the  incision,  which  represents  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  is  to  be  prolonged  horizontally  on  each  side  to  a 
short  distance,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  approximation  of  the  lateral 
edges  of  the  triangle,  which  should  be  raised  from  the  subjacent  parts 
by  a  few  incisions  with  the  scalpel.  The  two  lateral  incisions  of  the 
triangle  are  to  be  united  by  fine  sutures,  and  then  the  horizontal 
incision,  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  triangle,  is  also  to  be  brought 
together  by  sutures. 

Von  Graef e  has  lately  introduced  the  following  method  of  operating 
for  the  severer  cases  of  ectropium  of  the  lower  lid,, more  especially 
those  which  are  the  result  of  chronic  blepharo-adenitis.  Ue  makes  a 
horizontal  incision  just  behind  the  edge  of  the  lid,  in  the  intermarginal 
space,  from  the  lower  punctum  to  the  outer  canthus.  From  the  extremi- 
ties of  this  Hne  (Fig.  126)  two  incisions  are  then  to  descend  vertically 
down  the  cheek,  for  a  distance  of  from  8'"  to  10'".  The  square  flap  A  is 
next  to  be  dissected  up,  and,  if  necessary,  somewhat  raised  subcuta- 
neously  beyond  the  lower  extremities  of  the  vertical  incisions.  The 
flap  is  then  to  be  seized  at  its  upper  edge  by  two  pairs  of  broad  forceps, 
and  forcibly  stretched  upwards,  and  maintained  in  this  position  by 
sutures,  which  are  to  be  applied  first  at  the  vertical  incisions  commenc- 
ing at  their  lower  extremity.  The  two  upper  angles,  which  now  pro- 
ject considerably  above  the  upper  margin 
of  the  opposite  edge  of  the  wound,  should  ^* 

next  be  sufficiently  bevelled  ofi*,  and  this 
is  best  done  by  making  a  somewhat  bent 
incision  (B  B)  whose  acute  angle  0  is 
then  to  be  drawn  up  and  united  to  D. 
The  effect  of  this  bent  incision  (B  B) 
is  twofold,  viz.,  it  shortens  the  edge  of 
the    lid,   and    elevates    the  flap.      The  ' 

closer  to  the  edge  of  the  lid  the  point  0  is  brought,  the  less 
does  it  elevate  the  flap,  but  the  more  does  it  shorten  the  edge  of 
the  lid.  Whereas,  the  closer  the  point  0  lies  to  the  vertical  incision, 
the  more  is  the  flap  elevated,  and  the  less  is  the  edge  of  the  lid 
shortened.  The  more  exact  measurements  as  to  the  size  of  the  incisions, 
etc.,  can  only  be  deteipnined  during  the  performance  of  the  operation, 
more  especially  the  adaptation  of  the  flap  in  its  new  position,  as  we 
niuBt  shape  and  modify  them  according  to  circumstances.     Indeed  this 
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holds  good  in  all  plastic  operations.  Finally,  the  homontal  wonnd  is 
to  be  closed  with  sntnres,  and  in  sach  a  manner  that  the  latter  inchide 
broad  portions  of  skin,  but  only  narrow  ones  of  conjunctiva;  as  this  is 
more  favourable  for  the  subsequent  fastening  of  the  flap,  for  the 
different  threads  of  the  sutures  are  to  be  tolerable  tightly  fixed  to  the 
forehead.  A  firm  compress  bandage  is  to  be  applied  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  Von  Graefe  has  foxmd  this  operation  much  more 
successful  than  that  of  Dieffenbach.* 

In  those  instances  of  ectropium  in  which  extensive  cicatrices  involve 
a  considerable  portion,  or  even  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lid,  as  often 
occurs  in  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  bone,  or  in  cases  of  cancer,  etc, 
of  the  lids,  it  may  be  necessary  completely  to  excise  the  affected  portion, 
and  to  fill  up  the  woxmd  by  transplanting  a  flap  taken  from  the  adjacent 
integumente.  This  operation  of  making  a  new  eyelid  is  termed  blepha- 
roplasty,  and  very  numerous  modifications  of  it  have  been  from  time  to 
time  devised ;  Dieffenbach  and  Fricke  having  been  amongst  the  first  to 
practise  it.  The  fli^  is  sometimes  taken  ib*om  the  temple  and  forehead, 
in  other  cases,  from  the  cheek  or  side  of  the  nose,  according  to  the  size 
and  position  of  the  cicatrix  or  growth  which  is  to  be  excised.  The  flap 
has  even  been  formed  from  the  back  of  the  hand.t  I  shall,  however, 
only  describe  a  few  of  the  more  important  and  most  generally  successful 
modes  of  operating,  which  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  principles  that 
should  guide  us,  but  the  details  of  which  must  be  modified  and  altered 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  special  cases.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  points  which  apply  to  all  these  cases  of  blepharoplasty,  and  at- 
tention to  which  greatly  increases  the  chance  of  a  fi^vourable  result. 
Thus,  the  siise  of  the  flap  should  always  be  larger  than  the  wound  into 
which  it  is  to  be  fitted,  in  order  that  this  may  be  completely  filled  up, 
and  its  edges  and  those  of  the  flap  be  readily  united  without  any  undue 
stretehing ;  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  being  also  allowed  for  a  liUle 
shrinking  or  contraction  of  the  flap.  Care  must  likewise  be  taken  that 
the  surroxmding  skin  is  not  too  much  stretehed  when  the  flap  is 
fastened  in  ite  new  position ;  hence,  if  any  undue  tension  exists,  a  few 
superficial  incisions  should  be  made  in  the  skin  near  the  base  of  the  flap 
so  as  somewhat  to  liberate  it.  The  base  of  the  flap  should  always  be 
made  sufficiently  broad  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  transplanted 
portion,  which  is  otherwise  prone  to  slough.  This  vitality  may,  how- 
ever, be  also  impaired  by  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  skin  from 
which  the  flap  is  taken ;  by  its  being  too  firmly  pressed  against  the  bone 
by  a  very  tight  compress  bandage ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ite  not 
being  kept  in  sufficiently  close  contact.  The  prospect  of  the  success  of 
the  operation  is  always  best,  when  the  integuments  from  which  the  flap 
•  "  A.  f.  O.,"  X,  2,  229.  t  Vide  Wharton  Jones,  loc.  cit.,  p.  638. 
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is  taken  are  quite  healthy,  and  are  free  from  all  oioatricial  or  inflam- 
matory changes. 

In  Fig.  127  is  iUnstrated  the  method  of  excising  a  large  cicatrix  of 
the  upper  lid,  which  has  produced  extensive  ectropium.     The  cicatrix 

Fig.  127. 


After  Stellwag. 

is  to  be  included  within  two  horizontal  incisions,  which  converge 
towards  each  other  at  the  inner  (nasal)  side,  but  diverge  and  descend 
somewhat  at  the  temple.  The  diseased  portion  of  the  lid  is  then  to  be 
carefully  dissected  away  from  the  subjacent  tissue,  so  as  thoroughly  to 
liberate  the  lid,  which  is  then  to  be  drawn  into  its  normal  position. 
The  extent  and  shape  of  the  wound  which  is  thus  made,  are  to  be 

Fig.  128. 


After  Stellwag. 
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estimated  with  as  much  aocnracy  as  possible,  and  a  corresponding  flap 
{A^  Fig.  127)  is  then  to  be  dissected  from  the  skin  of  the  temple.  For 
reasons  stated  above,  the  size  of  this  flap  should,  however,  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  wonnd  into  which  it  is  to  be  fitted.  When  the  flap  has 
been  carefolly  dissected  off^  so  that  only  its  base  remains  standing,  it  is 
to  be  twisted  somewhat  upon  itself,  fitted  into  the  wound,  and  carefoUj 
fiistened  there  bj  nnmerons  fine  sntnres ;  the  incisions  in  the  temple 
being  closed  in  the  same  way. 

In  Fig.  128  is  shown  the  method  of  fiistening  a  flap  which  has  he^ 
dissected  oat  fix)m  the  temple  into  a  woond  in  the  lower  eyeHd. 

Dieffenbach  made  three  incisions,  which  formed  an  equilateral 
triangle,  and  included  the  cicatrix;  the  one  incision  being  carried 
parallel  to,  and  somewhat  below,  the  margin  of  the  lower  lid.  Fig.  129. 
He  then  excised  the  portion  included  within  the  triangle,  and  next 
dissected  an  oblong  flap  of  skin  (Fig.  129  A)  from  the  parts  immo- 

Fig.  129. 


A 

After  Stellwag. 

diately  adjacent  to  the  wound,  and  shifted  it  laterally  into  the  latter, 
retaining  it  in  its  position  by  sutures  (Fig.  130). 

If  the  margin  of  the  lid  is  implicated  in  the  disease,  it  must  also  be 
included  in  the  part  which  is  excised  ;  and  the  upper,  horizontal  in- 
cision of  the  new  flap  should  then  be  made  somewhat  longer,  so  that 
this  portion  of  the  flap  may  form  the  edge  of  the  lid. 
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Knapp  has  described*  an  ingenious  modification  of  blepbaroplasty, 
performed  by  him  in  a  case  in  which  a  cancerous  tumour  occupied  the 

Fig.  130. 


After  Stellwag. 

inner  two- thirds  of  the  lower  lid  (including  its  edge),  extending  some- 
what beyond  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  involving  the  skin  of  the 
nose  to  an  extent  of  ^m  2'"  to  3'" .  As  the  flap  is  apt  to  contract 
when  it  is  made  with  its  base  downwards,  and  may  thus  give  rise  to 
ectropium,  Dr.  Knapp,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Fritz  Pagenstecher, 
operated  in  the  following  manner : — He  included  the  tumour  between 
straight  incisions  (which  were  carried  well  into  the  healthy  tissue). 
Afler  the  morbid  growth  had  been  thoroughly  removed,  he  prolonged 
the  internal  horizontal  incisions  towards  the  nose,  and  thus  prepared  a 
square,  horizontal  flap  at  this  point.  He  then  made  (in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  palpebral  aperture)  an  incision  from  the  outer  canthus 
slightly  upwards  into  the  skin  of  the  temple  ;  and  next  a  second  in- 
cision, which  was  at  first  a  straight  prolongation  of  the  lower  edge  of 
the  wound,  but  was  then  somewhat  arched  downwards  on  to  the  cheek, 
the  concavity  looking  downwards.  The  long  flap  thus  formed,  and 
which  increased  considerably  in  width  towards  its  base,  was  then  dis- 
sected off  from  the  subjacent  tissue,  drawn  forwards,  and  its  inner 
angle  united  by  twisted  sutures  to  the  vertical  edge  of  the  nasal  flap. 
Both  flaps,  though  rather  tightly  stretched,  entirely  covered  the  wound, 
•  «  A.  f.  O.,"  xiii,  1, 183. 
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and  formed  a  yerj  saccessfal  artdficial  lid.  The  external  fonrth  of  the 
latter,  which  had  remained  standing,  now  formed  the  most  internal 
portion.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then  carefully  united  by  very 
numerous  sutures,  and  a  compress  bandage  applied  for  48  hours. 
Perfect  union  resulted,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  14  days  after- 
wards, completely  cured.  The  palpebral  aperture  was  slightly  (about 
2'")  diminished  in  length,  but  could  be  easily  and  perfectly  opened  and 
closed  by  the  action  of  the  upper  lid.  The  lower  lid  was  closely  applied 
to  the  globe,  and  Knapp  states  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
cases  of  blepharoplasiy  with  which  he  has  met.  In  cases  in  whidi  we 
unite  the  opposite  edges  of  two  flaps,  care  must  always  be  takei^  to 
allow  a  sufficient  amount  of  skin,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  certain  d^ree  of 
contraction  and  gaping  of  the  edges  of  the  flaps,  in  case  that  they 
should  not  unite  by  first  intention,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  occur. 

In  those  cases,  in  which  cicatrices  or  cancerous  growths  implicate 
the  inner  or  outer  canthus,  and  to  a  small  extent  the  opposite  edges  of 
the  two  lids,  the  flap  which  is  to  cover  the  wound  may  be  taken  from 
the  skin  of  the  nose  or  the  temple,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
disease.  In  such  instances,  the  following  operation,  devised  by  Hasner, 
will  be  found  useful : — If  the  morbid  growth  be  situated  at  the  outer 
canthus,  and  implicates  to  a  certain  extent  the  edges  of  the  upper  and 
lower  lid,  the  tumour  is  to  be  included  above  and  below  between 
elliptical  incisions,  which  should  be  laid  well  in  the  healthy  integum^it. 
The  line  of  junction  of  these  two  incisions  should  then  be  slighily 
prolonged  outwards,  and  a  sufficiently  large  flap  be  excised  from  the 
temple.  The  upper  extremity  of  this  flap  is  to  be  bifurcated,  so  as 
to  fit  easily  into  the  wound  made  in  the  edges  of  the  Hd  at  the  out^ 
canthus.  If  the  disease  is  situated  at  the  inner  canthus,  the  flap  should 
be  taken  frK>m  the  side  of  the  nose. 

If  the  cicatricial  adhesions  are  narrow  and  not  very  firm,  it  may 
suffice  to  divide  them  subcutaneously,  and  thus  to  liberate  the  lid,  and 
allow  it  to  assume  it€  normal  position. 

Skin-grafting  has  lately  been  much  advocated  as  a  substitute  for 
the  various  blepharoplastic  operations  in  cases  of  ectropium,  injury  of 
the  eyelids  fix)m  bums,  etc.  Some  operators  follow  Reverdin's  original 
method  of  inserting  a  few  small  isolated  portions  of  skin  on  the  granu- 
lating sur&ce,  to  act  as  centres  of  new  dermic  cell-formation.  De 
Wecker,*  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  employment  of  skin- 
grafting  in  diseases  of  the  eyelids,  however,  recommends  that  the 
whole  granulating  wound  should  be  covered  with  small  pieces  of  skin 
measuring  6  or  8  millimetres,  just  like  mosaic  work.  Transparent 
isinglass  plaster,  or  gummed  gold-beater  skin,  is  to  be  placed  over  it, 

•  "  Annales  d'OcuIistique,"  Juillet-AoAt,  1872,  p.  64 ;  Tide  also  "  Keler^  Stm- 
tistique  de  U  Clinique  Ophthahnologique,"  du  Dr.  De  Weoker.     1873. 
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8o  thAt  the  condition  of  the  little  portion  of  fikin  may  be  watched, 
this  being  coveted  by  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  and  a  bandage,  as  it  is 
of  much  importance  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  port.  If  it  is 
foond  that  some  of  the  pieces  have  not  taken,  fresh  ones  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  them.  De  Wecker  considers  skin-grafting  especially  indi- 
cated in  the  following  cases : — 

1.  It  should  always  be  employed  in  bums  of  the  eyelids  or  neigh- 
bouring partS)  which  gire  rise  to  suppurating  wounds,  the  faulty 
cicatrisation  of  which  threatens  deformity  or  displacement  (erersion) 
of  the  eyelids. 

2.  In  partial  or  complete  ectropium,  due  to  neighbouring  cicatrices 
(from  bums,  caries,  etc.).*  In  such  cases  the  lid  is  to  be  so  thoroughly 
freed  by  dissection  from  its  cicatricial  adhesions  that  it  can  be  with 
ease  drawn  into  its  normal  position.  In  order  to  maintain  it  there, 
two  opposite  points  of  the  margins  of  the  lids  are  to  be  pared,  and 
united  by  sutures.  This  causes  the  wonnd  to  keep  open  and  level, 
uid  after  good  fleshy  granulations  have  sprung  up  (i.e.,  after  6  or  8 
days)  they  are  to  be  completely  covered  by  a  mosaic  of  little  portions 
of  skin. 

3.  Skin-grafting  may  advantageously  replace  many  of  the  methods 
of  blepharoplasty  in  cases  of  destruction  of  the  eyelids.  In  a  case  of 
complete  destruction  of  the  eyelids,  De  Wecker  freshens  the  parts  next 
to  the  edge  of  the  orbit ;  he  then  dissects  ofi*  a  strip  of  skin  (from  1^ 
to  2  centimetres  in  width)  on  the  forehead  and  cheek  by  curved  in- 
cisions, which  meet  near  the  temple.  These  strips  should  be  suffi- 
oiently  freely  dissected  ofi*  to  permit  of  their  sliding  easily  into  the  proper 
pomtion,  and  of  a  very  exact  coaptation  of  their  freshened  borders.  They 
are  to  be  &stened  by  a  series  of  deep  and  superficial  sutures,  which  are 
to  be  kept  in  for  3—4  days. 

4.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  eyelids  have  suffered,  either  through 
accident  or  operation,  a  considerable  loss  of  substance,  leaving  a  sup- 
pnrating  surface,  as  for  instance  after  removal  of  cancerous  growths. 

16.— INJURIES,  WOUNDS,  ETC.,  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

Bcchymosis  of  the  eyelids  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  being  chiefly  the 
consequence  of  a  severe  blow  or  fall  upon  the  eye,  and  is  hence  oflen 
met  with  in  pugilistic  encounters.  It  is  due  to  a  sanguineous  effusion 
into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  which  gives  rise  to  a  dark,  livid 
discolouration,  commonly  termed  "  black-eye."  As  a  rule,  it  occurs 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  accident ;  it  may,  however,  come  on  at 
once,  the  discolouration  extending  from  the  eyelids  to  the  neighbour- 

•  Vide  also  caaes  hj  Mr.  Lawson,  "  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,"  1871,  p.  49. 
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ing  parts.  These  facts  distmgoish  this  form  of  ecchjmosis  from  tliat 
which  is  due  to  a  connter-fractnre  of  the  orbit,  for  then  the  reverse 
obtains,  the  discolouration  shows  itself  after  a  much  longer  interval,  and 
gradually  extends  to  the  eyelids.  Together  with  the  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  lids,  there  is  often  much  serous  infillTation 
and  swelling  of  the  latter  and  of  the  surrounding  parts,  the  lids  being 
perhaps  so  swollen  that  the  eye  is  firmly  closed.  The  discolouration  is 
at  first  dark  and  livid,  but  gradually  xmdergoes  various  changes  of  tint, 
turning  bluish-red,  green,  yellow,  etc.  A  black  eye  generally  disappean 
in  two  or  three  weeks'  time,  but  the  absorption  of  blood  may  be  accele- 
rated by  various  local  remedies.  Directly  after  the  injury,  compresses 
of  lint  dipped  in  ice-cold  water  should  be  applied,  and  very  frequently 
changed,  being  retained  in  position  by  a  firm  bandage.  This  application 
of  a  cold  compress  tends  greatly  to  limit  the  effusion  of  blood.  The 
absorption  of  the  latter  is  subsequently  much  hastened  by  the  con- 
tinuous application  of  a  firm  bandage,  together  with  whidi  an 
evaporating  lotion  should  be  employed.  Of  the  two,  the  bandage  will, 
however,  be  found  to  render  the  greater  service  in  accelerating  the 
absorption.  The  tincture  of  arnica  has  long  enjoyed  a  great  and 
special  reputation  for  curing  black  eyes.  It  should  be  employed  as  a 
lotion  (Tr.  Amicaa.  Mont.  5ij.  ad.  Aq.  Dist.,  or  Mist.  Camphor  Jiv).  A 
compress  of  lint  is  to  be  soaked  in  this,  and  applied  to  the  lids  by  a 
firm  bandage.  The  following  formula,  recommended  by  ^r.  Lawson,  is 
also  a  very  good  one : — 9>  Tr»  Amic.  Mont.  5iv ;  I^q.  Ammon.  Acet.  Jj ; 
Sp.  Rosism.  5^^  9  Mist.  Camph.  ad.  Jviii.  M.  f.  lotio.  A  poultice  of 
black  bryony-root  is  likewise  much  in  vogue  amongst  the  public.  The 
BwoUen  parts  should  never  be  pricked  or  punctured,  as  this  tends  to 
produce  suppuration  and  erysipelas. 

Wounds  of  the  eyelids  vary  in  danger  according  to  their  situation 
and  extent,  and  according  to  the  fact  whether  they  are  simply  incised, 
or  are  punctured,  and  accompanied  perhaps  by  considerable  bruising 
and  contusion  of  the  parts.  If  the  incision  is  superficial  and  horizontal, 
and  has  only  divided  the  skin  and  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis, 
it  will  soon  heal  by  first  intention,  if  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought 
together  by  sutures  and  strips  of  plaster,  and  Uttle,  if  any,  mark  will 
be  left  behind.  But  when  the  wound  is  extensive  and  has  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  upper  lid,  implicating  perhaps  the  cartilage,  and 
dividing  the  fibres  of  the  levator  palpebrsB,  its  consequences  are  much 
more  serious.  For  not  only  may  it  produce  a  considerable  degree  of 
ptosis,  but,  on  account  of  the  suppuration  which  may  supervene,  con- 
traction and  shrinking  of  the  integuments  may  ensue,  and  give  rise  to 
a  severe  and  obstinate  ectropium.  If  the  cut  is  vertical,  it  may  divide 
the  tarsal  edge  of  the  lid,  splitting  it  up  and  laying  it  open  to  a  more  or 
less  considerable  extent,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  unsightly  gap  or  oolo- 
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boma.  If  the  rent  is  sitaated  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eje,  it  may 
divide  the  canalionlns,  and  tear  it  away  from  the  punctnm  lacrymale. 
In  a  small  pnnctnred  wound,  the  danger  is  bat  slight,  if  it  is  confined  to 
the  ejeiid  and  has  not  extended  into  the  orbit  or  injured  the  eyeball, 
otherwise,  it  may  produce  more  or  less  severe  orbital  cellulitis ;  or,  if  the 
globe  has  been  injured,  serious  consequences  may  arise,  and  the  eye  be 
perhaps  completely  lost.  If  the  wound  or  tear  in  the  eyelid  has  been 
accompanied  by  severe  contusion  of  the  parts,  there  is  always  much 
danger  of  suppuration  or  even  of  sloughing  setting  in.  Wounds  of  the 
eyelids  implicating  the  infra-orbital  nerve  have  been  noticed  to  produce 
amaurosis,  which  was  termed  sympathetic.  The  cases  of  this  kind 
which  have  been  narrated,  occurred,  however,  before  the  discovery  of 
the  ophthalmoscope,  and  hence  the  true  condition  of  the  fundus  oculi 
was  not  known. 

Wounds  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  should  be  brought  accurately 
together  with  fine  sutures  and  strips  of  plaster,  the  part  being  kept  cool 
and  at  rest  by  the  application  of  a  moist  compress  and  a  bandage. 
Even  where  the  wound  extends  deeply  into  the  tissue  of  the  eyelid,  and 
is  accompanied  by  much  bruising,  it  is  better  to  unite  its  edges  by 
sutures  than  to  leave  it  to  heal  by  granulation,  as  this  will  produce  a 
more  or  less  considerable  loss  of  substance,  contraction  of  the  integu- 
ments, and  very  probably  ectropium.  If  the  tarsal  edge  has  been 
divided  by  a  vertical  cut,  the  edges  of  the  gap  should  be  very  carefully 
brought  together,  and  maintained  in  accurate  apposition  by  the  insertion 
of  one  or  more  twisted  sutures.  One  suture  should  always  be  applied 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  lid,  so  that  the  margin  of  the 
latter  may  become  closely  and  accurately  united.  The  edges  of  the 
gap  may,  if  necessary,  be  pared ;  the  needle  should  be  a  very  fine  one, 
and  should  be  inserted  through  the  cartilage.  If  the  canaliculus  has 
been  divided,  its  opening  should  be  searched  for,  and  a  director  (Fig.  103, 
p.  685)  should  be  inserted,  and  the  canaliculus  be  slit  open  into  the  sac, 
with  a  cataract  knife. 

The  eyelids  are  often  also  injured  by  bums  or  scalds  from  hot  seeth- 
ing fluid,  the  flame  of  a  candle,  etc.,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or 
the  action  of  strong  caustic  fluids.  If  the  edges  of  the  lids  are  severely 
injured,  these  may  become  adherent,  and  a  more  or  less  extensive 
anchyloblepharon  be  produced,  or  symblepharon  may  ensue,  if  the  con- 
junctiva has  been  implicated  in  the  injury.  Moreover,  a  very  severe 
and  obstinate  form  of  ectropium  often  follows  bums  of  the  lids,  on 
account  of  the  shrinking  and  contraction  of  the  skin  which  accompany 
and  supervene  upon  the  cicatrization.  This  is  especially  observed  in 
the  lower  lid.  If  the  injury  is  so  extensive  that  little  is  left  of  the  eye- 
lids except  the  cartilage  and  the  conjxmctiva,  the  ectropium  and 
consequent  lagophthalmos  are  so  great,  that  severe  inflammation  of  the 
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oomea  and  other  straotares  of  the  eje  snpenrenes,  and  the  latter  is 
g^erallj  soon  destroyed. 

In  slight  oases  of  scalds  or  bnms  of  the  eyelids  in  which  the  ontia 
is  not  destroyed,  cold  water  dressing  should  be  applied  and  constantly 
renewed  for  the  first  24  or  36  honrs.  If  a  blister  forms,  this  should  be 
pricked  and  the  serum  allowed  to  escape,  the  water  dressing  being  then 
re-applied.  If  the  injury  has  been  so  severe  that  the  skin  is  destroyed, 
simple  cerate  dressing  should  be  applied  and  great  care  be  taken  ihat 
the  lid  is  kept  upon  the  stretch  during  the  period  of  cicatrization,  in 
order  that  new  skin  maybe  formed,  and  eotropium  be  thus  avoided.  A 
bandage  should,  therefore,  be  so  applied  as  to  keep  the  lid  upon  ^e 
stretch,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  his  eyes  untO 
complete  cicatrization  has  taken  place. 

The  eyelids  ofken  become  greatly  inflamed  and  swollen  firom  the 
stings  of  insects,  such  as  bees,  gnats,  etc.  The  sting  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  cold  water  dressing,  or  evaporating  lotions  be 
prescribed. 

Amongst  the  congenital  malformations  of  the  eye,  we  sometimes 
meet  with  epicanthus  and  coloboma  of  the  eyelid. 

Epicanthus  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  crescentic  fold  of  skin, 
which  passes  from  the  nose  to  the  eyebrow,  and  overlaps  and  hides,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  inner  canthus.  If  it  is  considerably  developed 
it  is  very  unsightly,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  cure  it  by  operative 
interference.  But  we  should  wait  with  an  operation  until  the  child  gets 
older,  for  it  is  often  found  that  the  deformity  gradually  disappears  as  the 
bones  of  the  nose  become  more  developed,  and  the  latter  more  pro- 
minent. If  this  should  not,  however,  occur,  an  elliptical  fold  of  skin 
(the  size  of  which  must  vary  with  the  amount  of  effect  which  we  desire 
to  produce)  is  to  be  excised  fix)m  the  upper  portion  of  the  nose.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  should  be  somewhat  dissected  up,  so  that  they  may 
be  the  more  readily  approximated,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound  dosed 
with  sutures. 

Coloboma  or  fissure  of  the  eyelid  is  a  congenital  deformity,  which 
is  but  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  cleft  palate, 
hare-lip,  coloboma  of  the  iris  and  choroid,  dermoid  tumour  on  the 
cornea,  and  other  arrests  of  development.  The  fissure  may  be  confined 
to  one  eyelid,  or  be  present  in  both ;  or  again,  a  double  cleft  may  exist, 
the  two  fissures  being,  perhaps,  close  to  each  other,  and  connected  by 
a  small  intervening  bridge.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  upper 
lid.  Manz*  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  there  was  coloboma  of  both 
upper  lids,  with  cutaneous  fraena  arising  from  the  cornea,  and  running 
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through  the  fissnre  into  the  skin  of  the  forehead.  To  core  this  condi- 
tion, the  edges  of  the  coloboma  shonld  be  pared,  and  then  accnratelj 
brought  together  bj  fine  twisted  sutures,  which  should  pass  through 
the  cartilage,  the  one  suture  being  quite  closelj  applied  to  the  free 
edge  of  the  lid,  so  that  the  lips  of  the  clefb  may  here  be  very  evenly 
and  accurately  united. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  I. 
Figs.  1  and  2. 

The  Normal  Fundus  OcuU  (rdde  p.  389). 

In  Fig.  1  (which  is  taken  from  a  person  with  black  hair  and  a  daik 
brown  iris)  the  optic  nerve  entrance  appears  circular,  and  of  a  yellowish 
white  tint.  The  blood-vessels  emerge  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  centre 
of  the  disc,  which  is  here  of  a  deeper  white.  The  paler  vessels  are  the^ 
retinal  arteries,  the  darker  ones  the  veins.  They  pass  over  the  disc  to 
the  retina,  where  they  course  and  divide  in  different  directions,  chiefly 
upwards,  downwards,  and  towards  the  left.  At  some  little  distance  to 
the  right  of,  and  slightly  below,  the  disc,  is  noticed  a  large  dark-red 
spot,  with  a  small  white  dot  in  the  centre.  This  is  the  macula  lutea,  or 
yellow  spot,  with  its  foramen  centrale.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
vessels  course  round  the  yellow  spot,  leaving  it  free.  The  fine  grey  film 
in  the  region  of  the  disc  and  the  yellow  spot  is  due  to  the  reflex  yielded 
by  the  retina ;  it  is  only  observable  in  dark  eyes,  and  is  consequenUj 
altogether  absent  in  Fig.  2.  The  fundus  of  the  eye  is  of  a  rich  dark- 
red  tint,  and  only  the  retinal  vessels  are  apparent,  those  of  the  choroid 
being  hidden  by  the  density  of  the  pigment  in  the  epithelial  layer  and 
stroma  of  the  choroid. 

In  Fig.  2  (taken  from  the  eye  of  a  person  with  very  light  hair  and 
a  blue  iris)  the  appearances  are  quite  different.  The  disc  is  of  a  more 
rosy  tint,  the  retinal  vessels,  although  very  distinct,  are  less  markedly 
so  than  on  the  darker  background  of  Fig.  1.  The  region  of  the  yellow 
spot  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  the  foramen  centrale  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  little  light  circle.  But  the  greatest  difference  is  noticed  in 
the  pale,  brilliantly  red  colour  of  the  fundus,  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  the  finest  branches  of  the  choroidal  vessels  can  be  traced.  The* 
ciliary  arteries  enter  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot,  uid,  running 
towards  the  periphery,  ramify  in  various  directions,  and  partly  pass 
over  directly  into  the  larger  branches  of  the  vasa  vorticosa,  situated  at 
the  equator  of  the  eye. 
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PLATE  m. 

Pig.  5. 
RetinUis  Pigtneniosa  (p.  388). 

Nomeroiis  large,  irregular,  black  figures  are  observed  scattered 
abont  the  fondns,  being  arranged  at  some  points  along  the  retinal 
▼essels,  which  are  extremely  attenuated,  and  here  and  there  qnite  nn- 
apparent.  At  other  sitnations,  the  black  patches  show  irregular  pit>- 
longations,  the  extremities  of  which  toach  those  of  other  spots.  Hence 
they  assume  a  certain  similariiy  to  bone  corpuscles.  The  optic  nenre 
is  white  and  atrophied,  and  the  retinal  arteries  are  excessively  small 
and  attenuated. 


Fig.  6. 

UetinUis  AlbimUnurica  (p.  374). 

This  illustration  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  ophthalmoscopic 
appearances  presented  by  the  retinitis  met  with  in  Bright's  disease.  At 
the  disc,  and  in  its  vicinity,  is  observed  a  delicate  grey  opadiy,  which  is 
caused  by  a  serous  infiltration  and  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  retina.  Beyond  this,  lies  the  white  glistening  mound,  which  is 
due  to  sclerosis  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
connective  tissue  elements.  The  extreme  margin  of  this  white  mound 
is  broken  up  into  small,  irregular  patches,  which  assume,  in  the  region 
of  the  yellow  spot  (to  the  left  of  the  disc),  a  peculiar  stellate  arrange- 
ment, looking  as  if  they  had  been  splashed  in  with  a  brush.  The  retinal 
arteries  are  much  diminished,  both  in'  calibre  and  number.  The 
veins  are  dilated  and  tortuous,  and  the  vessel  running  upwards  is 
interrupted  in  its  course  by  the  infiltration,  and,  at.  the  point  of  inter- 
ruption, are  noticed  well-marked  blood  extravasations.  These,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  other  hsBmorrhages,  show  by  their  irregular  outline  and 
striated,  feathery  appearance,  that  they  lie  in  the  optic  nerve  layer  of 
the  retina. 
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PLATE  IV. 

Fig.  7. 

HoBmorrhagie  Effusions  into  the  Betina,  Beiinitis  ApoplecHoa  (p.  386). 

In  Fig.  7,  nnmeroas  blood  effoaions  of  varyiiig  size  and  shape  are 
noticed  in  the  retina,  being  sitnated  in  different  layers  of  the  latter. 
Bnt  even  between  the  larger  patches  the  retina  is  not  free,  for  mmate 
hsamorrhagic  spots  are  strewn  abont  in  all  directions.  The  retinal 
arteries  are  here  and  there  filled  with  blood  coagnla,  bnt  at  other  points 
they  are  quite  bloodless,  and  changed  into  narrow  white  bands.  In  a 
few  branches,  the  circulation  is,  however,  unimpeded. 


Fig.  8. 

Embolism  of  the  Cental  Artery  of  the  BeHna  (p.  403). 

Here  we  notice,  in  the  region  of  the  jellow  spot,  a  well*marked 
greyish- white  opacity,  which  is  due  to  a  serous  infiltration  of  the 
retina.  In  its  centre,  is  a  conspicuous  cherry-coloured  spot  which  is 
not  caused  by  a  blood  effusion,  as  might  be  supposed  at  the  first  glance, 
but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  retina  is  transparent  at  this  point,  and 
thus  permits  the  choroid  to  shine  through,  which  assumes  a  redder 
tinge  in  consequence  of  the  contrast  with  the  greyish-white  opacity. 
The  vessels  running  towards  the  yellow  spot  are  particularly  conspicu- 
ous on  account  of  the  blood  coagula  which  they  contain  and  of  the 
white  opacity.  The  outline  of  the  disc  is  slightly  undefined  and 
encircled  by  a  fidnt  opacity.  The  retinal  veins  show  a  distinct  retar- 
dation in  the  circulation,  and  contain  here  and  there  blood  coagnla. 
The  arteries  are  greatly  diminished  in  sise,  and  become  quite  indistinct 
hi  certain  points  of  their  course. 
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PLATE   V. 

Fig.  9. 

CyMiicereua  in  Uie  VUreoms  Humour  (p.  362). 

This  figure  illustrates  the  appearance  presented  bj  a  oystioercas 
in  the  yitreoos  hnmoor.  The  entozoon  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
well-defined,  bloish-grej  vesicle,  which  is  so  transparent,  that  in  the 
central  portion  the  red  tint  from  the  choroid  can  be  distinctly  seen  to 
shine  throngh.  The  neck  is  more  opaque  in  tint  than  the  rest  of  the 
entozoon,  and  is  studded  with  small  white  dots  (chalky  particles).  At 
the  head,  two  suckers  can  be  recognised,  ilie  other  two  being  placed 
posteriorly.  The  buccal  extremity  is  directed  upwards.  The  small, 
circular,  gpney  spots  which  partly  encircle  the  vesicle,  are  caused,  accord- 
ing to  Liebreich,  by  a  peculiar  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour  doe  to 
the  suction  of  the  entozoon,  and  are  quite  characteristio  of  the  presence 
of  a  cysticerous. 


Pig.  10. 

Detachment  of  the  BeHna  (p.  893). 

Fig.  10  represents  a  case  of  old  standing  and  extensive  detachment 
of  the  retina.  The  lower  half  of  the  retina  (which  shows  a  tolerablj 
sharply-defined  edge  towards  the  left)  bulges  forwards  into  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  is  thrown  into  well-marked  folds,  and  on  this  acoount, 
as  well  as  of  the  colour  of  the  subjacent  fluid,  it  shows  a  peculiar 
greenish-grey  tint.  The  retinal  vessels  are  undulating  and  tortuous, 
riding  on  the  folds  of  the  retina,  and  they  assume  a  darker  tint  in 
consequence  of  the  grey  background. 
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PLATE    VI. 

Figs.  11  and  12. 

Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve  (p.  431). 

Fig.  11  shows  the  appearances  presented  bj  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  in  a  patient  affected  with  loco-motor  ataxy.  The  disc  is  sHghtly 
excavated  and  of  the  pecaliar  blmsh  mottled  tint,  so  freqaently  ob- 
served in  the  atrophy  dependent  upon  spinal  disease.  The  arteries  are 
small  and  attenaated.  Fig.  12  represents  a  case  of  white  atrophy  after 
meningitis.  The  disc  is  very  white,  and  &intly  cnpped.  The  arteries 
are  much  diminished  in  caUbre,  and  some  of  the  veins  (as  some  of  those 
in  Fig.  11)  show  a  well-marked,  white  streak  along  their  margin,  which 
is  due  to  sclerosis  of  the  tunica  adventitia. 

Figs.  13  and  14 

Optie  NeuriHs  (p.  416). 

In  Fig.  13  is  represented  the  swollen  and  enlarged  papilla  oon- 
seqnent  npon  optic  neuritis,  the  opacity  of  the  disc  being  dense  and 
markedly  striated.  The  retinal  veins  are  enlarged  and  tortuous,  the 
arteries  diminished  in  sise,  and,  here  and  there,  hidden  by  the  exuda- 
tion. Fig.  14  shows  the  condition  of  the  same  optic  nerve  two  years 
later,  when  consecutive  atrophy  had  supervened.  The  uniformly  opaque 
tint  of  the  disc,  as  well  as  its  somewhat  undefined  margin,  help  to  dis- 
tinguish it  at  a  glance  from  the  progressive  form  of  atrophy  (Fig.  12). 
Moreover,  although  the  veins  are  lees  dilated  than  in  Fig.  13,  they  yet 
retain  a  certain  degree  of  tortuosity. 

Figs.  15  and  16. 

QlaucomatouB  EzcavcUion  of  the  Optic  Nerve  (p.  436). 

In  these  two  figures  are  observed  different  degrees  of  glaucomatous 
excavation.  Both  present  all  the  characteristic  features  of  this  disease, 
but  in  Fig.  15  they  are  less  marked  than  in  Fig.  16,  in  which  the  cup 
is  much  deeper  and  more  abrupt.  In  each  case,  the  disc  is  surrounded 
by  a  pale  light  girdle,  its  colour  is  much  darker  at  the  periphery  than 
in  the  centre,  and  the  retinal  vessels  are  more  or  less  considerably  bent 
or  interrupted  at  the  edge  of  the  papilla. 
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Albuminuria,  a  cause  of  retinitis,  379. 

a  cause  of  amblyopia,  379,  462. 

AUbutty  Dr.,  on  the  state  of  the  optic 

nerve  in  the  insane,  452. 
4Mkau»y  Dr.,  on  electrolysis,  770. 

on  locomotor  ataxy,  46i5. 

AmauroriSy  443. 

simulation  of,  471. 

Ametropia,  663. 
Amhlvopie  affections,  443. 
AmhUfopiay  457. 

*ex  anopsia,  462,  648. 

— ; —  ansDmic,  467. 

from  blood  poisoning,  457. 

•^—  congestive,  459. 

from  paralysis  of  retina,  463. 

potatorum,  459. 

satumina,  461. 

from  tobacco,  460. 

transitory,  457. 

urtemic,  462. 

from  non-use,  462,  648. 

Anagnottakisy  Dr.,  on  distiohiasis,  782. 

AnchyUhlepharony  85. 

AnchylopSy  750. 

Anderson,  Dr.  McCall,  on  eczema  of  lid, 

758. 
Aneurism  of  the  orbit,  732. 


AneuHtm,  by  anastomosis,  in  orbit,  732. 

by  anastomosis,  of  eyeHds,  771. 

of  central  artery  of  retina,  733. 

^it^mor  chamber,  changes  in  the  con- 
tents of,  etc.,  201. 

—  —  cysticerd  in,  203. 

foreign  bodies  in,  202. 

Anthrax  of  the  eyelids,  752. 
Aphakia,  605. 

Aqueous  humour,  cure  of  cataract  by 

repeated  evacuation  of,  304. 
Aquo-capsulitiSy  164. 
Arcue  senilis,  138. 
ArU,  Prof.,  on  cause  of  pterygium,  78. 

on  operation  for  entropium,  780. 

Artificial  eye,  mode  of  insertion,  746. 

leech,  14. 

Asthenopiay  due  to  hypermetropia,  587. 

macular,  671. 

retinal,  687. 

Astigmatismy  689. 

—  acquired,  600. 

compound,  597,  602. 

congenital,  600. 

diagnosis  of,  693,  597. 

irr^ular,  693,  604. 

mixed,  697,  603. 

regular,  693,  600. 

simple,  597, 601. 

ophthalmoscopic  diagnosis  of,  598. 

treatment  of,  by  cylindrical  lenses, 

600. 

Ataxy,  locomotor,  a  cause  of  amaurosis, 
451. 

Atresia  of  the  lachrymal  puncta,  686. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  431. 

of  the  retina,  415. 

Atropiney  action  of,  on  the  accommoda- 
tion, 179. 

on  the  iris,  179. 

anomalous  effects'  of,  100 — note. 

idiosyncrasy  against,  100 — note. 

in  iritis,  70O. 

necessity  of  its  being  ptire,  100— 

note. 

poisoning  by,  178. 

Aut'ophthalmoscope  of   Giraud-Teulon, 
332. 

AxeSy  secondary  of  lenses,  553. 

AxiSy  optic,  567. 

—  of  turning,  619. 
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B. 

Bader,  Mr.,  on  moculation,  66. 

on  syndectomy,  64 — note. 

Bandoffet,  different  forms  of,  12. 

— ^  compress  bandage  in  oomeitis,  110. 

Von  Graefe's,  14. 

—  Liebreich'sy  12. 

BatedowUf  Morbus,  710. 

Beale'Sf  Dr.,  ophthklmosoope,  328. 

Becker^  Dr.,  on  accommooation  of  tiie 

eye,  664 — note. 

on  retinitis  leucflemica,  381. 

BtU^  Dr.  Joseph,  on  aneurism  of  orbil, 

732. 
Belladonna  ointment,  22. 
Benedikty  Dr.,  on  electricity,  638. 

on  optic  neimtis,  424. 

Bergmcmny  Dr.,  on  retinitis  albuminurica, 

377. 
Berlin,  Dr.,  on    diphtheritic   oonjuno- 

tiritis,  45. 
on   extirpation   of  htchirmal  sac, 

700. 

on  foreign  bodies  in  yita'eous,  360. 

Binocular  ophthalmoscopes,  329. 

fision,  mode  of   examination    o^ 

647. 

in  strabismus,  647. 

Black  eye,  801. 
BlenorrhaMty  23. 

■ of  lachrymal  sac,  691. 

BlepharUie  marginalis,  756. 
BlepharopMmoeiSf  64,  785. 
BlepharopUuty,  796. 
BUpharoepasm^  774. 
Blood  effiised  into  anterior  chamber,  201. 

•^— choroid,  510. 

— ^  —  conjunctiva,  93. 

eyelids,  801. 

orbit,  736. 

retina,  370,  386. 

yitreous  humour,  353. 

B6hm,  Dr.,  on  nystagmus,  641. 
Bone,  formation  of,  in  choroid,  506. 
Bonnet,  capsule  of,  658. 
BortlWSf  Dr.,  operation  for  staphyloma, 

154. 
Bowman,  Mr.,  on  aneurism  of  the  orbit, 

734. 

on  astigmatism,  698. 

on  conical  cornea,  143. 

on  treatment  of  capsuhur  opacities 

by  two-needle  operation,  Si06. 

on  excision  of  pupil,  211. 

on  herpes  zoster,  764. 

on  diametric  iridectomy,  211. 

— —  on  treatment  of  obstructed  ducts, 

684. 
on  treatment  of  detached  retina, 

400. 
on    scoop   extraction   of  cataract, 

281. 
on  suction  syringe  for  cataract,  802. 


Bowman,  Mr.,  on  strabismus,  644. 
on  estimating  the  degree  of  toiaion 

of  the  eye,  3. 
Brachymetropia,  562. 
Bnpkthalmoe,  145. 
Buys,  Dr.,  on  use  of  acetate  of  lead  in 

granular  ophthalmia,  62. 


c. 

Calabar  bean,  action  of,  on  iris,  179. 

ciliary  muscle,  607. 

Calculns  lachrymal,  701. 

Meibomian,  765. 

Calomel,  insufflation  of,  71. 
CanalicuU,  division  of,  685. 
—  obstructions  in,  686. 
Cancer  of  choroid,  504. 

of  conjunctiva,  90. 

epithelial,  of  eyelids,  768. 

of  orbit,  725. 

CanthoplaHy,  785. 

Canion,  Mr.,  on  arcus  senilis,  138. 

Capsule  of  Bonnet,  658. 

of  Tenon,  658. 

Capsular  cataract,  250,  306. 

—  anterior,  251. 

posterior,  247. 

Carhuncle  of  the  ^elids,  762. 
Carcinoma  of  choroid,  504. 

melanotic  of  choroid,  606. 

Cardinal  points  in  diagrammatie  eye, 

558. 
Caries  of  the  orbit,  708. 
Carter,  Brudenell,  Mr.,  on  ii^jimea  of 

orbit,  742. 

on  compound  object  lens,  836. 

on  instrument  for  examining  field 

of  vision,  9. 
on  demonstrating  ophthalmoeoope^ 

227. 
Cartilaginous  tumours  of  orbit,  721. 
Cataract,  etiology  of^  237. 

diagnosis  o^^  240. 

■         symptoms  of,  240. 

anterior  capsular,  261. 

black,  246. 

capsular,  250. 

congenital,  241. 

cortical,  243. 

diabetic,  237. 

lamellar  or  zonular,  241. 

Morgagnian,  248. 

nuclear  or  hard  senile,  246. 

posterior  capsular  (poJar),  247. 

pyramidal,  252. 

secondary,  304. 

siliculose  or  chalky,  246. 

spindle,  246. 

traumatic,  240. 

treatment  of,  by  division  or  wAn* 

tion,  294. 
by  flap  extrection,  268. 
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CtUaract,  treatment  of^  by  flap  extrac- 
tion, with  iridectomT,  274. 

by  Von  Ghraefe  s  extraction, 

282. 

by  Lebmn's  method,  291. 

by  Liebreich's,  291. 

by  linear  extraction,  277. 

by  repeated  paracenteaiB  cor- 

neae,  304. 

by  reolination    or  couching, 

294. 

by  scoop  extraction,  281 

by  suction,  801. 

by  remoral    of  lens   in   its 

capsule,  275. 

for  lamellar,  298. 

by  Taylor's  method,  291. 

for  traumatic,  800. 

by  Weber's  operation,  279. 

secondary,  operations  for,  804. 

Catarrhal  ophthalmia,  17. 

Cat's-eyCf  amaurotic,  409. 
Catoptric  test,  240. 

Camstictf  on  the  use  of,  in  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, 83. 

Cautiic,  mitigated,  on  use  of,  34. 

Cavernous  tumour  of  orbit,  781. 

CelUdUis  of  the  orbit,  708. 

Charpie,  18 — note. 

Chalaiiony  763. 

ChemofiSf  19. 

Chlorine  water,  use  of,  65,  64. 

Cholegterine  in  yitreous  humour,  858. 

in  optic  nerre,  439. 

Choroid,  diseases  of,  474. 

caremcus  sarcoma  of,  506. 

■   carcinoma  of,  604. 

— ^—  colloid  disease  of,  495. 

coloboma  of,  506. 

detachment  of,  511. 

—  formation  of  bone  in,  606. 
•^—  hemorrhage  from,  510. 

—  hyperemia  of,  474. 
■       myoma  of,  506. 

rupture  of,  508. 

— —  sarcoma  of,  499. 

—  tubercles  of,  496. 
— ^  tumours  of,  499. 
Choroiditie,  areolar,  477. 
in  relapnng  ferer,  491. 

disseminated  or  exudatrrei  476. 

—  serous,  474. 

—  syphilitic,  477. 

suppuratire,  489. 

Chromhifdrotis,  761. 

CiUary  body,  inflammation  of,  227. 
muscle,  affections  of,  606. 
atonr  of,  609. 
iysis  of,  606. 

spasm  of,  609. 

nerves,  division  of,  in  sympathetic 

ophthalmia,  225. 

neunlgia,  20. 

Ciliary  region,  iiguries  of,  229. 


■        —  atonr  < 
—  .^—  paralyi 


Ciliary  region,  sarcoma  of,  604. 
Circlet  of  diffUsion,  558. 
Clovet't,  Mr.,  chloroform  apparatus,  276. 
CocctMty  Prof.,  compound  object  lens  of, 

836. 

ophthalmoscope  of,  328. 

on  accommodation,  664 — note. 

on  glaucoma,  534. 

Cohny  Dr.,  on  mica  spectacles,  616. 

on  myopia,  571. 

Cohnhekny  Dr.,  on  tubercles  of  choroid, 

497. 
Colloid  disease  of  choroid,  495. 
CoUyria^  mode  of  applying,  17 — ^DOte. 
Coloboma  of  eyelid,  804. 

of  iris,  188. 

of  choroid,  606. 

Co2offr-blindness,  480,  448,  470. 
Compression,  digital,  in  orbital  aneurism, 

736. 
Conical  cornea,  189. 
—  treatment  of,  by  iridectomy, 

141. 

— iridodesis,  141. 

Von  Graefe'^  141. 

Conjunctiva,  diseases  of  the,  16. 

cysts  of,  90. 

— —  cysticercus  in,  90. 

emphysema  of,  98. 

epithelial  cancer  of,  90. 

hemorrhage  into,  93. 

hyperemia  of,  16. 

inflammation  of,  17. 

injuries  of,  86. 

lithiasis  of,  92. 

medullary  cancer  oi,  91. 

melanotic  cancer  of,  91. 

—  neeri  of,  92.  ^ 
oedema  of,  98. 

—  pemphigus  of,  92. 
p(Hypus  of,  89. 

—  syphilitic  ulcers  of,  91. 
tumours  of,  89. 

Conjunctive^  discharge,  contagiousness  of, 

80. 
Confunctivitis,  catarrhal,  18. 
— —  exanthematous,  74. 

—  diphtheritic,  42. 

gonorrhoBal,  88. 

granular,  47. 

neonatorum,  89. 

phlyctenular,  68. 

purulent,  23. 

Contusions  of  eyelids,  801. 
Convergent  strabismus,  650. 
Corectopia,  189. 
Coredialysis,  199. 
Corelffsis,  196. 

Cornea,  diseases  of,  95. 

abscess  of,  106. 

.^—  conical,  189. 

treatment  of,  by  iridectomy, 

141. 
by  iridodesis,  141. 
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Com^a^  corneal,  taneatment,  Yon  Graefe's, 
141. 

fistula  of,  126. 

— —  herpes  of,  97. 

iDJorica  of,  166. 

neuro-paralytio  affection  of,  109. 

opacities  of,  132. 

pannns  of,  95. 

paracentesis  of,  113, 121. 

perforation  of,  118. 

•^—  staphyloma  of,  146. 

suppuration  of,  after  flap  extrac- 
tion, 270. 

leprous  tubercle  of,  168. 

tumours  of,  168. 

ulcers  of,  114. 

— ^  crescentic  ulcer  of,  116. 

— —  indolent-hjpopyon  ulcer  of,  116, 
122. 

perforating  ulcer  of,  116. 

ulcus  serpens  of,  117. 

tattooing  of,  136. 

transparent  ulcer  of,  116. 

transplantation  of,  138. 

resides  on  the,  102. 

wounds  of,  157. 

ComeiUti  diifbse,  126. 

Tascular  diffuse,  126. 

Don-Tascular  difl\ise,  131. 

fescicular,  102, 

phlyctenular,  97. 

suppuratiye,  104. 

— ^  inflammatory  suppurative,  104. 

non-inflammatory  suppuratiye,  107. 

Couching,  294. 

Couper,  Mr.,  on  astigmatism,  698. 

Critckettt  Mr.,  on  iridodesis,  196. 

operation  of,  on  canaliculus,  687. 

for  strabismus,  666.- 

for  staphyloma,  150. 

on  use  of  seton  in  ulcers  of  the 

cornea,  123. 

on  scoop  extraction,  281. 

OfclUit,  227. 

(^Undrical  lenses,  600. 

use  of,  in  astigmatism,  600. 

OfUndroma  of  eyelid,  767. 

(^H,  tarsal,  763. 

— ^  in  iris,  184. 

in  retina,  416. 

Ciffticercus  in  anterior  chamber,  198. 

under  conjimctiya,  90. 

of  the  orbit,  723. 

in  ritreous  humour,  861. 

Cifttoid  cicatrix  in  glaucoma,  660. 


Daeryo-adenitis^  679. 
DacryocysHtia,  687. 
VacryolUht,  682. 
Daeryop^y  680. 


DcHUmtm,  476. 

Deformity  of  orbit  from  pressure,  737. 

De  Morgam,  Mr.  Campbell,  on  medullaiy 
cancer  of  orbit,  727. 

Depre$9%on  of  cataract,  294. 

Dermoid  tumour,  89. 

DeeeemetUU.lQ^ 

DettmcHon  of  lachrymal  sac,  698. 

Deemarret*  operation  for  pteiygium, 
80. 

Detaekmeni  of  the  retina,  398. 

of  the  choroid,  511. 

Deviation^  primary,  of  yisual  lines,  624. 

secondary,  of  yisual  lines,  624. 

in  paralytic  affections  of  ocu- 
lar muscles,  624. 

in    strabismus    conoomitans, 

644. 

Dieffhtbttek^s  operation  for  eotropium, 
795. 

Dft^tto/ pressure  in  orbital  aneurism,  735. 

D^ktkeritic  conjunctivitis,  42. 

Diplopia,  homonymous,  10. 

i  crossed,  10. 

monocular,  605. 

— ^  operations  for,  669. 

Dislocation  of  the  eye,  743. 

of  the  lens,  810. 

Distichiasit,  776. 

Divergent  strabismus,  668. 

Division  of  cataract,  294. 

Dixon,  Mr.,  on  peculiar  deposits  in  cor- 
nea, 134. 

on  dislocation  of  lens,  312. 

Dondere,  Prof.,  on  ametro]^  668. 

on  astigmatism,  690. 

-: on  bra^ymetropia,  662. 

on  colloid  disease  of  choroid,  406. 

on  emmetropia,  561. 

on  entoptics,  365. 

on  glaucoma,  536. 

on  hypermetropia,  668. 

on  retinitis  pigmentosa,  390. 

on  sderotico-choroiditis  posterior, 

487. 

on  stenopaio  spectacles,  187. 

on  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  214. 

on  vertical  meridian,  618. 

on  visual  line,  559. 

Tyouble  sight,  vide  Diplopia. 

Douche,  eye,  15. 

Duct^  lachrymal,  obstruction  of,  693. 

Bowman's    treatment    of, 

693. 

Critchett's   treatment   ot, 

696. 

Stilling's     treatment     of. 


Warlomont's  treatment  of, 

696. 

Weber's  treatment  of,  694. 

•  nasal,  stricture  of,  693. 
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Eechymotis  of  ooi^imctiYa,  96. 

•  of  eyelidB,  801. 

of  retina,  870,  386. 

Schinococcut  in  orbit,  723. 
Ectopia  lentis,  308. 
Ectropiumy  789. 

nrom  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of 

coDJuDctiTa,  789.  • 

from  cicatrices,  wounds,  etc.,  790. 

from  caries,  790. 

Adams'  operation  for,  793. 

Diefienbach*s  operation  for,  795. 

Ghtiefe's  operation  for,  796. 

Hasner's  operation  for,  800. 

Wharton  «l  ones'  operation  for,  793. 

—  Knapp's  operation  for,  799. 

treatment   of,    by    blepharoplasty 

(transplantation),  796. 

—  treatment  of,  by  slrin  grafting,  800. 

treatment  of,  by  tarsoraphia,  792. 

Sczema  of  the  lids.  756. 

SffUsian,  of  blood,  into  anterior  chamber, 
201. 

.into  choroid,  610. 

into  conjunctiva,  93. 

into  eyelids,  801. 

into  orbit,  736. 

into  retina,  370,  386. 

into  vitreous  humour,  863. 

SgypHoH  ophthalmia,  23. 

EiectncUffy  in  paralysis  of  ocular  mus- 
cles, 638. 

in  exo|^halmic  goitre,  714. 

in  optic  neuritis,  427. 

in  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  467. 

in  herpes  zoster,  756. 

EleciroUfM,  732,  770. 

JSmboUsmf  of  choroidal  vessels,  494. 

— ^  of  retinal  artery,  403. 

Emmetropia,  562. 

Umphysema  of  eyelids,  748. 

Snchondroma  of  orbit,  721. 

Sncfftted  tumours  of  orbit,  723. 

Engorged  papilla,  417. 

IhUoptics,  356. 

Entozoay  vide  Gysticercus  and  Eohino- 
ooocus. 

Eniropiumy  763. 

acute  or  spasmodic,  783. 

chronic,  783. 

senile,  783. 

Arlt's  operation  for,  780. 

—  Author's  operation  for,  788. 
Berlin's,  789. 

Chraefe's,  786. 

Pagenstecher's,  786. 

Snellen's,  787. 

Streatfeild's,  78a 

Enucleation  of  eyeball,  744. 

EpMdroM,  761.  , 

Epicanthus,  804. 

Epileptg  of  the  retina,  401. 


JS^^ora,  683. 
Episcleritis^  69,  230. 
Epithelial  cancer  of  eyelids,  768. 
Erectile  tumours  of  eyelids,  771. 

of  orbit,  731. 

Eruptions,  syphilitic,  of  eyelids,  762. 
Erysipelas  of  eyelids,  751. 
Erythema  of  eyelids,  749. 
EstldndeTy  Dr.,  on  choroiditis  in  relaps- 
ing fever,  492. 
Evacuation  of  aqueous  humour,  113. 
Eversion  of  the  upper  lid,  1. 

of  the  eyelids,  789. 

Exanthematous  ophthalmia,  74. 
Excavation  of  optic  nerve,  434. 

atrophic,  435. 

glaucomatous,  436. 

physiological,  434. 

Excision  of  eyebaJl,  744. 

of  pupil,  212. 

Exophthalmic  eoitre,  710. 
Exostosis  of  orbit,  721. 
Extirpation  of  eyeball,  744. 

of  lachrymal  gland,  682. 

of  lachrymal  sac,  700. 

Extraction  of  cataract  in  capsule,  276. 

by  flap  operation,  258. 

by  Von  G-raefe's  operation, 

282. 

by  Lebrun's  method,  291. 

by  Liebreich's  method,  291. 

by  linear  incision,  277. 

by  scoop  operation,  281. 

by  suction,  801. 

by  Taylor's  method,  291. 

by  Weber's  operation,  279. 

Eye,  diagrammatic  eye  of  Listing,  558. 

douche,  15. 

general  inflammation  of,  489. 

EgebaUy  dislocation  of,  743. 

excision  of,  744. 

Eyelashes f  inversion  of,  776. 

transplantation  of,  780. 

lice  on  the,  761. 

Eyelids,  diseases  of,  748. 

abscess  of,  749. 

aneurism  of,  771. 

anthrax  of,  762. 

—  coloboma  of,  804. 

contusions  of,  802. 

ecchymosis  of,  801. 

empnysema  of,  748. 

encysted  tumours  of,  763. 

—  epithelial  cancer  of,  768. 
—*-  erysipelas  of,  751. 

erythema  of,  749. 

eversion  of,  789. 

horn  of,  767. 

inflammation  of  edges  of,  756. 

inversion  of,  783. 

—  nsBvus  of,  771. 
ODdema  of,  748. 

pustule,  malignant,  of,  762. 

tumours  of,  763. 
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E^Uda,  nloen,  syphilitic,  of,  752. 
—  warto  o£i  767. 
<— —  wounds  of,  801. 


P. 

Far  point,  566. 

FamghtedneUy  579. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  retina,  577. 

^— in  retinitis  albuminurica,  377. 

—  tumours  of  conjunctiva,  89. 

of  eyelid*,  768. 

Fibroma  of  eyelid,  766. 

of  orbit,  716. 

Field  of  rision  in  amblyopic  affections, 

444. 
— contraction  ot   in    detached 

retina,  396. 
in  retinitis  pigmentosa, 

892. 

erroneous  projection  of^  626. 

in  hemiopia,  446. 

equilateral    or    homonymous 

contraction  of,  445. 

examination  of,  6. 

— ^  Author's  method,  9. 

— ^ Carter's  method,  7. 

FOrster's  method,  7. 

Mr.  Teale's,  7. 

De  Wecker's,  7. 

Fistula  of  cornea,  126. 

of  lachrymal  gland,  681. 

sac,  700. 

Flap  extraction  of  cataract,  258. 
Focal  interral,  691. 

line,  anterior,  592. 

posterior,  592. 

Focus  of  lenses,  552. 

Focit  conjugate,  of  lenses,  553. 

FometUalionSf  warm,  in  suppurative  cor- 

neitis.  111. 
Fordffn  bodies  in  the  conjunctiya,  86. 
— in  anterior  chMnber,  202. 

cornea,  166. 

iris,  184, 

lens,  249. 

.^—  -, —  yitreous,  358. 
Formation  of  bone  in  choroid,  506. 
Fdrster,  Dr.,  on  areolar  choroiditis,  477. 
perimeter  of,  7. 

on  hemeralopia,  467. 

Fractures  of  walls  of  orbit,  743. 

Frank,  Dr.,  on  granular  ophthalmia,  48. 

on  rupture  of  the  choroid,  509. 

Fraser,  Dr.,  on  Calabar  bean,  607. 

Freeman,  Dr.,  on  distal  compression  of 
orbital  aneurism,  735. 

Frontal  sinus,  diseases  of,  738. 

abscess  of,  738. 

Fundus  oculi,  ophthalmoscopic  appear- 
ances of  healthy,  339. 

Fundus,  hsmatodes  of  eyeball,  461. 

Fumari,  Dr.,  on  syndectomy,  64. 


0. 

Qahxmo-camsiic  apparatus  for  destruc- 
tion of  lachrymal  sac,  699. 

Gerontoxon  (arcus  senilis),  138. 

Oibson*s  operation  for  cataract,  277. 

Oioppiy  Dr.,  on  distal  compression  of 
orbital  aneunsm,  736. 

Qirtfud- Teuton* s.  Dr.,  aut-ophthalmo- 
scope,  332. 

binocular  ophthalmoscope,  329. 

Olandf  lachrymal,  diseases  of,  679. 

—  extirpation  o^  682. 

Glaucoma,  512. 

acute  inflammatory,  516. 

chronic  inflammatory,  525. 

fulminans,  524. 

hiemorrhagic  form  of,  524. 

—  iridectomy  in,  541. 
nature  and  causes  of^  533. 

— ^  ophthalmoscopic  sjmptoms  of,  632. 

premonitory  stage  of,  516. 

prognosis  of,  539. 

sclerotomy  in»  641. 

secondary,  630. 

simplex,  527. 

^—  subacute,  624. 

Glioma  of  retina,  408. 

GoffffUs,  614. 

Chntre,  exophthalmic,  710. 

Gonorrheal  ophthalmia,  38. 

iritis,  168. 

Graefe,  von.  Prof.,  on  amblyoino  affec- 
tions, 443. 

on  transitory  amaurogis,  457. 

on  bandages  for  the  eye,  12. 

on  treatment  of  cataract  by  linear 

extraction,  278. 

operation  of,  for  cataract,  282. 

on  use  of  caustic  in  ophthalmia,  34. 

on  conical  cornea,  141. 

on  cysticercus  in  ritreous,  361. 

on  distichiasis,  781. 

on  ectropium,  795. 

on  embolism  of  central  artery  of 

retina,  403. 

on  entropium,  785. 

on  exophthalmic  goitre,  710. 

on  fomentations  (warm),  60,  111. 

on  glaucoma,  614,  634. 

on  glioma  retinsB,  412. 

on  irido-choroiditis,  212. 

on  muscular  asthenopia,  673. 

on  tumours  of  optic  nerre,  439. 

on  Optic  neuritis,  418. 

on  ptosis,  773. 

—  on  retro-ocular  optic  neuritis,  428. 

on  detachment  of  retina,  399. 

on  hypersBsthesia  of  retina,  407. 

on  central  recurrent  retinitis,  385. 

on  trichiasis,  781. 

on  sarcoma  of  choroid,  499. 

on  sderotioo-choroiditis  posterior, 

483. 
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OraefBf  Ton,  Prof.,    on  operation   for 

•taphyloma,  154. 

on  Bb^bismus,  648. 

on  operation  for  strabismus,  658. 

on  sympathetic  ophthabnia,  216. 

on  sympathetic  ohoroido^retinitis, 

217. 

on  tubercles  of  the  choroid,  496. 

Aliired,  Dr.,  on  ischsemia  retime,  402. 

on  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  616 — 

note. 
OranmUur  ophthalmia,  47. 
OramdaHont,  chronic,  55. 

vesicular,  47. 

Orave9*9  disease,  710. 

Cfreen'Sf  Dr.,  testobjeots  for  astigmatism, 

594. 
OrlMaffen,  Dr.,  on  intra-ooular  tension, 

536. 
ChUkrit,  Mr.,  on  aneurism  of  orbit,  782. 


H. 

Haffhtumtt  Dr.,  on  glaucoma,  530. 
Hmrion^  Dr.,  on  granulations,  61. 
Hatner,  Dr.,  on  pterygium,  78. 

on  ectropium,  800. 

HiBmorrhage  mto  anterior  chamber,  201. 
from  choroid,  510. 

—  into  conjunctiva,  98. 

into  orbit,  736. 

into  retina,  370,  386. 

—  into  vitreous  humour,  853. 

cerebial,  a  cause  of  amaurosis,  451. 

HelndkoUzy  Prof.,  on  accommodation  of 
eve,  563. 

ophthalmoscope  of,  817. 

■         on  the  visual  line,  559. 

Hemeralopiat  467. 

in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  891. 

ffemetemens,  a  cause  of  amaurosis,  457. 

Hemiopia,  445. 

equilateral  or  homonymous,  445. 

temporal,  446. 

Bensen  and  VdlckerSy  experiments  on 
accommodation,  5&4— note. 

Mtrpea  of  the  conjunctiva,  68. 

— -  of  the  cornea,  97. 

zoster  frontalis,  754. 

Herze%ttei%f  Dr.,  on  treatment  of  tri- 
chiasis, 779. 

on  stricture  of  lachrymal  passages, 

693. 

Heurteloup,  Baron,  artificial  leech  of,  14. 

IRppd,  Dr.,  on  compound  intra-ocular 
tension,  536. 

mppwt,  182. 

Mirtchherff^  Dr.,  on  glioma  retinsD,  409. 

Hordeolum,  762. 

ffom  of  eyelid,  767. 

Homer,  Prof.,  on  glaucoma,  536, 

on  herpes  cornea,  99. 

on  herpes  zoster,  765. 


Homer,  Prof.,  on  onyx,  105^note. 
Hulke,  Mr.  J.  W.,  on  aneurism  of  orbil^ 

735. 
— ~  on  colloid  disease  of  choroid,  495. 

on  cysts  in  the  iris,  178. 

on  epithelial  cancer  of  orbit,  781. 

on  diseases  of  frontal  sinus,  738. 

on  glioma  retin®,  413. 

on  optic  neuritis,  425. 

on  sarcoma  of  orbit,  719. 

Hutchinson,  Mr.  Jonathan,  on  syphilitic 

comeitifl,  129. 

on  glaucoma,  536. 

~^  on  herpes  zoster  frontalis,  755. 
^—  on  optic  neuritis,  418. 

on  pyramidal  cataract,  253. 

on  tobacco  amaurosis,  483. 

— —  on  xanthelasma  palpebrarum,  762. 

HffoUtu,  349. 

Hycdoid  artery,  persistent,  368. 

Hifdaiide  of  orbit,  723. 

Hydrops  of  optic  nerve,  421. 

HydrophthalfiM,  145. 

Hjfpctmia,  201. 

HypertEtnia  of  conjunctiva,  16. 

of  choroid,  474. 

of  iris,  160. 

of  retina,  364. 

Hypercutheeia  of  retina,  406. 
Hypermetropia,  662,  582. 

absolute,  586. 

acquired,  584. 

facultative,  685. 

latent,  684. 

manifest,  684. 

ophthalmoscopic  diagnosis  of,  588. 

original,  684. 

relative,  686. 

a  frequent  cause  of  asthenopia,  587. 

— —  a    frequent    cause    of  convergent 

squint,  688. 
Hypopyon,  diiSbrent  origins  of,  106. 


Illumination,  oblique,  2. 

Image,  actual,  of  fundus  ocult,  834. 

virtual,  of  fundus  oculi,  337. 

Infinite  distance,  meaning  of  term,  552. 
Inflammation  of  cellular  tissue  of  orbit, 
703. 

of  capsule  of  Tenon,  709. 

of  choroid,  474. 

of  ciliary  body,  227. 

conjunctiva,  17. 

cornea,  96. 

edge  of  the  eyehds,  756. 

of  eye  generally,  489. 

of  iris,  160. 

of  iris  and  choroid,  208. 

of  lachrymal  gland,  679. 

of  lachrymal  sac,  687. 

of  retina,  367. 
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Inflammalum  of  vitreoas  hnmoor,  849. 
ffifeetion  of  ladurymal  paasages,  690. 

BuboonjanotiTal,  of  nit  and  water 

in  corneal  opacities,  136. 
Imfuriei  of  the  ciliary  region,  229. 

of  the  oonjonctira,  86. 

of  the  cornea,  165. 

of  the  iris,  183. 

of  the  lens,  249. 

of  the  lids,  801. 

-^  of  the  orbit,  742. 

—  of  the  sclerotic,  235. 
Inoculationy  as  treatment  for  pannos,  65. 
Insufficiency  of  internal  recti  muscles, 

671. 
Interval^  focal,  691. 
IntroHfcular  tension,  mode  of  tftlmating 

degree  of^  2. 

increase  ot,  in  glaucoma,  636. 

Inveraion  of  lid,  783. 

Iridectomy y  mode  of  performing,  190. 

in  liunellar  cataract,  298. 

in  conical  cornea,  141. 

in  corneal  opacities,  187. 

in  comeitis,  113. 

in  glaucoma,  541. 

in  irido-choroiditis,  208. 

in  iritis,  176. 

indications  for  performance  of,  200. 

diametric,  211. 

Irideremia,  188. 
Irido-choroidilU,  203. 
Irid<hcyclUis,  162,  227. 
IridodeMU^  mode  of  perlbrpiing,  196. 

in  lamellar  cataract,  298. 

in  conical  cornea,  141. 

in  corneal  opacities,  187. 

Iridodialytit,  199. 
IridodoneeUy  182. 
/m,  congenital,  absence  of,  188. 

cancer  of,  187. 

ooloboma  of,  188. 

cysts  of,  184. 

foreign  bodies,  184. 

hyperemia  of,  160. 

inflammation  of,  161. 

ii^uries  of,  183. 

prolapse  of,  118. 

tremulous,  182. 

tumours,  etc.,  of,  184. 

wounds  ofi  183. 

IfiHt,  161. 

chronic,  169. 

^onorrhoBal,  168. 

—  idiopathic,  simple,  164. 
parenchymatous,  166. 

—  serous,  164. 

syphilitic,  166. 

sympathetic,  169. 

traumatic,  168. 

I$ch<Bmia  of  the  retina,  402. 
IfDonoff  on  glioma  of  the  retina,  411. 

on  (Bderaa  of  retina,  368 — ^note. 

on  retinitiB,  369. 


Iwamoffan  periTascular  rethiitis,  872. 

on  detachment  of    lifcoons,  867, 

486. 


Jaekton,  Dr.  Haghlings,  on  epflepsj  of 

retina,  401. 

on  optic  neuritis,  420. 

Jacobsont  Prof,  on  cataract,  274. 

on  tumour  of  optic  nerre,  439. 

Jaeger y  Prof.,  on  staphyloma  postioum, 

487. 

test-types  of,  4. 

JagOy  Dr.,  on  entoptios,  355. 

Jbfief,  on  operation  for  ectropium,  793. 

Javal,  Dr.,  optometer  of,  695. 

on  simmation  of  amaurosis,  473. 

on  treatment  of  strabismos,  666. 


Keratitiiy  see  Comeitis. 

Keraiocele,  117. 

Keratoglobus,  146. 

Keratonyxitt  see  Diyision  of   cataract, 

294. 
Knappf  Dr.,  on  astigniatism,  697. 

on  ectropium,  799. 

on  embolism  of  choroidal  ressels, 

494. 

on  exostosis  of  orbit,  722. 

—  on  metamorphopsia,  396. 

on  glioma  of  the  retina,  410. 

operation  for  pterygium,  80. 

for  staphyloma,  162. 


Ixichrymal  apparatus,  diseaaee  of,  679. 

o&lculus,  701. 

canals,  obstructions  of,  692. 

stricture  of,  693. 

gland,  diseases  of,  679. 

cyste  of,  680. 

extirpation  o^  682. 

fistula  of,  681. 

■ hypertrophy  of,  680. 

inflammation  of,  679. 

puncta,  cTerBion  of,  684. 

malposition  of,  684. 

obliteration  of,  686. 

sac,  abscess  of,  687. 

blenorrhoMk  of,  691. 

■ extirpation  of,  700. 

fistula  of,  700. 

hemorrhage  into,  701. 

inflammation  of,  687. 

obliteration  of,  698. 

polypus  ofi  701. 

Layopkihalmos,  774. 
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Laminaria  bougief,  695. 
Lapis  diyiaus,  17 — note. 
Laurence^  Mr.  Zaohariah,  on  extirpatioxi 

of  lachiymal  gland,  682. 

binocular  opbthalmoeoope  of,  881. 

pupillometer  of,  178. 

on  retinitis  pigmentosa,  393. 

on  simulation  of  amaurosis,  472. 

strabismometer  of,  626. 

Lawsonf  Mr.  Q^orge,  on  atropine,  100 — 

note. 

on  inoculation,  67. 

on  recurrent  fibroid  orbital  tumour, 

720. 

on  sdrrhus  of  orbit,  726. 

on  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  220. 

on  syndectomy,  68. 

on  traumatic  cataract,  250. 

on  wounds  of  the  iris,  183. 

Lead,  acetate  of^  in  granulations,  62. 

deposit  of,  on  cornea,  134. 

LearediUr.,  on  effect  of  Turkish  bath  on 

cerebral  circulation,  455 — ^note. 
i>^.  Dr.,  on  colour  blindness,  430, 446, 

471. 

on  optic  neuritis,  425. 

on  retro-ocular  neuritis,  429. 

on  retinitis  leucsemica,  382. 

pigmentosa,  891. 

Lebrun,  Dr.,  on  extraction  of  cataract, 

291. 
Leechy  artificial,  14. 
Lentf  crystalline,  affections  of,  237. 

absence  of  (aphakia),  605. 

dislocation  of,  300. 

LenteSf  optical,  properties  of,  552. 

-  spherical,  552. 

oonyex,  552. 

ooncaye,  555. 

cylindrical,  600. 

ZeprouM  tubercle  of  cornea,  158. 
Lqf>iothriXy  701. 

Leucomaf  132. 

Lice  of  eyelashes,  761. 

Lidtf  see  Eyelids. 

Liebreicht  Dr.,  on  amaurosis,  444. 

bandage  of,  12. 

on  syphilitic  choroiditis,  477. 

on  cysticercus  in  Titreous,  362. 

on  embolism  of  central  artery  of 

retina,  404. 

on  extraction  of  cataract,  291. 

ophthalmoscopies  of,  322,  325. 

on  pigmentation  of  optic  nerye, 

438. 

on  retinitis  leucasmica,  381. 

on  retinitis  pigmentosa,  398. 

on  operation  wt  strabismus,  666. 

Lime,  effects  of,  thrown  into  eye,  87. 
Littinff,  Dr.,  diagrammatic  eye  of,  558. 

on  entoptics,  355. 

law  of,  621— note. 

Longn^ktedneUi  579. 


Macfila  lutea,  (^hthalmosoopic  appear- 
ance of,  840. 
Mackenzie,  Dr.,  on  cellulitis  of  orbit,  704. 

on  ectropium,  790. 

on  epithelial  cancer  of  lids,  786. 

on  exostosis  of  frontal  sinus,  738. 

on  exostosis  of  orbit,  721. 

on  malignant  pustule  of  the  lids, 

752. 
Madarosisy  757. 
Malignant  pustule  of  lids,  752. 
Mant,  Dr.,  on  tubercles  of  choroid,  497. 

on  optic  neuritis,  422. 

Marston,  Dr.,  on  granular  ophthalmia, 

48— note,  51. 
Mamlhner,  Dr.,  on  bifurcation  of  optic 

nerre  fibres,  442. 
on  discolouration  of  optic  nerre, 

432. 
Maxillaty  sinus,  enlargement  of,  742. 
Meaelet,  ophthalmia  from,  74. 
Measure,  linear,  of  squint,  625. 
MeduUary  carcinoma  of  choroid,  504. 

of  orbit,  727. 

Meibomian  follicles,  obstruction  of,  764. 

glands,  inflammation  of,  756. 

Meissner,  on  neuro-paralytic  ophthalmia, 

110. 
Melanotic  cancer  of  choroid,  505. 

cancer  of  orbit,  730. 

Meningitisy  a  cause  of  amaurosis,  449. 
cerebro-spinal,  cause  of  panophthal- 
mitis, 491. 
MSrio  dcy  Mr.,  on  syphilitic  mydriasis, 

180. 
Meridian,  vertical,   of    eye,   action   of 

seyeral  muscles  on,  618. 
Mesoropter,  muscular,  623. 
MeUmorphopsia,  374,  896. 
Meger,  Dr.,  on  dirision  of  ciliary  nerres 

in  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  225. 
Mica  spectacles,  615. 
Micropsia,  378. 
Military  ophthalmia,  28. 
Milium,  765. 

Mobility  of  ^e,  range  of,  644. 
Molluscum  of  eyelids,  765. 
Mooren,  Dr.,  on  cataract,  274. 

on  diphtheritic  conjunctiyitis,  45. 

on  hypersBsthesia  of  retina,  407. 

on  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  220. 

on  telangiectasis  of  iris,  186. 

Morphia,  subcutaneous  iinection  of,  in 

poisoning  by  atropme,  173. 
Mdser  on  perimeter,  7. 
Mucocele,  691. 
MuUer,    Prof.    Heinrioh,    on   capsular 

cataract,  250. 

on  colloid  disease  of  choroid,  495. 

on     orbital    unstriped    muscular 

fibres,  630— note. 
on  retinitis  albuminurica,  378. 
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ittttsr,  Frol  Homrich,  on  retinitit  jng- 

mentOMK  890. 
Mmtem  Tolitantes,  861. 
Mu9elm  of  the  eye,  afleotioiif  of,  617. 

action  of,  617. 

paralyiis  of,  624. 

spurn  of,  640. 

MnteU-pUme,  619. 
Museuiar  Mthenopis,  671. 
Marians,  162. 
Mvoeepkalon,  27. 
Mifoditopia,  354. 
M^oma  of  choroid,  506. 
Myopia,  562,  570. 

ophthalmo0oopic  diftgnosif  of,  578. 

Jfyow,  181. 

N. 

Nmtus  maternns  of  eyeUdi,  771. 

of  iris,  186. 

Hmyely  Dr.,  on  retinitis,  872. 

on  subcutuieoiis  injection  of  ttvToh- 

nine,  466. 
NamU  duct,  exploration  of,  698. 
—  stricture  of,  693. 

treatment  of  stricture  of,  608. 

Near  point,  566. 

NeanighiedmmM,  562,  570. 

NebuUt  of  cornea,  132. 

Neerotit  of  orbit,  708. 

2f9gaiiomt  active,  of  retinal  image  in  itra- 

bismus,  462,  648. 
pasrire,  of  retinal  image  in  cataract, 

255. 
Negative  accommodation,  565. 
Neomatorum,  ophthalmia,  39. 
Nephritie  retinitis,  374. 
Neuralgia,  ciliarj,  20. 
NewriHe,  optic,  416. 

retro-ocular,  429. 

Nemro-paraUftie  affection  of  oomea,  109. 

Neuro-retimtis,  418. 

Neurosie,  STmpathetio,  214. 

Nictitation,  776. 

Niemetchek,  on  colour-blindness,  470. 

Night'hUndnese,  467. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  action  of,  on  conjuno- 

tiTa,85. 
Nodal  points,  559. 
Noyet,  Dr.,  on  operation  for  secondary 

oatmct,307. 
Ntmneleg,  Mr.,  on  vascular  protrusion  of 

eyeball,  734. 
Nyttagnmt,  641. 


OhUqne  illumination,  2. 

muscle,  ori^  of,  620. 

functions  of,  621. 

Obliteration  of  lachrymal  sac,  69C 
Ocular  sheath,  658. 
inflammation  of,  709. 


(EiiaHa  of  oonjunodva,  98. 

of  eyelids,  748. 

of  retina,  36a 

Ointment,  red  precipitate,  72. 

vellow  precipitate,  72. 

belladonna,  23. 

Hebra's,  759. 

Onyx,  105. 

Opacilies  of  cornea,  132. 

of  lens,  237. 

of  vitreous,  351. 

Opktkalmia,  catarrhal,  17. 

diphtheritic,  42. 

Egyptian,  24. 

exanthematons,  74. 

gonorrhixal,  38. 

granular,  47. 

membranous,  27. 

military,  24. 

neonatorum,  39. 

neuro-paralytic,  109. 

phlyctenular,  68. 

pundent,  23. 

sympathetio,  214. 

tarsi,  756. 

Opktkalmoecope,  mode  of  using,  888. 

aut,  332. 

binocular  of  GKraud-Teulon,  820L 

of  Laurence  and  Hdaeh,  881. 

of  Cocdus,  323. 

of  HelmholU,  317. 

of  Liebreich,  322. 

of  Zehender,  325. 

fixed,  of  Liebreich,  809. 

of  Carter,  327. 

of  Smith  and  Beck,  826. 

of  Beale,  328. 

Opkthalmotcopic  appearances  of  heakhj 

eyes,  339. 
Optic  axis,  557. 
disc,  normal,  ophtfaafanoaoopie  ^- 

pearances  of,  341. 

nerve,  diseases  of,  416. 

atrophy  of,  481. 

consecutive  atrof^y  of,  488. 

simple    progressive    atroDfar 

of,  432.  ^^ 

in  oerebral  amaurosis,  448. 

—  condition  of,  in  tobacco  amam 

rosis,  483. 

discolouration  of,  432 — ^note, 

excavation  or  cupping  of,  484. 

of,  from  atrophy,  435. 

congenital  excavation  of,  484. 

glaucomatous  excavation  of, 

436. 

fibres,  <qpaque,  440. 

— inflammation  ot  416.  ^ 

pigmentation  o^  488. 

rupture  of,  439. 

tumours  of,  489. 

neuritis,  416. 

ascending,  417. 

descending,  417. 
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OpHe  neuritiB  retro-ooular,  429. 
C^tometer  of  Von  Cbaefe,  569. 

—  of  Jsyal,  695. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  palsj  of,  774. 

— ^  epsLBm  of,  774. 

Orbit,  diseases  of,  703. 

abscess  of,  703. 

aneurisros  of,  732. 

diffuse  or  false  aneurism  of,  788. 

true  aneurism  of^  732. 

caries  of,  708. 

cellulitis  of,  703. 

cjstioercus  in,  723. 

empbysema  of,  787. 

—  exostosis  of,  721. 

fractures  of,  743. 

b»morrbage  into,  736. 

hydatids  in,  728. 

inflammation    of    cellular    tissue, 

703. 

injuries  of,  742. 

necrosis  of,  708. 

periostitis  of,  706. 

pressure  upon,  ^m  neighbouring 

cavities,  737. 

wounds  of,  742. 

tumours  of,  716. 

cartilaginous,  721. 

cayernous,  731. 

cystic,  723. 

erectile,  731. 

fatty,  721. 

fibrous,  716. 

— osseous,  721. 

sarcomatous      (fibro-plastic), 

718. 

Tascular,  781. 

cancer  of,  724. 

epithelial,  730. 

—  medullary,  727. 

melanotic,  730. 

soirrhus,  726fc 

OrihoMcopic  spectacles  of  Dr.  Scheffler, 

613. 
OtdUoHon  of  eyeballs,  641. 


P. 

Pagenttecherf  Dr.,  on  extraction  of  lens 
in  its  capsule,  275. 

on  obliteration  of  lachrymal  sac, 

669. 

on  operation  for  entropium,  786. 

on  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  oint- 
ment, 72. 

on  pterygium,  80. 

Dr.  Hermann  on  rupture  of  optic 

nerve,  439. 

on  vitreous  humour,  349. 

Panmu,  96. 

firom  granulations,  58,  95. 

herpeticus,  69,  96. 

traumatic,  95. 


PanaphthaUmtia,  489. 
Pantoscopic  spectacles,  613. 
Paracentetit  comes,  113, 121. 
ParaUfsis  of  ciliary  muscle,  606. 
of  muscles  of  the  eye,  624. 

—  of  fourth  nerve,  633. 

of  sixth  nerve,  624. 

of  third  nerve,  629, 

of  portio  dura  of  seventh  nerve, 

774. 

of  rectus  extemus,  624. 

inferior,  633. 

intemus,  631, 

superior,  632. 

—  of  obliquus  inferior,  633. 
superior,  633. 

of  the  levator  palpebne  superioris, 

772. 
of   the   orbicularis    palpebrarum, 

774. 

of  retina,  463. 

Patsavantf  Dr.,  on  cordysis,  198. 
PedroffUa,  Dr.,  on   leprosy  of  oomea, 

168. 
Pemphigus  of  conjunctiva,  92. 
Pefforation  of  cornea,  118. 
Perimeter  (Fdrster's),  & 

Carter's,  9. 

Perineuritis,  418. 

Periostitis  of  orbit,  706. 

Periscopic  spectacles,  612. 

Peritomg,  64. 

Perivascular  retinitis,  372. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation    of  eyelids, 

749. 
Phlgctenular  ophthalmia,  68. 
PhUfctemdct  of  cornea,  97. 
Phosphines,  566. 
Photophobia,  70. 

Phthiriasis  of  the  eyelashes,  761. 
Piuguecula,  89. 

Piringer,  on  contagiousness  of  conjuncti- 
val discharge,  29. 
Polgcoria,  189. 
Polyopia,  monocular,  605. 
PoUipi  of  lachrymal  sac,  701. 
Pope,  Dr.,  on  retinitis  pigmentosa,  390. 

on  trichiasis,  782. 

Position,  primary,  of  eye,  621 — note. 

secondary,  621 — note. 

Power,  Mr.,  on  transplantation  of  cornea, 

138. 
Prav,  Dr.,  test  letters  for  astigmatism, 

595.  • 

Presbyopia,  679. 
Pressure,  intra-ocular,  2,  685. 

bandage,  14, 

Primary  position  of  eye,  621 — ^note. 
Prisms,  the  action  of,  11. 

in  paralysis  of  ocular  muscles,  688. 

in  muscular  asthenopia,  674. 

in  strabismus,  656. 

Prismatic  spectacles,  613. 
Probes,  laohiymal,  698. 
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Probe9,  laiiujmn%  696. 
Fr^lapwe  of  iru,  118. 
FroiMens  oculi,  746. 
JProtruiiom  of  globe,  710. 
Piety ffimm,  77. 

operation  for,  79. 

Ptom,  772. 

FuUationt  arterial  retinal,  344. 

venous,  34i. 

Puneta  lachrjmalia,  6B4. 

— erersion  of,  684. 

•    fungus  of  ^epfcothrix),  701.    . 

malposition  of,  684. 

obliteration  of,  686. 

■         obstruction  of,  686. 

supernumerary,  702. 

Puneimm  proximum,  566. 

remotissimum,  566. 

PupUt  artificial,  operations  for,  190. 

^  by  incision,  198. 

'—  by  iridectomy,  190. 

by  iridodesis,  196. 

iridodialysis,  199. 

dilatation  of,  177. 

— ^  adhesions  of,  163. 

contraction  of,  181. 

exclusion  of.  163. 

»— «  occlusion  of,  163. 

action  of  atropine  on,  179. 

action  of  Calabar  bean  on,  179. 

PmpiUany  membrane,  persistence  of,  189. 
P»piUometery  Mr.  Laurence^  178. 
Pwmleni  ophthalmia,  23. 
Pustular  ophthalmia,  68. 
Pustule,  malignant,  of  eyelid,  752. 


Q. 

QuHU$te,  amblyopia  from  exoeesiTe  use 

of,  462. 
in  granular  ophthalmia,  63. 


Sauffs  of  accommodation,  566. 

absolute,  668. 

binocular,  568. 

—  relatiye,  568. 

negatiye,  569. 

^— positive,  569. 

■        of  mobility  of  eye,  644. 
Re-adjustment,  operation  of,  670. 
MecUnaUon  of  cataract,  294. 
Recti  muscles,  functions  of,  620. 

origin  of,  620. 

insufficien(^  of  internal,  671. 

Rectus  muscle,    paralysis    of  external, 
624. 

of  inferior,  633. 

— ^ of  internal,  631. 

•^— of  superior,  682. 


Reflraeium  of  the  eye,  551, 56i 

diseases  of,  551. 

different  in  the  two  eyes,  616. 

Reflractimg  media,  ophthaunoeoopic  ex- 
amination of^  339. 

Retina,  diseases  of,  364. 

anesthesia  of,  469. 

aneurism  of  centnJ  artery  of,  783. 

atrophy  oi,  415. 

cysts  of,  415. 

detachment  of,  393. 

embolism  of  central  artery  of,  403. 

epilepsy  of,  401. 

glioma  of,  408. 

hamorrhage  into,  370,  386. 

hypersDmia  ot  364. 

hypersBsthesia  of,  406. 

inflammation  of,  367. 

oodema  of,  368 — ^note. 

iscluemia  of,  402. 

operation  upon  tiie,  in  detachment 

of  retina,  399. 

paralysis  of,  463. 

tumours  of,  408. 

Retinitis,  867. 

albuminuric  (nephritic),  374. 

apoplectic,  386. 

central  recurrent,  385. 

idiopathic,  367. 

leucflemic,  381. 

parenchymatous,  369. 

perivascular,  372. 

pigmentosa,  388. 

serous,  367. 

syphilitic,  382. 

Retro-ocular  neuritis,  429. 

Rkeumatie  iritis,  167. 

Robertson,  Dr.  Argyll,  on  Calabar  bean» 
608. 

on  myosis,  182. 

Rodent  cancer  of  eyelids,  770. 

Romberg,  Prof.,  on  blepharospasm,  775. 

Rothmund,  Dr.,  on  subconjunctiTal  ii^jeo* 
tion  of  salt  and  water  in  corneal 
opacities,  136. 

on  cysts  in  iris,  186. 

Rupture  of  the  choroid,  50a 


S. 


Sac,  Uohiymal  diseases  of,  687. 

destruction  of,  698. 

Saemisck,  Dr.,  on  foreign  bodies  in  ante- 
rior chamber,  2(^. 

on  ulcus  serpens  comee,  116, 122. 

Sarcoma  of  choroid,  409. 

— •-  of  ciliary  body,  504. 

of  orbit,  718. 

Scalping  the  eyelids,  780. 

ScarUUina,  ophthalmia  in,  74. 

Scheffler,  Dr.,  on  spectacles,  603. 

Schultze,  Prof.  Max.,  on  colour  blind- 
ness, 470. 
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Schiff,  Dr.,  on  netiio-paralytio  ophthal- 
mia, 111. 

Schmidt  on  optic  neuritis,  421. 

Schwalbe  on  optio  neuritis,  421. 

Schweiggerf  Prof.,  on  astigmatism,  697. 

on  capsular  cataract,  260. 

on  glioma  retime,  411. 

— ;; —  on  retinitis  albuminurica,  877. 

on  retinitis  pigmentosa,  890. 

on  staphyloma  posticum,  487. 

Scirrhus  of  orbit,  726. 

Sclerectasia  posterior,  481. 

Sclerotic,  diseases  of,  280. 

injuries  and  wounds  of,  286. 

Sclerotomy  in  glaucoma,  640. 

Sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior,  481. 

Scoop  extraction,  281. 

Scotomcda^  central,  429, 446. 

Sebaceous  cjsts  of  eyelids,  763. 

Seeondarg  cataract,  304. 

position  of  eye,  621 — ^note. 

Set<m  in  oomeitis,  108, 128. 

Sheath,  ocular,  668. 

Shield*,  glass,  in  symblepharon,  82. 

Short-sightedness,  662,  670. 

Simulation  of  amaurosis,  471. 

Sinus,  frontal,  diseases  of,  788. 

abscess  of,  738. 

Slitting  up  of  the  punctum,  684. 

Small-pox,  ophthalmia  in,  74. 

Smith  and  Beck's  ophthsJmosoope,  826. 

Snellen,  Dr.,  test-types  of,  4. 

on  distichiasis,  788. 

on  entropium,  788. 

on  neuro-paralytic  ophthalmia,  109. 

Snow  blindness,  469. 

Solution  of  cataract,  294. 

Sous,  Dr.,  on  aneurism  of  central  artery 
of  retina,  783. 

Spasm  of  ciliary  muscle,  609. 

of  the  ocular  mnsdee,  640. 

of  the  eyelids,  774. 

Specks  of  cornea,  182. 

Spectacles,  610. 

curved  blue,  614. 

decentred,  614. 

decentred  of  Giraud-Teulon,  613. 

mica.  Dr.  Cohn's,  616. 

— ^—  orthoecopic,  of  Scheffler,  613. 

pantoscopic,  618. 

perisoopio,  612. 

prismatic,  618. 

stenopaic,    in    corneal    opacities, 

187. 
in  different  refraction  of  the  two 
eyes,  616. 

*  Sperino,  Dr.,  on  paracentesis  of  «omea 
as  a  cure  for  cataract,  etc.,  304i 

Spinal  cord,  diseases  of,  a  cause  of  amau- 
rosis, 461. 

Spot  blind,  8 — note. 

Squint,  see  Strabismus. 

Staphfloma,  146. 

of  cornea  and  iiis,  148. 


StaphgtomOf  treatment  b£,  146, 149. 

Borelli's  operation  for,  154. 

-^  Critchett's  operation  for,  160. 
operation  by  excision,  149. 

—  CFraefe's  operation  for,  164. 

Enapp's  operation  for,  162. 

De  Wecker's  operation  for,  163. 

anterior  sclerotic,  232. 

posterior,  481. 

racemosum,  119. 

Staufun^s  papille,  417. 
SteinheiVs  glass  cone,  677-^note. 
Stellwag   yon  Carion,  on  granulations. 

47. 
Stenopaic  spectacles,  187. 
Stillicidimm  lacrymarum,  683. 
Stilling,  Dr.,  operation  of,  for  stricture 

of  lachrymal  passages,  696. 
Strabismometer  of  Mr.  Laurence,  626. 
Strabismus,  642, 
actire  negation  of  retinal  image  in, 

646. 
— —  prin^^ry  deriation  in,  624. 

secondary  deriation  in,  624. 

linear  measurement  o^  626. 

altemans,  646. 

apparent,  669,  649. 

concomitans,  646. 

convergent,  650. 

• in  hypermetropia,  688,  650. 

in  myopia,  658. 

divergent,  653. 

— ^  in  myopia,  664. 

monolateral,  646. 

pandytdo,  624. 

periodic,  651. 

treatment  of,  665. 

—  orthoDfedic  treatment  of,  665. 
Javals  orthopedic  treatment   of, 

666. 

treatment  of,  by  operation,  666. 

Critohett's  operation  for,  666. 

Von  Qraefe's  operation  for,  668. 

Liebreich's  operation  for,  666. 

paralytic,  operation  for,  670. 

periodic,  operation  for,  667. 

secondary,  operation  for,  670. 

Streatfeild,  Mr.,  on  corelysis,  198. 

on  entropium,  788. 

on  operation  for  obliterated  punota, 

686. 
Stricture  of  lachrymal  passages,  693. 

of  nasal  duct,  693. 

Stromeger,  Dr.,  on  granular  ophthalmia, 

61. 
Stge  on  the  lids,  762. 
Sfyle,  lachrymal,  698. 

leaden,  698. 

Suction  syringe   for   cataract^    use   of, 

801. 
Mr.  Bowman's,  302. 

—  instrument,  Mr.  Teale's,  301. 
Supr€i-orbital  nerve,  division  of,  in  ble- 
pharospasm, 776. 
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8tUmre,  oonjanotiral,  in  strsbismnfl  opeim- 

tion,  662,  664— note. 
SyhesteTf  Prof.,  on  leprofj  of  oomftft, 

15«. 
Sjfmblepkanm,  81. 
■         operations  for,  82. 

Arlt's  operation  for,  88. 

-^  Teale's  operation  fijr,  88. 
Sympathetic  ophthalmia,  214. 
choroido-retinitiB,  217. 

—  irido^clitis,  216. 
serouB  iritis,  217. 

—  neurosis,  214. 
^TNcAytit,  856. 

sparkling,  858. 

Syndeetomjf,  e6. 
^^^neehia^  168. 

annular,  168. 

^—  anterior,  118. 

posterior,  168. 

SypkuUie  choroiditis,  477. 

—  oomeitis,  129. 

iritis,  166. 

retinitis,  882. 

ulcers  of  coi^unctiTa,  91. 

uTcers  of  ejeuds.  752. 

Sffrimge  for  lachrjmaf  apparatus,  690. 

suction,  for  remoTid  of  cataract, 

801. 
SxdkaUhtf  on  orbital  aneurism,  785. 
on  pterygium,  80. 


T. 

TarMol  ojste,  768. 

ophthalmia,  756. 

Tartoraphia,  792. 

7\tttooiMff  the  cornea,  186. 

TiEylor,  Dr.,  on  cataract,  291* 

Tm^s,  Mr.  Pridgin,  on  remoral  of  cata- 
ract by  suction,  801. 

on  cysticercus  in  anterior  chamber, 

202. 

on  mercurr  and  atropine  in  iritis, 

176. 

— ^—  on  method  of  examining  the  field 
of  Tision,  7. 

on  operation  for  sjmblepharon,  88. 

Telamgiedant  of  iris,  186. 

of  eyelids,  771. 

Tefum^  capsule  o(  658. 

inflammation  of  capsule  of,  709. 

2VfKw»^,  709. 

Tenotomy  for  strabismus,  666. 

Teneion^  intra-ocular,  mode  of  eetimat* 
ing,2. 

in  slauooma,  686. 

in  detached  retina,  898. 

in  intra-ocular  tumours,  410, 

600. 

Tl^rd  nerre,  paralysis  of,  629. 

Tinea  tarsi,  766. 

Tobaeeo  amaurosis,  460. 


Tonometer,  8 — note. 

Trachoma,  &7, 

Tramtplantation  of  cilia,  780. 

operation  of,  for  restoration  of  eye- 
lid, 796. 

Trammatic  cataract,  249,  800. 

TremmUme  iris,  182. 

Trephine,  Mr.  Bowman's,  148. 

De  Weeker's,  148— note,  647. 

Triehiatii,  776. 

Tuherelee  of  the  choroid,  496. 

Tnmumra,  cerebral,  a  cause  of  amamnonsy 
420. 

dermoid,  89. 

of  choroid,  409. 

of  ooi\junctiTa,  88. 

of  cornea,  158. 

of  eyelids,  768. 

of  iris,  184. 

of  optic  nerre,  489. 

of  orbit,  716. 

of  retina,  408. 

Turpentine,  use  of,  in  iritis,  176. 

TwUehimg  of  eyelids,  776. 

Tyloeit,  757. 


u. 

Ulcere  of  cornea,  114. 

rodent  of  eyelids,  770. 

syphilitic,  of  eyelids,  762. 

Ungwtt^lQ^, 


V. 

VanMetti,  Dr.,  on  orbital  aneurism,  715. 

Varioloue  ophthalmia,  76. 

Venome  pulsation  of  oentral  ressels  of  tha 

retina,  844. 
Vernon,  Mr.,  on  tubercle  of  choroid,  496L 
Vencular  granulations,  48. 
Veteele,  eonjunctiTal,  19 — note. 

sclerotic,  19. 

suboonjunotival,  19. 

Virehow,  Prof.,  on  exophthalmic  goitre, 

710, 

on  glioma  of  the  retina,  409. 

on  sarcoma  of  choroid,  602. 

on  sarcoma  of  orbit,  718. 

ViHon,  binocular,  mode  of  examination. 

of,  647. 

-^— in  strabismus,  647. 

— ^  field  o^  mode  of  examination  q(, 

6. 
Vienal  angle,  669. 
—  line,  657. 
Vitreone  humour,  diseases  of,  849. 

cholestorine  ciystab  in,  868. 

cysticerous  in,  8«1. 

-^— fluid  condition  of,  866. 

foreign  bodies  in,  858. 

hmnorrfaage  into,  868. 
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fUreous  hamour,  inflammation  of,  849. 

neo-plastio  formatdons  in,  868. 

newUood-TesBelB  in,  863. 

-^— opacities  of,  851. 


w. 

WaUon,  Mr.  Hajnes,  on  exostosb  of 

orbit,  722. 
Warlomont,  Dr.,  on  chromhydrosis,  762. 

on  SUlling's  operation,  696. 

WarU  on  conjunotiya,  90. 

on  eyelids,  767. 

JTaiety  eye,  688. 

WaU<m,  Mr.  Spencer,  on  setons  in  cor- 

neitis,  1^3 — note. 
Weakness  of  sight  (asthenopia),  587. 
Weber,  Dr.,  on  abscess  of  cornea,  106. 

canaliculus  knife  of,  694. 

on  corelysis,  198. 

— >  graduated  lachrymal  sound  of,  695. 

^—  operation  for  cataract,  279. 

on  persistence  of  pupillary  mem- 

.brane,  190. 
Wecker,  Be,  Dr.,  ofi  fistula  of  cornea, 

126. 
on  method    of  examining    Tisual 

field,  7. 
on    foreign    bodies    in    anterior 

chamber,  193. 

—  on  cnrsts  in  iris,  186. 

on  linear  extraction  of   ostaraot, 

289. 
on  remoying  lens  in  its  capsule, 

276. 
% on  secondary  cataract,  308. 

—  on  myoma  of  choroid,  506. 

on  operation  for  optic  neuritis,  427. 


Weeher,  De,  Dr.,  on  operation  for  staphy- 
loma, 153. 
*    ■  on  detached  retina,  401. 

on  sclerotomy,  540. 

on  skin  grafting,  800. 

on  tattooing  the  cornea,  186. 

on  trephine,  143 — ^note,  547. 

on  trephine  in  glaucoma,  647. 

Wedl,  Prof.,  on  colloid  disease  of  cho- 
roid, 495. 

Wegner^jyt,,  on  intra-ocular  tension,  535. 

Welz,  Ton,  Dr.,  on  simulation  of  amau- 
rosis, 472. 

WUUams,  Dr.,  on  trichiasis,  778. 

Wordeworih,  Mr.,  on  glass  shields  in 
symblepharon,  82. 

on  gonorrhoeal  iritis,  168. 

on  tobacco  amaurosis,  483. 

Wounds  of  cornea,  155. 

of  eyelids,  801. 

of  iris,  183. 

of  lens,  249. 

of  orbit,  742. 

of  sclerotic,  235. 


Xttnthelasma  palpebrarum^  762. 
Xerophthalmia,  76. 


Zehender,  Prof.,  ophthalmosoope  of,  325. 

on  fistula  of  cornea,  126. 

—  on  orbital  tumours,  717. 
ZinCp  chloride  of,  paste  in  orbital  tu- 
mours, 720. 
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